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PREFACE. 


The  works  of  the  late  Professor  Mahan  are  too  well  and 
too  favorably  known  to  need  special  comment  from  the 
present  Editor. 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  Civil  Engineering  ap- 
peared when  engineering  as  a  learned  profession  was  scarcely 
recognized  in  this  conntry,  and  when  but  a  very  limited 
amount  of  instruction  upon  the  science  which  pertains  to  it 
was  given  in  our  schools.  Descriptions  of  processes  and  of 
works  executed  were  the  essential  means  of  giving  the  infor- 
mation which  was  needed  by  the  engineer.  This  determined 
the  essential  characteristic  of  his  work,  which  is  descriptive. 

More  recently,  numerous  schools  have  been  established, 
which  are  intended  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  science 
of  engineering,  and  in  which  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
largely  filled  with  mathematical  anaiysia.  But  analysis 
alone,  however  important,  can  never  take  the  place  of  descrip- 
tive matter.  Every  successful  structure  serves  as  a  guide  in 
the  construction  of  all  future  similar  works.  Thus  the  expe- 
rience of  one  may  become  the  wisdom  of  many. 

Before  his  untimely  death.  Professor  Mahan  had  prepared 
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a  thorough  revision  of  this  work,  and  about  one-third  of  it 
had  passed  through  the  press  when  the  present  Editor  took 
charge  of  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  full  justice  to  the  original  author 
by  preserving  the  essential  character  of  the  work,  and  retain- 
ing nearly  all  the  matter  which  he  had  prepared ;  still,  1  have 
omitted  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  deemed  non-essential, 
and  condensed  others.  I  have  also  added  considerable  new 
matter,  which  is  scattered  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  I  have  had  in  charge.  I  trust  that  my  labors 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work, 

Db  V.  W. 

HoBOKSV,  Auff.f  1973. 
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CHAPTER  L 
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Bra 

BUMMASY. 

BuiLDiNO-MATBaiALfl^   tlieir  propertieey   applio«ti<ni,   and   olaiwiflimtion 
(Arte.  1-2). 


8T0NB. 
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MOBTAB. 
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on  what  dependent  (Arts.  117-120).  Classification  of  Sand  (Arte.  121- 
127).  Oomposition  of  Hydraulic  mortar  (Arts.  128-134).  Mortar  ex- 
posed to  weather  (Arte.  135-138).  Manipulation  of  Mortar  and  Concrete 
(Arts.  139-142).  Setting  and  durabiUty  of  Mortar  (Arts.  143-150). 
Theoiy  of  Mortals  (151-152). 

V. 

CONCBETES  AND  BETONS. 
CONCRBTB  OF  COMMON  LiMB,  MANXTFACTtniB  AND  TTSEB  (Arte.  154-157). 

Beton,  ite  oomposition,  manufacture  and  uses  (Arte.  158-161).  Beton 
Coignet  (Arte  162-166).  Bansome's  artificial  stone  (Art.  167).  Beton 
agglom6r6  (Arts.  168-182).  Adhesion  of  Mortar  to  other  materials 
(Arts.  183-186). 

VI. 

MASTICS. 

MAflncB,  Composition  of  (Art.  187).  Bituminous  Mastic,  Composition 
and  Manufacture  of  (Arte.  188-198). 

vn, 

BBIOK. 

Pbofkrties,  Uses  and  Manufactttbe  of  (Arte.  199-209).  Fixe-Brick 
(Art  210).    TUes  (Art  211). 
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vm. 

WOOD. 

TiMBEB,  Kmi>B  OV  (Art  212).  Parte  and  propertdes  of  the  tnmks  of 
Trees  (Arts.  213-214).  Felling  of  Trees  (Arts.  216-216).  Girdling  and 
tarking  trunks  of  Trees  (Ax^  217).  Methods  of  seasoning  Timber 
(Arts.  224r-225).  Wet  and  dxy  rot  (Art  226).  Preservation  of  Timber 
(Arts.  227-242).    Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States  (Arts.  243-248). 


XBTAL8. 

Cast  Ibov,  Yabietibs  of  (Arts.  249-263).  Wrought  Iron,  Varieties  of 
(Arts.  264-277).  DarabiHtj  of  Iron  (Arts.  278-289).  Preservatiyes  of 
Iron  (Arts.  290-298).    Comigated  Iron  (Art.  299).    Steel  (Art  300). 


and  its  alloys  (Art  301). 
ZINO  and  its  aUoys  (Art  802). 
TIN  (Art  803). 

(Art  804). 


PAINTS  AKD  YABNISHE8. 

Paintb,  CJoMPOsmoN,  Uses  and  Durability  of  (Arts.  805-308).  Var- 
nishes, Composition  and  Uses  of  (Arts.  809-311).  Varnish  for  ZiQcked 
Iron  (Arts.  812-313).  Zoofagons  Paint  (Art  814).  Methods  of  presenr- 
ing  exposed  surfaoes  of  Stone  (Art  315). 


1.  A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  properties  of  building  materials 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Civil  Engineering. 
An  engineer,  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
of  materials,  and  to  apply  them  so  that  the  ends  of  sound 
economy  and  skilful  workmanship  shall  be  equally  sub- 
served,  mu8t  know:-  _  ^ 

1st.  Their  ordinary  durability  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing it  when  desirable. 

2d.  Their  capacity  to  sustain,  without  injury  to  their 
physical  qualities,  permanent  strains,  whether  exerted  to 
crush  them,  tear  them  asimder,  or  to  break  them  trans- 
versely. 
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3d.  Their  resistance  to  raptnro  and  wear^  from  percussion 
and  attrition. 

4th.  Finally,  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  convert 
them  to  the  uses  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

2.  The  materials  in  general  use  for  civil  constructions 
may  be  arranged  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

Ist.  Those  which  constitute  the  more  solid  components  of 
structures,  as  Stone^  Brich^  Woody  and  the  Metals. 

2d.  The  cements  in  general,  as  MortaVy  Masttcs^  Glue^ 
etc.,  which  are  used  to  unite  the  more  solid  parts. 

8d.  The  various  mixtures  and  chemical  preparations,  as 
solutions  of  Salts y  Paints,  JSituminous  Substances,  etc., 
employed  to  coat  the  more  solid  parts,  and  protect  them 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  atmospheric 
changes,  and  other  causes  of  destructibility. 


L 

STONE. 

3.  The  term  Stone,  or  Rock,  is  applied  to  any  aggregation 
of  several  mineral  substances. 

Stones,  for  the  convenience  of  description,  may  be  arranged 
under  three  general  heads — ^the  sUictotis,  the  argiUaoeous, 
and  the  caloa/reovs. 

4.  SILICIOUS  STONES.  The  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  receive  their  appellation  from  silex,  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them.  They  are 
also  fi*equently  designated,  either  accordijig  to  the  mineral 
found  most  abundantly  in  them,  or  from  the  appearance  of 
the  stone,  bb  feldttpathio,  quartzose,  arenoGeous,  etc. 

5.  The  silicious  stones  generallv  do  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  and  emit  sparks  when  struck  with  a  steel.  They  pos- 
sess, in  a  high  degree,  the  properties  of  strength,  hardness, 
and  durability ;  and,  although  presenting  great  diversity  in 
the  degree  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  in  their  structure, 
they  J&iTiish  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  stone  for  the 
various  purposes  of  the  engineer  and  architect. 

6.  Siemte,  Pon^phyry,  and  Greenrstone,  from  the  abun- 
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dance  of  feldspar  wldch  they  oontain,  are  often  designated 
as  feldspathic  rocks.  For  durability,  strength,  and  hard- 
ness, they  may  be  placed  in  the  nrst  rai^  of  silicions 
stones. 

7.  Sienite  consists  of  a  granular  aggregation  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  and  quartz.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble building  stones,  particularly  for  structures  which  require 
great  stren^h,  or  are  exposed  to  any  very  active  causes  of 
destruetibihty,  as  sea  wdls,  lighthouses,  and  fortifications. 
Sienite  occurs  in  extensive  be£,  and  may  be  obtained,  from 
the  localities  where  it  is  quarried,  in  blocks  of  any  requisite 
size.  It  does  not  yield  easily  to  the  chisel,  owing  to  its  great 
hardness,  and  when  coarse-grained  it  cannot  be  wrought  to  a 
smooth  surface.  Like  all  stones  in  which  feldspar  is  foundj 
the  durability  of  sienite  depends  essentially  upon  the  com- 
position of  this  mineral,  which,  owing  to  the  potash  it  con- 
tains, sometimes  decomposes  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  duraoility  of  feldspathic  rocks,  however, 
is  very  variable,  even  where  their  composition  is  the  same ; 
no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared  to  ascertain  this  prop- 
erty in  stone  taken  from  new  quarries,  before  using  it  for 
important  public  works. 

8.  Forpayry,  This  stone  is  usually  composed  of  com- 
pact feldspar,  having  crystals  of  the  same,  and  sometimes 
those  of  other  minerals,  scattered  through  the  mass.  Por- 
phyry furnishes  stones  of  various  colors  and  texture;  the 
usual  color  being  reddish,  approaching  to  purple,  from  which 
the  stone  takes  its  name.  One  of  the  most  oeautiful  varie- 
ties is  a  brecciated  yorphjrjy  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
of  the  stone  united  by  a  cement  of  compact  feldspar. 
Porphyry,  from  its  rareness  and  extreme  hardness,  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  other  than  ornamental  purposes.  The  best 
known  localities  of  sienite  and  porphyry  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  I^ton. 

9.  Green-stone.  This  stone  is  a  mixture  of  hornblende 
with  common  and  compact  feldspar,  presenting  sometimes  a 
granular  though  usual^  a  compact  texture.  Its  ordinary 
color,  when  dry,  is  some  shade  of  brown ;  but,  when  wet,  it 
becomes  greenish,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Green- 
stone is  very  hard,  and  one  of  the  most  durable  rocks ;  but, 
occurring  in  small  and  irregular  bk>cks,  its  uses  as  a  build- 
ing stone  are  very  restricted.  When  walls  of  this  stone  are 
bmlt  with  veiy  white  mortar,  they  present  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  on  that  account  well  adapted  to  rural 

.architecture.    Green-stone  might  also  be  used  as  a  material 
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for  road-mating;  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  taken 
from  the  principal  locality  of  this  rock  in  the  United 
States,  so  well  known  as  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson,  for 
constructing  wharves,  as  it  is  found  to  withstand  well  the 
action  of  salt  water. 

10.  Granite  and  Gneiss.  The  constituents  of  these  two 
stones  are  the  same,  being  a  granular  aggregation  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  in  variable  proportions.  They  differ  only 
in  their  structure — gneiss  being  a  stratified  roct,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  occur  frequently  in  a  more  or  less  laminated 
state.  Gneiss,  although  less  valuable  than  granite,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  its  structure  on  the  size  of  the  blocks  whicm  it 
yields,  and  from  its  not  splitting  as  smoothly  as  granite 
across  its  beds  of  stratification,  lumishes  a  building  stone 
suitable  for  most  architectural  purposes.  It  is  also  a  good 
flagging  material,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  thin  slabs. 

Granite  varies  greatly  in  quality  according  to  its  texture 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituents.  When  the 
quartz  is  in  excess,  it  renders  the  stone  hard  and  brittle,  and 
very  difticult  to  be  worked  with  the  chisel.  An  excess  of 
mica  usually  makes  the  stone  friable.  An  excess  of  feldspar 
gives  the  stone  a  white  hue,  and  makes  it  freer  under  the 
chisel.  The  best  granites  are  those  with  a  fine  grain,  in 
which  the  constituents  seem  unifonnly  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  The  color  of  granite  is  usually  some  shade  of 
gray ;  when  it  varies  from  this,  it  is  owing  to  the  color  of  the 
feldspar.  One  of  its  varieties,  known  as  Oriental  granite, 
has  a  fine  reddish  hue,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  oniamental 
purposes.  Granite  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sienite,  when 
it  contains  but  little  mica. 

The  quality  of  granite  is  affected  by  the  foreign  minerals 
which  it  may  contain ;  hornblende  is  said  to  render  it  tough, 
and  schorl  makes  it  miite  brittle.  The  protoxide  and  sul- 
phurets  of  iron  are  tne  most  injurious  in  their  effects  on 
granite ;  the  former  by  conversion  into  a  peroxide,  and  the 
latter,  by  decomposing,  destroying  tlie  structure  of  the  stone, 
and  causing  it  to  breaK  up  and  disintegrate. 

Granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite,  differ  so  little  in  their  essen- 
tial qualities,  as  a  building  material,  tliat  they  may  be  used 
indiflferently  for  all  structui'es  of  a  solid  and  durable  charac- 
ter. They  are  extensivelv  quarried  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  in  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
States  intersected  by  tlie  gi*eat  range  of  primitive  rocks, 
where  the  quarries  lie  contiguous  to  tidewater. 

U.  Mioa  Slate.    The  constituents  of  this  stone  are  quartz 
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and  mica,  the  latter  predominating.  It  is  principally  nsed 
as  a  flagging  stone^  and  as  a  flre  stone,  or  lining  for  faiv 
naces. 

12.  Buhr  or  Mill  stone.  This  is  a  very  hard,  durable 
stone,  presenting  a  peculiar,  honeycomb  appearance.  It 
makes  a  good  building  material  for  common  purposes,  and 
is  also  suitable  for  road  coverings. 

13.  Horn-stone.  This  is  a  highly  silicious  and  very  hard 
stone.  It  resembles  flint  in  its  structure,  and  takes  its  name 
from  its  translucent,  horn-like  appearance.  It  furnishes  a 
very  good  road  material 

14.  Steatite,  or  Soap-stone.  This  stone  is  a  partially 
indurated  talc    It  is  a  venr  soft  stone,  not  suitable  lor  ordi- 

^^^il^"^^  pnrpose^  It  fornidies  a  good  fire-stone,  and 
IS  used  for  the  lining  of  nreplaces. 

15.  Talcose  Slate.  This  stone  resembles  mica  slate,  be- 
ing an  aggregation  of  quaii:z  and  talc.  It  is  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  mica  slate. 

16.  Sand-stone.  This  stone  consists  of  grains  of  silicious 
sand,  arising  from  the  disintegration  ox  silicious  rocks, 
which  are  united  by  some  natural  cement,  generally  of  au 
argillaceous  or  a  silicious  character. 

The  strength,  hardness,  and  durability  of  sand-stone  vary 
between  very  wide  limits.  Some  varieties  being  little  in- 
ferior to  good  granite,  as  a  building  stone,  others  being  very 
soft,  friable,  and  disintegrating  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  least  durable  sand-stones  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  most  argillaceous  matter ;  those  of  a  f  el^pathic  char- 
acter are  also  found  not  to  withstand  well  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

Sand-stone  is  used  very  extensively  as  a  building  stone,  for 
flagging,  for  road  materials,  and  some  of  its  varieties  furnish 
an  excellent  fire-stone.    Most  of  the  varieties  of  sand-stone 

g'eld  readily  under  the  chisel  and  saw,  and  split  evenly,  and, 
om  these  properties,  have  received  from  workmen  the  name 
oifr'ee-stone.  The  colors  of  sand-stone  present  also  a  variety 
of  shades,  principally  of  gray,  brown,  and  red. 

The  formations  or  sana-stone  in  the  United  States  are  very 
extensive,  and  a  number  of  quarries  are  worked,  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  the  Middle  States.  These  forma- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  stone  obtained  from  them,  are 
minutely  described  in  the  Oeological  Reports  of  these 
States^  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Most  of  the  stone  used  for  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
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ington  is  a  sand-stone  obtained  from  quarries  on  Acqnia 
Greek  and  the  Bappahannock.  Much  of  this  stone  is  felda- 
pathic,  possesses  but  little  strength,  and  disintegi-ates  rapidly. 
The  red  sand-stones  which  are  used  in  our  large  cities  are 
either  from  quarries  in  a  formation  extending  from  the 
Hudson  to  North  Carolina,  or  from  a  separate  deposit  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  most  durable  and  hard 
portions  of  tliese  formations  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
trap  dikes.  The  fine  flagging-stone  used  in  our  cities  is 
mostly  obtained  either  from  the  Connecticut  quarries,  or 
from  others  near  \he  Hudson,  in  the  Catskill  group  of 
mountains.  Many  quarries,  which  yield  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone,  are  worked  in  the  extensive  formations  along  the 
Appalachian  range,  which  extends  through  the  interior, 
through  JSew  York  and  Yirginia,  and  the  intermediate 
States. 

17.  Argillaoeous  Stones.  The  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  are  mostly  composed  of  clay,  in  a  more  or  less 
indurated  state,  and  presenting  a  laminated  structure.  They 
vary  greatly  in  strength,  and  are  generally  not  durable, 
decomposing  in  some  cases  very  rapidly,  from  changes  in 
the  metallic  sulphurets  and  salts  found  in  most  of  them. 
The  uses  of  this  class  of  stones  are  restricted  to  roofing  and 
flagging. 

18.  Roofing  Slate.  This  well-known  stone  is  obtained 
from  a  hard,  indurated  clay,  the  surfaces  of  the  lamina 
having  a  natural  polish.  The  best  kinds  split  into  thin, 
uniform,  light  slabs;  are  free  from  sulphurets  of  iron; 
give  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck ;  and  absorb  but 
Bttle  water.  Miich  of  the  roofing  slate  quarried  in  the 
United  States  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  becomes 
rotten,  or  decomposes,  after  a  few  years'  exposure.  The 
durability  of  the  best  European  slate  is  about  one  hundred 
years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  material  obtained  f ro^  some 
of  the  quarries  worked  in  the  United  States  is  not  apparently 
inferior  to  the  best  foreign  slate  brought  into  our  m^kets. 
Several  qiiarries  of  roonng  slate  are  worked  in  the  Sffew 
England  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  V 

19.  Gray^raoke  Slate.    The   composition    of   this  stv^ne 
is  mostly  indurated  clay.    It  has  a  more  earthy  appearance 
than  argillaceous  slate,  and  is  generally  distinctly  arenac) 
ous.    Its  colors  are  usually  dark  gray,  or  red.    It  is  quarried 
principally  for  flagging-stone. 

20.  Hornblende  Slate.  This  stone,  known  also  as  green-\ 
Btone  slate,  properly  belongs  to  the  silicious  class.    It  con-' 
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sists  mostly  of  hornblende  having  a  laminated  fitnictm^.  It 
is  chiefly  quarried  for  flagging-stone. 

21.  Calcareous  Stones'  Lime  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  this  class,  -the  carbonates  of  which,  known  as  lime- 
stone and  marble^  famish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  build- 
ing stone,  most  of  the  ornamental  stones,  and  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  the  cements  and  mortars  used 
m  stone  and  brick  work.  Limestone  effervesces  copiously 
with  acids ;  its  texture  is  destroyed  by  a  strong  heat,  whicm 
also  drives  off  its  carbonic  acid  and  water,  converting  it  into 
quick  lime.  By  absorbing  water,  quick-lime  is  converted  into 
a  hydrate^  or  what  is  known  as  slaked  lime ;  considerable 
heat  is  evolved  during  this  chemical  change,  and  the  stone 
increases  in  bulk,  and  gradually  crumbles  down  into  a  fine 
powder. 

The  limestones  present  great  diversity  in  their  physical 
properties.  Some  of  them  seem  as  durable  as  the  best  sili- 
cious  stones,  ^nd  are  but  little  inferior  to  them  in  strength 
and  hardness ;  others  decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
weather;  and  some  kinds -are  so  soft,tlial  when  first  quarried, 
they  can  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  broken  between  the 
fingers. 

The  limestones  are  generally  impure  carbonates ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  these  impurities  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  materials  used 
for  constructions.  Those  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxides,  or  by  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  furnish  the 
lar^  number  of  colored  and  variegated  marbles ;  while  those 
which  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  clay,  or  of  magnesia, 
yield,  on  calcination,  those  cements  which,  from  their  posses- 
sine  the  property  of  hardening  under  water,  have  received  the 
various  appellations  of  hydravZio  lime,  water  lime,  Homan 
cement,  etc. 

Limestone  is  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  granidar 
limestone  and  compact  limestone.  Each  of  these  furnishes 
both  the  marbles  and  ordinary  building  stone.  The  varieties 
not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  polish  are  sometimes  called 
common  limestone. 

The  granular  limestones  are  generally  superior  to  the 
compact  for  building  purposes.  Those  winch  have  the 
finest  grain  are  the  oest,  both  for  marbles  and  ordinary 
building  stone.  The  coarse-grained  varieties  are  frequently 
friable,  and  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
All  the  varieties,  both  of  the  compact  and  granular,  work 
freely  imder  the  chisel  and  grit-saw,  and  may  be  obtained 
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in  blocks  of  any  saitable  dimensions  for  the  heaviest  struc- 
tures. 

The  durability  of  limestone  is  ver^  materially  affected 
by  the  foreign  minerals  it  may  contam;  the  presence  of 
clay  injures  the  stone,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, it  runs  through  the  b^d  in  very  minute  veins :  blocks 
of  stone  having  this  imperfection  soon  separate  along  these 
veins  on  exposure  to  moisture.  The  protoxide,  the  proto-car- 
bonate,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  are  also  very  destructive  in 
their  effects ;  frequently  causing,  by  tlieir  chemical  changes, 
rapid  disintegration. 

Among  the  varieties  of  impure  carbonates  of  lime,  the 
magnesian  limestones,  called  dolomites^  merit  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed.  They  are  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  superior 
building  material ;  those  being  considered  the  best  which 
are  most  crystalline,  and  are  composed  of  nearly  eqiial  pro- 
portions of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Some  of 
the  quarries  of  tliis  stone,  which  have  been  opened  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  have  given  a  different  result ;  the 
stone  obtained  from  them  being,-  in  some  cases,  extremely 
friable. 

22.  Marbles. — The  term  marble  is  now  applied  exclu- 
sively to  any  limestones  which  will  receive  a  polish.  Owing 
to  the  cost  of  preparing  marble,  it  is  mostly  restricted  in  its 
uses  to  ornamental  purposes.  The  marbles  present  great 
variety,  both  in  color  and  appearance,  and  have  generally 
received  some  appropriate  name  descriptive  of  these  acci- 
dents. 

28.  Statuary  Marble  is  of  the  purest  white,  finest  ^rain, 
and  free  from  all  foreign  minerals.  It  receives  that  delicate 
polish,  without  glare,  which  admirably  adapts  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sculptor,  for  whose  use  it  is  mostly  reserved. 

24.  Gonglonierate  Marble.  This  consists  of  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  one  termed  pudding  stone,  which  is  composed  of 
rounded  pebbles  embedded  in  compact  limestone ;  me  other 
termed  brecciay  consisting  of  angular  fragments  united  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  colors  of  these  marbles  are  generally 
variegated,  forming  a  very  handsome  ornamental  material. 

25.  Bird's-eye  Marble.  The  name  of  this  stone  is  de- 
scriptive of  its  appearance,  which  arises  from  the  cross  sec- 
tions of  a  peculiar  fossil  (Jkccoidea  demisstcs)  contained  in 
the  mass,  made  in  sawing  or  splitting  it 

26.  liumaohella  Marble.  This  is  obtained  from  a  lime- 
stone .having  shells  embedded  in  it,  and  takes  its  name  from 
this  circumstance. 
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27.  Yerd  Aiatique.  This  is  a  rare  and  costly  varietj,  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  caused  by  veins  and  blotches  of  «ar* 
pentine  diffused  through  the  limestone.  ^ 

2Q,  The  terms  vetT^-,  golden^  Italian^  Irishy  etc.,  ffiven  to 
the  marbles  found  in  our  markets  are  significant  of  their  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  localities  from  which  they  are  procured. 

29.  Limestone  is  so  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  quarried,  either  for  building  stone  or 
to  furnish  lime,  in  so  many  localities,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  enumerate  all  within  any  moderate  compass. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  this  stone  extends, 
in  an  uninterrupted  bed,  from  Canada,  tlirough  the  States  of 
Vermont,  Mass.,  Conn.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn.,  and 
Virg.,  and  in  all  probability  much  farther  south. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  various  localities  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  'most  noted  are  the  quarries  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  which  furnish  both  pure  and  variegated 
marbles ;  those  on  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  columns  of 
conglomerate  marbles  were  obtained  that  are  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  several  in  New  York, 
which  furnish  white,  the  bird's-eye,  and  other  variegated 
kinds;  and  some  in  Conn.,  which,  among  other  varieties, 
furnish  a  verd  antique  of  handsome  quality. 

Limestone  is  burned,  either  for  buildmg  or  agricultural 
purposes,  in  alnK)8t  every  locality  where  deposits  of  the 
stone  occur.  Thomaston,  in  Maine,  has  supplied  for  some 
years  most  of  the  markets  on  the  sea-board  with  a  material 
which  is  considered  as  a  superior  article  for  ordinary  build- 
ing purposes.  One  of  the  greatest  additions  to  the  building 
resources  of  our  country  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  limestones  of  New  York.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  material,  so  indispensable  for  all  hydraulic  works 
and  heavy  structures  of  stone,  is  carried  on  extensively  at 
Eondout,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  in  Madison  Co., 
and  is  sent  to'  every  part  of  the  United  States,  being  in 
great  demand  for  all  tne  public  works  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  civil  and  military  engineers.  A  not 
less  valuable  addition  to  our  building  materials  has  been 
made  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Eogers,  who,  a  few  years  since,  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  engineers  to  the  dolomites,  for  their  good 
hydraulic  properties.  From  experiments  made  by  Yicat, 
in  France,  who  first  there  observed  the  same  properties  in 
the  dolomite,  and  from  those  in  our  country,  it  aj)pears  highly 
probable  that  the  magnesian  limestones,  containing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  magnesia,  will  be  found  fully  equal  to 
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the  argillaceous,    from  which  hydraulic  lime  has  hidierto 
been  solely  obtained. 

Both  of  these  limestones  belong  to  very  extensive  forma- 
tions. The  hydraulic  limestones  of  New  York  occur  in  a 
deposit  called  the  Water-lime  Group,  in  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  York  corresponding  to  formation  VL  of  Prof.  H. 
B.  Sogers'  arrangement  of  Sxe  rocks  of  Penn.  This  forma- 
tion is  co-extensive  with  the  Helderberg  Bange  as  it  crosses 
New  York ;  it  is  exposed  in  many  of  the  vSleys  of  Penn. 
and  Vir.,  west  of  the  Great  Valley.  It  may  be  sought  tar 
just  below  or  not  far  beneath  the  Oriskany  sand-stones  of 
the  New  York  Survey,  which  correspond  to  formation  VIL 
of  Bogers.    This  sand-stone  is  easily  recognized,  being  of  a 

{rellowish  white  color,  granular  texture,  with  large  cavities 
eft  by  decayed  sheila.  The  limestone  is  usually  an  earthy 
drab-colored  rock,  sometimes  a  greenish'  blue,  which  does  not 
slake  after  bein^  burned. 

The  hydraulic  ma^esian  limestones  belong  to  the  for- 
mations ll.  and  YI.  of  Bogers ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  same 
as  the  Black  Biver  or  Mohawk  limestone  of  the  New  York 
Survey.  It  is  the  oldest  fossiliferous  limestone  in  the  United 
States,  and  occurs  throughout  the  whole  bed,  associated  with 
the  slates  which  occupy  formation  III.  of  Bogers,  and  are 
called  the  Hudson  ISver  Group  in  the  New  York  Survey. 
This  extensive  bed  lies  in  the  great  Appalachian  Valley, 
known  as  the  Valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  V  alley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  far  as  the  Highlands,  Cumberland  Valley,  VaUey  of 
Virginia,  and  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  same  stone  is 
found  in  the  deposits  of  some  of  the  western  valleys  of  the 
mountain  region  of  Penn.  and  Virginia. 

Thus  far  no  deposits  of  hydraulic  limestones  have  been 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  importance  of  hydraulic  Ume  to  the  security  of  Btruc 
tures  exposed  to  constant  moisture  renders  a  knowledge  of 
the  geological  positions  of  those  limestones  from  which  it 
can  be  obtained  an  object  of  great  interest.  From  the  results 
of  the  various  geological  surveys  made  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  limestone,  possessing  hydraulic  properties 
when  calcined,  may  be  looked  for  among  those  beds  which 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  shales,  or  other  argillaceous 
deposits.  The  celebrated  Roman  or  JParker*s  cement^  of 
England,  which,  from  its  prompt  induration  in  water,  has 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  manufactured 
from  nodules  of  a  concretionaiy  argillaceous  limestone,  called 
septariay  from  being  traversed  by  veins  of  sparry  carbonate 
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of  lime.  Nodules  of  this  character  are  found  in  Mass.,  and 
in  some  other  States ;  and  it  is  probable  they  would  yield,  if 
Boitably  calcined  and  ground,  an  article  in  nowise  inferior  to 
that  imported. 

SO.  GYPSUM,  or  PT.A8TER  of  PARIS.  This  stone  is 
a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  exten- 
siye  use  made  of  it  at  Paris,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  where 
it  is  quarried  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  bein^  of  a 
superior  quality,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  certain  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  stone  contains.  Gypsum  is  a 
very  soft  stone,  and  is  not  used  as  a  building  stone.  Its  chief 
utiuty  is  in  furnishing  a  beautiful  material  tor  the  ornamental 
casts  and  mouldings  in  the  interior  of  edifices.  For  this  pur- 
pose  it  is  prepared  by  calcining,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it, 
Ooilmff  the  stone,  until  it  is  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization. In  this  state  it  is  made  into  a  thin  paste,  and  poured 
into  moulds  to  form  the  cast,  in  which  it  hardens  very 
promptly.  Calcined  plaster  of  Paris  is  also  used  as  a  cement 
for  stone ;  but  it  is  eminently  unfit  for  this  purpose ;  for 
when  exposed,  in  any  situation,  to  moisture.  It  absorbs  it  with 
avidity,  swells,  cracks,  and  exfoliates  rapidly. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  various  localities  in  the  United  States. 
Lai^  quantities  of  it  are  quarried  in  New  York,  both  for 
building  and  agricultural  purposes. 

81.  DURABIUTY  OF  STONE.  The  most  important 
properties  of  stone,  as  a  building  material,  are  its  durability 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  exposure  to  weather  ; 
its  capacity  to  sustain,  without  change,  high  degrees  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  its  resistance  to  the  destructive  action  of  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

The  wear  of  stone  from  ordinary  exposure  is  very  variable, 
depending,  not  only  upon  the  texture  and  constituent  elements 
of  the  stone,  but  also  upon  the  locality  and  position  it  may  oc- 
cupy in  a  structure,  with  respect  to  the  prevailing  driving 
rams.  The  chemist  and  geologist  have  not,  thus  far,  mid  down 
any  infallible  rules  to  guide  the  engineer  in  the  selection  of  a 
material  that  may  be  pronounced  durable  for  the  ordinary 
period  allotted  to  the  works  of  man.  In  truth  the  subject  ad- 
mits of  only  general  indications  ;  for  stones  having  the  same 
texture  and  chemical  composition,  from  causes  not  fully  as- 
certained, are  found  to  possess  very  different  degrees  of  dura- 
tion. This  has  been  particularly  noted  in  f  eldspathic  rocks. 
As  a  general  rule^  those  stones  which  are  fine-grained^  absorb 
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leafit  water,  and  are  of  greatest  specific  gravitjr,  are  also  most 
durable  under  ordinary  exposures.  The  weight  of  a  stone, 
however,  may  arise  from  a  large  proportion  of  iron  in  tlie  state 
of  a  protoxide,  a  circumstance  generally  unfavorable  to  its 
durability.  Besides  the  various  chemical  combinations  of  iron, 
potash  and  clay,  when  found  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
m  the  primary  and  sedimentary  silicious  rocks,  greatly  affect 
their  durability.  The  potash  contained  in  feldspar  dissolves, 
and,  carrying  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  silica,  leaves 
nothing  but  aluminous  matter  behind.  The  clay,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbs  water,  becomes  soft,  and  causes  the  stone  to 
crumble  to  pieces.  Iron  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  in  some  cases 
onlv,  discolors  the  stone  by  its  conversion  into  a  peroxide. — 
This  discoloration,  while  it  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
some  stones,  as  in  white  marble,  in  others  Ib  not  disagreeable 
to  the  eye,  producing  often  a  mottled  appearance  in  buildings 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  effect. 

32.  Frost,  or  rather  the  alternate  actions  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  is  the  most  destructive  agent  of  Nature  with  which 
the  engineer  has  to  contend.  Its  effects  vary  witli  the  texture 
of  stones  ;  those  of  a  fissile  nature  usually  splitting,  while  the 
more  porous  kinds  disintegrate,  or  exfoliate  at  the  surface. — 
When  stone  from  a  new  quarryis  to  be  tried,  the  best  indication 
of  its  resistance  to  frost  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  any  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  within  its  vicinity,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  period.  Submitting 
the  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry  to  the  direct  action  of  freez- 
ing would  seem  to  be  the  most  certain  test,  were  the  stone 
destroyed  by  the  expansive  action  of  the  frost ;  but 
besides  the  uncertainty  of  this  test,  it  is  known  that  some 
stones,  which,  when  first  quarried,  are  much  affected  by  frost, 
splitting  under  its  action,  become  impervious  to  it  after  they 
have  lost  the  moisture  of  the  quarry,  as  they  do  not  re-absorb 
near  so  large  an  amount  as  they  bring  from  the  quairy. 

33.  M.  Srard,  a  French  chemist,  nas  given  a  process  for 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  which  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  many  French  architects  and  engineei*s  of 
standing,  as  it  corresponds  with  their  experience.  M.  Bi-ard 
directs  that  a  small  cubical  block,  about  two  inches  on  the 
edge,  shall  be  carefully  sawed  from  the  stone  to  be  tested.  A 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared,  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  brought  to  tne  boiling  point.  Tne  stone,  sus- 
pended from  a  string,  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and 
Kept  there  during  mirty  minutes ;  it  is  then  carefully  with- 
drawn ;  the  liquid  is  decanted  free  from  sediment  into  a  flat 
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vessel,  and  the  Btone  is  stispended  over  it  in  a  oool  cellar.  An 
efflorescence  of  the  salt  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
stone,  when  it  must  be  again  dipped  into  tne  liquid.  This 
should  be  done  once  or  more  frequently  during  the  day,  and 
the  process  be  continued  in  this  way  for  about  a  week.  The 
earthy  sediment,  found  at  the  end  oi  this  period  in  the  vessel, 
is  weighed,  and  its  quantity  will  give  an  indication  of  the  like 
effect  of  frost.  This  process,  with  the  official  statement  of  a 
commission  of  engineers  and  architects,  by  whom  it  was  test- 
ed, is  minutely  detailed  in  vol.  38,  Annaites  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physig^iSj  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  engineers  in  submitting  new  stones  to  trial. 

34.  From  more  recent  experiments  bjr  Dr.  Owen  it  was 
found  that  the  results  obtained  by  exposing  the  more  porous 
stones  to  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  during 
a  portion  of  a  winter  were  very  different  from  those  resulting 
from  Brard's  method,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salts  being 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical. 

35.  B^  the  absorption  of  water,  stones  become  softer  and 
more  fnable.  The  materials  for  road  coverings  should  be 
selected  fi*om  those  stones  which  absorb  least  water,  and  are 
also  hard  and  not  brittle.  Granite,  and  its  varieties,  lime- 
stone, and  common  sand-stone,  do  not  make  good  road  mate- 
rials of  broken  stone.  All  the  hornblende  i-ocks,  porphyry, 
compact  feldspar,  and  the  quartzose  rock  associated  wim 
graywacke,  furnish  good,  durable  road  coverings.    The  fine- 

Sained  granites  which  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  mica, 
e  line-grained  silicious  sand-stones  which  are  free  from  clay, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  form  a  durable  material  when  used  m 
blocks  for  paving.  Mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  hornblende  slate, 
some  varieties  of  gneiss,  some  varieties  of  sand-stone  of  a 
slaty  structure,  and  graywacke  slate,  yield  excellent  materials 
for  flag-stone. 

38.  The  influence  of  locality  on  the  durability  of  stone  is 
very  marked.  Stone  is  observed  to  wear  more  rapidly  in 
cities  than  in  the  country :  and  the  stone  in  those  parts  of  edi- 
fices exposed  to  the  prevailing  rains  and  winds,  soonest  exhib- 
its signs  of  decay.  The  disintegration  of  the  stratified  stones 
placed  in  a  wall  is  mainly  effected  by  the  position  which  the 
strata  or  quarry  bed  receives,  with  respect  to  the  exposed  sur- 
face ;  proceeding  faster  when  the  faces  of  the  strata  are  ex- 
posed, than  in  the  contrary  position. 

87.  EFFECTS  OP  HEAT. — Stones  which  resist  a  high 
degree  of  heat  without  fusing  are  used  for  lining  f umaces^ 
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and  are  termed  fire-stones.  A  good  fire-stone  should  not  only 
be  infusible,  but  also  not  liable  to  crack  or  exfoliate  from 
heat  Stones  that  contain  lime,  or  ma^esia,  except  in  the 
form  of  silicates,  are  usually  unsuitable  ror  fire-stones.  Some 
porous  siliciotifl  limestones,  as  well  as  some  gypsous  silicious 
rocks,  resist  moderate  degrees  of  heat.  Stones  that  contain 
much  potash  are  very  fusible  under  high  temperatures,  run- 
ning into  a  glassy  substance.  Quartz  and  mica,  in  yarious 
combinations,  furnish  a  good  fire-stone ;  as,  for  example,  finely 
granular  quaitz  with  thin  layers  of  mica,  mica  slate  of  the 
same  structure,  and  some  kinds  of  gneiss  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  arenaceous  quartz.  Seyeral  varieties  of 
sand-stone  make  a  good  lining  for  furnaces.  They  are  usual- 
ly those  varieties  which  are  free  from  feldspar,  somewhat 
porous,  and  are  uncrystallized  in  the  mass.  Talcose  slate  like- 
wise furnishes  a  good  fire-stone. 

3a    RESISTANCE  TO  ATTRITION.— Hardness  is  an 

essential  quality  in  stone  exposed  to  wear  from  the  attrition 
of  hard  bodies.  Stones  selected  for  paving,  fiagging,  and 
steps  for  stairs,  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  grain  sufiiciently 
coarse  not  to  admit  of  becoming  very  smooth  under  the  action 
to  which  they  are  submitted.  As  great  hardness  adds  to  the 
difiiciilty  of  working  stone  with  the  chisel,  and  to  the  cost  of 
the  prepared  materiS,  builders  prefer  the  softer  or  free-stones^ 
such  as  the  limestones  and  sana-stones,  for  most  building  pur- 
poses. The  following  are  some  of  the  results,  on  this  point, 
obtained  from  experiment : 

Table  showing  the  result  of  eamerimervts  made  under  the  dir 
rection  of  Mr.  Walker^  on  the  wear  of  different  stones  in 
the  tramway  on  the  Commercial  Uoad^  London^  from 
27th  Marohy  1830,^  24:th  August^  1831,  being  a  period  of 
seventeen  moikths.     Transactions  of  Civil  Engineers^  vol,  1. 


Name  of  rtone. 

Snp.  area 
in  feet. 

Gneznaej     ,     ,     . 

4.734 

Herme  .... 

6.250 

Budle     .... 

6.336 

Peterhead  (blue)  . 

8.484 

Heytor        ...     . 

4813 

Aberdeen  (red) 

6.375 

Dartmoor    .     .     . 

4.500 

Aberdeen  (blue)    . 

4.823 

Original  weight. 


cwt,    qra, 
7       1 


7 
9 
4 
6 
7 
6 


8 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 


llM. 

12.75 
24.25 
15.75 
7.50 
15.25 
11.50 
25.00 
16.00 


Lom  of 

weight  l^ 

wear. 

Lofls  per 
sup.  foot 

4.50 

0.951 

5.50 

1.048 

7.75 

1.223 

6.25 

1.795 

8.25 

1.915 

11.50 

2.189 

12.50 

2.778 

14.75 

8.058 

Belative 
loeses. 


1.000 

1.103 

1.286# 

1.887 

2.014 

2.249 

2.921 

3.216 
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The  Commercial  Roadstoneway  consistB  of  two  parallel  lines 
of  rectangular  tramstones,  18  inches  wide  by  12  mches  deep, 
and  jointed  to  each  other  endwise,  for  the  wheels  to  travel  on, 
with  a  common  street  pavement  between  for  the  horses. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  the  wear  of  a  fine-grained  sand-stone  pavement,  by  M. 
Goriolis,  during  eight  years,  upon  the  paved  road  from  !r  aris 
to  Toulouse,  the  carriage  over  which  is  about  500  tons  daily, 
published  in  the  Anruues  des  Pants  et  Chausieaj  tor  March 
and  April,  1834: 


Vohiine  of  wmter  Abtorbed  by  the 

Wdffht  of  a 
cobloloot 

dry  stone  after  one  day's  im- 

Uiean annnal 

mersion,  oompaied  witii  that  of 
thestooe. 

wear. 

1581b8. 

Neglected  as  inaenfllble. 

0.1023  inch. 

154" 

0.1068    " 

156" 

i« 

0.1209    " 

150" 

A  in  YQlmne. 

0.2126    " 

148" 

/»     " 

0.2677    " 

M.  Coriolis  remarks,  that  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  durability  of  the  fine- 
grained sand-stones  used  in  France  for  pavements.  An 
equallv  good  test  of  the  relative  durability  of  stones  of  the 
same  kind,  M.  Coriolis  states,  is  the  more  or  less  clearness  of 
sound  given  out  by  striking  the  stone  with  a  hammer. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
James  Frost,  Civ.  Engineer^  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  Oct.  1835,  on  the  resistance  of  various 
substances  to  abrasion.  The  substances  were  abraded  against 
a  piece  of  white  statuary  marble,  which  was  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard, represented  by  100,  by  means  of  fine  emery  and  sand. 
The  relative  resistance  was  calculated  from  the  weight  lost  by 
each  substance  during  the  operation. 

ComjHiratwe  Resistance  to  Abrasion. 

Aberdeen fi^ramte 080 

Hard  Yorkshire  paving  Btone 827 

Italian  black  marble , 260 

Kilkenny  black  marble ^ 110 

Statuary  MarbU 100 

Old  Portland  stone 79 

Boman  Cement  stone 60 

Fine-grained  Newcastle  grindstone 63 

Stock  brick 84 

Gaane-giained  Newcastle  grindstone 14 

Bath  stone 1% 

2 
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n. 

LIME. 

8a  ClaASSIFICATION  OF  IJME.— Considered  as  a 
building  material,  lime  is  now  nsnally  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes :  Com/mon  or  Air  U/me^  Sydravlio  li/mey  and  Hy- 
dravlicy  or  Water  cement 

39.  Common,  or  air  lime,  is  so  called  because  the  paste 
made  from  it  with  water  will  harden  only  in  the  air. 

40.  Hydraulic  lime  and  hydraulic  cement  both  take  their 
name  from  hardening  under  water.  The  former  differs  from 
the  latter  in  two  essential  points.  It  slakes  thoroughly,  like 
common  lime,  when  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  it  does 
not  harden  promptly  under  water.  Hydraulic  cement,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  slake,  and  usually  hardens  very  soon. 

4L  Our  nomenclature,  with  regard  to  these  substances,  is 
still  quite  defective  for  scientific  arrangement.  For  the  lime- 
stones which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely  calcined, 
also  give  an  hydraulic  cement  when  deprived  of  a  portion  only 
of  their  carbonic  acid ;  and  other  limestones  yield,  on  calci- 
nation, a  result  which  can  neither  be  termed  lime  nor  hydraulic 
cement,  owing  to  its  slaking  very  imperfectly,  and  not  retain- 
ing the  hardness  which  it  quickly  takes  when  first  placed  un- 
der water. 

M.  Vicat,  whose  able  researches  into  the  properties  of  lime 
and  mortars  are  so  well  known,  has  proposed  to  apply  the  term 
cement  limestones  {oalcaires  a  dment)  to  those  stones  which, 
when  completely  calcined,  yield  hydraulic  cement,  and  which 
under  no  degree  of  calcination  will  give  hydraulic  lime.  For 
the  limestones  which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely 
calcined,  and  which,  when  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  insuf- 
ficient to  drive  off  all  their  carbonic  acid,  yield  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, he  proposes  to  retain  the  name  hydraulic  limestones ; 
and  to  call  the  cement  obtained  from  their  incomplete  calci- 
nation under-burnt  hydraulic  cement  {cvments  d'inouitsSy  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  obtained  from  the  cement  stone.  W  ith 
respect  to  those  limestones  which,  by  calcination,  give  a  result 
that  partakes  partly  of  the  properties  both  of  limes  and  ce- 
ments, he  proposes  for  them  the  name  of  dimdmg  limes  {cha/ux 
limites.) 

The  terms  ^^  and  meaner  are  also  applied  to  limes ;  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  paste  obtained  from 
them  with  the  same  quantity  of  water.    The  fat  limes  give  a 
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paste  which  is  ooctuous  both  to  the  Bight  and  tOTich.  The  meager 
times  yield  a  thin  paste.  These  names  were  of  some  impor- 
tance when  first  introduced,  as  they  served  to  distinguish  com- 
mon from  hydraulic  lime,  the  former  heing  always  fat,  the 
latter  meager;  but,  later  experience  having  shown  that  all 
meager  limes  are  not  hydraulic,  the  terms  are  no  longer  of 
use,  except  to  designate  qualities  of  the  paste  of  limes. 

42.  Hydraulio  Iiimes  and  Cements.  The  limestones 
which  yield  these  substances  are  either  a/rgiUaoeouSy  or  mo^- 
nesicm^  or  a/rgiUo-magnedcm.  The  products  of  their  calcina- 
tion vary  considerably  in  their  hydraulic  properties.  Some 
of  the  hydraulic  limes  harden,  or  -set  very  slowly  under  water, 
while  others  set  rapidly.  The  hydraulic  cements  set  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  diversity  in  the  hydraulic  energy  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous limestones  arises  from  tne  variable  proportions  in 
which  the  lime  and  clay  enter  into  their  composition. 

43.  M.  Petot,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  French  service,  in  an 
able  work  entitled  ReokercheB  sv/r  la  Chauffournerie^  A^^ 
the  following  table,  exhibiting  these  combmations,  ana  the 
results  obtained  from  their  calcination. 


Uma. 

Olay. 

100 

0 

90 

10 

80 

20 

70 

30 

60 

40 

60 

50 

40 

60 

30 

70 

20 

80 

10 

00 

0 

100 

Beanltliig  prodnotB. 


Yeiy  fat  lime. 
Lime  a  litfcle  hydraolia 
do.    qtdte  hydraulio. 
do.  do. 

Plaetio,  or  hydxaulie  cement, 
do. 
do. 
Oalcareons^ozzolano  (brick), 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Pa^olaao  of  pure  day  do. 


DlstiiiottTe  obancten  of  the  piodDota. 


Incapable  of  hazdening  in  water. 

r  Slakes   like  pore   lime,  when 

•<     properly  calcined,  and  hard- 

(  ens  under  water. 
Does  not  slake  onder  any  cir- 
comstanoee,  and  hardens  un- 
der water  with  rapidity. 
Does  not  slake  nor  harden  un- 
der water,  unless  mixed  with 
a  fat  or  an  hydraulic  lime. 

Same  as  the  preceding. 


44.  The  moBt  celebrated  European  hydraulic  cements  are 
obtained  from  argillaceous  limestones,  wnich  vary  but  slightly 
in  their  constituent  elements  and  properties.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  analyses  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  lime  and  clay  in  these  cements. 
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Tabu  of  Foreign  HydrauUc  Cements^  showing  the  relative 
proportions  of  Glay  and  Lime  contained  in  them. 


UMUin, 


Engliflh,  {fiommordy  known  as  Parker'i^  or  Boman  cement) 
Fraioh,  (rnads  from  Boulogne  psbhlM) 

Do.        (FouOiy) 

Do.  do 

Do.       (Baye)    

Roflsiaii 


65.40 
54.00 
42.86 
86.37 
21.62 


OUty. 


44.60 
46.00 
57.14 
68.68 

78.38 


62.00'38.00 


The  hydraulic  cements  used  in  England  are  obtained  from 
various  localities,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  lime  and  clay  found  in  them.  Parker's  cement,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  introduced  it,  is 
obtained  by  calcining  nodules  of  septaria.  The  composition 
of  these  nodules  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Boulogne  pebbles 
found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  stones  which 
furnish  the  English  and  French  hydraulic  cements  contain 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  magnesia. 

45.  A  nydi*aulic  cement  known  as  natural  Portia^  cement 
is  manufactured  in  France,  at  Boulogne,  where  the  stone, 
which  is  very  soft,  is  found  underlying  the  strata  which  fur- 
nish the  Boulogne  pebbles. 

46.  The  best  known  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States 
are  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following 
analyses  of  some  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  the  most 
noted  localitiesjpublished  in  the  Geological  Heport  of  the 
State  of  Nev)  York^  1839,  are  given  by  JDr.  Beck. 


Analysis  of  the  MamJims  HychoMlio  Limestone. 

Oarbonic  aoid. 89.80 

•    Lime 26.24 

H^esia. 18.80 

Silica  and  alnmina 18.50 

Oxide  of  iron. 1.25 

Moistme  and  Iobb 1.41 

100.00 


This  stone  belongs  to  the  same  bed  which  yields  the  hy- 
draulic cement  obtained  near  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada. 


LIHE0. 
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Analysia  of  the  Chitterumgo  HydroAJtUc  lAmeatone^  hefore 

and  after  calcination. 


Unbnntt. 

Bnrut. 

Garbonio  acid • 

89.83 

25.00 

17.83 

11.76 

2.73 

1.60 

1.50 

Corbomc  add  and  moistare.. 
Lime 

10.90 

T4,pf»ft . . , .  T 

89.50 

MftfmMlia. 

i^'fumesiiA.  Tt.............. 

22.27 

Silica 

SUioa 

16.56 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iion. . 

10.77 

PeraixiflA  of  inui 

100.00 

100.00 

Ancdysis  of  the  Hydra/uUc  Limestone  from  Ulster  Co.j 
along  tKe  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal^  hefore 
a/nd  after  haming. 


TTubamt 

Burnt. 

Carbonic  acid. 

84.20 

25.50 

12.35 

15.37 

9.13 

2.25 

1.20 

5 

Xifine .•.........••..«..•........«.•..«..«- 

87.60 

MaErnesia ..- 

16.65 

Silica. 

22.75 

Alnmina ...' t.. ..r.. ........... 

13  40 

Oxide  of  Iron. 

3  30 

1.30 

100.00 

100.00 

The  hydraulic  cement  from  this  last  locality  has  become 
generally  well  known,  having  been  successfully  used  for  most 
of  the  military  and  civil  public  works  on  the  sea-board. 

From  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  all  the  abov©  lime- 
stones, it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  lime  and  clay 
contained  in  them  place  them  under  the  head  of  hydraulic 
cements,  according  to  the  classification  of  M.  Petot.  They 
do  not  slake,  and  tney  all  set  rapidly  under  water. 

47.  The  discovery  of  the  hydraulic  properties  of  certain 
magnesian  limestones  is  of  recent  date,  and  is  due  to  M. 
Vicat,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject.  M.  Vicat 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  ma^esia  alone,  without  the 
presence  of  some  clay,  will  yield  only  a  feeble  hydraulic 
Hme.  He  states,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
other,  from  proceeding  synthetically  with  common  lime  and 
magnesia ;  and  that  ne  knows  of  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance in  which  any  of  the  dolomites,  either  of  the  primitive 
or  transition  formations,  have  yielded  a  good  hydraulic  lime. 
The  stones  from  these  formations,  he  states,  ai'e  devoid  of 
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clay ;  beisg  very  pure  crystallme  carbooates^  or  else  contain 
silex  only  in  the  state  of  nne  sand.  From  M.  Yicat's  experi- 
ments it  is  rendered  certain  that  carbonate  of  ma^^esia  in 
combination  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  proportion  of  40  parts 
of  the  latter  to  from  30  to  40  of  the  former,  will  produce  a 
feebly  hydraulic  lime,  which  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
hardness  after  it  has  once  set ;  but  that,  with  the  same  pro- 

Jortions,  some  hundredths  of  clay  are  requisite  to  give 
ydraulic  energy  to  the  compound.  This  proportion  of  clay 
M.  Yicat  supposes  may  cause  the  formation  of  triple  hydro- 
silicates  of  ume,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  having  all  the 
characteristic  properties  of  good  hydraulic  Ume. 

48.  The  hydraulic  properties  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  the  United  States  were  noticed  by  Professor  W.  B.  Eogers, 
who,  in  his  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Virfftniay 
1838,  has  given  the  fotlowing  analyses  of  some  of  the  stones 
from  different  localities. 


Gazbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. . 
Silicia  and  insolable  matter. 

Water 

Loss 


Nal. 

No.  S. 

NO.& 

65.80 

53.23 

48.20 

89.20 

41.00 

35.76 

1.50 

0.80 

1.20 

2.50 

2.80 

12.10 

0.40 

0.40 

2.73 

0.60 

1.77 

0.01 

100.00 

10000 

100.00 

ITa4. 


65.03 

24,16 

2.60 

15.30 

1.20 

1.71 

100.00 


The  limestone  No.  1  of  the  above  table  is  from  Sheppards- 
town  on  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia ;  it  is  extensively  manu- 
factured for  hydraulic  cement.  No.  2  is  from  the  Natural 
Bridge,  and  banks  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia ;  it  makes  a  good 
hydraulic  cement.  No.  3  is  from  New  x  ork,  and  is  extensively 
burnt  for  cement.  No.  4  is  from  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  said 
to  make  a  good  cement. 

49.  M.  V  icat  states,  that  a  magnesian  limestone  of  France, 
containing  the  following  constituents,  lime  40  parts,  magnesia 
21,  and  siiicia  21,  yields  a  good  hydraulic  cement ;  and  he 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  stone  which  gives  a  good 
hydraulic  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime 60.60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 42.00 

SiHcia 5.00 

Alumina 2,00 

Oxide  of  iron 0.40 


100.00 
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By  comparing  the  constitaentB  of  these  last  two  stones  with 
the  analyses  of  uie  cement-6tones  of  Kew  York,  and  the  mag- 
nesian  hydraulic  limestones  of  Prof.  Eogers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  consist,  respectively,  of  nearly  the  same  combina- 
tions of  lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 

Although  not  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  preceding 
stones,  there  is  probably  none  in  which  the  alkaline  salts  do 
not  occur,  and,  m  some,  of  sufficient  amount  to  injure  mortar 
made  from  them,  by  their  efflorescence. 

50.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  AND  TESTS  OF  HY- 
DRAUUC  UMESTONES.  The  simple  external  characters 
of  a  limestone,  as  color,  texture^  fracture,  and  taste,  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  a  person  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to 
flie  hydraulic  class ;  although  they  assist  conjecture,  particu- 
larly if  the  rock,  from  which  the  specimen  is  taken,  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  clay  deposits,  or  if  it  belong  to  a 
stratum  whose  general  level  and  characteristics  are  the  same 
as  the  ar^Uo-magnesian  rocks.  These  rocks  are  ^nerally 
some  shade  of  drab,  or  of  gray.  Or  of  a  dark  grayish-blue; 
have  a  compact  texture ;  fracture  even  or  conchoidal ;  with  a 
clayey  or  earthy  smell  and  taste.  Although  the  hydraulic 
limestones  are  usually  colored,  still  it  may  happen  that  the 
stone  may  be  of  a  pure  white,  arising  from  the  combination 
of  lime  with  a  pure  clay. 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  class  to  which  a 
limestone  belongs,  from  its  physical  properties  alone,  renders 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  even  to  direct 
experiment  to  decide  the  question. 

5L  A  prejudice  exists  among  lime  manufacturers  and 
builders  in  favor  of  the  dark-cmored  products  of  calcined 
hydraulic  limestones,  but  without  any  foundation,  so  far  as 
experiment  goes,  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cements  are 
lignt  colored.  As  a  general  rule,  a  dark-colored  material  is 
an  unfavorable  sign,  as  showing  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
ingredient. 

52.  In  making  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  lime- 
stone, more  skill  in  chemical  manipulations  is  reauisite  than 
engineers  usually  possess ;  but  a  person  who  has  tne  ordinary 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  readily  ascertain  the 
Quantity  of  clay  or  <S  magnesia  contained  in  a  limestone,  and 
£rom  these  two  elements  can  pronounce,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, upon  its  hydraulic  properties.  To  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, a  small  portion  of  the  stone  to  be  tested — about  five 
drachnis — ^is  taken  and  reduced  to  a  powder ;  this  is  placed 
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in  a  capsule,  or  an  ordinary  watch  crystal,  and  slightly  dilated 
muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  it  until  it  ceases  to  eftervesce. 
The  capsule  is  then  gently  heated,  and  the  liquor  evaporated, 
until  tne  residue  in  the  capsule  has  acquired  the  consistence 
of  thin  paste.  This  paste  is  thrown  into  a  pint  of  pure  water 
and  well  shaken  up,  and  the  mixture  is  then  filtered.  The 
residue  left  on  the  filtering  paper  is  thorouffhly  dried,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  red  heat ;  this  oeinff  weighed  will  ^ve  the 
clay,  or  insoluble  matter,  contained  in  me  stone.  It  is  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  state  of  mechanical  division  of  the  in- 
soluble matter  thus  obtained  ;  for  if  it  be  wholly  granular,  the 
stone  will  not  yield  hydraulic  lime.  The  granular  portion 
must  therefore  be  carefully  separated  from  the  other  before 
the  latter  is  dried  and  weiffned. 

53.  If  the  sample  tested  contains  magnesia,  an  indication 
of  this  will  be  given  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  acid  acts; 
if  the  quantity  of  magnesia  be  but  little,  the  solution  will  at 
first  proceed  rapidly  and  then  become  more  sluggish.  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  clear  lime-water  must  be 
added  to  the  filtered  solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  this  precipitate  must  be  quickly  gathered  on  fil- 
tering paper,  and  then  be  washed  with  pure  water.  The  resi- 
due fi'om  this  washing  is  the  magnesia.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  weighed,  to  ascertain  its  proportion  to  the 
clay. 

54.  Having  ascertained,  by  the  preceding  analysis,  the 
probable  hydraulic  energy  of  the  stone,  a  sample  of  it  should 
also  be  submitted  to  direct  experiment.  This  may  be  likewise 
done  on  a  small  scale.  A  sample  of  the  stone  must  be  re- 
duced to  fraCTaents  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  A  crucible, 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  free  admission  of  air,  is  filled  with 
these  fragments,  and  placed  over  a  fire  suflicieiitly  powerful 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  stone.  The  time  for 
effecting  this  will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  When 
the  heat  has  been  applied  for  three  or  four  hours,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  calcined  stone  may  be  tried  with  an  acid,  and  the 
degree  of  the  calcination  maybe  judged  of  by  the  more  or 
less  copiousness  of  the  effervescence  that  ensues.  If  no 
effervescence  takes  place,  the  operation  may  be  considered 
completed.  The  calcined  stone  should  be  tried  soon  after  it 
has  become  cold ;  otherwise,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  jar 
made  as  air  tight  as  practicable  until  used. 

55.  When  the  calcined  stone  is  to  be  tried,  it  is  firat  slaked 
by  placing  it  in  a  small  basket,  which  is  immersed  for  five  or 
Bix  seconds  in  pure  water.     The  stone  is  emptied  from  the 
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basket  so  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  off,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  slaking  is  terminated.  This  process  will  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone, 
and  the  decree  of  its  calcination.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be 
completed  m  a  few  minutes;  in  others,  portions  only  of  the 
stone  will  fall  to  powder,  the  rest  crumbling  into  lumps  which 
slake  very  sluggishly ;  while  other  varieties,  as  the  true  cement 
stones,  give  no  evidence  of  slaking.  If  the  stone  slakes  either 
completely  or  partially,  it  must  be  converted  into  a  paste  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  putty,  being  ground  up  thoroughly,  if 
necessary,  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  paste  is  made  into  a  cake, 
and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  tumbler,  care  being 
taken  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  cake  the  same  as  that  or 
the  tumbler.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  time  of 
immersion  noted.  If  the  lime  is  only  moderately  hydraulic, 
it  will  have  become  hard  enough  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  will  continue 
to  harden  slowly,  more  particularly  from  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month  after  immersion ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  will  have 
acquired  the  consistency  of  hard  soap,  and  will  dissolve  slowly 
in  pure  water.  Affair  hydraulic  lime  will  have  hardened  so 
as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  in  about  six  or  eight  days 
after  immersion,  and  will  continue  to  grow  harder  until  fix)m 
six  to  twelve  months  after  immersion ;  it  will  then  have  ac- 
quired the  hardness  of  the  softest  calcareous  stones,  and  will 
be  no  longer  soluble  in  pure  water.  AVlien  the  stone  is  emi- 
nently hydraulic,  it  will  have  become  hard  in  from  two  to  four 
days  after  immersion,  and  in  one  month  it  will  be  quite  hard 
and  insoluble  in  pure  water;  after  six  months,  its  hardness 
will  be  about  equal  to  the  more  absorbent  calcareous  stones ; 
and  it  will  splinter  from  a  blow,  presenting  a  slaty  fracture. 

As  the  hydraulic  cements  do  not  slake  perceptibly,  the  burnt 
stone  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  before  it  is  made 
into  a  paste.  The  paste,  when  kneaded  between  the  fingers, 
becomes  warm,  and  will  generally  set  in  a  few  minutes,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  water.  Hydraulic  cements  are  far  more 
sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water  than  the  hydraulic  lime ;  and 
the  action  of  pure  water  upon  them  ceases,  apparently,  after 
a  few  weeks'  immersion  in  it. 

56.  Caloination  of  Limestone.  The  effect  of  heat  on 
lime-stones  varies  with  the  constituent  elements  of  the  stone. 
The  pure  limestones  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
without  fusing,  losing  only  their  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  impure  stones  containing  silica  fuse  completely  under  a 
great  heat,  and  become  more  or  less  vitrified  when  the  tern- 
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perature  much  exceeds  a  red  heat.  The  action  of  heat  on  the 
impure  limestones,  besides  driving  ojff  their  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  modifies  the  relations  of  their  other  chemical  constitu- 
ents. The  argillaceous  stones,  for  example,  yield  an  insoluble 
precipitate  wnen  acted  on  by  an  acid  before  calcination,  but 
are  perfectly  soluble  afterwards,  unless  the  silex  they  contain 
happens  to  be  in  the  form  of  grains. 

67.  The  calcination  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  their 
fusible  nature,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  great  care ;  for, 
if  not  pushed  far  enough,  the  under-burnt  portions  will  not 
slake;  and,  if  carried  too  far,  the  stone  becomes  dead  or 
sluggish ;  slakes  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  at  first ;  and,  if 
used  in  this  state  for  masonry,  may  do  injury  by  the  swelling 
which  accompanies  the  afier-filaking. 

58.  The  more  or  less  facility  with  which  the  impure  lime- 
stones can  be  burned  depends  upon  several  causes;  as  the 
compactness  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the  fragments  submit- 
ted to  heat,  and  the  presence  of  a  current  of  air,  or  of  aque- 
ous vapor.  The  more  compact  stones  yield  their  carbonic 
acid  less  readily  than  those  of  an  opposite  texture.  Stones 
which,  when  broken  into  very  small  lumps,  can  be  calcined 
under  the  red  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire  in  a  few  hours,  will  re- 
quire a  far  greater  degree  of  temperature,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period,  when  broken  into  fragments  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  im- 
pure limestones,  which,  when  in  large  lumps,  vitrify  at*  the 
surface  before  the  interior  is  thoroughly  burnt. 

59.  If  a  current  of  vapor  is  passed  over  the  stone  after  it  has 
commenced  to  give  ofE  its  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  gas  miich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  expelled 
with  great  difticulty,  particularly  near  the  end  of  the  process 
of  calcination,  will  be  carried  oft  much  sooner.  The  influence 
of  an  aqueous  current  is  attributed,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  purely 
to  a  mechanical  action,  by  removing  the  gas  as  it  is  evolved, 
and  his  experiments  go  to  show  that  a  like  effect  is  produced 
by  an  atmospheric  current.  In  burning  the  impure  lime- 
stones, however,  an  aqueous  current  produces  tne  farther 
beneficial  effect  of  preventing  the  vitrification  of  the  stone 
when  the  temperature  has  become  too  elevated ;  but  as  the 
vapor,  on  commg  in  contact  with  the  heated  stone,  carries  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat,  this,  together  with  the  latent  heat 
contained  in  it,  may  render  its  use  in  some  cases  far  from 
economical. 

60.  "Wood,  charcoal,  peat,  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
cite coals  are  used  for  liiel  in  lime-burning.    M.  Yicat  states. 
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that  wood  is  the  best  fuel  for  burning  hydraulic  limestones ; 
that  charcoal  is  inferior  to  bituminous  coal ;  and  that  the  re- 
sults from  this  last  are  very  uncertain.  When  wood  is  used, 
it  should  be  dry  and  split  up,  to  bum  quickly  and  give  a  clear 
blaze.  The  common  opinion  among  lime-burners,  that  the 
greener  the  fuel  the  better,  and  that  the  limestone  should  be 
watered  before  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  is  wrong ;  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  is  consumed  in  converting  the  water  in  both 
cases  into  vapor.  Goal  is  a  more  economical  fuel  than  wood, 
and  is  therefore  generally  preferred  to  it;  but  it  requires 
particular  care  in  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  for  use. 


m. 


LIME  KILNS. 

UME  KHjNS.  Great  diversity  is  met  with  in  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  lime-kilns.  Wherever  attention  has  been  paid 
to  economy  in  fuel,  the  cylindrical^  ovoidal^  or  the  inve?*ted 
conical  form  has  been  adopted.  The  two  first  being  preferred 
for  wpod  and  the  last  for  coal. 

GL  The  whole  of  the  burnt  lime  is  either  drawn  from  the 
kiln  at  once,  or  else  the  burning  is  so  regulated,  that  fresh 
stone  and  fuel  are  added  as  the  calcined  portions  are  with- 
drawn. The  latter  method  is  usually  followed  when  the  fuel 
used  is  coal.  The  stone  and  coal,  broken  into  proper  sizes 
(Fig.  1),  and  in  proportions  determined  by  experiment,  are 
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Fig.  1  ivpresefitB  a  TerticBl  ■pction  fhrofngh  the  axis  and  oontre  lines  of 
the  entraooes  coaununicating  with  the  interior  of  a  kiln  for  burning 
lime  with  ooaL 

A,  solid  manoniy  of  the  kiln,  which  is  bailt  up  on  the  exterior  like  a 
square  tower,  with  two  arched  entrances  at  B,  B  on  opposite  sides. 

C.  interior  of  the  Uln,  lined  with  flre-brlok  or  stonei 

D,  ash-pit.  * 

c,  c,  openings  between  B,  B  and  the  interior  throogh  whldi  the  bnxnfe 
lime  is  drawn. 


placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers  ;  the  coal  is  ignited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  fresh  strata  are  added  at  the  top, 
as  the  burnt  mass  settles  down  and  is  partially  withdrawn  at  the 
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bottom.  Kilns  used  in  this  way  are  csSled  perpetual  kilns  f 
they  are  more  economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than 
those  in  which  the  burning  is  intermitted,  and  which  are,  on 
this  account,  termed  intermittent  kilns.  Wood  may  also  be 
used  as  fuel  in  perpetual  kilns ;  but  not  with  such  economy 
as  coal ;  it  morebver  presents  many  inconveniences,  in  sup- 
plying the  kiln  with  fresh  stone,  and  in  regulating  its  dis- 
charge. The  inverted  conical-shaped  kiln  is  generally  adopted 
for  coal,  and  the  ovoidal-shaped  for  wood. 

62.  Some  care  is  requisite  in  filling  the  the  kiln  with  stone 
when  a  wood  fire  is  used.    A  dome  ^ig.  2)  is  formed  of  the 


Fig.  S  repreaenta  a  'rertioal  aection  through  the  axis  and 
oentze  line  of  the  ontranoe  of  a  Ume-ldUn  for  wood. 

A,  solid  maaonTy  of  the  Jdln. 

B,  arched  entxanoe. 

C,  doorway  for  drawing  kiln  and  inpplylng  foeL 

D,  interior  of  kiln. 

E,  dome  of  brolcen  etoneii  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 
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largest  blocks  of  the  broken  stone,  which  either  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  or  on  the  ash-grate.  The  lower  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  a  few  feet  less  than  that  of  the  kiln ;  and  its 
interior  is  made  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  fuel  which, 
cut  into  short  lengths,  is  j^laced  up  endwise  around  the  dome. 
The  stone  is  placed  over  and  around  the  courses  which  form 
the  dome,  the  largest  blocks  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln.  The 
management  of  the  fire  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  For  the 
first  eight  or  ten  hours  it  should  be  carefully  regulated,  in  or- 
der to  oring  the  stone  gradually  to  a  red  heat  By  applying 
a  high  he^t  at  first,  or  by  any  sudden  increase  of  it  until  the 
mass  has  reached  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  stone  is 
apt  to  shiver,  and  choke  the  kiln,  by  stopping  the  voids  be- 
tween the  courses  of  stone  which  form  the  dome.  After  the 
stone  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  supply  of  fuel  should  be 
uniform  xmtil  the  end  of  the  calcination.  The  practice  some- 
times adopted,  of  abating  the  fire  towards  the  end,  is  bad,  as 
the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  retained  by  the  stone,  require 
a  high  degree  of  heat  for  their  expulsion.  The  indications  of 
complete  calcination  are  generally  manifested  by  the  diminu- 
tion which  gradually  takes  place  in  the  mass,  and  which,  at 
this  stage,  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  primitive  volume ;  by  the 
broken  appearance  of  the  stone  which  forms  the  dome,  the 
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interBtices  between  which  being  also  choked  up  by  fragments 
of  the  burnt  stone ;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  an  iron  bar 
may  be  forced  down  through  the  burn  stone  in  the  kiln.  When 
these  indications  of  complete  calcination  are  observed,  the 
kiln  should  be  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  finish  the  burning  of  the  upper  strata. 

68.  The  form  and  relative  dimensions  of  a  kiln  for  wood  can 
be  determined  only  by  careful  experiment  If  too  great 
height  be  given  to  tne  mass,  the  lower  portions  may  be  over- 
humed  before  the  upper  are  burned  enough.  The  propor- 
tions between  the  height  and  mean  horizontal  section,  will 
depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  stone ;  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments into  which  it  is  broken  for  burning ;  and  the  more  or 
less  facility  with  which  it  vitrifies.  In  the  memoir  of  M. 
Petot,  already  cited,  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of  experiments 
made  at  Brest,  that  lar^e-sized  kilns  are  more  economical,  both 
in  the  consumption  of  ruel  and  in  the  cost  of  attendance,  than 
small  ones ;  but  that  there  is  no  notable  economy  in  fuel  when 
the  mean  horizontal  section  of  the  kiln  excee&  sixty  square 
feel 

64.  The  circular  seems  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  hori 
zontal  sections  of  a  kiln^  both  for  strength  and  economizing 
the  heat  Were  the  section  the  same  throughout,  or  the  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  kiln  cylindrical,  the  strata  of  stone, 
above  a  certain  point,  would  be  very  imperf ectlv  burned  when 
the  lower  were  enough  so,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  inflamed  gases,  arising  from  the  combustion,  are  cooled  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  stone.  To  procure,  therefore,  a 
temperature  throughout  the  heated  mass  which  shall  be  nearly 
uniform,  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  kiln  should  gradually 
decrease  from  the  point  where  the  flame  rises,  whi3i  is  near 
the  top  of  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  to  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
This  contraction  of  the  horizontal  section,  from  the  bottom 
upward,  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  as  the  draft  would 
be  injured,  and  the  capacity  of  the  kiln  too  much  diminished; 
and  in  no  case  should  the  area  of  the  top  opening  be  less  than 
about  one  fourth  the  area  of  the  section  taken  near  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  best  manner  of  arranging  the  sides  of  the  kiln, 
in  the  plane  of  the  longitudinal  section,  is  to  connect  the  top 
opening  with  the  horizontal  section  through  the  top  of  the 
dome,  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  tangent  at  the  lower  point 
shall  be  vertical. 

65.  lime-kilns  are  constructed  either  of  brick  or  of  some 
of  the  more  refractory  stones.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  should 
be  sufiiciently  thick  to  confine  the  heat,  and,  when  the  locality 
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admits  of  it  they  are  built  into  a  side  hill ;  otherwise,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  iron  hoops,  and  vertical  bars  of  iron,  to 
strengthen  the  brick-work.  The  interior  of  the  kiln  should 
be  faced  either  with  good  fii-e-brick  or  with  fire-stone. 

66.  M.  Petot  prefers  kilns  arranged  with  fire-grates,  and  an 
ash-pit  under  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  for  the  reason  that 
they  ^ve  the  means  of  better  re^ilating  the  heat,  and  of 
throwm^  the  flame  more  in  the  axis  of  the  kiln  than  can  be 
done  in  RJlns  without  them.  The  action  of  the  flame  is  thus 
more  uniformly  felt  through  the  mass  of  stone  above  the  top 
of  the  dome,  while  that  of  the  radiated  heat  upon  the  stone 
around  the  dome  is  also  more  uniform. 

67.  M.  Petot  states,  that  the  height  of  the  mass  of  stone 
above  the  top  of  the  dome  should  not  be  greater  than  from 
ten  to  thirteen  feet,  depending  on  the  more  or  less  compact 
texture  of  the  stone,  and  the  more  or  less  ease  with  whicn  it 
vitrifles.    He  proposes  to  use  kilns  with  two  stories  (Fig.  3), 


Vigt  8  npTBMnti  A  yntioMl  06ollon 
tbrongh  the  axis  and  oentee lineal 
the  entzmnoe  of  a  lime-kiln  wiUi  two 
■tories  fosr  wood. 

A,  w>lid  maaoniy  of  the  Uln. 

B,  dome  Bhown  by  the  doited  line. 
G,  interior  of  lower  story. 

D,  dome  of  upper  story. 
B,  interior  of  npper  stoxy. 
a,  arched  entrance  to  kiln. 
bf  reoeptaole  for  water  to  foraiah  a  oar- 
rent  of  aqneona  vapor. 

c,  doorway  for  drawing  kiln,  etc,  oloeed 
by  a  flro-proof  door. 

d,  uh-pit  under  flxe-grate. 

<i  npper  doorway  for  drawing  kUn,  efeOL 


for  the  purpose  of  economizing  the  fuel,  by  using  the  heat 
which  passes  ofE  from  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  to  heat  the  stone  in  the  upper  story ;  this 
story  being  arranged  with  a  side-door,  to  introduce  fuel  under 
its  dome  (3  broken  stone,  and  complete  the  calcination  when 
that  of  the  stone  in  the  lower  story  is  finished. 

M.  Petot  gives  the  following  general  directions  for  regulat- 
ing the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  kiln.  The 
greatest  horizontal  section  of  the  kiln  is  placed  rather  below 
ftie  top  of  broken  stone ;  the  diameter  of  this  section  being 
1.82,  me  diameter  of  the  grate.     The  height  of  the  dome 
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above  the  grate  ib  from  3  to  6  feet,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fuel  to  be  consumed  hourly.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln,  on 
which  the  piers  of  the  dome  rest,  is  from  4  to  6  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  grate ;  the  diameter  of  the  kiln  at  this  point 
being  about  2  feet  9  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  grate. 
The  diameter  of  the  horizontal  section  at  top  is  0.63  the  di- 
ameter of  the  greatest  horizontal  section.  The  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  kim  diminish  from  the  section  near  the  top  of  the 
dome  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  kiln ;  the  sides  of  the  kiln 
receiving  the  jtorm  shown  in  Fig.  3:  the  object  of  contracting 
the  kiln  towards  the  bottom  being  to  allow  the  stone  ne^r  the 
bottom  to  be  thoroughly  burned  by  the  radiated  heat.  The  grate 
is  formed  of  cast-iron  bars  of  the  usual  form,  the  area  cu  the 
spaces  betwen  the  bars  being  one  fourth  the  total  area  of  the 
grate.  The  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  which  may  be  on  the  same 
level  as  the  exterior  ground,  is  placed  18  inches  below  the 
grate;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  ash-pit  is  placed  a  reservoir 
for  water,  about  18  inches  in  depth,  to  furnish  an  aqueous 
current.  The  draft  through  the  grate  is  regulated  by  a  lateral 
air  channel  to  the  ash-pit,  which  can  be  totally  or  partially 
shut  by  a  valve ;  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  this  channel 
is  one  tenth  the  total  area  of  the  grate.  A  square  opening, 
16  inches  wide,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  wim 
the  bottom  of  kiln,  leads  to  the  dome  for  the  supply  of  the 
fueL  This  opening  is  closed  with  a  &e-proof  and  air-tight 
door. 

In  arranging  a  kiln  with  two  stories,  M.  Petot  states,  that 
the  grates  of  the  upper  story  are  so  soon  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  that  it  is  better  to  suppress  them,  and  to  place  the  fuel 
for  completing  the  calcination  of  the  stone  ot  this  story  on 
the  top  of  the  burnt  stone  of  the  lower  story. 

68.  Lime  burning  has  become  a  special  branch  of  industry 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
embarked,  so  that  the  engineer  has  now  no  other  concern  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  material  than  to  be  able  to  test  and 
select  from  tlie  samples  offered  him  to  suit  the  application  he 
intends  making  of  his  material. 

68.  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  lime-kilns  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  lime  in  the  United  States.  These 
vary  but  little  from  each  other  in  form  and  dimensions  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  used  throughout  the  country. 

70.  The  first  class  belongs  to  the  ^perpetual  JduM^  the 
stone  and  fuel,  which  is  usuaUy  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal, 
being  placedr  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers,  in  proportions 
pointed  out  by  experience,  which  is  fed  in  like  manner  at  the 
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top  as  the  calcined  etone  ie  gradually  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 
In  some  cases  tlie  chamber  of  these  kjlm  is  simply  an  invert- 
ed fruBtmn  of  a  cone  in  form. 


"71.  In  othere  (Fig.  4)  the  body  or  npper  portion  of  the  chamber 
is  cylindrical,  whikt  the  lower  portion  is  an  invert;ed  conical 
fmstum,  the  two  snrfaces  being  united  by  an  annular  one 
tangent  to  each. 

72.  The  second  class  is  the  flrnne  or  furnace  kiln.  In  this 
the  Btone  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the  kiln  is  calcined  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  either  wood  or  coal,  placed  in  furnaces 
near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  class  may  be  used 
either  as  intermittent  or  perpetual  kilns. 

73.  In  both  classes  the  stone  for  burning  is  broken  into 
lumps,  none  of  which  should  be  over  eight  inches  in  size  in 
any  direction.  In  the  selection  of  the  tumps  great  care  and 
experience  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  kiln  attendants,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  product  of  uniform  quality,  as  admixtures 
of  Btones  varying  m  any  important  degree  in  their  constituent 
elements,  particularly  m  those  of  hydraulic  limestones,  may 
so  vitiate  the  results  as  to  render  them  useless  for  hydraulic 
structores, 

74.  In  others  they  are  formed  of  the  &asta  of  two  conical 
Burfaees,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  a  b,  c  d,  united  at 
their  larger  bases  (Fig-  4). 

The  diameter  a  o  of  the  thimble  varies  from  eight  to  ten  feet ; 
the  diameter  at  the  bottom  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet ;  the  height  of  the  thimble  from  seven  to  ten  feet.  The 
upper  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  kiln,  if  conical,  ie  about  a 
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foot  less  than  the  lower  ;  if  cylindrical,  the  same  as  the  lower. 
The  height  of  the  body  fi'om  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  The 
draw  door  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet.  The  height  of 
the  draw  pit  nine  leet. 

The  body  A  of  the  masonry  is  sometimes  rectangular  and 
sometimes  circular  in  plan,  and  about  six  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  secured  on  the  outside  either  by  strips  of  wood  let  into 
the  masonry,  or  by  iron  curbs.  The  lining  of  the  kiln  is  of  the 
best  fire-brick. 

The  kihi,  for  burning,  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  coal 
and  stone,  those  of  the  Tatter  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  fire  is  started  from  beneath,  with  dry  wood.  The 
drawing  of  the  kiln  is  done  two  or  three  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

75.  The  perpetual  draw  water-Jlame  kilns,  for  both  coal  and 
wood,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Page,  of  Kochester,  New  York, 
have  met  with  very  general  favor  in  our  large  lime  burning 
localities. 

The  cupola  which  contains  the  burning  lime,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  chiefly  cylindrical,  being  terminated  at  top  and  bottom  by 
conical  frusta. 

The  cupola  space  is  six  by  eight  feet  between  the  main  walls 
A  A.  The  main  walls  from  out  to  out  are  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  kiln ;  fifteen  by  sixteen  feet  at  the  top : 
and  forty  feet  hiffh.  The  main  walls  are  strengthened  as  usual 
with  timber  curbs.  The  wooden  crib  at  top,  which  is  strong- 
ly boarded  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  raw  stone. 

This  kiln  receives  its  name  from  the  coal  being  first  placed 
in  pans  of  hot  water,  the  steam  from  which  being  decomposed 
facilitates  the  process  of  burning  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
steam. 

76.  Hofflnan  Kiln,  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Corps  of  Enffineers,  to  whom  the  profession  is 
already  so  much  indebted  for  his  researches  on  the  limes  and 
cements  in  the  United  States,  has  given  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet, No.  19,  Professional  Papers^  Corps  of  Engineers^  0,8. 
Army^  an  account  of  what  is  known  as  the  IIoflEman  Kiln^ 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description : — 

This  kiln  (Figs.  8,  9, 10,  11)  consists  of  an  annular  arch,  A, 
A',  the  plan  of  which  may  be  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  as  in  Fig. 
8.  The  height  of  the  arch  being  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and 
span  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  the  middle  line  of  the  chamber 
A  measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  void  space  is 
termed  the  ourning  chamher. 


The  chimney  C,  C  (Fige.  10, 11)  may  etand  in  the  central 
Bpace  £,  B',  or  exterior  to  the  kiln.  In  the  latter  case  a  smoke 
flue  leads  to  it  under  the  burning  chamber.  Fourteen  radial 
flaes  lead  from  the  haming  chf mbere  to  the  smoke  chamber, 


Tig'. n.  a^mo 

Ay  A'.  Burning  c] 


each  having  a  bell-Bhaped  damper,  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleaaore.  There  are  fourteen  arched  doora,  D,  D, 
through  the  outer  wall,  each  five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide. 
The  arched  top  of  the  bBming  chamber  is  pierced,  at  inter- 
vals of  thi'ee  or  four  feet,  with  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
termed  feed-holes,  through  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  firea. 
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Thej  are  in  number  about  three  hundred,  each  closed  with 
a  bell-«haped  cover  fitting  oyer  a  rim  or  curb,  and  dipping 
into  Band. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  solid  stone  or  brick  masoniy,  and 
covered  with  a  roof  • 

The  burning  chamber  is  lined  with  fire-brick  for  burning 
hydraulic  cement. 

77.  CaloinaUon  of  the  stone. — ^Wlien  the  kiln  is  in  opera- 
tion all  the  doorways  (Fig.  8)  numbered  from  1  to  14,  from 
left  to  right  are  kept  closed  toith  temjporary  brickworky  ex- 
cept two  or  three.  Let  the  open  ones  be  1  and  2.  The 
burnt  lime  is  drawn  from  No.  2,  and  raw  stone  taken  in 
at  No.  1  and  piled  up  in  the  burning  chamber,  leaving 
vertical  openings  under  the  feed  holes,  and  horizontal  ones 
under  the  mass  for  the  circulation  of  air  around  the  periphery 
of  the  burning  chamber. 

When  the  kiln  is  going,  all  the  compartments  but  two, 
between  each  two  consecutive  doorways,  are  filled  with  stone, 
in  all  stages,  from  the  raw  to  thoroughly  calcined. 

^  Suppose  compartments  1  and  2  empty,  and  all  the  others 
filled.  Ko.  3  contains  cement  from  stone  put  in  12  days  ago ; 
No.  4  that  from  stone  put  in  11  days  ago ;  and  so  on  around 
to  compartment  14,  which  was  fiUea  yesterday.  Separating 
No.  14  from  No.  1  is  a  sheet  iron  partition,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible air-tight.  This  partition,  called  the  cut-off ^  is  movaole. 
Yesterday  it  was  between  13  and  14 ;  to-morrow  it  will  be 
between  1  and  2,  and  so  on,  being  moved  on  one  compart- 
meht  each  day.  All  the  dampers  are  closed  to-day  except 
No.  14 ;  yesterday  all  were  closed  except  No.  13 ;  to-morrow 
only  No.  1  will  be  open.  To-day  men  are  removing  burnt 
cement  from  compartment  No.  2,  and  others  are  setting  raw 
stone  in  compartment  No.  1.  Yesterday  they  were  setting 
stone  in  No.  14,  and  removing  cement  from  No.  1.  To- 
morrow they  will  be  removing  cement  from  No.  3,  and  filling 
No.  2  with  raw  stone ;  so  that  every  day  the  setting,  drawing, 
cutoff,  and  open  damper  advance  one  compartment  The 
fires  are  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  from  the  burnt  cement  end 
round  to  the  raw  stone  end ;  say  in  compartments  7  and  8 
to-day,  6  and  7  yesterday,  8  and  9  to-morrow,  advancing  one 
compartment  per  day,  like  the  drawing  and  setting. 

"  The  compartment  that  was  in  fire  yesterday,  say  No.  6,  is 
still  very  hot  to-day.  No.  5  less  hot.  No.  4  cooler,  and  so  on  to 
No.  2,  where  the  cement  is  cool  enough  to  be  handled,  and 
men  are  removing  it  from  the  kiln,  wheelbarrows,  or  trucks 
on  portable  railway  tracks,  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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*^  The  oompartmentB  not  yet  fired  are  heated  by  the  hot 
gasee  passing  through  them  to  the  chimney,  the  stone  in  the 
compartment  next  the  fire  being  at  a  fml  red  heat,  while 
that  farthest  off,  which  was  put  in  yesterday,  is  only  warm. 

^  The  draught  of  the  chimney  is  snfiicient  to  draw  air  in  at 
the  open  doorways,  through  the  entire  mass  of  cement  and 
raw  stone,  to  the  open  fiue,  which  is  the  one  by  the  cut-off. 

^'  In  passing  through  the  burnt  cement  the  air  takes  up  the 
residue  of  heat  and  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  till,  after  pas- 
sing through  the  cement  burned  yesterday,  the  hot  current 
ignites  at  once  the  dust  coal  as  it  falls  from  the  feed  pipes, 
and  the  gases  thus  formed  being  carried  on,  mixed  with  air. 
it  is  probable  the  stone  is  burned  considerably  in  advance  oi 
where  the  coal  is  supplied. 

''As  the  hot  gases  of  combustion  pass  on,  they  ^ve  up  their 
heat  to  the  limestone,  till,  on  arrivmg  at  the  chmmey,  there 
is  only  heat  enough  remaining  to  cause  a  draught  in  a  well- 
constructed  chimney  140  to  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  plain 
that  all  the  heat  of  combustion  is  utilized,  except  such  as  may 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  and  as  the  masonry  is 
very  massive,  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  very  slight. 

^  One  peculiar  feature  of  these  kilns  is,  that  although  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  other  kilns,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  burning  mass,  repairs  may  be 
easily  made  without  letting  the  fire  so  down. 

"^  lliere  are  Hoffman  kilns  in  whidi  the  fires  have  not  been 
extinguished  for  five  years." 

78.  Methods  of  reducing  the  oaloined  stone  to  pon- 
der.— The  calcined  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process.  By  the  first,  water 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
procees  is  termed  slaking.  By  the  second  the  calcined 
stone  is  first  broken  into  small  lumps ;  these  are  then  ground 
in  a  mill  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  ascertained  by 
the  sieves  through  which  the  ground  product  must  pass. 

79.  Slaking. — ^This  may  be  done  in  three  ways : 

By  pouring  sufficient  water  on  the  burnt  stone  to  convert 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  termed  drowning 
the  lime. 

By  placing  the  burnt  stone  in  a  basket,  and  immersing  it 
for  a  tew  seconds  in  water,  during  which  time  it  will  imbibe 
enough  water  to  cause  it  to  fall,  by  slaking,  into  a  dry  pow- 
der ;  or  by  sprinkling  the  burnt  stone  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  produce  the  same  effect 

!By  allowing  the  stone  to  slake  spontaneously,  from  the 
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moisture  it  imbibes  from  the  atmoepbere,  which  is  termed 
air-slaking. 

80.  Opinion  seems  to  be  settled  among  engineers,  that 
drowning  is  the  worst  method  of  slaking  lime  which  is  to  be 
used  for  mortars.  When  properly  done,  however,  it  produces 
a  finer  paste  than  either  ox  the  other  methods ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  resorted  to  whenever  a  paste  of  this  character,  or 
a  whitewash  is  wanted.  Some  care,  however,  is  requisite  to 
produce  tliis  result.  The  stone  should  be  fresh  from  the  kiln, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  slake  into  lumps  or  fine  grit.  All  the 
water  used  should  be  poured  over  the  stone  at  once,  which 
should  be  arranged  in  a  basin  or  vessel,  so  that  the  water  sur- 
rounding it  may  be  gradually  imbibed  as  the  slaking  proceeds. 
If  fj:esh  water  be  added  during  the  slaking,  it  checks  the 
process^  and.  causes  a  gritty  paste  to  form. 

81.  In  slaking  by  immersion,  or  by  sprinkling  with  water, 
the  stone  should  be  reduced  to  small-sized  fragments,  other- 
wise the  slaking  will  not  proceed  uniformly.  The  fat  limes 
should  be  in  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  for  immersion ; 
and,  when  withdrawn  from  the  water,  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately in  bins,  or  be  covered  with  sand,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  vapour.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the  lime  becomes 
chilled  and  separates  into  a  coarse  grit,  which  takes  some  time 
to  slake  thoroughly  when  more  water  is  added.  Sprinkling 
the  lime  is  a  more  convenient  process  than  immersion,  and  is 
equally  good.  To  effect  the  slaking  in  this  way,  the  stone 
should  be  broken  into  fragments  of  a  suitable  size,  which  ex- 
periment win  determine,  and  be  placed  in  small  heaps,  sur- 
rounded by  suflicient  sand  to  cover  them  up  when  the  slaking 
is  nearly  completed.  The  stone  is  then  sprinkled  with  about 
one  fourth  its  bulk  of  water,  poured  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot,  those  lumps  which  seem  to  slake  most  sluggishly 
receiving  the  most  water ;  when  the  process  seems  completed, 
the  heap  is  carefully  covered  over  with  the  sand,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used. 

82.  Slaking  either  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  lime 
when  slaked  by  immersion,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lime ; 
100  parts  of  fat  lime  will  take  up  only  18  parts  of  water ;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  meager  lime  will  imbibe  from  20  to  35 
parts.  One  volume,  in  powder,  of  the  burnt  stone  of  rich  lime 
yields  from  1.50  to  1.70  in  volume  of  powder  of  slaked  lime ; 
while  one  volume  of  meager  Ihne,  under  like  circumstances, 
will  yield  from  1.80  to  2.18  in  volume  of  slaked  lime. 

83.  Quick  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air 
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in  a  dry  locality,  slakes  slowly,  by  imbibing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  with  a  slight  disengagement  of  heat.  Opinion 
seems  to  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  eflFect  of  this  method 
of  slaking  on  fat  limes.  Some  assert,  that  the  mortar  made 
from  them  is  better  than  that  obtained  from  any  otlier  process, 
and  attribute  this  result  to  the  re-conversion  of  a  portion  of 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  carbonate ;  others  state  the  reverse  to 
obtain,  ai^d  assign  the  same  cause  for  it.  With  regard  to 
hydraulic  ^mes,  all  agree  that  they  are  greatly  injured  by  air- 
slaking. 

84.  When  the  slaking  is  imperfect  and  is  owing  as  in 
most  cases  to  the  stone  naving  oeen  unequally  burned,  the 
lime  should  be  reduced  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  mill  tliat  will 

frind  fine  all  the  lumps.     This  is  particularly  necessary  in 
ydraulic  limes,  which  are  also  improved  in  energy  by  this 
reduction 'of  the  nnderbumed  lumps. 

85.  Air-slaked  fat  limes  increase  two-fifths  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  3.52  volumes  of  slaked 
lime.  The  meager  limes  increase  one-eighth  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  from  1.75  to  2.25  volumes 
of  slaked  lime. 

86.  The  dry  hydrates  of  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, gradually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This 
process  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  the  slaked  lime  never  re- 
gains all  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  driven  off  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  the  lime-stone.  When  converted  into  a  thick  paste, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  hydrates  gradually  absorb  carbonic 
acid ;  this  action  first  takes  place  on  the  surface,  and  proceeds 
more  slowly  from  year  to  year  towards  the  interior  or  the  ex- 
posed mass.  The  absorption  of  gasproceeds  more  rapidly  in 
the  meager  than  in  the  fat  limes.  Tnose  hydrates  which  are 
most  thoroughly  slaked  become  hardest.     The  hydrates  of  the 

Enre  fat  limes  become  in  time  very  hard,  while  those  of  the 
ydraulic  limes  become,  only  moderately  hard. 

87.  The  fat  limes,  when  slaked  by  drowning,  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  period  in  the  state  of  paste,  if  placed  in  a 
damp  situation  and  kept  from  contact  with  the  air.  They 
may  also  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without  change,  when 
slaked  by  immersion  to  a  dry  powder,  if  placed  iu  covered 
vessels.  Hydraulic  limes,  nnder  similar  circumstances,  will 
harden  if  kept  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  will  deteriorate  when 
in  powder,  unless  kept  in  periectly  air-tight  vessels. 

SB.  The  hydrates  of  fat  lime,  from  air-slaking  or  immersion, 
require  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  paste  than  the  others ;  but,  when  immersed  in  watQr>  they 
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gradually  imbibe  their  full  doBe  of  water,  the  paste  becom* 
Lg  thicker,  but  remaining  unchan^  in  volume.  Expoeed 
ip  this  way,  the  water  will  in  time  dissolve  out  all  the  lime  of 
the  hydrate  which  has  not  been  reconverted  into  a  sub-carbo- 
nate, by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  before  immersion ; 
and  if  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid,  it  will  also  dissolve  the 
carbonated  portions. 

89.  The  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  immersed  in 
water  in  the  state  of  thin  pastes,  reject  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  paste,  and  become  hard  in  time ;  if  the  paste  be 
very  stiff,  they  imbibe  more  water,  set  quickly,  and  acquire 

S eater  hardness  in  time  than  the  soft  pastes..    The  pastes  of 
e  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  which  nave  hardened  in  the 
air,  will  retain  their  hardness  when  placed  in  water. 

90.  All  limes  seem  tohavetheirnydraulic  energy  affected 
by  the  degree  of  their  calcination ;  but  only  in  their  first 
stages  of  immersion.  This  is  observed  even  in  underbumed 
common  lime  which,  when  suitably  reduced,  is  found  to  be 
slightly  hydraulic. 

§1.  The  pastes  of  the  fat  limes  shrink  very  unequally  in 
drying,  ana  the  shrinka^  increases  with  the  purity  of  the 
lime ;  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  apply  them  alone  to  any 
building  purposes,  except  in  very  thin  layers.  The  pastes  of 
the  hym-aulic  limes  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  under 
water,  or  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  humidity ;  and 
in  these  situations  they  are  never  used  alone,  as  they  are 
found  to  succeed  as  well,  and  to  present  more  economy,  when 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand. 

92.  Manner  of  reduoing  hydratillo  cement. — Ab  the 
cement  stones  will  not  slake,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  some  mechanical  process,  before  they  can  be  con 
verted  into  a  hydrate.  They  methods  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose  consist  in  first  breaking  the  burnt  stone  into  small 
fragments,  either  under  iron  cylinders,  or  in  conical-shaped 
mills  suitably  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  product  is  next 
groimd  between  a  pair  of  stones,  or  else  crushed  by  an  iron 
roller.  The  coarser  particles  are  separated  from  the  fine 
powder  by  the  ordinary  processes  with  sieves.  The  powder 
IS  then  carefully  packed  in  air-tight  casks,  and  kept  for  use. 

93.  Hydraulic  cement,  like  hydraulic  lime,  deteriorates  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  in  time  lose  all  its  hydraulic 
propeilies.  On  this  account  it  should  be  used  when  fresh 
from  the  kiln ;  for,  however  carefully  packed,  it  cannot  be 
well  preserved  when  transported  to  any  distance. 

94.  The  deterioration  ox  hydraulic  cements,  from  exposure 
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to  the  air,  arises,  probably,  from  a  chemical  diRunion  between 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  burnt  stone,  occasioned  by 
the  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When  injurea^ 
their  energy  can  be  restored  by  submitting  them  to  a  much 
slighter  degree  of  heat  than  that  which  is  requisite  to  calcine 
the  stone  suitably  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Petot,  it  appears  that  a  red  heat,  kept  up  for 
a  short  period,  is  sufficient  to  restore  damaged  nydraulic 
cements. 

85.  ^'  As  a  rule,  all  hydraulic  cements  produced  at  a  low 
heat,  whether  derived  from  argillaceous  or  argillo-ma^esian 
lime-stones,  are  light  in  weight  and  quick-setting,  and  never 
attain,  when  made  into  mortar  or  b^ton,  more  than  30  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  strength  and  hardness  of  Portland  cement 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  They  are  also  ^eatly  in- 
ferior to  good  hydraulic  lime.  This-  is  true  of  all  cements 
made  at  a  low  heat,  including  even  those  derived  from  lime- 
stones, that  might,  with  proper  burning,  have  yielded  Portland 
cement  The  celebrated  Koman  cement,  the  twice-kilned 
artificial  cements,  the  quick-setting  French  cement,  like  that 
of  Vassy,  and  all  the  hydraulic  cements  manufactured  at  the 
present  day  in  the  United  States,  belong  to  this  category." 

86.  ARTIFICIAI.  HYDRAUIJO  UMBS  AND  CE- 
MENTS.  The  discovery  of  the  argillaceous  character  of  the 
stones  which  yield  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  connected 
with  the  fact  that  brick  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  as  well  as 
several  substances  of  volcanic  origin  having  nearly  the  same 
constituent  elements  as.  ordinary  brick,  when  mixed  in  suita- 
ble proportions  with  common  lime,  will  yield  a  paste  that 
hardens  under  water,  has  led,  within  a  recent  period,  to  arti- 
ficial methods  of  producing  compounds  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  hydraulic  umestones. 

87.  M.  Yicat  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  method  of  form- 
ins  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  by  mixing  common  lime  and 
unoumt  clay,  in*  suitable  proportions,  and  then  calcining 
them.  The  experiments  of  M.  Yicat  have  been  repeated  by 
several  eminent  engineers  with  complete  success,  and  among 
others  by  General  x^asley,  who,  in  a  recent  work  by  him, 
Observations  on  lAmeSy  Calcareous  Cements^  etc.,  has  given, 
with  minute  detail,  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  an  hydraulic  cement,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
that  obtained  from  natural  stones,  can  be  made  by  mixing 
common  lime,  either  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  or  of  a  hy- 
drate, with  clay,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  suitable  de- 
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gree  of  heat.    In  some  parts  of  France,  where  chalk  is  found 
abundantly,  the  preparation  of  artificial  hydraulic  lime  has 
.become  a  branch  of  manufactui*e. 

98.  Different  methods  have  been  pursued  in  preparing  this 
material,  the  main  object  being  to  secure  the  finest  mechan- 
ical division  of  the  two  ingredients,  and  their  thorough  mix- 
ture. For  this  purpose  the  lime-stone,  if  soft,  like  chalk  or 
tufa,  may  be  reduced  in  a  wash-mill,  or  a  rolling-mill,  to  the 
state  of  a  soft  pulp ;  it  is  then  incorporated  with  the  clay,  by 
passing  them  through  a  pug-mill.  The  mixture  is  next 
moulded  into  small  blocks,  or  made  up  into  balls  between  2 
and  3  inches  diameter,  by  hand,  and  well  dried.  The  balls 
are  placed  in  a  kiln, — suitably  calcined,  and  are  finally  slaked, 
or  ground  down  fine  for  use. 

99.  If  the  lime-stone  be  hard,  it  must  be  calcined  and 
slaked  in  the  usual  manner,  before  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 
clay.  The  process  for  mixing  the  ingredients,  their  calcina- 
tion, and  further  preparation  for  use,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  case. 

100.  The  artificial  hydraulic  cement  manufactured  in 
France,  at  Boulogne,  and  possessing  the  same  qualities  as  the 
artificial  Portland  cement,  is  composed  of  79.5  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  powder,  and  20.5  of  clay,  which,  after 
being  thoroughly  mixed,  are  subjected  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  temperatm'e. 

101.  What  is  known,  in  commerce  and  among  engineers, 
as  artificial  Portland  cement,  is  a  mixture  of  the  olue  clay  of 
the  London  basin  and  chalk,  formed  by  grinding  the  materials 
together  in  water.  The  semi-fiuid  mixture  is  run  off  into 
vats,  and,  after  settling  and  attaining  sufficient  consistency,  is 
dried  by  artificial  heat  and  then  calcined,  at  a  high  tempei'a- 
ture,  to  the  verge  of  vitrification.  It  is  then  reduced  for  use 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  It  is  said  not  to  deteriorate  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  provided  it  be  kept  from  moisture. 

102.  Artificial  hydraulic  lime,  prepared  from  the  hard 
limestones,  is  more  expensive  than  that  made  from  the  soft ; 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  latter. 

103.  As  clays  are  seldom  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
as  the  limestones  which  yield  common  or  fat  lime  may  con- 
tain som^  portion  of  clay,  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two 
ingredients,  to  produce  either  an  hydraulic  lime  or  a  cement, 
must  be  detennined  by  experiment  in  each  case,  guided  by  a 
previous  analysis  of  the  two  ingredients  to  be  tried. 

If  the  lime  be  pure,  and  the  clay  be  free  from  lime,  then 
the  combinations  in  the  proportions  given  in  the  table  of  M. 
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Petot  will  give,  by  calcination,  like  results  with  the  same 
proportions  when  lound  naturally  combined. 

104.  Puzzolana,  etc.  The  practice  of  using  brick  or  tile- 
dust,  or  a  volcanic  substance  known  by  the  name  of  puzzo- 
lana.  mixed  with  common  lime,  to  form  an  hydraulic  lime, 
was  known  to  the  Bomans,  by  whom  mortars  composed  of  these 
materials  were  extensively  used  in  their  hydraulic  constructions. 
This  practice  has  been  more  or  less  followed  by  modem  engi- 
neers, who,  until  within  a  few  years,  either  used  the  puzzolana 
of  Italy,  where  it  is  obtained  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  a  pul- 
verulent state,  or  a  material  termed  Trasa^  manufactured  in 
Holland,  by  grinding  to  a  fine  powder  a  volcanic  stone  obtained 
near  Andemach,  on  the  Ehine. 

Experiments  by  several  eminent  chemists  have  extended 
the  list  of  natural  substances  which,  when  properly  burnt  and 
reduced  to  powder,  have  the  same  properties  as  puzzolana. 
They  mostly  belong  to  the  feldspatliic  and  schistose  rocks, 
and  are  either  fine  sand,  or  clays  more  or  less  indurated. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  remiU  of  analyses  of  Puzzo- 
lana^ TrasSy  a  Basalt^  and  a  SchistuSj  which^  when  burnt 
and  powdered^  were  found  to  possess  the  properties  of 
puzzolana. 


Pazxolans. 

Tnn. 

Basalt. 

Schistaa. 

SiUca 

0.445 
0.160 
0.088 
0.047 
0.120 

0.014 
0.030 
0.106 

0.670 
0.120 
0.026 
0.010 
0.050 

0.070 
0.010 
0.144 

44.60 

16.75 

9.50 

20.00 
2.37 

2760 
4.28 

46.00 

AlijTToinA , .  ^    . .           X  t .    .    .... 

26.00 

Lime 

4.00 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

14.00 

0»i<le  of  TnftPgRTnPrRe   ...,  X  ...... . 

8.00 

Potaasa 

Soda. 

,^ 

Water  and  loss 

2.00 

1.000 

1.000 

100.00 

100.00 

106.  Whether  natural  puzzolanas  occur  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  known.  The  great  abundance  of  natural  hy- 
draulic cements  would  probably  cause  no  demand  for  them, 
nor  for  artificial  puzzolanas  for  building  purposes. 

106.  All  of  these  substances,  when  prepared  artificially, 
are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  artificial  puzzolanas^ 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  occur  naturally. 

107.  General  Treussart,  of  the  French  Corps  of  Military 
Engineers,  first  attempted  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
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properties  of  artificial  pnzzolanafl  made  from  ordinary  day, 
and  of  the  best  manner  of  preparing  them  on  a  lar^  scale. 
It  appears  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  3ie  plas- 
tic clays  used  for  tiles,  or  pottery,  which  are  mictuous  to  the 
touch,  the  alumina  in  them  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fifth  to  one  third  of  the  silica,  furnish  the  best  artificial  puzzo- 
lanas  when  suitably  burned.  The  clays  which  are  more  mea- 
ger, and  harsher  to  the  touch,  yield  an  inferior  article,  but  are 
in  some  cases  preferable,  from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 

108.  As  the  clays  moBtly  contain  lime,  ma^esia,  some  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  and  alkaline  salts,  General  Treussart  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  influence  of  these  substances  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  artificial  puzzolanas  from  clays  in  which 
they  are  foimd  He  states,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
the  muriate  of  soda  seem  to  act  beneficially ;  that  magnesia 
seems  to  be  passive,  as  well  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  except  when 

.the  latter  is  found  in  a  large  proportion,  when  it  acts  nurtful- 
ly ;  and  that  the  lime  has  a  material  influence  on  the  degree 
of  heat  required  to  convert  the  clay  into  a  good  artificial  puz- 
zolana. 

109.  The  management  of  the  heat,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  material,  seems  of  the  first  consequence ;  and  Oeneral 
Treussart  recommends  that  direct  experiment  be  resorted  to^ 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point 
For  this  purpose,  specimens  of  the  clay  to  be  tried  may  be 
kneaded  into  balk  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  the  balls  when  dry, 
be  submitted  to  different  degrees  of  lieat  in  a  kiln,  or  furnace, 
through  which  a  current  oi  air  must  pass  over  the  balls,  as 
this  last  circumstance  is  essential  to  secure  a  material  possess- 
ing the  best  hydraulic  qualities.  Some  of  the  balls  are  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  their  color  indicates  that  they  are  under- 
burnt  ;  others  when  they  have  the  appearance  of  well-burnt 
brick ;  and  others  when  their  color  shows  that  they  are  over- 
burnt,  but  before  they  become  vitrified.  The  burnt  balls  are 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  this  is  mixed  with  a 
hydrate  of  fat  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  pow- 
der to  one  of  lime  in  paste.  Water  is  added,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  the  different  mixtures  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  pulp ; 
and  they  are  separately  placed  in  glass  vessels,  covered  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  imtil  they  harden.    The  com- 

^  pound  which  hardens  most  promptly  will  indicate  the  most 
suitable  decree  of  heat  to  be  applied. 

HO.  As  me  carbonates  of  lime,  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  act 
as  fluxes  on  silica^  the  presence  of  either  one  of  them  will 
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the  deffl'ee  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  the  claj  into 
natural  pnzzolana.  Clay,  containing  about  one  tenth 
of  lime,  should  be  brought  to  about  the  state  of  slightly-burnt 
brick.  The  ochreous  clays  require  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to 
convert  them  into  a  good  material,  and  should  be  burnt  until 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  well-burnt  brick.  The  more 
refractory  clays  will  bear  a  still  higher  degree  of  heat ;  but 
the  calcination  should  in  no  case  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
incipient  vitrification. 

IIL  The  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  clay  can  be  read- 
ily ascertained  beforehand,  by  treating  a  small  portion  of  the 
clay,  diffused  in  water,  with  enough  muriatic  acid  to  dis^lve 
out  the  lime ;  and  this  last  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  pre* 
liminary  stages  of  the  experiments. 

112.  General  Treussart  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experi* 
ments,  that  the  mixture  of  artificial  puzzolana  and  fat  lime 
forms  an  hydraulic  paste  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained 
by  M.  Vicat's  process  for  making  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 
M.  Curtois,  a  French  civil  engineer,  in  a  memoir  on  these  ar- 
tificial compounds,  published  in  the  AnncUes  des  Ponta  et 
ChaiiA%4es^  1834,  and  General  Pasley,  more  recently,  adopt 
the  conclusion  of  General  Treussart.  M.  Vicat's  process  ap- 
pears best  adapted  when  chalk,  or  any  very  soft  limestone, 
which  can  be  readily  converted  to  a  soft  pulp,  is  used,  as 
offering  more  economy,  and  affording  an  hydraulic  lime  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  for  most  building  purposes.  By  it  Gen- 
eral Pasley  nas  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  artificial  nydraulio 
cement  which  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  natu- 
ral varieties ;  a  result  which  has  not  been  obtained  from  any 
combination  of  fat  Ume  with  puzzolana,  whether  natural  or 
artificial. 

113.  All  the  puzzolanas  possess  the  important  property  of 
not  deteriorating  by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.  This  property 
may  render  them  very  serviceable  in  many  localities,  where 
only  common  or  feebly  hydraulic  lime  can  be  obtained. 

114.  The  well-known  artificial  Portland  cement,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  is  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  chalk 
and  clay,  in  the  state  of  paste,  which  is  then  dried  and  burned 
in  kilns  or  ovens ;  the  product  of  the  calcination  being  flinty, 
or  like  vitrified  brick.  This  degree  of  calcination  is  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material,  of  which  its  weight,  or  spe- 
cific gravity,  is  one  of  the  best  tests. 

Another  more  recent  method  of  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
hydraulicity  to  common  limes^  and  of  improving  that  of  hy« 
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draulic  limes,  is  to  place  the  calcined  stone,  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  kiln,  in  arched  ovens  which  can  be  made  air- 
tight, in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fire,  from 
a  grate  beneath;  so  that  the  heat  can  be  equally  difiPosed 
throughout  the  mass,  which  is  brought  only  to  a  slight  glow, 
as  seen  by  the  eye.  When  in  this  condition,  iron  pots  contain- 
ing sulphur  are  placed  underneath,  and  the  sulphur,  converted 
into  vapour,  allowed  to  permeate  the  mass  of  lime ;  the  escape 
of  the  vapour  from  the  oven  having  been  previously  provided 
against.  After  the  sulphur  has  been  consumed  tne  mass  is 
aUowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  ground  fine  like  other  cements. 
This  product  is  known  in  commerce  as  Scott^s  cement^  from 
the  name  of  th«  inventor,  an  oflicer  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
See  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Vol.  X.    New  Series. 


IV. 

MOKTAR. 

115.  Mortar  is  any  mixture  of  lime  in  paste  with  sand.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes ;  HydravZic  mor- 
ta/Ty  which  is  made  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  Common  mortar^ 
made  of  common  lime. 

ne.  The  term  Grout  is  applied  to  any  mortar  in  a  thin  or 
fluid  state ;  and  the  terms  Uoncrete  and  Beton^  to  mortars  in- 
corporated with  gravel  and  small  fragments  of  stone  or  brick. 

117.  Mortar  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  building.  It 
serves  as  a  cement  to  unite  blocks  ojt  stone,  or  brick.  In  con- 
crete and  beton,  which  may  be  regarded  as  artificial  conglomr 
erate  stones^  it  forms  the  matrix  by  which  the  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  held  together ;  and  it  is  the  principal  mate- 
rial with  which  the  exterior  surfaces  of  walls  and  the  interior 
of  edifices  are  coated. 

118.  The  quality  of  mortars,  whether  used  for  structures 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  for  those  immersed  in  water,  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  ;  their  propor- 
tions ;  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  has  been  converted  in- 
to a  paste  to  receive  the  sand  ;  and  the  mode  employed  to 
mix  the  ingredients.     Upon  all  of  these  points  experiment 
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is  the  oiily  unerring  gnide  for  the  engineer ;  for  the 
great  diverBitrjr  in  the  constituent  elements  of  limestonce,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ingredients  of  mortars,  must  necessarily 
alone  give  rise  to  diversities  in  results  ;  and  when,  to  these 
causes  of  variation,  are  superadded  those  resulting  from  dif- 
ferent processes  pursued  in  the  manipulations  of  slaking  the 
lime  aud  mixing  the  ingredients,  no  surprise  should  be  felt  at 
the  seemingly  opposite  conclusions  at  wnich  writers,  who  have 
pursued  the  subject  experimentally,  have  arrived.  From  the 
great  mass  of  facts,  however,  presented  on  this  subject  within 
a  few  years,  some  general  rules  may  be  laid  down,  which  the 
engineer  may  safely  follow,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
m^ing  direct  experiments. 

119.  As  to  the  action  of  salt  water  on  artificial  hydraulic 
limes  made  by  mixing  common  lime  with  a  natural  or  artifi- 
cial puzzolana,  opinion  among  European  engineers  seems  di- 
video.  Some  state  that  they  withstand  well  flie  action  of  salt 
water  ;  others  that  they  only  resist  this  action  after  the  expos- 
ed surface  becomes  coated  with  barnacles,  oysters,  etc. 

120.  The  view  now  generally  taken  of  mortar  is,  that  being 
an  artificial  sandstone,  the  nearer  its  constituents  approach 
those  of  the  natural  sandstones,  the  better  will  be  the  result 
obtained ;  and  that  therefore  the  best  proportions  for  its  in- 
gredients are  those  in  which  each  grain  or  sand  is  enveloped 
with  just  sufficient  lime,  in  a  barely  moist  state,  to  cause  the 
whole  mass  to  cohere  and  set  quickly.  Too  much  lime  causes 
shrinkage  and  cracks ;  and  when  too  much  water  is  added 
the  mass  in  drying  is  found  to  be  porous. 

121.  Sand.  This  material,  which  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  mortar,  is  the  granular  product  arising  from  the  dis- 
integration of  rocks,  fi  niay,  therefore,  like  the  rocks  from 
whidi  it  is  derived,  be  divided  into  three  principal  varieties 
— the  silicious,  the  calcareous,  and  the  argillaceous. 

Sand  is  also  named  from  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained, 
zapit  sand^  which  is  procured  from  excavations  in  alluvial,  or 
other  deposits  of  disintegrated  rock;  river  sand,  and  sea  sand^ 
which  are  taken  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  rivers. 

Builders  again  classify  sand  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain.  The  term  coarse  sand  is  applied  when  the  grain  va- 
ries between  |^th  and  -jij-th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  term  fine 
sand,  when  the  grain  is  between  ^^th  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  and  the  term  mixed  sand  is  used  for  any  mixture 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

122.  The  silicious  sands,  arising  from  the  quartzose  rocks, 
are  the  most  abundant,  and  are  usually  preferred  by  builders. 
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The  calcareous  sands,  from  hard  calcareous  rocks,  are  more 
rare,  but  form  a  good  ingredient  for  mortar.  Some  of  the 
argillaceous  sands  possess  the  properties  of  the  less  energetic 
puzzolanas,  and  are  therefore  very  valuable,  as  forming  with 
common  lime  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 

123.  The  property  which  some  argillaceous  sands  possess, 
of  forming  with  common,  or  slightly  hydraulic  lime  a  com- 
pound which  will  harden  under  water,  has  been  long  known 
in  France,  where  these  sands  are  termed  a/renes.  l£e  sands 
of  this  nature  are  usually  found  in  hillocks  along  river  valleys. 
These  hillocks  sometimes  rest  on  calcareous  rocks,  or  argil- 
laceous tufas,  and  are  frequently  formed  of  alternate  beds  of 
the  sand  and  pebbles.  The  sand  is  of  various  colors,  such  as 
yellow,  red,  and  green,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  clay  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  state. 
The  arenes  are  not  as  energetic  as  either  natural  or  artificial 
puzzolanas ;  still  they  form,  with  common  lime,  an  excellent 
mortar  for  masonry  exposed  either  to  the  open  aii;,  or  to 
humid  localities,  as  the  foundations  of  edifices. 

124.  Pit-sand  has  a  rougher  and  more  angular  grain  than 
river  or  sea  sand  ;  and,  on  this  account,  is  generally  prefer- 
red by  builders  for  mortars  used  for  brick,  or  Btone-work. 
Whether  it  forms  a  stronger  mortar  than  the  other  two  is  not 
positivelv  settled,  althou^  some  experiments  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  does. 

125.  River  and  sea  sand  are  bv  some  preferred  for  plaster- 
ing, because  they  are  whiter,  and  have  a  finer  and  more  uni- 
form grain  than  pit  sand  ;  but  as  the  sands  from  the  shores  of 
tidal  waters  contain  salts,  they  should  not  be  used,  owing  to 
their  hvgrometric  properties,  before  the  salts  are  dissolved  out 
in  fresh  water  bv  careful  washing. 

126.  Pit  sand  is  seldom  obtained  free  from  a  mixture  of 
dirt,  or  clay  ;  and  these,  when  found  in  any  notable  quantity 
in  it,  give  a  weak  and  bad  mortar.  Earthy  sands  shouldf, 
therefore,  be  cleansed  from  dirt  before  using  them  for  mor- 
tar ;  this  may  be  effected  by  washing  the  sand  in  diallow  vats, 
and  allowing  the  turbid  water,  in  which  tlie  clay,  dust  and 
other  like  impurities  are  held  in  suspension,  to  run  off. 

127.  Sand,  when  pure  or  well  cleansed,  may  be  known  by 
not  soiling  the  fingers  when  rubbed  between  them. 

128.  Hydra\ilio  mortar.  This  material  may  be  made 
from  the  natural  hydraulic  limes  ;  from  those  which  are  pre- 
pared by  M.  Yicat's  process  ;  or  from  a  mixture  of  common 
or  feebly  hydraulic  lime  with  a  natural  or  artificial  puzzolana. 
All  writers^  however,  agree  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  natural 
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than  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  when  the  former  can  be 
readily  procured. 

129.  When  the  lime  nsed  is  Btronrfy  hydraulic,  M.  Vicat  is 
of  opinion  that  sand  alone  should  oe  used  with  it,  to  form 
a  gcKxl  hydraulic  mortar.  General  Treussart  has  drawn  the 
conclusion,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  mortar  of  all  hy- 
draulic limes  is  improved  by  an  addition  of  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial puzzolana.  The  quantity  of  sand  used  may  vary  from 
1^  to  2  parts  of  the  lime  in  bulk,  when  reduced  to  a  thick 
pulp. 

130.  The  practice  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  the  construction  of  heavy  masonry,  has  been  to  add  from 
2.5  to  3.5,  in  bulk,  of  compact  sand  to  one  of  lime  of  a  thick 
paste  in  the  composition  of  their  hydraulic  mortars  ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  an  equal  bulk  of  common  lime  in  paste 
can  be  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  paste  without  occasion- 
ing any  material  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
mortar. . 

13L  For  hydraulic  mortars,  made  of  common,  feeble,  or  or- 
dinary hydraulic  Umes,  and  artificial  puzzolana,  M.  Vicat 
states  that  the  puzzolana  should  be  the  weaker  as  the  lime  is 
more  strongly  hydrauKc ;  using,  for  example,  a  very  ener- 
getic puzzolana  with  a  fat  or  a  feebly  hydraulic  lime.  The 
proportion  of  sand  which  can  be  incorporated  with  these  in- 
gredients, to  form  an  hydraulic  mortar,  is  stated  by  General 
Treussart  to  be  one  volume  to  one  of  puzzolana,  and  one  of 
lime  in  paste. 

132.  In  proportioning  the  inffredients,  the  object  to  which 
the  mortar  is  to  be  appfied  should  be  re^rded.  When  it  is 
to  serve  to  unite  stone,  or  brick  work,  it  is  better  that  the  hy- 
draulic lime  should  be  rather  in  excess :  when  it  is  used  as  a 
Vfuvt/risR  for  beton,  no  more  lime  should  be  used  than  is  strictly 
required.  No  harm  will  arise  from  an  excess  of  good  hydrau- 
lic lime,  in  any  case ;  but  an  excess  of  conmion  lime  is  mjuri- 
ous  to  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 

138.  Common  and  ordinary  hydraulic  limes,  when  made 
into  mortar  with  arenea^  give  a  good  material  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  The  proportions  in  wnich  these  have  been  foand 
to  succeed  well,  are  one  of  lime  to  three  of  arenes. 

134.  Hydraulic  cement,  from  the  promptitude  with  which 
it  hardens,  both  in  the  air  and  under  water,  is  an  invalu- 
able material  where  this  property  is  essential.  Any  dose  of 
sand  injures  its  properties  as  a  cement.  But  hydraulic  ce- 
ment may  be  added  with  decided  advantage  to  a  mortar  of 
common,  or  of  feebly  hydraulic  lime  and  sand.  It  is  in  this 
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way  that  it  is  generally  used  in  onr  public  works.  The  French 
enffineers  give  the  preference  to  a  good  hydraulic  mortar  over 
hydraulic  cement,  both  for  uniting  stone,  or  brick  work,  and 
for  plastering.  They  find,  from  their  practice,  that  when 
used  as  a  stucco,  it  does  not  withstand  well  the  effects  of 
weather ;  that  it  swells  and  cracks  in  time ;  and,  when  laid  on 
in  successive  coats,  that  they  become  detached  from  each 
other. 

General  Pasley,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  natural  and  artificial  hydraulic  cements,  does  not 
agree  with  the  French  engineers  in  his  conclusions.  He  states 
that,  when  skilfully  applied,  hydraulic  cement  is  superior  to 
any  hydraulic  mortar  lor  masonry,  but  that  it  must  be  used 
only  m  thin  joints,  and  when  applied  as  a  stucco,  that  it 
should  be  laid  on  in  but  one  coat ;  or,  if  it  be  laid  on  in  two, 
the  second  must  be  added  long  before  the  first  has  set,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  two  make  but  one  coat.  By  attending  to  these 
precautions,  General  Pasley  states  that  a  stucco  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand  will  withstand  perfectly  the  effects  of  frost. 

135.  Mortars  exposed  tcweather. — The  French  engi- 
neers, who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  mortars, 
coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  a  mortar  cannot  be  made  of  fat 
lime  and  any  inert  sands,  like  those  of  the  silicious,  or  calca- 
reous kinds,  which  will  withstand  the  oi*dinary  exposure  of 
weather  ;  and  that,  to  obtain  a  good  mortar  for  this  purpose, 
either  the  hydraulic  limes  mixed  with  sand  must  be  employed, 
or  else  common  lime  mixed  either  with  arenes^  or  with  a  puz- 
zolana  and  sand. 

136.  Any  pure  sand,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  hy- 
draulic lime,  will  give  a  good  mortar  for  the  open  air ;  but 
the  hardness  of  the  mortar  will  be  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
grain,  particularly  when  hydraulic  lime  is  used.  Fine  sand 
yields  the  best  mortar  with  ffood  hydraulic  lime ;  mixed  sand 
with  the  feebly  hydraulic  Umes;  and  coarse  sand  with  fat 
lime. 

137.  For  mortar  to  be  used  for  filling  the  exterior  of  the 
joints,  or  as  it  is  termed,  for  pointing,  the  amount  of  lime  paste 
m  bulk  should  be  but  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  void 
spaces  of  grains  of  sand.  The  bulk  of  sand  for  this  purpose 
snould  be  from  2.5  to  2.Y5  that  of  the  lime  paste. 

138.  The  proportion  which  the  lime  should  bear  to  the 
sand  seems  to  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  lime  is  slaked.  M.  Vicat  states,  that  the  strength 
of  mortar  made  of  a  stiff  paste  of  fat  lime,  slaked  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  increases  from  0.50  to  2.40  to  one  of  the  paste  in 
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'volume ;  and  that,  "wiieii  the  lime  is  slaked  bj  immersion,  one 
Yolnme  of  the  like  paste  will  give  a  mortar  that  increases  in 
strength  from  0.50  to  2.20  parts  of  sand. 

For  one  volume  of  a  paste  of  hydraulic  lime,  slaked  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  increases  from  0  to 
1.80  parts  of  sand ;  and,  when  slaked  by  immersion,  the  mor- 
tar oi  a  like  paste  increases  in  strength  from  0  to  1.70  parts 
of  sand.  In  every  case,  when  the  dose  of  sand  was  increased 
beyond  these  proportions,  the  strength  of  the  resulting  mortar 
was  found  to  decrease. 

139.  Manipulations  of  mortar. — The  quality  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  water,  is  more  anected 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  is  slaked,  and  the  ingredients 
mixed,  than  that  of  mortar  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  although  in  both  cases  the  increase  of  strength,  by 
the  best  manipulations,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  study  of  them 
a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

140.  The  results  obtained  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
slaking,  by  sprinkling,  or  by  immersion,  in  the  case  of  good 
hydraulic  limes,  are  nearly  the  same.  Spontaneous,  or  air- 
slaking,  gives  invariably  the  worst  results.  For  common  and 
slightly  hydraulic  lime,  M.  Vicat  states  that  air^slaking  yields 
the  best  results,  and  ordinary  slaking  the  worst. 

X4L  The  ingredients  of  mortar  are  incorporated  either  by 
manual  labor,  or  by  machinery:  the  latter  method  gives  resulte 
superior  to  the  former.  The  machines  commonly  used  for  mix- 
ing mortar  are  either  the  ordinary  pug-mill  (Fig.  12)  employed 
by  brickmakers  for  tempering  clay,  or  a  grinding-mill  (Fig.  13). 
Tjie  grinding-mill  is  the  best  machine,  oecause  it  not  omy  re- 
duces the  lumps,  which  are  found  in  the  most  carefully  burnt 
stone,  after  the  slaking  is  apparently  complete,  but  it  brings  the 
lime  to  the  state  of  a  uniform  stitt  paste,  which  it  shomd  re- 
ceive before  the  sand  is  incorporated  with  it.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  tne  addition  of  cement,  or  of 
an  alkaline  silicate  to  the  lime  paste,  the  former  in  powder, 
and  the  latter  in  solution,  being  uniformly  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  ma- 
terials by  the  action  of  the  mill.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  add  too  much  water,  particularly  when  the  mortar  is  to  be 
immersed  in  water.  The  mortar-mill,  on  this  account,  should 
be  sheltered  from  rain ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
it  is  supplied  may  vary  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  be  gained  by  carrying  the  process  of  mixing  be- 
yond obtaining  a  uniform  mass  oi  the  consistence  of  plastic 
claj.      Mortars  of  hydr&ulio  lime  are  injured  by  long  expo- 
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spre  to  the  air,  and  frequent  tnrninjgs  and  mixingB  with  a 

or  common  lime,  under  like  circnm- 


ahovel  or  spade;    thoee 


ng.  19  repnwBte  a  Tcrtieal  ieotfonttarcmgh 
the  aadfi  of  a  png-miB,  for  mlziiig  or  tem' 
perlng  mortar.— This  mill  oonaiata  of  a 
hooped  Teasel,  of  the  form  of  a  oonfce] 
fmstom,  which  leodyea  the  ingxediente, 
and  a  vertical  shafts  to  which  arms  with 
teeth,  resembling  an  ordinaiy  nJce,  are 
attachedyfor  the  pu^ioee  of  mixing  tlu 
ingredients. 

A,  A,  section  of  sides  of  the  vesseL 

B,  Tertical  shaft  to  which  the  arms  0  are  af- 
fixed. 

X),  horixontsl  bar  fbr  giving  a  drcnlar  iik>> 

tion  to  the  shaft  B. 
B,  siUs  of  timber  supporting  the  milL 
B,  wrougfat-iron  support  through  whidi  ttM 

nppOT  part  of  the  shaft 


stances  seem  to  be  improved.    Mortar  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  day  or  two,  will  become  sensibly  firmer;  if  not 


Fig.  18  represents  a  part  of  a  mm  for  erushlng  flia  lime 
and  tempering  the  mortsr. 

A,  heavy  wheel  of  timber,  or  cast  iron. 

B,  horizontal  bar  pamlng  through  the  wheel,  whldi  aft 
one  extremity  is  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  and  is  ai^ 
ranged  at  the  other  (C)  with  the  proper  gearing  for 
ahorse. 

Dy  a  circular  trough,  with  a  trapezoidal  cross  aecdoii 
which  receives  the  ingredients  to  be  mixed.  The 
trough  may  be  from  SO  to  SO  feet  in  diameter ;  about 
18  inches  wide  at  top,  and  19  inches  deep ;  and  be 
built  of  hard  brick,  stone,  or  timber  hdd  on  a  flzm 
foandation. 


allowed  to  stand  too  long,  it  may  be  again  reduced  to  its 
clayey  consistence,  by  simply  pounding  it  with  a  beetle,  with- 
out any  fresh  addition  of  water. 

Port  Warren  Mortar  MUL— This  mill  (Fig.  14)  which 
was  used  by  Col.  Thayer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor,  consists  of  a  circular  trough,  built  of  brick, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  measured  between  the 
centre  line  of  the  trough,  the  cross  section  of  which  (A)  was 
thirty-three  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  thirteen  inches  at  the 
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bottom,  and  twentj-foor  inchea  deep,  ^e  brick  sid^-walls 
(A^  twelve  inchee  thick  at  top,  and  onilt  vertically  on  the  in- 
tenor  and  oQtaide,  rested  on  an  annular  trench  of  concrete^ 
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one  foot  thick,  which  was  laid  on  an  annular  bed  of  broken 
stone,  two  feet  thick,  for  drainage. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  encloBed  by  tne  troi^h,  a  verti- 
cal poet,  surrounded  with  broken  stone,  encased  by  a  brick 
cylinder  (B)  has  a  gudgeon  at  top,  around  which  the  horizon- 
tal shaft  (E)  turns,  tl^t  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  (D)  for 
mixing  the  mortar. 

The  wheel  (D)  is  made  of  wood  on  the  sides  and  periphery, 
and  has  an  iron  tire  twelve  inches  broad  and  halt  an  inch 
thick;  the  interior  being  filled  with  sand  to  give  it  sufficient 
weight  to  grind  any  lumps  in  the  lime  to  a  paste.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  is  eight  feet,  and  thickness  eight  inches. 

The  radios  of  the  horse  track  for  working  the  wheel  is 
twenty  feet. 

The  annnlar  space  between  the  trough  and  the  brick  cylin- 
der in  the  centre  is  floored  with  concrete,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
broken  stone. 

Lient  W.  H.  Wright,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mortars,  thus  de- 
scribes the  nse  made  of  this  annular  ring:  "The  space  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  trongh  is  need  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
slaked  lime.  It  is  conveniently  divided  by  means  of  movable 
radial  partitions  into  sixteen  equal  parts,"  each  containing  the 
fflxteentb  part  of  a  cask  of  lime  in  paste. 
A  vood!en  trongh  (f)  leads  from  the  reservoir  where  the 
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lime  is  slaked  and  converted  into  a  creamy  oonsistence,  to  the 
annolar  ring  (C),  where  it  is  allowed  to  Btand  as  long  as  pos* 
'Bible  before  being  thrown,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
jsand,  into  the  mill. 

nie  malaxatOT. — Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  a  mill 
designed  by  M.  Coignet,  recently  introdnced  in  Finance,  and 
employed  m  mixing  Mtoa  agelom^rd  for  the  works  in  and 
about  Paris.  It  is  called  a  matazator,  and  coneists  of  twin 
Bcrews,  having  their  helices  interlocked,  and  turning  and  ex- 
erting their  force  in  the  same  direction.  This  maSune  may 
be  described  as  follows : 


A  is  the  frame  of  the  machine,  having  at  the  upper  end  the 
croes-pieces  B,  upon  which  are  mounted  the  geanngs,  and  at 
the  lower  part  the  cross-piece  cc',  upon  which  are  fixed  the 
rests  or  steps  for  the  lower  part  of  the  helices  to  run  in. 

D  are  the  cores  of  the  nelices,  upon  which  are  fastened 
either  continuous  or  interrupted  blades  S  S  S,  forming  the 
thread  of  the  helix.  Continuous  blades  are  more  generally 
used. 

K  are  waeon-wheels,  mounted  on  an  axle,  which  enable  the 
madiine  to  he  transported  thereon,  and  which,  when  the  ma- 
chine is  in  use,  serve  to  maintain  the  malaxator  at  its  proper 
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indinatioxx  (abont  twenty-five  degrees).    The  brace  J  is  used 
to  steady  the  malaxator. 

M  If  m  Wy  gearings  of  any  kind  for  giving  motion  to  the 
helices,  either  by  steam,  horse-power,  or  nand-power ;  Oy  coni- 
cal sleeves  or  stoppers,  adjustable  upon  the  shifts  D,  for  re- 
gulating the  exoaus  of  tne  artificial  stone  paste,  and  by  re- 
tarding the  same,  increasing  the  pressure  and  malaxation  of 
the  paste  in  the  part  Q'  of  the  machine. 

Q,  bodv  of  the  malaxator,  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  helices. 

P,  receiving  chamber,  where  the  materials  enter  the  mal- 
axator. 

T,  sand  hopper,  with  its  adjustable  reeister  or  gate  ^,  and, 
when  required,  a  sifting  apparatus ;  q\  sBding  gate,  to  allow 
of  the  draina^  of  the  machine. 

S'  S',  feeding  screws,  working  in  the  lower  part  of  the  two 
hoppers  R'  E',  the  one  for  lime,  the  other  for  sand,  or  any 
otiber  material  or  substance  to  be  introduced  into  the  artificial 
stone  paste,  and  feeding  the  same  to  the  chamber  P; 
r  T^  r"  r^'\  pulleys,  for  chains  or  belts  g^  for  transmitting  the 
movement  to  the  feeding  screws  S'  S' ;  ^  t"y  spur-wheel 
and  pinion  (changeable  for  others  of  different  relative  speed), 
for  regulating  the  exact  amount  of  the  two  substances  m  the 
hoppers  K'  K',  to  be  delivered,  in  so  many  turns  of  the 
helices,  into  the  receiving  chamber  P. 

Z  is  a  pipe  for  supplying  the  water,  for  which  there  is  an 
overfiow  at  W.  The  sand  oeing  drowned  or  fully  saturated 
in  a  given  proportion,  by  varying  the  overflow  W,  gives  the 
proper  amount  of  water  for  each  turn  of  the  helices. 

H  are  movable  wooden  shafts,  which  are  placed  in  proper 
straps  in  the  machine,  and  serve  to  hitch  or  harness  a  horse  to 
the  same  when  it  has  to  be  taken  from  one  place  to  another, 
making  it  a  perfect  wagon. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  malaxator  are  the  following : 
First.  The  apparatus,  having  the  receiving  chamber  P  upon 
the  ground,  is  led  easily,  with  little  labor ;  and  the  part  Q', 
or  delivery,  being  elevated,  allows  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket 
being  placed  unaer  to  receive  the  artificial  stone  paste.    This 
inclination  also  causes  a  more  powerful  malaxation,  by  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  matter,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity. 
Second.  The  gearings  are  out  of  the  way,  away  from  sand, 
water,  dust,  etc. 

Third.  The  helices  having  their  blades  interlaid,  their 
action  upon  the  materials  is  oi  quite  a  different  character  than 
when  said  helices  are  not  thus  conjugated. 
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FomiL  The  Band  is  gmgod  by  a  register.  The  lime  and 
the  hydraulic  cement,  me  coloring  matter,  texture  giver,  or 
any  other  material  used,  may  be  also  fed  automically,  and  the 
machine  once  set  by  the  inspector,  the  product  is  mvariably 
the  same,  besides  saving  the  labor  of  a  hand  whose  trustwor- 
thiness is  required  to  obtain  good  results.  The  continuous  in- 
troduction by  small  and  regular  quantities  of  the  different 


lig.  16  represents  a  vertical  sectioa  of  thA 

mixing  cylinder  tat  beton  ooignet. 
a,  aide  of  cylinder. 
A,  cast  iron  base. 

c,  rertlcal  sbaft. 

d,  d,  cnrvod  arms. 

«,  e,  lielicoidal  bladee. 

ft/*  oyoloidal  arms. 

0,  horiaontal  opening  at  the  base. 


h.  A,  Tortloal  guides  for  moTabla 
B,  E,  short  stationary  arms. 

0,  G,  movable  band. 

H,  H,  handles  for  lifting  band. 

1,  supply  trough. 
L,  scraper. 

K,  revolving  horisontal  plate. 
p,  immovable  bottom  plate. 


substances,  and  the  constant  amount  of  the  water  supplied  to 
the  sand,  place  the  materials  in  the  best  circumstances  for 
producing,  by  proper  action  of  the  helices,  an  excellent  result. 
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difficult  to  obtain  if  the  component  ingredients  had  been 
thrown  in  by  shovel  or  basketfols  at  a  time.  (See  ProfeS" 
sional  jPaperSy  Corps  of  JEnfftneera,  No.  19). 

Another  form  oi  mill,  which  is  shown  in  Fiff.  16,  has  been 
made  nse  of  in  France  lor  mixing  certain  kin£  of  beton.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  cyL'nder  a  resting  on  a  cylindrical  base 
of  cast  iron  b.  A  vertical  shaft  c  passes  through  the  cylinder, 
having  attached  to  it  curved  arms  dj  which,  by  revolving 
horizontally,  serve  to  mix  the  sand  and  lime.  The  distributor 
Q  revolves  norizontally,  receives  the  sand  and  lime  which  come 
from  the  conducting  trough  I,  and  distributes  them  equally 
around  for  mixing.  Short  stationary  arms  E  E  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  aud  form,  with  the  movable  arms, 
breaks  for  dashing  and  mixing  the  sand  and  lime.  Three 
helicoidal  blades  e  e^  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft, 
force  the  mixture  downwards  and  outwards.  Oycloidal  arms 
ffy  revolving  horizontally  near  the  floor  of  the  cylinder,  expel 
the  mixture  at  the  side  opening  around  the  bottom.  A  mova- 
ble band  of  iron  G  G,  by  being  moved  up  or  down,  enlarges 
or  diminishes  the  opening  around  the  bottom,  h  A,  vertical 
ffuiding  shafts  for  movable  band.  H  H,  handles  by  which 
tne  band  G  G  is  moved.  A  plate  N  is  attached  to  c  and  re- 
volves horizontally,  receiving  the  mixture  from  the  cylinder. 
A  curved  plate  oi  iron  L,  fixed  to  immovable  bottom-plate  P, 
scrapes  mixture  from  N  as  it  revolves. 

143.  Setting  and  durability  of  mortars.  Mortar  of 
common  lime,  without  any  addition  of  puzzolana,  will  not  set  in 
humid  situations,  like  the  foundations  of  edifices,  until  after  a 
very  long  lapse  of  time.  They  set  very  soon  when  exposed 
to  me  air,  or  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If,  after 
having  become  hard  in  the  open  air,  they  are  placed  under 
water,  they  in  time  lose  their  cohesion  and  fall  to  pieces. 

144.  Common  mortars,  which  have  had  time  to  harden, 
resist  the  action  of  severe  frosts  very  well,  if  they  are  made 
rather  poor,  or  with  an  excess  of  sand.  The  sand  should  be 
over  2.40  parts,  in  bulk,  to  one  volume  of  the  lime  in  paste ; 
and  coarse  sand  is  foimd  to  give  better  results  than  fine  sand. 

145.  Good  hydraulic  mortars  set  equally  well  in  damp 
situations,  and  in  the  open  air ;  and  those  which  have  hard- 
ened in  the  air  will  retain  their  hardness  when  immersed  in 
water.  They  also  resist  well  the  action  of  frost,  if  they  have 
had  time  to  set  before  exposure  to  it ;  but,  like  common  mortars, 
they  require  to  be  made  with  an  excess  of  sand,  to  withstand 
weU  atmcpspheric  changes. 

146.  The  surface  ox  a  mass  of  hydraulic  mortar^  whether 
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made  of  a  natural  hydraulic  lime  or  otherwise,  when  im- 
mersed in  water,  becomes  more  or  less  degraded  by  the  action 
of  the  water  npon  the  lime,  particularly  in  a  current.  When 
the  water  is  stagnant,  a  very  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  owing  to  the  absorption  by 
the  lime  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water.  This  crust, 
if  the  water  be  not  agitated,  will  preserve  the  soft  mortar 
beneath  it  from  the  farther  action  of  the  water,  until  it  has 
had  time  to  become  hard,  when  the  water  will  no  longer  act 
upon  the  lime  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

147.  Hydraulic  mortars  set  with  more  or  less  promptness, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  hydraulic  lime,  or  of  the 
puzzolana  which  enters  into  their  composition.  Artificial  hy- 
oraulic  mortars,  with  an  excess  of  lime,  set  more  slowly  than 
when  the  lime  is  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients. 

148.  The  quick-setting  hydraulic  limes  are  said  to  furnish 
a  mortar  which,  in  time,  acquires  neither  as  much  strength 
nor  hardness  as  that  from  the  slower-setting  hydraulic  limes. 
Artificial  hydraulic  mortars,  on  the  contrary,  which  set  quick- 
ly gain,  in  time,  more  strength  and  hardness  than  those  which 
set  slowly. 

149.  The  time  in  which  hydraulic  mortars,  immersed  in 
water,  attain  their  greatest  hardness,  is  not  well  ascei-tained. 
Mortars  made  of  strong  hydraulic  limes  do  not  show  any 
appreciable  increase  pt  hardness  after  the  second  year  of 
their  immersion ;  while  the  best  artificial  hydraulic  mortars 
continue  to  harden,  in  a  sensible  degree,  during  the  third  year 
after  their  immersion. 

150.  It  is  found  from  experience  that  those  mortars  which 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  hardness  on  the  surface,  absorb 
the  least  amount  of  water  and  are  less  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  and  weather. 

151.  Theory  of  Mortars.  The  paste  of  a  hydrate,  either 
of  common  or  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  gas  from  it ;  passes  to  the  state  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime ;  without,  however,  rejecting  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  gradually  hardens.  The  time  required  for 
the  complete  saturation  of  the  mass  exposed,  will  cfepend  on 
its  bulk.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  commences  at  the  surface 
and  proceeds  more  slowly  towards  the  centre.  The  harden- 
ing of  mortars  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  this  absorption  of  the  gas,  as  no  chemical  action  of 
lime  upon  quartzose  sand,  whidi  is  the  usual  kind  employed 
for  mortars,  has  hitherto  beep  detected  by  the  most  careful 
experiments. 
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The  depth  to  which  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
tends in  hydraulic  lime,  and  also  in  some  degree  the  hardening, 
decreases  as  the  hydraulic  energy  caused  by  the  silix;a  that 
enters  into  their  composition  is  the  greater. 

152.  With  regard  to  hydraulic  mortars,  it  is  diflScult  to  ac- 
count for  their  nardening,  except  upon  the  effect  which  the 
siliqate  of  lime  may  have  upon  the  excess  of  simple  hydrate 
of  uncombined  lime  contained  in  the  mass.  M.  retot  sup- 
poses, that  the  particles  of  silicate  of  lime  form  so  many 
centres,  around  which  the  uncombined  hydrates  group  them- 
selves in  a  crystalline  form ;  becoming  tnus  sufficienUy  hard 
to  resist  the  solvent  action  of  water.  With  respect  to  the 
action  of  quartzose  sand  in  hydraulic  moilars,  M.  Petot 
thinks  that  the  grains  produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as 
the  particles  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  in  inducing  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  imcombined  hydrate. 


V. 
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158.  This  term  is  applied,  by  English  architects  and  engi- 
neers, to  a  mortar  of  nnely-pulverized  quick-lime,  sand,  and 
gravel.  These  materials  are  first  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  dry 
state,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  me  mass  to  the  ordi- 
nary consistence  of  mortar,  and  it  is  then  rapidly  worked  up 
by  a  shovel,  or  else  passed  through  a  pug-mill.  The  concrete 
is  used  immediately  after  the  materials  are  well  incorporated, 
and  while  the  mass  is  hot. 

154.  The  materials  for  concrete  are  compounded  in  various 
proportions.  The  most  approved  are  those  in  which  the  lime 
and  sand  are  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a  good  mortar, 
and  the  gravel  is  twice  the  bulk  of  the  sand.  The  gravel 
used  should  be  clean,  and  any  pebbles  contained  in  it  larger 
than  an  egg,  should  be  broken  up  before  the  materials  are 
incorporated. 

156.  Hot  water  has  in  some  cases  been  used  in  making 
concrete.  It  causes  the  mass  to  set  more  rapidly,  but  is  not 
otherwise  of  any  advantage. 
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156.  The  btilk  of  a  mass  of  coBcrete,  when  first  made,  is 
found  to  be  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  total  bulk  of  the  dr^ 
materials.  But,  as  the  lime  slakes,  the  mass  of  concrete  is 
found  to  expand  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  for 
every  foot  ox  the  mass  in  depth. 

157.  The  use  of  concrete  is  at  present  mostly  restricted  to 
forming  a  solid  bed,  in  bad  soils,  for  the  foundations  of  edi« 
fices.  It  has  also  been  used  to  form  blocks  of  artificial  stone, 
for  the  walls  of  buildings  and  other  like  purposes ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  possesses  neither  the  durability 
nor  strength  requisite  for  structures  of  a  permanent  character, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  or  of  the  weather. 

158.  BETON.  The  term  b^ton  is  applied,  by  French 
engineers,  to  any  mixture  of  hydraulic  mortar  with  fragments 
of  orick,  stone,  or  gravel ;  and  it  is  now  also  used  by  English 
engineers  in  the  same  sense. 

£59.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  for  b^ton  are 
variously  stated  by  different  aumors.  The  sole  object  for 
which  tne  gravel,  or  the  broken  stone  is  used,  being  to  obtain 
a  more  economical  material  than  a  like  mass  of  hydraulic 
mortar  alone  would  yield,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone  should 
be  as  great  as  can  be  thoroughly  united  by  the  mortar.  The 
smallest  amount  of  mortar,  therefore,  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  will  be  that  which  will  be  just  equal  in  volume 
to  the  void  spaces  in  any  given  bulk  of  the  broken  stone,  or 
gravel.  The  proportion  which  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
void  spaces  bears  to  any  bulk  of  a  loose  material,  like  broken 
stone,  or  gravel,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  filling  a  vessel 
of  known  capacity  with  the  loose  material,  and  pouring  in  as 
much  water  as  the  vessel  will  contain.  The  volume  of  water 
thus  found,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  void  spaces. 

B^ton  made  of  mortar  and  broken  stone,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  were  ascertained  by  the  process 
lust  detailed,  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results ;  but, 
m  order  to  obviate  any  defect  arising  from  imperfect  manip- 
ulation, it  is  usual  to  add  an  excess  of  mortar  above  that  of 
the  void  spaces. 

160.  In  a  large  amount  of  concrete  used  for  the  foundation 
bed  and  backing  of  the  sea  walls  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  was  composed  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar  made  with  salt  water  and  the  common  shingle  of 
the  shores,  which  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  pebbles 
of  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  proportions  used  for  the  foun- 
dation bed  was  about  one  part  in  Volume  of  stiff  mortar  to  three 
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parts  in  Tolnme  of  Bhingle  for  the  fotindatioo  bed,  and  two 
and  seven-tenths  parts  for  the  backing  of  the  walls.  The 
small  and  large  pebbles  of  the  shingle  were  so  proportioned 
as  to  give  the  least  amount  of  void  space  to  be  filled  by  the 
mortar ;  this  void  space  l>eing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  volume  of  shingle. 

The  materials  were  mixed  b^  hand ;  the  shingle  first  beinff 
spread  out  upon  a  platform  or  rough  boards  to  the  depth  oi 
nt>m  eight  to  twelve  inches,  the  lai^er  pebbles  on  top ;  the 
mortar  was  spread  in  a  layer  of  uni&rm  thickness  over  this, 
and  the  whole  worked  up  with  shovels  and  hoes  until 
thoroughly  incorporated. — (Papers  on  Practical  Engineering, 
No.  2.    ICeport  of  Col.  S.  Thayer,  U.  S.  Corps  of  iSgineers.) 

In  the  hydraulic  concrete  used  upon  some  others  of  our 
public  works,  the  broken  fraffmente  of  granite  were  in  bulk 
about  If  that  of  the  hydraulic  mortar.  Besides  this,  other 
fn^ments,  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  cubic  foot  each, 
and  forming  about  one-twelfth  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete, 
were  worked  into  the  layer  as  they  were  carried  up.  This 
practice  is  a  very  usual  one  for  foundation  beds,  as  it  effects  a 
saving  of  cost. 

The  best  and  most  economical  b^ton  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  broken  stone,  or  brick,  in  fragments  not  larger  than  a 
hen's  e^g,  and  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel  mixed  m  suitable 
proportions. 

In  making  Ik^ton,  the  mortar  is  first  prepared,  and  then  in- 
corporated with  the  finer  gravel;  the  resulting  mixture  is 
spread  out  into  a  cake,  4  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  over  which 
the  coarser  gravel  and  broken  stone  are  uniformly  strewed 
and  pressed  down,  the  whole  mass  being  finally  brought  to  a 
homogeneous  state  with  the  hoe  and  shovel. 

B^ton  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  concrete,  to  which 
it  is  superior  in  every  respect,  but  particularly  so  for  foun- 
dations laid  under  water,  or  in  humid  localities. 

16L  B^ton  made  of  small  fra^ents  of  stone  or  pebbles 
has  within  recent  years  been  apphed  to  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  houses.  For  this  purpose,  the  concrete  is  laid  up  in 
lavers  and  rammed  within  a  plank  boxing  having  an  interior 
width  equal  to  the  thickness  of  wall.  The  sides  of  the  boxing 
are  conmied  by  vertical  posts  which  can  be  sxdtablv  adjusted 
to  the  required  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  scaffolding.  In  the  case  of  hollow  walls, 
a  slip  of  board  of  the  thickness  of  the  required  hollow,  or 
void,  and  slightly  wedge-shaped  to  admit  oi  its  being  easily 
removed,  is  laid  norizontally  within  the  box,  and  the  layer  of 
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concrete  rammed  well  in  around  it ;  ordinary  brick  being  in- 
serted as  ties  to  connect  the  interior  and  exterior  portions  of 
the  wall. 

In  the  sewers  and  many  public  and  private  edifices  recently 
constructed  in  Paris  of  concrete,  the  proportions  used  were 
one  part  in  volume  of  lime,  one  fourth  of  one  volume  of 
hydraulic  cement,  to  five  volumes  of  sand.  It  is  stated  that  in 
six  or  eight  hours  after  beginning  a  given  length  of  sewer  the 
centres  can  be  safely  removed ;  and  that,  in  fcur  or  five  days 
after  a  section  has  been  completed,  it  can  be  opened  for  use. 
For  the  construction  of  arches,  the  volume  of  cement  used  is 
doubled. 

Some  of  the  buildings  above  referred  to  were  constructed 
with  groined  or  cylindrical  arched  fire-proof  floors,  of  spans 
from  nine  to  twenty-eight  feet,  the  rise  in  each  case  being  one 
tenth  of  the  span ;  the  thickness  of  the  arches,  at  the  crown, 
varying  from  five  and  a  half  to  fourteen  inches. 

The  crushing  weight  of  this  concrete  is  nearly  fifty-four 
hundred  pounds  to  tne  square  inch ;  the  tenacity  about  five 
himdred  pounds. 

162.  An  artificial  sandstone,  termed  Bdiofi-Coignet  from 
the  inventor,  is  very  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in 
France  for  all  building  purposes,  as  foundations,  walls,  light 
arches,  etc.  It  sets  and  hardens  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Its  constituents  are  clean  river  sand  from  four  to  five  parts  in 
volume ;  common  or  hj^draulic  lime  one  part  in  volume ; 
hydraulic  or  artificial  !rortland  cement  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  one  part  in  volume ;  water  variable,  but  only 
enough  to  moisten  me  other  materials  and  cause  them  to 
cohere.  Coarse  sand  from  one-twentieth  to  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  give  the  best  results ;  the 
finer  sands  requiring  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
concrete  and  in  packing  it  when  laid  to  secure  greater  so- 
lidity. 

163.  In  preparing  the  concrete  the  lime  and  sand  are  made 
into  heaps  of  about  one  cubic  yard  in  volume  in  alternate 
layers  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  heap  is  then  worked  up 
dry  with  tlie  shovel.  In  this  state  it  is  delivered  by  suitable 
machinery,  like  that  for  raising  grain,  into  the  top  of  a  pug- 
mill  of  a  cylindrical  body  f onned  of  boiler  iron.  The  revolv- 
ing vertical  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  is  driven  bv  steam  or 
animal  power,  has  curved  arms  afiixed  horizontally  to  it,  the 
two  lower  arms  being  of  suitable  forms  to  press  the  mixed 
material  downwards,  and  expel  it  through  an  aperture,  where 
it  is  received  into  boxes,  or  hand  barrows,  and  conveyed  to 
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where  it  is  to  be  laid  or  moulded.  The  water  for  the  mixing 
is  either  thrown  in  as  needed,  by  hand  into  the  top  of  the 
mill,  or  else  supplied  by  a  circular  trough  perforated  with 
holes,  which  is  placed  around  the  inside  of  the  mill  at  top. 
When  cement  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  it  is  first  made  into  a 
suitable  paste  with  water,  and  then  added  to  the  others,  from 
a  vessel  over  the  top  of  the  mill,  from  which  it  is  poured  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  in  the  requisite  amount^ 

164.  For  aU  ordinary  work,  one  passage  through  the  pug- 
mill  is  sufficient,  but  whei*e  greater  thoroughness  in  the  mix- 
ture is  a  requisite,  the  concrete  may  be  passed  through  the 
mill  a  second  time. 

165.  The  concrete  when  laid  or  moulded  is  put  in  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and 
packed  moderately  by  hand  with  pestles  weighing  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  pounds. 

166.  To  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  settings  when  necessary, 
the  materials  may  be  heated,  in  process  of  mixing,  by  a  spi- 
ral tube  or  worm,  through  which  heated  air,  steam,  or  hot 
water  is  caused  to  circulate. 

167.  Among  other  artificial  conglomerates,  that  known  as 
Hansome's  artificial  stone,  from  tlie  name  of  the  inventor,  is 
now  coming  into  use  in  England.  This  material  consists  of 
clean  river  sand  the  grains  of  which  are  cemented  with  the 
silicate  pf  lime.  To  effect  this  union  a  silicate  of  soda  is 
formed,  by  digesting  common  fiints  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  in  iron  air-tight  cylindrical  vessels,  by  means  of  steam, 
under  a  pressure  oi  seventy  pounds,  which  circulates  through 
a  coil  of  iron  pipes.  The  sand,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  finely  ground  carbonate 
of  lime  to  fill  the  voids  between  the  grains.  To  each  bushel 
of  this  mixture  a  gallon  of  the  silicate  is  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  loam  mill.  The  mixture  is  then 
moulded,  and  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  is  thrown  over  it  with  ladles ;  the  moulded  blocks 
are  then  immersed  in  the  solution,  in  open  tanks,  which  is 
kept  boiling,  by  steam  passed  through  it  in  pipes,  for  several 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks.  This  process  ex- 
pels any  air  that  may  have  been  retained  in  the  blocks  and 
facilitates  the  forming  of  the  silicate  of  calcium.  The  block 
is  then  taken  out  ana  the  chloride  of  sodium,  that  has  been 
formed,  thoroughly  washed  out  with  fresh  water  poured  over 
the  block. 

This  artificial  stone  is  found  to  be  very  hard,  and  some 
specimens  to  have  offered  as  great  a  resistance  to  rupture,  by 
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compresBion  and  extensioD,  as  the  best  sandstones  and  mar- 
bles. 

168,  General  Gillmore  in  his  Report,  Profeaisional  Papers^ 
Corps  of  Engineers^  No.  19,  gives  the  following  account  or 
b^ton-Coignet  or  agglom^r^. 

Baton  Agglomere.  This  name  is  given  to  a  b^ton  of 
very  superior  quality,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  artificial 
stone  or  great  strength  and  hardness,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  experiments  and  researches,  eirtending  through  many 
years,  of  M.  Fran9ois  Coignet,  of  Paris. 

The  essential  conditions  which  must  be  carefully  observed 
in  making  this  b^ton  are  as  follows : 

Ft/rst  Only  materials  of  the  first  excellence  of  their  kind, 
whether  common  or  hydraulic  lime,  or  hydraulic  cement,  can 
be  used  for  the  matrix. 

Second.  The  quantity  of  water  must  not  exceed  what  is 
barely  sufficient  to  convert  the  matrix  into  a  stiff,  viscous  paste. 

Third.  The  matrix  must  be  incorporated  with  the  solid 
ingredients  by  a  thorough  and  prolonged  mixing  or  trituration, 
producing  an  artificial  stone  paste,  decidedly  incoherent  ia 
character  until  compacted  by  pressure,  in  which  every  gram 
of  sand  and  gravel  is  completely  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
the  paste.  There  must  be  no  excess  of  paste  when  the  matrix 
is  common  lime  alone.  With  hydraulic  lime  this  precaution 
is  less  important,  and  with  good  cement  it  is  unnecessary. 

Fourth,  The  Mton  or  artificial  stone  is  formed  by  thorough- 
ly ramming  the  stone  paste,  in  thin,  successive  layers,  with 
iron-shod  rammers. 

169.  The  materials  employed  in  making  his  b^ton  are 
sand,  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Portland  cement. 

The  sand  should  be  as  clean  as  tliat  ordinarily  required  for 
mortar,  for  stone  or  brick  masonir  of  good  quality.  Sand 
containing  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  clay  may  be  used  without 
washing,  tor  common  work,  by  proportionally  increasing  the 
amount  of  matrix.  Either  fine  or  coarse  sand  will  answer, 
or,  preferably,  a  mixture  of  both,  containing  gravel  as  large 
as  a  small  pea,  and  even  a  small  proportion  of  pebbles  as 
large  as  a  hazel  nut.  There  is  an  advanta^  m  mixing 
several  sizes  together,  in  such  proportion  as  shall  reduce  the 
volume  of  voi£  to  a  minimum.  Coarse  sand  makes  a  harder 
and  stronger  b^ton  than  fine  sand.  The  extremes  to  be 
avoided  are  a  too  minute  subdivision  and  weakening  of  the 
matrix,  by  the  use  of  fine  sand  only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
undue  enlargement  of  tlie  volume  of  voids,  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  coarse  sand,  on  the  other. 
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The  Bilicions  sands  are  considered  the  best,  though  all 
kinds  are  employed.  When  special  results  are  desired  m  the 
'Way  of  strength,  texture,  or  color,  the  sand  should  be  selected 
accordinfi^ly. 

170.  fhi  common  lime  Bhonld  be  air-«lakcd,  or,  better 
still,  it  may  be  slaked  by    aspersion  with   the  minimum 

Juantity  of  water  that  will  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
er, it  should  be  passed  through  a  line  wire  screen  to 
exclude  all  lumps,  and  used  wimin  a  day  or  two  after 
slaking,  or  else  kept  in  boxes  or  barrels  protected  fromllie 
atmosphere. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  employ  fat  lime  alone  as  the  matrix  of  b^ton  agglom^r^, 
particularly  in  monolithic  constructions,  in  consequence  of  its 
tardy  induration.  Even  when  used  in  combination  with 
hydraulic  lime  or  cement  it  acts  as  a  diluent 

ITL  Attempts  to  make  b^ton  of  even  average  qui 
without  good  nydraulic  inOTcdierits,  have  failed  in  the  XJnil 
States ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  character- 
istic excellence  can  be  attained,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or 
even  montlis,  by  a  mixture  of  this  character. 

172.  The  most  suitable  hydraulic  limes  are  those  derived 
from  the  argillaceous  limestones,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
magnesian  or  argillo-magnesian  varieties.  These  limestones 
contain  before  burning  rrom  15  to  25  per  cent — ^generally 
less  than  20  per  cent— of  clay.  After  Duming,  the  lime  is 
slaked  to  powder  by  aspersion  with  water,  and  sifted  to 
exclude  unslaked  lumps. 

Hydraulic  lime  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  bdton  agglom^r^,  except  in  comparison  with  common 
lime.  It  may  be  altogether  replaced  by  good  hydraulic 
cement,  or  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  common  lime, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  cement  A  stiff  paste  of  this  lime 
should  set  in  the  air  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  and 
sustain  a  wire  point  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
loaded  with  one  pound,  in  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Its  energy,  and  therefore  its  value,  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  clay  which  it  contains,  which  generally  will  not 
exceed  20  per  cent,  before  burning,  although  it  may  reach  25 
per  cent.  i3eyond  this  point  the  burnt  stone  can  seldom  be 
reduced  by  slaking  and  becomes  a  cement 

No  hydraulic  lime  of  this  variety  has  ever  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  known  that  stone  suit- 
able for  it  exists  here. 

173.  The  heavy  slowHsetting  Portland  9ements,  natural  or 
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artificial,  are  the  only  ones  saitable  for  b^n  agglom^r& 
They  are  manufactured  cxtenBively  throughout  Europe. 
^  This  cement  is  pioduced  by  burning,  ^th  a  heat  of  ^reat 
intensity  and  duration,  ar^laceous  limestones,  contaming 
from  20  to  22  per  cent,  oi  clay,  or  an  artificial  mixture  or 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  similar  proportions,  and  then 
reducing  tlie  product  to  fine  powder  between  milMones.  In 
this  condition  its  weight  should  not  fall  short  of  101  pounds 
and  will  seldom  exceed  128  pounds  to  the  bushel,  poured  in 
loosely  and  struck,  without  bein^  shaken  down  or  compacted. 
Between  these  limits  additional  weight  may  always  be  con- 
ferred in  the  burning,  by  augmenting  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  heat ;  and  both  the  tensile  sti^ength,  and  the 
time  required  to  sety  increase  directly  with  the  weight.  For 
example,  a  Portland  cement  weighing  100  pounds  to  the 
United  States  bushel,  that  will  set  in  half  an  hour,  and  sus- 
tain when  seven  days  old  a  tensile  strain  of  200  pounds  on  a 
sectional  area  of  one  square  inch,  would  have  its  time  for 
setting  increased  to  four  or  five  hours,  and  its  tensile  strength 
to  about  400  pounds,  if  burnt  to  weigh  124  pounds  to  me 
bushel.  An  increase  in  weight  of  24  pounds  to  the  bushd 
nearly  doubles  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  Portland 
cement. 

When  the  matrix  of  b^ton  ag^lom^r^  is  Portland  cement 
alone,  it  is  customary  to  prolong  uie  process  of  trituration,  in 
order  to  retard  the  set ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  the  mixture 
may  be  passed  through  the  mill  twice  or  even  three  times^ 
with  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  between  each  mixing. 
This  course  is  specially  desirable  when  the  cement  weighs 
less  than  100  hundred  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  correspond- 
ingly quick-setting. 

174.  English  engineers  generally  require  that  the  cement 
shall  be  ground  so  fine  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  it  shall 
pass  a  No.  30  wire  sieve,  of  36  wires  to  the  lineal  inch,  and 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  106  pounds  to  the  struck  bushel, 
when  loosely  poured  into  the  measure.  When  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  without  sand,  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining 
without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  400  pounds  on  a  sectional 
area  1^  inch  square,  or  2^  square  inches  (equal  to  178 
pounds  to  the  sectional  square  inch),  seven  days  after  being 
moulded  the  sample  being  immersed  six  of  these  days  in 
fresh  water. 

175.  Experience  has  repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  they 
have  become  well  recognized  facts,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
uniformly  good  b^ton  or  artificial  stone,  with  sand,  and 
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eitiher  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  or  both,  it  is  necea- 
sar^— 

Jrirgt.  To  regalate,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  amount  of 
water  employed  in  the  manufacture  thereof. 

Second.  To  obtain,  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  the 
cementing  material  or  matrix  in  a  state  of  plastic  or  viscous 
paste. 

Third.  To  cause  each  mdn  of  sand  or  gravel  to  be  entire- 
ly lubricated  with  a  thin  film  or  coating  oi  this  paste ;  and 

Fourth,  To  bring  each  and  every  grain  into  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  uiose  which  surround  it. 

It  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  best  results  possible  to  be 
produced  from  any  given  materials  will  be  attained  when  the 
above-named  conditions  are  enforced. 

176.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  cementing  material,  of 
suitable  quality  for  b^ton  agglom^r^,  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods and  machinery  used  for  makiiig  mortars ;  for  if  we  take 
the  powder  of  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  and  add 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  paste  by 
the  usual  treatment,  it  will  usually  contain  so  much  moisture, 
even  after  being  incorporated  with  the  sand,  that  it  cannot  be 
compacted  by  ramming,  but  will  yield  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  rammer  like  jelly.  It  the  quantity  of  water  be 
reduced  to  that  point  which  would  render  the  mixture,  with 
the  usual  treatment,  susceptible  of  being  thoroughly  compact- 
ed by  rammers,  much  ox  the  cementmg  substance  will  re- 
main more  or  less  inert,  and  will  perform  but  indifferently 
well  the  functions  of  a  matrix. 

IT7.  To  prepare  the  matrix,  there  is  taken  of  the  hydrau- 
lic lime  or  cement  powder,  say  one  hundred  parts,  by  meas- 
ure, and  of  water  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  forty  parts, 
which  should  be  the  smallest  amount  that  will  accomplish 
the  object  in  view.  These  are  introduced  together  into  a 
suitable  mill,  acting  upon  the  materials  by  both  compression 
and  friction,  and  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  prolonged 
trituration,  until  the  result  is  a  plastic,  viscous,  and  sticky 
paste,  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  both  its  physical  appearance 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  comports  itself  under  the  subse- 
quent treatment  with  rammers.  There  would  appear  to  be 
no  mystery  in  this  part  of  the  process,  yet  the  excellence  of 
the  l>dton  agglom^  is  greatfy  dependent  on  its  proper 
execution. 

If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  mixture  cannot  be  suitably 
rammed  ;  if  too  little,  it  will  be  deficient  in  strength. 
178.  1^0  sand  should  be  deprived  of  surplus  moisture, 
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although  it  is  not  neeesBaiy  that  it  be  absolutely  dry.  A  tmi- 
form  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  should  be  aimed  at,  in 
order  that  the  proper  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  with 
certainty. 

178.  The  matrix  in  paste,  and  the  sand,  having  been  mix- 
ed together  in  the  desired  proportions  (given  hereafter),  are 
then  introduced  into  a  powerful  mill,  and  subjected  to  a 
thorough  and  energetic  trituration  until,  without  the  addition 
of  more  water,  the  paste  presents  the  desired  degree  of  homo- 
geneity and  plasticity. 

When,  for  any  special  purpose,  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
into  the  mixture  a  quantity  of  Portland  cement,  in  order  to 
increase  the  hardness  or  the  rapidity  of  induration,  it  had 
better  be  added  duringthe process  of  trituration,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  increment  of  water,  so  that  after  proper  mixing  the 
whole  material  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  short  paste, 
or  pasty  powder,  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  process 
of  manipulation. 

In  ordinary  practice,  when  sand  and  hydraulic  lime  only 
are  employed,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  to  mix 
the  two  together  dry,  with  shovels,  and  then  spread  tliem  out 
on  the  floor  and  sprinkle  them  with  the  requisite  minimum 
amount  of  water.  The  dampened  mixture  is  then  shoveled 
into  the  mill  and  triturated,  as  already  described. 

When  a  portion  of  Portland  cement  is  used,  it  may  also  be 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients  befoi*e  the  water  is 
added,  or  introduced  into  tiie  mixture  in  the  mill,  as  may  be 
preferred. 

When  Portland  alone  is  used  for  the  matrix,  the  process  is 
the  same  as  when  lime  alone  is  used,  except  that  the  tritura- 
tion should  be  more  prolonged,  especially  if  the  cement  be 
rather  light  and  quick-setting. 

Having  both  equally  at  command,  the  following  propor- 
tions Hve  employed  for  divers  purposes,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  tne  quality  of  the  materials : 


8and.  by  Tolmne 

Hydraulic   lime  in    powder,  by 

volume 

Portland  cement   in  powder,  by 

Yolume 


6 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

U 

u 

It  will  rarely  occur  that  the  proportions  given  in  the  two 
columns  on  the  right  of  the  above  table  need  be  used.     They 
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are*  suitable  for  ornamented  blocks,  requiring  removal  and 
handling  a  day  or  two  after  being  made. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  too  mnch  water  has  been 
introduced  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste.  A  proper  correct- 
ive, in  such  case,  is  tiie  introduction  into  the  mill  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients,  mixed  together  dry  in  the 
required  proportions. 

Jij  employing  none  but  white  sand  and  the  lighter-colored 
varieties  of  lime  and  cement,  a  stone  closely  imitating  white 
marble  may  be  made,  while,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring 
matter  into  the  paste,  such  as  ochres,  oxides,  carbonates,  etc., 
or  fragments  of  natural  stones,  any  variations  in  shade  or  tex- 
ture may  be  produced,  from  the  most  delicate  buff  and  drab, 
to  the  darkest  grays  and  browns. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  measure 
the  ingredients  directly  into  the  mill,  alternating:  with  the 
different  materials,  in  regalar  order,  n^ing  for  the  purpose 
measures  of  various  sizes,  corresponding  with  the  required 
proportions. 

W  hen  it  is  ^)ecially  desirable  to  obtain  stone  of  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  strength  and  hardness,  the  paste  may  be  re- 
turned a  second  or  even  a  third  time  to  the  mill,  but  in  all 
cases  the  mass  must  be  brought  to  the  characteristic  state  of 
incoherent  pasty  powder,  or  short  paste. 

180.  The  materials,  after  being  mixed  to  a  state  of  pasty 
powder,  have  to  be  agglomerated  in  moulds,  in  order  to  become 
b^ton  or  artificial  stone.  In  other  words,  the  grains  of  sand 
and  gravel,  each  coated  all  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  matrix 
— entirely  exhausting  the  matrix  thereby — ^have  to  be  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  ramming  the  paste  in  thin,  successive  layers, 
in  a  mould  of  the  form  and  dimensions  required  for  the  stone, 
and  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  pressure 
from  witbin,  and  of  being  taken  apart  at  pleasure. 

Into  this  mould,  supposing  it  to  be  for  a  detached  building 
block,  and  not  for  monolithic  masonry,  a  quantity  of  the  stone 
paste  is  thrown  with  a  shovel,  and  spread  out  in  a  layer  from 
1^  to  2  inches  thick.  It  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  the 
repeated  and  systematic  blows  of  an  iron-shod  rammer,  until 
the  stratum  of  material  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  origi- 
nal thickness.  When  this  is  done,  its  surface  is  scratched  or 
roughened  up  with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect 
bond  with  the  succeeding  stratum,  and  more  of  the  material  is 
added  and  packed  in  the  same  manner.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  mould  is  fulL    The  upper  surface  is  then 
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Btrack  with  a  straight-ed^,  and  smoothed  o£E  with  a  trowel, 
after  which  the  full  momd  may  at  once  be  turned  over  on  a 
bed  of  sand,  and  the  bottom,  side,  and  end  pieces  removed. 
The  block  is  then  finished.  If  small,  such  as  one  man 
can  handle,  it  may  be  safely  removed  after  one  day.  Larger 
pieces,  like  sills,  lintels,  steps,  platforms,  etc.,  should  be  allowed 
a  longer  time  to  harden,  in  consequence  oi  their  greater 
weight. 

In  case  of  monolithic  masonry,  the  moulds  nsually  consist 
of  a  series  of  planks  placed  one  above  the  other  horizontally, 
and  supported  against  exterior  uprights,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  required  form  to  the  work  under  construction.  These 
planks  are  raised  up  as  the  wall  progresses,  so  that  each  day's 
work  shall  unite  intimately  with  that  of  the  previous  day,  pro- 
ducing a  smooth  and  even  surface,  without  joints,  ridges,  or 
marks  of  any  kind. 

A  characteristic  property  of  this  stone  paste,  when  prop- 
erly mixed,  is  that  it  does  not  assume  a  jelly-like  motion  when 
rammed. 

Its  degree  of  moisture  must  be  precisely  such  that  the  effect 
of  each  blow  of  the  rammer  shall  be  distinct,  local,  and  per- 
manent, without  disturbing  the  contiguous  material  compacted 
by  previous  blows.  If  it  be  too  moist,  the  mass  will  shake 
like  wet  clay,  and  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  will  break  up  around  the 
rammer  like  sand.  In  either  case  the  materials  cannot  be 
compacted  and  agglomerated  in  that  manner  and  to  that 
degree  which  is  clmracteristic  of,  and  peculiar  to,  b^ton  agglo- 
mere. 

In  monolithic  buildiugs  of  this  b^ton,  it  is  customary  to 
construct  all  the  flues,  pipes,  and  other  openiugs  for  heating 
and  ventilating,  and  for  conveying  water,  gas,  and  smoke,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  by  using  movable  cores  of  the  re- 
quired size  and  form,  around  whidi  the  material  is  packed. 
As  the  work  progresses  the  cores  are  moved  up. 

Ornamental  work  of  simple  design  may  be  placed  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  by  attaching  the  moulds  to  the  plank- 
ing which  ffives  form  to  the  wall. 

More  elaborate  designs,  especially  if  they  are  of  bold  relief, 
like  cornices,  and  hoods  for  windows  and  doors,  had  better  be 
moulded  in  detached  pieces  some  days  in  advance,  and  hoisted 
into  position  when  required. 

181.  All  kinds  of  masonry  in  thin  walls,  whether  of  brick, 
stone,  common  concrete,  or  beton  agglom^re,  are  liable  to 
crack  from  unequal  settlement,  or  from  the  expansion  and 
contraction  due  to  ordinary  changes  of  temperature.    In 
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honses,  sach  cracks  are  more  to  be  apprehended  at  the  re-en- 
tering angles  of  the  exterior  walls,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the 
exterior  and  partition  walls,  than  elsewhere.  In  concrete  or 
b^n  masonry  such  cracks  may  be  prevented  in  a  great 
measure,  without  inconvenience  and  at  a  nominal  cost,  by  em- 
bedding and  incorporating  in  the  work  as  it  progresses, 
at  the  angles  and  j  unctions  referred  to,  pieces  of  old  scrap- 
iron  of  irregular  shape,  such  as  bolts,  nngs,  hooks,  clamps, 
wire,  etc. 

Any  masonry  of  fair  quality,  constructed  in  larro  masses 
with  special  reference  to  inertia,  whether  to  resist  &e  thrusts 
of  earthen  embankments,  the  statical  pressure  of  water,  the 
force  of  the  current  in  running  streams,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose,  possesses  a  degree  of  nuimate  strength  much  greater 
than  tne  usual  factor  of  rafety  would  reqmre,  and  largely  in 
excess  of  any  strain  that  it  would  ever  have  to  sustain.  This 
excess  of  strength,  or  rather  the  material  which  confers  it,  may 
be  readily  saved  in  works  built  of  b^ton  agglom^rd,  by  leaving 
large  hollows  or  voids  in  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  filling  them 
up  v^ith  sand  or  heavy  earth. 

Even  if  the  voids  remain  unfilled,  a  hollow  wall  is  more 
stable  than  a  solid  one  containing  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
terial, for  the  reason  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  which 
confer  stability  are  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

182.  Duralnlity.  The  densest  mortars  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  given  materials  are  the  best,  and  the  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  water  is  incompatible  with  the  condition  of 
density. 

.The  best  pointing  mortar,  indeed,  is  a  b^ton  a^lom^rd,  an- 
swering fully  to  the  description  of  that  material,  being  pre- 
pared with  a  small  proportion  of  water,  and  applied  by  caulk- 
mg  it  into  the  joints.  In  northern  climates  it  nas  to  sustain 
the  severest  tests  to  which  masonry  of  any  description  can  be 
exposed ;  to  alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  moisture  and  dry- 
ness, freezing  and  thawing. 

B^ton  ag^om4r4,  when  the  volume  of  matrix  is  so  adjsuted 
that  the  voids  in  the  sand  are  completely  filled — say  in  the 
proportion  generally  of  one  of  the  matrix  to  two  and  a 
halt  or  three  of  sand — ^becomes  in  process  of  time  as  imper- 
vious to  water  as  many  of  the  compact  natural  stones,  wnile 
its  matured  stren^h  exceeds  that  of  the  best  qualities  of 
sandstone,  some  oi  the  granites,  and  many  of  the  limestones 
and  marbles. 

Ghemical  tests  have  shown  this  b^ton  to  be  practically  im- 
pervious to  water. 
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This  material,  therefore,  posBesBOB  all  the  characteristio 
properties  of  durability,  being  dense,  hard,  strong,  and  homo- 
eeneoos ;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  it  may  not,  with  entire  safety,  be  applied  to  out-door 
constructions,  even  in  the  most  northerly  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  injured  by  freezing  before  it  has  had  time  to  set  Im- 
portant works  should  not,  therefore,  be  executed  during  the 
winter  in  cold  climates. 

The  effect  of  freezing  on  newly  made  b^ton  is  to  detach  a 
thin  scale  from  the  exposed  surULce,  producing  a  rough  and 
unsightly  appearance ;  but  the  injury  does  not  extend  into  the 
mass  of  the  material,  unless  the  frost  be  very  intense. 

In  monolithic  constructions,  the  plank  coffre  affords  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  face  surfaces  of  the  work  against  mod- 
erate frost,  and,  when  the  temperature  ranges  generally  not 
much  lower  than  the  freezing  point  during  the  day,  work 
may  be  safely  carried  on,  if  care  be  taken  to  cover  over  the 
new  material  at  night.  After  it  has  once  set,  and  has  had  a 
few  hours  to  harden,  neither  severe  frost,  nor  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  has  any  perceptible  effect  upon  it,  and, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
injury  from  these  causes,  and  requires  fewer  precautions 
for  its  protection  against  them,  than  common  hydraulic  con- 
crete. 

Monolithic  constructions  in  b^ton  agglom^r^  may  advan- 
tageously be  carried  on  whenever  it  is  not  too  cold  to  lay  first- 
class  brick  masonry.  ^ 

In  Paris  and  vicinity  operations  are  not  generally  su^ended 
during  the  winter,  imless  the  cold  be  unususdly  severe  lor  diat 
climate. 

Pieces  of  statuary,  and  other  specimens  ornamented  with 
delicate  tracery,  have  been  exposed  for  five  consecutive  winters 
to  the  weather  in  Hew  York  City,  without  undergoing  the 
slightest  perceptible  change. 

The  power  possessed  bv  b^ton  agglom^r^  of  resisting  the 
solvent  action  of  salts  (pnncipallv  me  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  soda)  and  certain  gases  contamed  in  sea  water,  rests  upon 
analogy  rather  than  upon  proof  based  upon  adequate  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

,  Eminent  European  engineers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  Portland 
cement  concrete,  mixed  with  a  comparatively  large  dose  of 
water,  for  very  important  submarme  constructions.  The 
matrix  of  this  concrete  possesses  less  density  and  strength 
than  that  of  b^ton  agglom^re,  and  if  the  lime  be  excluded 


from  the  latter,  the  indaration  in  the  two  caseB  would  be  due 
to  predaely  the  same  chemical  action.  The  materials  are 
indeed  identical  in  compoeition  under  this  condition,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  an  excess  of  water,  and  consequently 
an  element  of  weakness,  in  the  English  concrete,  which  does 
not  attach  to  the  b^ton.  The  durability  of  the  latter  in  sea 
water,  without  being  much  discussed,  has  been  very  generally 
conceded. 

Monolithic  constructions  under  water  cannot  be  executed 
in  b^ton  a^glom^r^,  for  the  reason  that  the  prescribed  ram- 
ming in  thm  layera  would  necessarily  have  to  be  omitted,  and 
some  other  mode  of  compacting  the  mixture  followed.  This 
material,  however,  when  laid  green  throu^  water,  loses  its 
distinct  name  and  character,  as  well  as  its  superior  strength 
and  hardness,  and  becomes  common  b^ton  or  concrete,  with 
the  ooarser  ballast  omitted.  Its  use  in  this  form  certainly 
offers  no  advantages  with  regard  to  strength,  while  in  point 
of  economy  the  usual  proportions  of  matrix,  sand  and  shingle, 
or  broken  stone,  is  preferable. 

183.  Adherence  of  Mortar.  The  force  with  which  mor- 
tars in  general  adhere  to  other  materials,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  material,  its  texture,  and  the  state  of  the  sur* 
face  to  which  the  mortar  is  applied. 

184.  Mortar  adheres  most  strongly  to  brick ;  and  more 
feeblv  to  wood  than  to  any  other  material.  Among  stones, 
its  acmesion  to  limestone  is  generally  greatest;  and  to  basalt 
and  sandstones,  least.  Among  stones  of  the  same  class,  it 
adheres  generally  better  to  the  porous  and  coarse-grained, 
than  to  the  compact  and  fine-grained.  Among  surtaces,  it 
adheres  more  strongly  to  the  rough  than  to  the  smooth. 

185.  The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  brick  and  stone, 
for  the  first  few  years,  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own 
particles.  The  force  with  which  hydraulic  cement  adheres 
to  the  same  materials,  is  less  than  that  of  the  cohesion  be- 
tween its  own  particles ;  and,  from  some  recent  experiments 
of  Colonel  Pasley,  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  hy- 
draulic cement  adheres  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  polished 
surfaces  of  stone  as  to  rough  surfaces. 

186.  From  experiments  made  by  Rondelet,  on  the  adhesion 
of  common  mortar  to  stone,  it  appears  that  it  required  a  force 
varying  from  15  to  30  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  applied 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint,  to  separate  the  mortar 
and  stone  after  six  months  union;  whereas  only  5  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  was  required  to  separate  the  same  surfaces, 
when  applied  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 
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From  experiments  made  by  Cblonel  Paslej,  he  oonclndeB 
that  the  adhesiye  force  of  hydranlic  cement  to  etone,  may  be 
taken  as  high  as  125  pomids  on  the  square  inch,  when  the 
joint  has  had  time  to  narden  throughout ;  but,  he  remarks, 
that  as  in  large  joints  the  exterior  part  of  the  joint  may  have 
hardened  while  the  interior  still  remains  Boft,  it  is  not  safe  to 
estimate  the  adhesive  force,  in  such  cases,  higher  than  from 
30  to  40  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 


ICASTICS. 

187.  The  term  Mastic  is  generally  applied  to  artificial  or 
natural  combinations  of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances 
with  other  ingredients.  They  are  converted  to  various  uses 
in  constructions,  either  as  cements  for  other  materials,  or  as 
coatings,  to  render  them  impervious  to  water. 

188.  Bituminous  Mastio.  The  knowledge  of  this  ma- 
terial dates  back  to  an  early  period ;  but  it  is  only  within, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  tew  years  that  it  has  come  into 
common  use  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  most  usual 
form  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  is  a  combination  of  min- 
eral tar  and  powdered  bituminous  limestone. 

189.  The  localities  of  each  of  these  substances  are  very 
numerous;  but  they  are  chiefly  brought  into  the  market  from 
several  places  in  Switzerland  and  France,  where  these  min- 
erals are  found  in  great  abundance ;  the  most  noted  being 
Val-de-Travers  in  Switzerland,  and  Sevssel  in  France. 

190.  The  mineral  tar  is  usually  obtained  by  boiling  in 
water  a  soft  sandstone,  called  by  tne  French  molasae^  wldch 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  tar.  In  this  process,  the  tar 
is  disengaged  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  earthy  matter  remains  at 
the  bottom.  An  analysis  of  a  rich  specimen  of  the  Seyssel 
bituminous  sandstone  gave  the  following  results : — 

BitaminouB  ofl 080)  ^^..^^^  -^ 
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IBL  Tlie  bitnminouB  limestone  which,  when  reduced  to  a 
powdered  state,  is  mixed  with  the  mineral  tar,  is  known  at  the 
localities  mentioned  by  the  name  of  asphaltuTn^  an  appellation 
which  is  now  usnallj  given  to  the  mastic.  This  limestone  oc- 
curs in  the  secondary  formations,  and  is  found  to  contain 
Tarions  proportions  oi  bitamen,  varying  mostly  from  3  to  15 
per  cent.,  with  the  other  ordinary  minerals,  as  argile,  etc., 
which  are  met  with  in  this  formation. 

182.  The  clay  contained  in  asphaltic  rock,  as  it  is  not  im- 
pregnated, like  the  carbonate  ox  lime,  with  the  bitumen,  is 
nurtful,  causing,  at  times,  the  cracks  seen  in  asphaltic  pave- 
ments. 

Some  rocks  contain  an  oily  element,  like  petroleum,  which, 
rendering  the  mastic  made  from  them  too  fat,  must  first  be 
distilled  out 

183.  The  bituminous  mastic  is  prepared  from  these  two 
materials  by  heating  the  mineral  tar  in  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron 
boilers,  and  stirring  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  powdered 
limestone.  This  operation,  although  very  simple  in  its  kind, 
requires  ^eat  attention  and  skill  on  the  pail;  of  the  workmen 
in  mana^ng  the  fire,  as  the  mastic  may  be  injured  by  too  low, 
or  too  high  a  degree  of  heat.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be,  to 
apply  a  brisk  fir^  until  the  boiling  liquid  commences  to  give 
out  a  thin  whitish  vapor.  The  nre  is  tlien  moderated  and 
kept  at  a  uniform  state,  and  the  powdered  stone  is  gradually 
added,  and  mixed  in  with  the  tar  by  stirring  the  two  well  to- 

f  ether.  When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  too  high,  the 
eated  mass  gives  out  a  yellowish  or  brownish  vapor.  In  this 
state  it  should  be  stirred  rapidly,  and  be  removed  at  once  from 
the  fire. 

184.  The  asphaltic  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  roasting  it  m  vessels  over  a  fire,  or  by  grinding  it  down  in 
the  ordinary  mortar-mill.  For  roasting,  the  stone  is  first  re- 
duced to  fragments  the  size  of  an  eg^.    These  fragments  are 

Sut  into  an  iron  vessel ;  heat  is  applied,  and  the  stone  is  re- 
uced  to  powder  by  stirring  it  ana  breaking  it  up  with  an 
iron  instrument  Th\%  process  is  not  only  less  economical  than 
grinding,  but  the  material  loses  a  portion  of  its  tar  from 
evaporation,  besides  being  liable  to  mjury  from  too  great  a 
degree  of  heat.  For  grinding,  the  stone  is  first  broken  as  for 
roasting.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  the  process,  to  stir  the 
mass  frequently,  otherwise  it  may  form  into  a  cake.  Cold  dry 
weather  is  the  best  season  for  this  operation ;  the  stone,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 
186-  Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  mineral  tar  in 
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bituminoiiB  limestone,  the  best  proportions  of  the  tar  and 
powdered  stone  for  bitominons  mastic  cannot  be  assigned  be- 
forehand. Three  or  four  per  cent  too  much  of  tar  is  said  to 
impair  both  the  durability  and  tenacity  of  the  mastic ;  while 
too  small  a  quantity  is  equally  prejudicial.  Generally,  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tar,  by  weight,  has  been  found  to 
yield  a  favorable  result. 

106.  Mastics  have  been  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  tar, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  substunces,  with  lithar^,  powdered 
brick,  powdered  limestone,  etc. ;  but  the  results  ootamed  have 
generally  been  inferior  to  those  from  bituminous  mastic. 

197.  Mineral  tar  is  more  durable  than  vegetable  tar,  and  on 
this  account  it  has  been  used  alomB  as  a  coating  for  other 
materials,  but  notwith  the  same  success  as  mastic.  Employed 
in  this  way  the  tar  in  time  becomes  dry  and  peels  off ;  where- 
as, in  the  form  of  mastic,  the  hard  matter  with  which  it  is 
mixed  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  oily  portion  of  the  tar, 
and  thus  promotes  its  durability. 

198.  The  uses  to  which  bituminous  mastic  is  applied  are 
daily  increasing.  It  has  been  used  for  paving  in  a  variety  of 
forms  either  as  a  cement  for  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  as  the 
matrix  of  a  concrete  formed  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or 
gravel ;  as  a  pointing,  it  is  found  to  be  more  serviceable,  for 
some  purposes,  than  hydraulic  cement ;  it  forms  one  of  the  best 
water-tight  coatings  for  cisterns,  cellars,  the  cappings  of  arches, 
terraces,  and  other  similar  roofings  now  in  use ;  and  is  a  good 
preservative  agent  for  wood-work  exposed  to  wet  or  damp. 


VIL 

BBIOK. 

199.  This  material  is  properly  an  artificial  stone,  formed  by 
submitting  common  clay,  whicn  has  undergone  suitable  pre- 
paration, to  a  temperature  sufScient  to  convert  it  into  a  semi- 
vitrified  state. 

Brick  ma^  be  used  for  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which 
stone  is  applicable ;  for  when  carefulhr  made,  its  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability,  arQ  but  little  injrerior  to  the  more  ordinary 
kinds  of  building  stone.  It  remains  unchanged  under  the  ex» 
tremes  of  temperature ;  resists  the  action  of  water ;  sets  firmly 
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and  promptly  with  mortar;  and  being  both  cheaper  and 
lighter  than  stone,  is  preferable  to  it  for  many  kinds  of  strac- 
tares,  as  arches,  the  walls  of  houses,  &c. 

200.  The  art  of  brick-making  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
nseful  arts,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  of  the  en- 
gineer. But  as  the  engineer  may  st  times  be  obliged  to  pre- 
pare this  material  himself,  the  following  outline  of  the  process 
may  prove  of  service. 

20L  The  best  brick  earth  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
day  and  sand,  deprived  of  pebbles  of  every  kind,  but  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  contain  lime,  and  pyritous  or  other 
metallic  substances;  as  these  substances,  when  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  act  as  fluxes,  and  ae* 
Btioy  the  shape  of  the  brick,  ancTweaken  it  by  causing  cavities 
and  cracks;  but  in  small  quantities,  and  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  earth,  they  assist  the  vitrification,  and  give  it 
a  more  uniform  character. 

5202.  Good  brick  earth  is  frequently  found  in  a  natural 
£tate,  and  requires  no  other  preparation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  brick-maker.  When  he  is » obliged  to  prepare  tne  earth  by 
mixing  the  pure  clay  and  sand,  direct  expemnents  should  in 
all  cases  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
two.  If  the  clay  is  in  excess,  the  temperature  required  to 
semi-vitrify  it  will  cause  it  to  warp,  shrink,  and  crack ;  and 
if  there  is  an  excess  of  sand,  complete  vitrification  will  ensue, 
under  similar  circumstances; 

203.  The  quality  of  the  brick  depends  as  much  on  the 
care  bestowed  on  its  mamifacture,  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
earth.  The  first  stage  of  the  process  is  to  free  the  earth  from 
pebbles,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  digging  it  out  early 
m  the  autumn,  and  exposing  it  in  small  heaps  to  the  weather 
during  the  winter,  in  the  spring  the  heaps  are  carefully 
riddled,  if  necessary,  and  the  earth  is  then  in  a  proper  state 
to  be  kneaded  or  tempered.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
•in  tempering  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  earth ;  no 
more  should  be  used  tnan  will  be  sumcient  to  make  the  earth 
BO  plastic  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  moulded  by  the 
wonnnan.  About  half  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  one  of  the 
earth  is,  in  most  cases,  a  good  proportion.  If  too  much  water 
be  used,  the  brick  will  not  omy  be  very  slow  in  drying,  but 
it  will,  in  most  cases,  crack,  owing  to  the  surface  becoming 
completely  dry  before  the  moisture  of  the  interior  has  had 
time  to  escape ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  the 
brick,  when  burnt,  will  be  either  entirely  unfit  for  use,  or  very 
weak. 
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204.  Machinery  is  now  coming  into  very  general  use  in 
moulding  brick:  it  is  superior  to  manual  labor,  not  only 
from  the  labor  saved,  but  from  its  yieldiuff  a  better  quality 
of  brick,  by  giving  it  great  density,  which  adds  to  its 
strength. 

205.  Great  attention  is  requisite  in  drying  the  brick  before 
it  is  burned.  It  should  be  jnaced,  for  this  purpose,  in  a  dry 
exposure,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind 
and  sun,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  be  carried  off  slowly 
and  uniformly  from  the  entire  surface.  When  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  the  brick  will  generally  crack  from  the  un- 
equal shrinking,  arising  from  one  part  drying  more  rapidly 
than  the  rest 

il06.  The  burning  and  cooling  should  be  done  with  equal 
care.  A  very  moderate  fire  should  be  applied  under  the  arches 
of  the  kiln  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  to  expel  any  i^main- 
ing  moisture  from  the  raw  brick :  this  is  known  to  be  com- 
pletely  effected  when  the  smoke  irom  the  kiln  is  no  longer 
black.  The  fire  is  then  increased  until  the  bricks  of  the 
arches  attain  a  white  heat;  it  is  then  allowed  to  abate  in 
some  degree,  in  order  to  prevent  complete  vitrification ;  and 
it  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  in  this  way  until  the 
burning  is  complete,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  bncks  at  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  cooling  should  be 
slowly  effected ;  otherwise  the  bricks  will  not  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  done  by  closing  the  mouths  of 
the  arches,  and  the  top  and  sides  of  the  kiln,  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  with  moist  clay  and  burnt  brick,  and  allow- 
ing the  kiln  to  remain  in  this  state  until  the  warmth  has  sub- 
sided. 

207.  Brick  of  a  good  quality  exhibits  a  fine,  compact,  uni- 
form texture,  when  broken  across ;  gives  a  clear,  ringing 
sound,  when  struck;  and  is  of  a  cherry  red,  or  browni^ 
color.  Three  varieties  are  found  in  the  kiln :  those  which 
form  the  arches,  denominated  arch  hricky  are  always  vitrified 
in  part,  and  present  a  grayish  glassy  ap]3earance  at  one  end  ; 
they  are  very  hard,  but  brittle,  of  mferior  strength,  and  set 
badly  with  mortar:  those  from  the  interior  <3  the  kiln, 
usually  denominated  hodyy  hard,  or  chem/  hricky  are  of  the 
best  quality ;  those  from  near  the  top  and  sides  are  generally 
underbumt,  and  are  denominated  aoftj  paU^  or  sammel 
brick  /  they  have  neither  suflScient  strength  nor  durability  for 
heavy  masonry,  nor  the  outside  courses  of  walls  which  are 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

^08.  The  quality  of  good  brick  may  be  improved  by  soak- 
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ing  it  for  Bome  days  in  water,  and  re-bnming  it  This  pro- 
cess increases  both  the  strensfth  and  durability,  and  renders 
the  brick  more  snitable  for  hydraulic  constructions,  as  it  is 
found  not  to  imbibe  water  so  readily  after  having  under- 
gone it. 

208.  The  size  and  form  of  bricks  present  but  trifling  varia- 
tions. They  are  generally  rectangular  parallelopipeds,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long,  from  four  to  four  and  a  naif  wide, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  a  Quarter  thick.  Thin  brick  is 
generally  of  a  better  quality  tnan  thick,  because  it  can  be 
di-ied  and  burned  more  uniformly. 

210.  Fire-brick.  This  material  is  used  for  the  facing  of 
furnaces,  fireplaces,  &c.,  where  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
is  to  be  sustained.  It  is  made  of  a  very  refractory  kind  of 
pure  clay,  that  remains  unchanged  by  a  degree  of  heat  which 
would  vitrify  and  completely  destroy  ordinary  brick.  A 
very  remarkable  brick  of  this  character  has  been  made  of 
ctgaric  mineral;  it  remains  unchan^d  under  the  highest 
temperature,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  and  so 
light  that  it  will  float  on  water. 

211.  Tiles.  As  a  roof -covering,  tiles  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  slate,  or  metallic  coverings.  They  are  strong  and 
durable,  and  are  very  suitable  for  the  covering  of  arches,  as 
their  great  weight  is  not  so  objectionable  here  as  in  the  case 
of  roofe  formed  of  frames  of  timber. 

Tiles  should  be  made  of  the  best  potter's  clay,  and  be 
moulded  with  great  care,  to  give  them  the  greatest  density^ 
and  strength.  They  are  of  very  variable  form  and  size :  the 
worst  being  the  flat  square  form,  as,  from  the  liability  oi  the 
clay  to  warp  in  burning,  they  do  not  make  a  perfectly  water- 
tight covering. 


vm. 

WOOD. 


5212.  This  material  holds  the  next  rank  to  stone,  owing  to 
its  durability  and  strength,  and  the  very  general  use  made  of 
it  in  constructions.  To  suit  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  en- 
gineer, the  tree  is  felled  after  having  attained  its  mature 
Sowth,  and  the  trunk,  the  larger  branches  that  spring  from 
e  trunk,  and  the  main  parts  of  the  root,  are  cut  into  suita* 
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ble  dimensions  and  seasoned,  in  which  state  the  term  tim^ 
her  is  applied  to  it.  The  crooked,  or  conypass  timber  of  the 
branches  and  roots  is  mostly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  ship- 
building— ^for  the  knees  ana  other  parts  of  tne  rrame-work  of 
vessels  requiring  crooked  timber.  The  trunk  furnishes  all 
the  straight  timber. 

S218.  Trunk.  The  trunk  of  a  full-grown  tree  presents 
three  distinct  parts :  the  barky  which  forms  the  exterior  coat- 
ing ;  the  sctp-woodj  which  is  next  to  the  bark ;  the  hearty  or 
inner  part,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sap-wood 
by  its  greater  firmness  and  darker  color. 

214.  The  heart  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  trunk,  as  a 
building  material.  The  sap-wood  possesses  but  little  strength 
and  is  subject. to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
fermentable  matter  contained  in  it ;  and  the  bark  is  not  only 
without  strength,  but,  if  suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  after 
it  is  felled,  it  hastens  the  decay  of  the  sap-wood  and  heart 

5215.  Felling.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  for  timber  until 
they  have  attained  their  mature  growth,  nor  after  they  exhibit 
symptoms  of  decline ;  otherwise,  the  timber  will  be  less 
strong,  and  far  less  durable.  Most  forest  trees  arrive  at  ma- 
turity between  fifty  and  one  hundred  years,  and  commence 
to  decline  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years. 
The  age  of  the  tree  can,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertained  either 
by  its  external  appearances,  or  by  cutting  into  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  and  counting  the  rings,  or  layers,  of  the  sap  and 
heart,  as  a  new  ring  is  formed  each  year  in  the  process  of 
vegetation.  When  the  tree  commences  to  decline,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  old  branches,  and  particularly  the  top,  exhibit 
signs  of  decay. 

216.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  while  the  sap  is  in  circula- 
tion ;  for  this  substance  is  of  a  peculiarly  fermentable  nature, 
and  therefore  very  productive  of  destruction  to  the  wood. 
The  winter  months,  and  July,  are  the  seasons  in  wh^ch  trees 
are  felled  for  timber,  as  the  sap  is  generally  considered  as 
dormant  durinff  these  months.  This  practice,  however,  is  in 
part  condemned  by  some  writers ;  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Boucherie,  in  France,  support  this  opinion,  and  indicate 
midsummer  and  autumn  as  the  seasons  in  which  the  sap  is 
least  active,  and  therefore  as  most  favorable  for  felling. 

217.  Girdling  and  Barking.  As  the  sap-wood,  in  most 
trees,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk,  experiments  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  strength  and 
durability.  These  experiments  have  been  mostly  directed 
towards  the  manner  ot  preparing  the  tree  before  felling  it. 
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One  method  consistB  in  girdling^  or  making  an  incision  with 
an  axe  around  the  trunk,  completely  through  the  sap-wood, 
and  suffering  the  tree  to  stand  in  this  state  until  it  is  dead ; 
the  other  consists  in  barking^  or  stripping  the  entire  trunk  of 
its  bark,  without  wounding  the  sap-wood,  early  in  the  spring, 
and  allowing  the  tree  to  stand  until  the  new  leaves  have  put 
forth  and  fiSlen  before  it  is  felled.  The  sap-wood  of  trees, 
treated  by  both  of  these  methods,  was  found  very  much 
improved  in  hardness,  strength,  and  durability ;  the  results 
from  girdling  were,  however,  inferior  to  those  from  barking. 

218.  Methods  of  Seasoning.  The  seasoning  of  timber  is 
of  the  CTeatest  importance,  not  only  to  its  durability,  but  to 
thesoliaity  of  the  structure  for  which  it  may  be  used;  as  a 
very  slight  shrinking  of  some  of  the  pieces,  arising  from  the 
seasoning  of  the  wood,  might,  in  many  cases,  cause  material 
injury,  if  not  complete  destruction  to  the  structure.  Timber 
is  considered  as  sumciently  seasoned,  for  the  purposes  of  frame- 
work, when  it  has  lost  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  which  it 
has  in  a  green  state.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  season- 
ing timber :  they  consist  either  in  an  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  sheltered  position,  which  is  termed  nati^ 
raZ  seasoning  ;  in  immersion  in  water,  termed  water  season- 
ing; or  in  boiling,  or  steaming. 

2i9.  For  natural  seasoning,  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
strip  the  trunk  of  its  branches  and  bark  immediately  upon 
felling,  and  to  remove  it  to  some  dry  position,  until  it  can  be.- 
sawed  into  suitable  scantling.  From  the  experiments  of  M. 
Boucherie,  just  cited,  it  would  seem  that  better  results  wouldJ 
ensue  from  allowing  the  branches  and  bark  to  remain  on  the- 
tmnk  for  some  days  after  felling.  In  this  state,  the  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  tree  continuing  in  operation,  the  sap-vessels  will  be 
Sadually  exhausted  of  sap  ana  filled  with  air,  and  the  trunk 
us  better  prepared  for  the  process  of  seasoning.  To  com- 
plete the  seasoning,  the  sawed  timber  should  be  piled  under 
drying-sheds,  where  it  will  be  freely  exposed  to  the  circula- 
tion (S  the  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind, 
rain,  and  sun.  By  taking  these  precautions,  an  equable  eva- 
poration of  the  moisture  will  take  place  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, which  will  prevent  either  warping  or  splitting,  which 
necessarily  ensues  when  one  part  dries  more  rapidly  than  an- 
other. It  is  further  recommended,  instead  of  piling  the 
pieces  on  each  other  in  a  horizontal  position^  that  they  be  laid 
on  cast-iron  supports  properljr  prepared,  and  with  a  sufiicient 
inclination  to  &cilitate  the  dripping  of  the  sap  from  one  end ;. 
and  that  heavy  round  timber  be  bored  through  ths  centre,  to- 
6 
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expose  a  greater  surface  to  the  air,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
it  cracks  more  in  seasoning  than  square  timber. 

Natural  seasoning  is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  timber  sea- 
soned in  this  way  is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  when 
prepared  by  any  artificial  process.  Most  timber  will  require, 
on  an  average,  about  two  years  to  become  fully  seasoned  in 
the  natural  way. 

220.  The  process  of  seasoning  by  immersion  in  water  is 
slow  and  imperfect,  as  it  takes  years  to  saturate  heavy  timber ; 
and  the  soluble  matter  is  discharged  very  slowly,  and  chiefly 
from  the  exterior  layers  of  the  immersed  wood.  The  practice 
of  keeping  timber  m  water,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its  sea- 
soning, has  been  condemned  as  of  doubtful  utility ;  particu- 
larly immersion  in  salt  water,  where  the  timber  is  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  those  two  very  destructive  inhabitants  of  our  waters, 
the  Zimnoria  Terebrans  and  Teredo  Na/oalie ;  the  former 
of  which  rapidly  destroys  the  heaviest  logs,  bv  gradually  eat- 
ing in  between  the  annual  rings ;  and  the  latter,  the  well- 
known  ship-worm^  by  converting  timber  into  a  [»ei'fcct  honey- 
comb state  by  its  numerous  perforations. 

221.  Steaming  is  mostly  in  use  for  ship-building,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  soften  the  fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
large  pieces  of  timber.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  timber 
in  strong  steam-tight  cylinders,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam  long  enough  for  the  object  in  view;  the 

gBriod  usually  allowed  is  one  hour  to  each  inch  in  thickness, 
teaming  slightly  impairs  the  strength  of  timber,  but  renders 
it  less  subject  to  decay,  and  less  liable  to  warp  and  crack. 

222.  When  timber  is  used  for  posts  partlv  embedded  in  the 
ground,  it  is  usual  to  char  the  part  embedded,  to  preserve  it 
&om  decay.  This  method  is  only  serviceable  when  the  timber 
has  been  previously  well  seasoned ;  but  for  green  timber  it  is 
highly  injurious,  as  by  closing  the  pores  it  prevents  the  evap- 
oration from  the  surface,  ana  thus  causes  fermentation  and 
rapid  decay  within. 

2528.  The  most  durable  timber  is  procured  from  trees  of  a 
close,  compact  texture,  which,  on  analvsis,  yield  the  largest 
quantity  ox  carbon.  And  those  which  grow  in  moist  and 
snady  localities  furnish  timber  which  is  weaker  and  less  dur- 
able than  that  from  trees  growing  in  a  dry,  open  exposure. 

5224.  Defects  of  Timber.  Timber  is  subject  to  defects, 
arising  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  Straight-grained  timber, 
free  from  knots,  is  superior  in  strength  ana  quality  as  a  build- 
ing material  to  that  which  is  the  reverse. 
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5225.  The  aedon  of  hi^h  winds,  or  of  severe  frosts,  injures 
the  tree  while  standing :  tne  former  separating  the  layers  from 
each  other,  forming  ^at  is  denominated  rolled  timber  /  the 
latter  cracking  the  timber  in  several  places,  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.  These  defects,  as  well  as  those  arising  from 
worms,  or  age,  are  easily  seen  by  examining  a  cross  section  of 
the  trunk. 

52526.  Wet  and  Dry  Rot.  The  wet  and  dry  rot  are  the 
most  serious  causes  of  the  decay  of  timber ;  as  all  the  remedies 
thus  far  proposed  to  prevent  them  are  too  expensive  to  admit 
of  a  verj  general  application.  Both  of  these  causes  have  the 
same  origin :  fermentation,  and  consequent  putrefaction.  The 
wet  rot  takes  place  in  wood  exposed,  alternately,  to  moisture 
and  dryness ;  and  the  dry  rot  is  occasioned  by  want  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  as  in  confined  warm  localities,  like  cellars 
and  the  more  confined  parts  of  vessels. 

Trees  of  rapid  growth,  which  contain  a  large  portion  of 
sap-wood,  and  timber  of  every  description,  when  used  green, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  decay  very 
rapidly  with  the  rot 

5227.  Preservation  of  Timber.  Numberless  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  many 
processes  for  this  purpose  have  been  patented,  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  Several  of  these  processes  have  yielded 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  nearly  all  have  proved 
more  or  less  efficacious.  The  means  mostly  resorted  to  have 
been  the  saturation  of  the  timber  in  the  solution  of  some  salt 
with  a  metallic  or  earthy  base,  thus  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  soluble  matter  of  the  timber.  The  salts 
which  have  been  most  generally  tried  are,  the  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copper,  and  the  cnloride  of  mercury,  zinc,  or  calcium. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  chlorides  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  those  from  the  sulphates ;  the  latter  class  of  salts 
with  metallic  bases  possess  undoubted  antiseptic  properties ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  freed  sulphuric  acid,  arising  from 
the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  on  the  wood,  impairs  the 
woody  fibre,  and  changes  it  into  a  substance  resembling 
carbon. 

52528.  The  processes  which  have  come  into  most  general  use 
are  those  of  Mr.  Kyan  and  of  Sir  W.  Burnett,  called  after 
the  patentees  Jcyanizing  and  bumetiemg.  Kyan's  process  is 
to  saturate  the  timber,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury ; 
using  for  the  solution  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  Burnett  uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  for 
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common  purposes ;  and  a  more  hifi^hlj  concentrated  solution 
when  the  object  is  also  to  render  the  wood  incombustible. 

2Si9.  As  timber  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  im- 
mersion imbibes  the  solutions  very  slowly,  a  more  expeditious, 
as  well  as  more  perfect  means  of  saturation  has  been  used  of 
late,  which  consists  in  placing  the  wood  to  be  prepared  in 
strong  wrought-iron  cylinders,  lined  with  felt  and  boards,  to 

Erotect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the  solution,  where,  first 
y  exhausting  the  cylinders  of  air,  and  then  applying  a  sti'ong 
Sressure  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  the  liquid  is  forced  into 
le  sap  and  air  vessels,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  timber. 

230.  Among  the  patented  processes  in  our  country,  that  of 
Mr.  Earle  has  received  most  notice.  This  consists  in  boiling 
the  timber  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate^  of  copper  and  iron. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  efiicacy  of  this  method. 
It  has  been  tried  for  the  preservation  of  timber  for  artillery 
carriages,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results. 

281.  M.  Boucherie,  to  whose  able  researches  on  this  subject 
reference  has  been  made,  noticing  the  slowness  with  which 
aqueous  solutions  were  imbibed  by  wood,  when  simply  im- 
mersed in  them,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  rendering 
the  vital  action  of  the  sap- vessels  subservient  to  a  thorough 
impregnation  of  every  part  of  the  trunk  where  there  was  this 
vitality.  To  effect  this,  he  first  immersed  the  butt-end  of  a 
freshly-felled  tree  in  a  liquid,  and  found  that  it  was  diffused 
throughout  allparts  of  the  tree  in  a  few  days,  by  the  action 
in  question.  But,  finding  it  diffl(?nlt  to  manage  trees  of  some 
size  when  felled,  M.  Boucherie  next  attempted  to  saturate 
them  before  felling ;  for  which  purpose  he  bored  an  auger- 
hole  through  the  trunk,  and  made  a  saw-cut  from  the  auger- 
hole  outwards,  on  each  side,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
exterior,  leaving  enough  of  the  fibres  untouched  to  support 
the  tree.  One  end  <3  the  auger-hole  was  then  stopped,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  saw-cut  on  the  exterior,  and  the  liquid  was 
introduced  by  a  tube  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the  auger- 
hole.  This  method  was  found  equally  efficacious  with  the 
first,  and  more  convenient. 

232.  After  examining  the  action  of  the  various  neutral 
salts  on  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  wood,  M.  Boucherie 
was  led  to  try  the  impure  pyrolignite  of  iron,  both  from  its 
chemical  composition  and  its  cheapness.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  were  perfectly  satisfactorv.  The  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fiftieth  in  weight  of  the  green 
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wood,  was  found  not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  from  decay, 
bat  to  harden  it  to  a  very  high  degree. 

SZ83.  Observing  that  the  pliabuity  and  elasticity  of  wood 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it. 
M.  Boucherie  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  ox 
improving  these  properties.  For  this  purpose  he  tried  solu- 
tions of  various  deliquescent  salts,  which  were  found  to  an- 
swer the  end  {Hx>posed«  Among  these  solutions  he  gives  the 
preference  to  that  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  also,  when 
concentrated,  renders  the  wood  incombustible.  He  also  re- 
commends for  like  purposes  the  mother- water  of  salt-marshes, 
as  cheaper  than  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
Timber  prepared  in  this  way  is  not  only  improved  in  elasticity 
and  pliability,  but  is  prevented  from  warping  and  cracking ; 
the  timber,  however,  is  subject  to  greater  variations  inrwei^t 
than  when  seasoned  naturally. 

234.  M.  Boucherie  is  of  opinion  that  the  earthy  chlorides 
will  also  act  as  preservatives,  but  to  insure  this  he  recom 
mends  that  they  be  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  pyrolignite  of 
iron. 

235.  From  other  experiments  of  M.  Boucherie,  it  appears 
that  the  sap  may  be  expelled  from  any  freshly-felled  timber 
by  the  pressure  of  a  liquid,  and  the  timber  be  impregnated 
as  thoroughly  as  by  the  preceding  processes.  To  efiFect  this, 
the  piece  to  be  saturated  is  placea  in  an  upright  position,  so 
that  the  sap  may  flow  readily  from  the  lower  end;  a  water- 
tight bag,  containing  the  liquid,  is  affixed  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, which  is  surmounted  by  the  liquid,  the  pressure  from 
which  expels  the  sap,  and  fills  the  sap-vessels  with  the  liquid. 
The  process  is  complete  when  the  liquid  is  found  to  issue  in  a 
pure  state  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stick. 

237.  Either  of  the  above  processes  ma^  be  applied  in  im- 
pregnating timber  with  coloring  matter  tor  ornamental  pur-  • 
poses.    The  plan  recommended  by  M.  Boucherie  consists  in 
mtn>ducing  separatelv  the  solutions  by  the  chemical  union  of 
which  the  color  is  to  be  formed 

238.  The  rapid  decay  of  railroad  sleepers  has  led  to  more 
recent  experiments  in  Europe,  where  timber  is  scarce  and 
dear.  Opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  impregnating  them  with 
creosote^as  the  best  preservative  from  wet  rot. 

239.  The  efiFect  of  time  on  the  durability  of  timber,  pre- 
pared by  any  of  the  various  chemical  processes  which  have 
just  been  detailed,  remains  to  be  seen ;  although  results  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature  ma^  be  looked  for,  considering 
the  severe  tests  to  wnich  most  of  them  have  been  submitted. 
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by  exposure  in  Bitaations  peculiarly  fayorable  to  the  degtrao- 
tion  oi  ligneous  substances. 

240.  Durability-  of  Timber.  The  durability  of  timber, 
when  not  prepared  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  processes, 
varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances  of  exposure.  If 
placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  exposed  to  a  free  circula* 
tion  of  air,  timber  will  last  for  centuries,  without  showing  any 
sensible  changes  in  its  physical  properties.  An  equal,  if  not 
superior,  durability  is  observed  when  it  is  immersed  in  fresh 
water,  or  embedded  in  thick  walls,  or  undei^ground,  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

241.  In  salt  water,  however,  particularly  in  warm  climates, 
timber  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  two  animals  already 
noticed :  the  one,  the  limnorna  terebrans,  attacking,  it  is  saia, 
only  stStionary  wood,  while  the  attacks  of  the  other,  the 
teredo  navaliey  are  general.  Various  means  have  been  tried 
to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  agents ;  that 
of  sheathing  exposed  timoer  with  copper,  or  with  a  coating 
of  hydraulic  cement,  affixed  to  the  wood  by  studding  it  thick- 
ly over  with  broad-headed  nails  to  give  a  hold  to  the  cement, 
has  met  with  full  success;  but  the  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
and  the  liability  to  accident  of  the  cement,  limit  their  effica- 
cy to  cases  where  they  can  be  renewed.  The  chemical  pro- 
cesses for  pi^eserving  timber  from  decay  do  not  appear  to 
guard  them  in  salt  water.  A  process,  however,  of  preserving 
timber  by  impregnating  it  with  coal  tar,  patented  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Renwick,  appears,  from  careful  experi- 
ments, also  to  be  efficacious  against  the  attack  of  the  ship- 
worm.  A  coating  of  Jefifeir's  marine  glue,  when  impregnated 
with  some  of  the  insoluble  mineral  poisons  destructive  to 
animal  life,  is  said  to  subserve  the  same  end. 

242.  Tlie  best  seasoned  timber  will  not  withstand  the  efFects 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  mnch  greater  period  than 
twenty-five  j'ears,  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  coating  of  paint 
or  pitch,  or  of  oil  laid  on  hot,  when  tne  timber  is  partly 
charred  over  a  light  blaze.  These  substances  themselves,  be- 
ing of  a  perishable  nature,  require  to  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  ana  will,  therefore,  be  serviceable  only  in  situations 
which  admit  of  their  renewal.  They  are,  moreover,  more 
hurtful  than  serviceable  to  unseasoned  timber,  as  by  closing 
the  pores  of  the  exterior  surface  they  prevent  the  moisture 
from  escaping  from  within,  and  therefore  promote  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  decay. 

243.  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States.  The  forests  of 
our  own  coimtry  produce  a  great  variety  of  the  best  timber  for 
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eveiy  puroose,  and  supply  abundantly  both  our  own  and  for- 
eign markets.  The  following  genera  are  in  most  common 
use. 

244.  Oak.  About  fortjr-four  species  of  this  tree  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  as  K)und  in  our  forests  and  those  of 
Mexico.  The  most  of  them  afford  a  good  building  material, 
except  the  varieties  of  red  oak,  the  timber  of  whicn  is  weak 
and  decays  rapidly. 

The  White  Oak  {Quercu%  AJhd)^  so  named  from  the  color 
of  its  bark,  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  species,  and  is 
in  very  general  use,  out  is  mostly  reserved  for  naval  construc- 
tions ;  its  trunk,  which  is  large,  serving  for  heavy  frame-work, 
and  the  roots  and  larger  branches  affording  the  best  compass 
timber.  The  wood  is  strong  and  durable,  and  of  a  sligutly 
reddish  tinge ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  boards,  as  it  shrinks  about 
^  in  seasoning,  and  is  very  subject  to  warp  and  crack. 

This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States. 
It  is  seldom  seen,  in  comparison  with  other  forest  trees,  in  die 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  or  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Western  States. 

Post  Oak  {Quercus  OhtusiZoba).  This  tree  seldom  attains 
a  greater  diameter  than  about  fifteen  inches,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  mostly  used  for  posts,  from  which  use  it  takes  its 
name.  The  wood  has  a  yellowish  hue,  and  close  gi*ain  ;  is  said 
to  exceed  white  oak  in  strength  and  durability  ;  and  is  tliere- 
fore  an  excellent  building  material  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
frame-work.  This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
forests  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  is  there  frequently 
called  JBox  White  Oak^  and  Iron  Oalc.  It  also  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  but  is  rarely  seen 
farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Chestnut  White  Oak  {Qtierctis  Pri7iu8  Palv^tris).  The 
timber  of  this  tree  is  strong  and  durable,  but  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding  specie,  llie  tree  is  abundant  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida. 

Eock  Chestnut  Oak,  ( Querous  Prinus  Monticola,)  The  tim- 
ber of  this  tree  is  mostly  in  use  for  naval  constructions,  for 
which  it  is  esteemed  inferior  only  to  the  white  oak.  The 
tree. is  found  in  tlie  Middle  States,  and  as  far  north  as  Ver- 
mont. 

Live  Oak  (Qicercus  Virens).  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  a  yellowish  tinge;  it  is  heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  fine 
grain ;  it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  species, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  considered  invaluable  for  the  pm'- 
poses  of  ship-building,  for  which  it  is  exclusively  reserved. 
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The  live  oak  is  not  found  farther  north  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  nor  farther  inland  thrfh  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  from  the  seacoast  It  is  found  in  abun- 
dance along  tne  coast  south,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

245.  Pine.  This  very  interesting  genus  is  considered  in- 
ferior only  to  the  oak,  from  the  excellent  timber  afforded  by 
nearly  all  of  its  species.  It  is  regarded  as  a  most  valuable 
building  material,  owing  to  its  strength  and  durability,  the 
strai^htness  of  its  fibre,  the  case  with  which  it  is  wrought, 
and  its  applicability  to  all  the  purposes  of  constructions  in 
wood. 

Yellow  Pine  {Finns  Mitis).  The  heart-wood  of  this  tree 
is  fine-grained,  moderately  resinous,  strong  and  durable ;  but 
the  sap-wood  is  very  inferior,  decaying  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  timber  is  in  very  general  use  for  frame- 
work, &c. 

This  tree  is  found  throushout  our  country,  but  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  the  Middle  States.  In  the  Southern  States 
it  is  known  as  Spruce  Pine  and  Short-leaved  Pine. . 

Long-leaved  Pine,  or  Southern  Pine  {Pinus  Australis^. 
This  tree  has  but  little  sap-wood,  and  the  resinous  matter  is 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  heart-wood,  which  pre- 
sents a  nne  compact  grain,  having  more  hardness,  strength, 
and  durability  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine,  owing  to 
which  qualities  the  timber  is  in  veiy  ^eat  demand. 

The  tree  is  fii'st  met  with  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  from 
this  point  south  it  is  abundantly  found. 

Wnite  Pine,  or  Northern  Pine  {Pimce  Strohua).  This  tree 
takes  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  wood,  which  is  white,  soft, 
light,  strai^ht^^rained,  and  durable.  It  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  species  just  described,  and  has,  moreover,  the  defect  of 
swelling  in  damp  weather.  Its  timber  is,  however,  in  great 
demand  as  a  good  building  material,  being  almost  the  only 
kind  in  use  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  for  the  frame- 
work and  joinery  of  houses,  &c. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  grow  in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  between  the  43d  and 
47th  parallels,  N.  L. 

246.  Among  the  forest  trees  in  less  general  use  than  the  oak 
and  pine,  the  jLocvsty  the  Chestnut^  the  lied  Ceda/r^  and  the 
Larch  hold  the  first  place  for  hardness,  strength,  and 
durability.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  the  frame-work  of  ves- 
sels. The  chestnut,  the  locust,  and  the  cedar  are  preferred  to 
all  other  trees  for  posts. 
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247.  The  Black  or  Double  Spruce  (Abies  Nigra)  also  af- 
fords an  excellent  material,  its  timber  being  strong,  durable, 
and  light 

248.  The  Juniper  or  White  Oedar^  and  the  Oypreas  are 
very  celebrated  for  affording  a  material  which  is  very  li^ht, 
and  of  great  durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  owmg 
to  these  qualities,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  shingles 
and  other  exterior  coverings.  These  two  trees  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  States. 


IX. 

HETALS. 

The  metals  in  most  common  use  in  constructions  are  Irony 
Copper y  ZinCj  Tiriy  and  Zead. 

5249.  IRON.  This  metal  is  very  extensively  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  engineer  and  architect,  both  in  the  state  of 
C{i8t  Iron  and  WrotighC  Iron. 

250.  Coat  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  building  materi- 
als, owing  to  its  great  strength,  hardness,  and  durability,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cast,  or  moulded,  into  the  best 
forms,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

251.  Cast  iron  is  divided  into  two  principal  varieties :  the 
Gray  cast  iron,  and  White  oast  iron.  There  exists  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  properties  of  these  two 
varieties.  There  are,  besides,  many  intermediate  varieties, 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  these  two,  as 
th&y  approach,  in  their  external  appearances,  nearer  to  the  one 
or  file  other. 

5252.  Gray  cast  iron,  when  of  a  good  quality,  is  slightly 
malleable  in  a  cold  state,  and  will  yield  readily  to  the  action 
of  the  file,  when  the  hard  outside  coating  is  removed.  This 
variety  is  also  sometimes  termed  soft  gray  cast  iron ;  it  is 
softer  and  tougher  than  the  white  iron.  When  broken,  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  fracture  presents  a  granular  structure ;  the  color 
is  gray ;  and  the  lustre  is  what  is  termed  metallic,  resembling 
small  brilliant  particles  of  lead  strewed  over  the  surface. 

263.  White  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  when  re- 
cently broken,  the  surface  of  the  fracture  presents  a  distinctly- 
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marked  crystalline  stracture ;  the  color  is  white ;  and  Instre 
Titreons,  or  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  reflected  light  from 
an  aggregation  of  small  crystals. 

254.  Mr.  Mallet,  in  a  very  able  £<^rt  made  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  oi  Science,  remarking  on 
the  great  want  of  uniformity,  among  manufacturers  of  iron,  in 
the  terms  used  to  describe  its  different  varieties,  proposes  tlie 
following  nomenclature,  as  comprising  every  variety,  with 
their  distinctive  characters. 

Silvery.  Least  fusible ;  thickens  rapidly  when  fluid  by  a 
spontaneous  puddling;  crystals  vesicular,  often  crystalline; 
incapable  of  being  cut  by  chisel  or  file ;  ultimate  cohesion  a 
maximum ;  elastic  range  a  minimum. 

Micaceous.  Very  soft ;  greasy  feel ;  peculiar  micaceous 
appearance,  generally  owing  to  excess  or  manganese ;  soils 
the  fingers  strongly ;  crystals  large ;  runs  very  fluid ;  con- 
traction large. 

Mottled.  Tough  and  hard ;  filed  or  cut  with  difficulty ; 
crystals  large  and  small  mixed;  sometimes  runs  thick;  con- 
traction in  coolinga  maximum. 

Bright  Gray.  Toughness  and  hardness  most  suitable  for 
working ;  ultimate  cmiesion  and  elastic  range  generally  are 
balanced  most  advantageously;  crystals  uniform,  very  mi- 
nute. 

Dull  Gray.  Less  tough  than  the  preceding;  other  char- 
acters alike  ;  contraction  in  cooling  a  minimum. 

Dark  Gray.     Most  fusible;   remains  long  fluid;   exudes 

{fraphite  in  cooling;    soils  the  fingers;   crystals  large  and 
amella ;  ultimate  cohesion  a  minimum,  and  elastic  range  a 
maximum. 

5256.  The  gray  iron  is  most  suitable  where  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  white,  where  hardness  is  the  principal  re- 
quisite. 

5i56.  The  color  and  lustre,  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  re- 
cent fracture,  are  the  best  indications  of  the  quality  of  iron. 
A  uniform  dark  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre,  are  in- 
dications of  the  best  and  strongest.  With  the  same  color,  but 
less  lustre,  the  iron  will  be  found  to  be  softer  and  weaker,  and 
to  crumble  readily.  Iron  without  lustre,  of  a  dark  and  mot- 
tled color,  is  the  eofest  and  weakest  of  the  gray  varieties. 

Iron  of  a  light  gray  color  and  high  metallic  lustre  is  usual- 
ly very  hard  and  tenacious.  As  the  color  approaches  to 
white,  and  the  metallic  lustre  changes  to  vitreous,  hardness 
and  brittleness  become  more  marked,  until  the  extremes  of  a 
dull,  or  grayish  white  color,  and  a  very  high  vitreous  lustre, 
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are  aiitained,  which  are  the  indications  of  the  hardest  and 
most  brittle  of  the  white  variety. 

257.  The  quality  of  cast  iron  may  also  be  tested,  by  strik- 
ing a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer  on  the  edge  of  a  casting. 
If  the  blow  produces  a  slight  indentation,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  fracture,  it  shows  that  the  iron  is  slightlyt  malleable, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  good  quality ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  is  broken,  it  indicates  brittleness  in  the  material,  and  a 
consequent  want  of  strength. 

258.  The  strength  of  cast  iron  varies  with  its  density ;  and 
this  element  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  metal  when 
drawn  from  the  furnace;  the  rate  of  cooling;  the  head  of 
metal  under  which  the  casting  is  made ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
casting. 

5259.  The  density  of  iron  cast  in  yertical  moulds  increases, 
according  to  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments,  very  rapidly  from  the 
top  downward,  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  .below  the  top ; 
from  this  point  to  the  bottom,  the  rate  of  increase  is  very 
nearly  umform.  All  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
«ime,  the  density  decreases  with  the  bulk  of  the  casting; 
hence  large  are  proportionally  weaker  than  small  castings. 

260.  From  an  of  these  causes,  by  which  the  strength  of 
iron  may  be  influenced,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  a  casting  by  its  external  characters ;  in  general, 
however,  if  the  exterior  presents  a  uniform  appearance,  de- 
void of  marked  inequalities  of  surface,  it  will  be  an  indica- 
tion of  uniform  strength. 

26L  The  economy  m  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  not  blast,  has  naturally  directed  attention 
to  the  comparative  merits  between  ironproduced  by  this  pro- 
cess and  uiat  from  the  cold  blast.  Tliis  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Hodgkinson,  and 
their  results  published  in  the  Seventh  Repo-rt  ojthe  British 
Aasodation. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  nis  experiments :  "  It  is  i-endered  exceedingly 
probable  tliat  the  introduction  of  a  heated  blast  into  the 
manufacture  of  cast  iron,  has  injured  the  softer  irons,  while 
it  has  frequently  mollified  and  improved  those  of  a  harder 
nature ;  and  considering  the  small  deterioration  that "  some 
"  irons  have  sustained,  and  the  apparent  benefit  to  those  of  " 
others,  "  tc^ether  with  the  great  saving  effected  by  the  heated 
blast,  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  process  becoming  as 
general  as  it  has  done." 

5i62.  From  a  number  of  specific  gravities  given  in  these 
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Keporto,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  cold  blast  iron  is  nearly 
7.091,  that  of  hot  blast,  7.021. 

268.  Mr.  Fairbaim  concludes  his  Eeport  with  these  obser- 
vations, as  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson :  "  The  ultimatum  of  our  inquiries,  made  in 
this  way,  stands,  therefore,  in  the  ratio  of  strength,  1000  for 
the  cold  blast,  to  1024.8  for  the  hot  blast ;  leaving  the  small 
fractional  difference  of  24.8  in  favor  of  the  hot  blast." 

"The  relative  powers  to  sustain  impact,  are  likewise  in 
favor  of  the  hot  blast,  being  in  the  ratio  of  lOOO  to  1226.8." 

264.  Wrought  Iron.  The  color,  lustre,  and  texture  of  a 
recent  fracture,  present,  also,  the  most  certain  indications  of 
the  quality  of  wrought  iron.'  The  fracture  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, should  be  of  bars  at  least  one  inch  square ;  or,  if 
of  fiat  bars,  they  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  thick ;  other- 
wise, the  texture  will  be  so  greatly  changed,  arising  from  the 
greater  elongation  of  the  fibres,  in  bars  of  smaller  (Smensions, 
as  to  present  none  of  those  distinctive  differences  obsei^vable 
in  the  fracture  of  large  bars. 

285.  The  surface  of  a  recent  fracture  of  good  iron,  presents 
a  clear  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre;  the  texture  is 
granular,  and  the  grains  have  an  elongated  shape,  and  are 
pointed  and  slightly  crooked  at  their  ends,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  powerful  force  having  been  employed  to  produce  the  frac- 
ture. When  a  bar,  presenting  these  appearances,  is  ham- 
mered, or  drawn  out  into  smaU  bars,  the  surface  of  fracture 
of  these  bars  will  have  a  very  marked  fibrous  appearance,  the 
filaments  being  o|  a  white  color  and  very  elongated. 

266.  When  the  texture  is  either  laminated,  or  crystalline,  it 
is  an  indication  of  some  defect  in  the  metal,  arising  either 
from  the  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  else  from  some 
neglect  in  the  process  of  forging, 

iiffl.  Burnt  iron  is  of  a  clear  gray  color,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  blue,  and  of  a  slaty  texture.    It  is  soft  and  brittle. 

268.  Ck)ld  short  iron,  or  iron  that  cannot  be  hammered 
when  cold  without  breaking,  presents  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  burnt  iron,  but  its  cotor  inclines  to  white.  It  is  very 
hard  and  brittle. 

269.  Hot  short  iron,  or  that  which  breaks  under  the  ham- 
mer when  heated,  is  of  a  dark  color  without  lustre.  This  de- 
fect is  usually  indicated  in  the  bar  by  numerous  cracks  on  the 
edges. 

270.  The  fibrous  texture,  which  is  developed  only  in  small 
bars  by  hammering,  is  an  inherent  quality  of  good  iron ; 
those  varieties  whicn  are  not  susceptible  of  receivmg  this  po- 
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caliar  texture,  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  should  never  be 
nsed  for  purposes  requiring  great  strength :  the  filaments  of 
bad  varieties  are  short,  and  the  fracture  is  of  a  deep  color,  be- 
tween lead  gray  and  dark  gray. 

STL  The  best  wrought  iron  presents  two  varieties ;  the 
Hard  and  Soft.  The  liard  variety  is  very  strong  and  ductile. 
It  preserves  its  granular  texture  a  long  time  under  the  action 
of  the  hammer,  and  only  develops  the  fibrous  texture  when 
beaten,  or  drawn  out  into  small  rods  :  its  filaments  then  pre- 
sent a  silver-white  appearance. 

272.  The  soft  vanety  is  weaker  than  the  hard ;  it  yields 
easily  to  the  hammer ;  and  it  commences  to  exhibit,  under  its 
action,  th^  fibrous  texture  in  tolerably  large  bars.  The  color 
of  the  fibres  is  between  a  silver  white  and  light  gray. 

273.  Iron  may  be  naturally  of  a  good  quality,  and  still, 
from  beine  badly  refined,  not  present  the  appearances  which 
are  regaraed  as  sure  indications  of  its  excellence.  Among 
the  defects  arising  from  this  cause  are  hlisterSj  fla/wSy  and 
cinder-holes.  Generally,  however,  if  the  surface  of  fracture 
presents  a  texture  partly  crystalline  and  partly  fibrous,  or  a 
fine  granular  texture,  in  which  some  of  the  grains  seem 
pointed  and  crooked  at  the  points,  together  with  a  light  gray 
color  without  lustre,  it  will  indicate  natural  good  quahties, 
which  require  only  careful  refining  to  be  fully  developed. 

274.  Tne  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  very  variable,  as  it 
depends  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities  of  the  metal,  but 
also  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  forging,  and  the  greater  or  less 
compression  of  its  fibres,  whenf  drawn  or  hammered  into  bars 
of  difiFerent  sizes. 

275.  In  the  Report  made  by  the  sub-committee,  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Keeves,  on  the  strength  of  Boiler  Iron  {Journal 
of  Franklin  Institute^  vol.  20,  J^ew  Series)^  it  is  stated  that 
the  following  order  of  superiority  obtains  among  the  different 
kinds  of  pig  metal,  with  respect  to  the  malleable  iron  which 
thev  f  umiim : — ^1  Jjimly  gray  ;  2  White  ;  3  Mottled  gray ; 
4  Dead  gray  ;  6  Miaea  metals. 

The  Beport  states,  ^^  So  far  as  these  experiments  may  be 
considered  decisive  of  the  question,  they  favor  the  lighter 
complexion  of  the  cast  metal,  in  preference  to  the  darker  and 
motued  varieties;  and  they  place  the  mixture  of  different 
Borte  among  the  worst  modifications  of  the  material  to  be 
used,  where  the  object  is  mere  tenacity." 

276.  These  experiments  also  show  that  piling  iron  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness  in  the  same  plate  is  injurious  to  its 
quality,  owing  to  the  consequent  inequality  of  the  welding. 
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2T7.  From  these  experiments,  the  mean  speciiic  gravity  of 
boiler  iron  is  7.7344,  and  of  bar  iron,  7.7254. 

278.  Durability  of  Iron.  The  durability  of  iron,  under 
the  different  circumstances  of  exposure  to  which  it  may  be 
submitted,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  casting  may 
have  been  made ;  the  bulk  of  the  piece  employed ;  the  more 
or  less  homogeneousness  of  the  mass ;  its  density  and  hard- 
ness. 

279.  Among  the  most  recent  and  able  researches  upon  the 
action  of  the  ordinary  corrosive  agents  on  iron,  and  the  pre- 
servative means  to  be  emploved  against  them,  those  of  Mr. 
Mallet,  given  in  the  Report  alreadv  mentioned,  hold  the  first 
rank.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  tiie  most  prominent  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in 
this  place. 

280.  When  iron  is  only  partly  immersed  in  water,  or 
wholly  immersed  in  water  composed  of  strata  of  different 
densities,  like  that  of  tidal  rivers,  a  voltaic  pile  of  one  solid 
and  two  fluid  bodies  is  formed,  which  causes  a  more  rapid 
corrosion  than  when  the  liquid  is  of  uniform  density. 

281.  The  corrosive  action  of  the  foul  sea  water  of  docks  and 
harbors  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  clear  sea  or  fresh 
water,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hydro-sulphuric  acid  which, 
being  disengaged  from  the  mud,  impregnates  the  water,  and 
acts  on  the  iron. 

282.  In  clear  fresh  river  water,  the  corrosive  action  is  less 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion ;  owing  to 
the  absence  of  corrosive  agents,  and  the  firm  adherence  of  the 
oxide  formed,  which  presents  a  hard  coat  that  is  not  washed 
off  as  in  sea  water. 

288.  In  clear  sea  water,  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  bars, 
one  inch  thick,  is  from  3  to  4  tenths  of  an  inch  for  cast  iron 
in  a  century,  and  about  6  tenths  of  an  inch  for  wrought 
iron. 

284.  Wrought  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  hot  sea  water 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  unmersion. 

2t85.  The  same  iron  when  chill  cast  corrodes  more  rapidly 
than  when  cast  in  green  sand ;  this  arises  from  the  chilled 
surface  being  less  uniform,  and  therefore  forming  voltaic 
couples  of  iron  of  different  densities,  by  wliich  the  ragiflity 
of  corrosion  is  increased. 

286.  Castings  made  in  dry  sand  and  loam  are  more  durable 
under  water  than  those  made  in  green  sand. 

287.  Thin  bars  of  iron  corrode  more  rapidly  than  those  of  "^ 
more  bulk.    This  difference  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  is  more 
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striking  in  the  soft,  or  graphitic  Bpecimens  of  cast  iron,  than 
in  the  hard  and  silvery.  It  is  caused  by  the  more  rapid  rate 
of  cooling  in  thin  than  in  thick  bars,  by  which  the  density  of 
the  surface  of  the  former  becomes  less  uniform.  These 
causes  of  destrnctibility  may,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated  in 
castings  composed  of  ribbed  pieces,  by  making  the  ribs  of 
equal  thickness  witli  the  main  pieces,  and  causing  them  to  be 
cooled  in  the  sand,  before  stripping  the  moulds. 

288.  ,The  hard  crust  of  cast  iron  promotes  its  durability ; 
when  this  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
the  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  both  air  and  water. 

$289.  Corrosion  takes  place  the  less  rapidly  in  any  variety 
of  iron,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  homo^neous,  denser, 
harder,  and  closer  grained,  and  the  less  graphitic. 

52dO..  Preservatives  of  Iron. — The  more  ordinary  means 
used  to  protect  iron  against  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  con- 
sist of  paints  and  varnishes.  These,  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  atmospheric  exposure  are  of  but  slight  efficacy,  and 
require  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  water,  they  are  all 
i-apidly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  boiled  coal-tar,  which 
when  laid  on  hot  iron,  leaves  a  bright  and  solid  varnish  of 
considerable  durability  and  protective  power. 

291.  The  rapidljy'  increasmg  purposes  to  which  iron  has 
been  applied,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  led  to  researches 
npon  tne  agency  of  dectro-chemicaZ  action,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  it  from  corrosion,  both  in  air  and  water.  Among 
the  processes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  that  of  zinhing^  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  galvanizing  iron  has  been 
most  generally  introduced.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mallet, 
on  this  process,  are  decidedly  against  zinc  as  a  permanent 
electro-chemical  protector.  Mr.  Mallet  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  observations,  that  zinc  applied  in  fusion,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  over  the  whole  surface  of  iron,  will  not  preserve  it 
longer  than  about  two  years ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  oxidation 
commences  at  any  point  of  the  iron,  the  protective  power  of 
the  zinc  becomes  considerably  diminished,  or  even  entirely 
nulL  Mr.  Mallet  concludes :  "  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  under  all  circumstances,  zinc  has  not  yet  been 
60  applied  to  iron,  as  to  rank  as  an  electro-chemical  protector 
towards  it  in  the  strict  sense;  hitherto  it  has  not  become 
a  prctisiltive,  but  merely  a  more  or  less  effective  palliative  to 
destruction." 

292.  In  extending  his  researches  on  this  subject,  with 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  copper  and  tin,  Mr.  Mallet 
found  that  the  alloys  of  the  last  metids  accelerate  the  corro- 
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Bion  of  iron,  when  voltaically  associated  with  it  in  sea  water ; 
and  that  an  alloy  of  the  two  first,  represented  by  23Zn-f 
80w,  in  contact  with  iron,  protects  it  as  fully  as  zinc  alone, 
and  suffers  but  little  loss  n-om  the  electro-chemical  action ; 
thus  presenting  a  protective  enei^y  more  permanent  and  in- 
variable than  that  of  zinc,  and  giving  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  "  to  obtain  a  mode  of 
electro-chemical  protection  such,  that  while  the  iron  shall  be 
preserved  the  protector  shall  not  be  acted  on,  and  whose  pro- 
tection shall  be  invariable." 

QSS.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Mallet  ascer- 
tained that  the  softest  grav  cast  iron  bears  such  a  voltaic 
relation  to  hard  bright  cast  iron,  when  immersed  in  sea  water 
and  voltaically  associated  with  it,  that  although  oxidation 
will  not  be  prevented  on  either,  it  will  still  be  greatly  retard- 
ed on  the  hard,  at  the  expense  of  the  soft  iron. 

W4.  In  concluding  the  details  of  his  important  researches 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Mallet  makes  the  following  judicious 
remarks :  "  The  engineer  of  observant  habit  will  soon  have 
perceived,  that  in  exposed  works  in  iron,  equality  of  section 
or  scantling,  in  all  parts  sustaining  equal  strain,  is  far  from 
insuring  equal  passive  power  of  permanent  resistance,  unless, 
in  addition  to  a  general  allowance  for  loss  of  substance  bv 
corrosion,  this  latter  element  be  so  provided  for,  that  it  shall 
be  equally  balanced  over  the  whole  structure;  or,  if  not, 
shall  be  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  portions  of  the  general 
structure,  which  may  lose  substance  with  injuring  its  sta- 
bflity." 

"The  principles  we  have  already  established  sufficiently 
guide  us  in  the  modes  of  effecting  this  ;  regard  must  not  only 
DC  had  to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  or  of  the  same  in 
dissimilar  fluids,  but  to  the  scantling  of  the  casting  and  of  its 
parts,  and  to  the  contact  of  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  or  of  one  sort  of  cast  iron  with  another.  Thus,  in  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  if  the  links  of  the  chains  be  hammered,  and 
the  pins  rolled,  the  latter,  where  equally  exposed,  will  be  eat- 
en away  long  before  the  former.  In  marine  steam-boilers,  the 
rivets  are  hardened  by  hammering  until  cold.;  the  plates, 
therefore,  are  corroded  through  round  the  rivets  before  these 
have  suffered  sensibly ;  and  in  the  air-pumps  and  condensers 
of  engines  working  with  sea  water,  or  in  pit  work,  and  pumps 
lifting  mineralized  or  '  bad '  water  from  mines,  tne  cast  iron 
perishes  first  round  the  holes  through  which  wrought  iron 
bolts,  &c.,  are  inserted.  And  abundant  other  instances  might 
be  given,  showing  that  the  effects  here  spoken  of  are  in  prao- 
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tioal  operation  to  an  extent  that  should  press  the  means  of 
oomiteracting  them  on  the  attention  of  the  engineer." 

290.  Since  Mr.  Mallet's  Eeport  to  the  British  Association, 
he  has  inveDted  two  processes  for  the  protection  of  iron  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ;  the  one  by  means 
of  a  coating  formed  of  a  triple  alloy  of  zinc,  mercury,  and 
sodinm,  or  potassium ;  the  other  by  an  amalgam  of  palladimn 
and  mercurjr, 

286.  The  first  process  consists  of  forming  an  alloy  of  the 
metals  used,  in  the  following  manner.  To  1,292  parts  of  zinc 
by  weight,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  202  parts  of  mercury  are  add- 
ed, and  the  metals  are  well  mixed,  by  stirring  with  a  rod  of 
diy  wood,  or  one  of  iron  coated  with  clay ;  senium,  or  potas- 
sium is  next  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  every  ton  by  weight  of  the  other  two 
metals.  The  iron  to  be  coated  with  this  alloy  is  first  cleared 
of  all  adhering  oxide,  by  inunersing  it  in  a  warm  dilute  so- 
lution of  sulphuric,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  wasliing  it  in 
clear  cold  water,  and  detaching  all  scales,  by  striking  it  with 
a  hanmier ;  it  is  then  scoured  clean  by  the  Imnd  with  sand,  or 
emery,  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  until  a  bright  metallic 
lustre  is  obtained ;  while  still  wet,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
formed  of  equal  parts  of  the  oold  saturated  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  and  sal-anmioniac,  to  which  as  much  more  solid  sal 
ammoniac  is  added  as  the  solution  will  take  up.  The  iron  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  until  it  is  covered  b^  minute 
bubbles  of  ^as ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  allowed  to  dram  a  few 
seconds,  and  plunged  into  the  fused  alloy,  from  which  it  is 
withdrawn  so  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  same  temperature. 
When  taken  from  the  metallic  bath,  the  iron  should  be  plung- 
ed in  cold  water  and  well  washed. 

297.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  iron  be  not  kept  too  long 
in  the  metallic  bath,  otherwise  it  noay  be  fused,  owing  to  the 
great  affinity  of  the  alloy  for  iron.  At  the  proper  fusing 
temperature  of  the  alloy,  about  680®  Fahr.,  it  will  dissolve 
plates  of  iron  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  few  seconds ; 
on  this  account,  whenever  small  articles  of  iron  have  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  affinity  of  the  alloy  for  iron  should  be  satisfied,  by 
fusing  some  iron  in  it  before  immersing  that  to  be  coated. 

288.  The  other  process,  which  has  been  termed  jE^/Ze^e^^i^mis- 
inffy  consists  in  coating  the  iron,  prepared  as  in  the  first  pro- 
cess for  the  reception  of  the  metallic  coat,  with  an  amalgam 
of  palladium  and  mercury. 

dSB.  Corrugated  Iron. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  sheet  iron 
prepared  by  being  moulded^  and  having  the  plane  surface 
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broken  by  longitudinal  or  sectional  ridges,  for  the  purpose  of 
ffiving  the  sheet  great  stiffness  and  stren^h.  Corrngated  iron 
IB  nsed  principally  for  roofing,  and  sometimes  in  place  of  brick 
for  forming  the  arches  between  the  iron  beams  in  fire-proof 
structures. 

800.  Steel. — The  name  stedis  given  to  a  compound  of  iron 
and  carbon,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  is  usually  not  less 
than  97  per  cent.  Where  the  amount  of  carbon  is  less  than 
•0065,  the  compound  is  termed  steely  iron;  when  more  than 
1.8  the  compound  is  cast  iron. 

Steel,  like  iron,  is  seldom  pure,  oontsuning  other  substances^ 
of  which  sulphur  and  silicon  are  the  most  common. 

The  different  kinds  of  steel  are  named  either  from  the 
modes  of  manufacture,  or  their  appearance,  or  from  some  con- 
stituent, or  from  some  inventors  process.  Thus  we  have 
natural  steels  obtained  directly  from  the  ores  and  bearing 
mostly  local  names;  blistered,  shear,  tilted  and  crucible  or 
cast  steel ;  Woolz  or  Damask  steel ;  ^essemer's  and  Martin's 
steel ;  tungstein,  chromium,  and  titanium  steel. 

These  varieties  are  obtained  by  various  processes.  Thus 
we  have  ^e  puddling  process  by  which  the  varieties  of  natural 
steel  are  made ;  the  cementative  process ;  the  Martin-Siemems 
process ;  the  Bessemer  process,-  &c. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  natural  steels  is  7.5 ;  of 
tilted  steel  7.9 ;  cast  steS  7.8 ;  Bessemer  steel  from  7.79  to 
7.87 ;  chromium  steel  from  7.81  to  7.86. 

The  chromium  steel  is  said  to  possess  the  greatest  tensile 
strength ;  and  among  those  more  abundantly  manufactured 
the  Bessemer  still  ranks  highest  in  this  respect. 


801.  The  most  ordinary  and  useful  application  of  this 
metal  in  constructions,  is  mat  of  ^eet  copper,  which  is  used 
for  roof  coverings,  and  like  purposes.  Its  durability  und^ 
the  ordinary  changes  of  atmosphere  is  very  great  Sheet  cop- 
per, when  quite  thin,  is  apt  to  be  defective,  from  cracks  ari- 
sing from  tne  process  of  drawing  it  out.  These  may  be 
remedied,  when  sheet  copper  is  to  be  used  for  a  water-tight 
sheathing,  by  tinning  the  ieets  on  one  ade.  Sheete  prepared 
in  this  way  have  been  found  to  be  very  durable. 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  known  under  the  name  of 
hrass^  and  those  of  copper  and  tin,  known  as  bronae^  gun-metalj 
and  heUrmetal^  are,  in  some  cases,  substituted  for  iron,  owing 
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to  their  snperior  hardnesB  to  copper,  and  being  less  readily 
oxidlBed  than  iron. 

znfo. 

802.  ThiB  metal  is  nsed  mostlj  in  the  form  of  sheets ;  and 
for  water-tight  sheathinffs  it  has  nearly  displaced  every  other 
kind  of  sheet  metal.  Tne  pure  metallic  surface  of  zinc  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin,  hard,  transparent  oxide, 
which  is  nnchan£;eable  both  in  air  and  water,  and  preserves 
the  metal  beneam  it  from  farther  oxidation.  It  is  this  prop- 
erty of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  renders  this  metal  so  valua- 
ble for  sheathing  porposes ;  but  its  dorability  is  dependent 
upon  its  not  being  brought  into  contact  with  iron  in  tne  pres- 
ence of  moisture,  as  the  galvanic  action  which  would  then 
ensue,  would  soon  destroy  the  zinc.  On  the  same  account 
zinc  should  be  perfectly  me  from  the  presence  of  iron,  as  a 
yeiy  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  this  last  metal,  when  con- 
tained in  zinc,  is  found  to  occasion  its  rapid  destruction. 

Besides  the  alloys  of  zinc  already  mentioned,  this  metal 
alloyed  with  copper  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solders;  and 
its  alloy  with  lead  has  been  proposed  as  a  ora^nping  metal  for 
uniting  the  parts  of  iron  work  toother,  or  iron  work  to  other 
materials,  in  the  place  of  lead,  which  is  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  which  accelerates  the  destruction  of  iron  in 
contact  with  it 

Tnf. 

803.  The  most  useful  application  of  tin  is  as  a  coating  for 
sheet  iron,  or  sheet  copper:  the  alloy  which  it  forms,  in  this 
way,  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  metals  in  question,  preserves 
them  tor  some  time  from  oxidation.  Alloyed  with  lead  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solders. 

LBAD. 

804.  Lead  in  sheets  forms  a  very  good  and  durable  roof 
covering,  but  it  is  inferior  to  both  copper  and  zinc  in  tenacity 
and  durability ;  and  is  very  apt  to  tear  asunder  on  inclined 
surfaces,  particularly  if  covered  with  other  materials,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  capping  of  water-tight  arches. 
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PAHTIB  AKD  TASRIBHES. 

805.  Paints  are  mixtures  of  certaiii  fixed  and  volatfle  oils, 
chiefly  those  of  linseed  and  turpentine,  with  several  of  the 
metallic  salts  and  oxides,  and  other  substances  which  are  used 
either  as  pigments,  or  to  give  what  is  termed  a  body  to  the 
paint,  and  also  to  improve  its  drying  properties. 

806.  Faints  are  mainly  used  as  protective  agents  to  secure 
wood  and  metals  from  the  destructive  action  ox  air  and  water. 
This  they  but  imperfectly  e£Eect,  owing  to  the  unstable  nature 
of  the  oils  that  enter  into  their  composition,  which  are  not 
only  destroyed  by  the  very  agents  against  which  they  are  used 
as  protectors,  but  by  the  chemical  changes  which  result  from 
the  action  of  the  elements  of  the  oil  upon  the  metallic  salts 
and  oxides. 

807.  Paints  are  more  durable  in  air  than  in  water.  In  the 
latter  element,  whether  fi*esh  or  salt,  particularly  if  fotd, 
paints  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place,  both  from  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  oils,  and 
that  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  contained  in  foul  water  upon 
the  metallic  salts  and  oxides. 

808.  However  carefully  made  or  applied,  paints  soon  be- 
come permeable  to  water,  owing  to  the  very  minute  pores 
which  arise  from  the  chemical  changes  in  their  constituents. 
These  changes  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  preser- 
vative action  of  paints  upon  wood  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  wood  be  well  seasoned  before 
the  paint  is  applied,  and  that  the  latter  be  renewed  at  suitable 
intervals  of  time.  On  metals  these  changes  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing.  The  permeability  of  the  paint  to  moisture 
causes  the  surface  of  the  metal  under  it  to  rust,  and  this  cause 
of  destruction  is,  in  most  cases,  promoted  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  paint  undergoes. 

809.  Varnishes  are  solutions  of  various  resinous  substances 
in  solvents  which  possess  the  property  of  drying  rapidly. 
Thev  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  paints,  and  liave  gen- 
erally the  same  defects. 

810.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  usual  composi- 
tions  of  paints  and  varnishes. 
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WMte  Purine  (for  easpoied  wood). 

White  lead,  ground  in  oil 80 

BoUedoiL ' « 

Rawoa 9 

Spizito  iuzpentine 4 

The  white  lead  to  be  ground  in  the  oil,  and  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  added. 

Blaek  PainL 

Lamp-bladt .  ^ « 28 

lithazge 1 

Japan  TamiBh 1 

Linseed  oil,  boiled k 73 

SpizitB  tozpentine 1 

Lead  Cohr, 

White  lead,  ground  In  o|l 76 

Lamp-black. 1 

Boiled  linseed  oiL 23 

Litharge 0.5 

Japan  vamieh 0.5 

8pizita  tnrpentdne 2.6 

Oray,  nr  Stone  (kifior  {for  buUdingt), 

White  lead  ground  in  oil 78 

Boiled  oil. 9.6 

Bawoil 9.5 

Spirits  of  tnrpentme. 8 

l^ukey  umber. 0.6 

Lamp-black. , 0.25 

Laeken  far  Catt  Iron, 

1. — Black  lead,  pulTerixed. 12 

Bed  lead, 12 

Litharge 5 

Lamp>bla6k. 5 

Linseed  oiL 66  . 

9. — Anti-oorrorion. 40  lbs. 

Grantee  Mack,  ground  in  oil 4  ^* 

Bed  lead,  as  a  dryer 8  " 

Linseed  oil 4  gala. 

Spirits  turpentine 1  pint. 

Coped  Vambh. 

Chun  copal  (in  dean  lumps) 26.5 

Boiled  linseed  oiL 42.5 

Spirits  turpentine 81 

Japan  VamUk, 

Litharge. 4 

Boiled  oil 87 

Spirits  turpentine. ,  •  2 

Bed  lead. 6 

Umber 1 

OumsheUao 8 

Sugar  of  lead. 2 

White  TitrioL 1 
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The  proportions  of  the  above  oompoeitions  are  given  in  100 
parts,  by  weight,  with  the  exception  of  lacker  2. 

The  beautiful  black  polish  on  the  Berlin  castings  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  laying  the  follow- 
ing composition  on  the  hot  iron,  and  then  baking  it. 

Bitamen  of  India. 0.6 

Besin 0.5 

Dzying  oil ^ 1.0 

Copal,  or  ambtf  yaznifih 1.0 

Enough  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  added  to  this  mixture  to 
make  it  spread. 

311.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Mallet,  on  the  pre- 
servative properties  of  paints  and  varnishes  for  iron  immersed 
in  water,  it  appears  that  caoutchouc  varnish  is  the  best  for 
iron  in  hot  water,  and  asphaltum  varnish  under  all  other 
circumstances;  but  that  boiled  coal-tar,  laid  on  hot  iron, 
forms  a  superior  coating  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

812.  Varnish  fbr  2^oked  Iron.  Mr.  MaUet  recommends 
the  following  compositions  for  a  paint,  termed  by  him  zoofor 
gou8  paint,  and  a  varnish  to  be  used  to  preserve  zincked  iron 
both  from  corrosion  and  from  fouling  in  sea  water. 

To  SO  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltum,  melted  and  boiled  in  an 
iron  vessel  for  three  or  four  hours,  add  16  lbs.  of  red  lead 
and  litharge  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  in  equal  proportions, 
with  10  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a 
nearly  boiling  temperature.  Melt,  in  a  second  vessel,  8  lbs. 
of  gum-anime  ;  to  which  add  2  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil  at 
a  boiling  heat,  with  12  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  partially  dissolved 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Pour  the  contents  of  the  second  vessel 
into  the  first,  and  boil  the  whole  gently,  until  the  varnish, 
when  taken  up  between  two  spatulas,  is  found  to  be  tough 
afad  ropy.  This  composition,  when  quite  cold,  is  to  be  thinned 
down  tor  use  with  from  30  to  35  gals,  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
or  of  coal  naphtha. 

313.  It  is  recommended  that  the  iron  should  be  heated  be- 
fore receiving  this  varnish,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  with 
a  spatula,  or  a  flexible  slip  of  horn,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
brush. 

When  dry  and  hard,  it  is  stated  that  this  varnish  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  moderately  diluted  acid  or  alkali;  and, 
by  long  immersion  in  water,  it  does  not  form  a  partialijr  sol- 
uble hydrate,  as  is  the  case  with  purely  resinous  varnishes 
and  oil  paints.  It  can  with  difliculty  be  removed  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  tool ;  and  is  so  elastic,  that  a  plate  of  iron  covered 
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with  it  may  be  bent  several  times  before  it  will  become  de- 
tached. 

314.  Zoofhgous  Paint.  To  100  lbs,  of  a  mixture  of  dry- 
ins  linseed  oil,  red  lead,  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine,  add  20  lbs.  of  the  oxychloride  of  copper, 
and  3  lbs.  of  yellow  soap  and  common  rosin,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, with  a  little  water. 

When  zincked  iron  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  alone,  the 
Tarnish  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  it ;  but  when  it  is  im- 
mersed in  sea  water,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  in  iron  ships,  to 
preyent  it  from  fouling,  by  marine  plants  and  animals  attach- 
ing themselves  to  it,  the  paint  should  be  used,  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  qualities.  The  paint  is  applied  over  the  yamish, 
and  is  allowed  to  harden  three  or  four  days  before  immer- 
BkoL 

315.  Methods  of  Preserving  Exposed  Surfkoes  of  Stone. 
Paints  and  similar  means  of  preservation  from  the  action  of 
the  weather  have  been  used  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  ma- 
sonry composed  of  materials  that  were  found  not  to  with- 
stand well  this  action ;  besides  these,  preparations  of  the  alka- 
line silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass,  have  of  late  been 
recommended  as  of  a  more  durable  character  for  this  purpose. 
These  solutions  are  applied  either  by  syringes  or  by  a  brush 
to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  it  having  been  previously  cleansed 
of  all  extraneous  matter.  Three  applications  on  three  succes- 
sive days  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  harden  and  preserve  any 
stone. 

Another  mode  of  efPecting  the  same  object  has  been  pro- 
posed,, which  is  to  use  two  solutions  of  mineral  substances 
which,  successively  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  shall 
form  an  insoluble  chemical  compound.  One  method  propos- 
ed is  to  saturate  the  stone  at  the  surface  with  a  weak  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  on  which  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  barium  is  applied.  From  this  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime  or  barium  will  oe  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
which  will  render  it  weather-proof. 

lake  processes  have  been  used  for  dyeing  or  coloring  stone 
for  certain  architectural  effects.  For  this  purpose  some  of 
the  soluble  sulphates  are  used  in  yarious  comoinations,  accord- 
ing to  the  color  to  be  obtained. 
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816.  Whatever  may  be  the  physical  stractiire  of  materials^ 
whether  fibroas  or  granalar,  experiment  has  shown  that  they 
all  poesess  certain  general  properties,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  to  me  engineer  are  those  of  oantractionj  elann 
gatioTiy  deflectiany  tarHon,  lateral  adhesion,  and  shearir^y  and 
the  resistance  which  these  offer  to  the  forces  by  which  they 
are  called  into  action. 

EZFEROIEMTAL  ReSEABOHEB  ON  THE  StBEKOTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

L  Oenebal  DsDuonoNS  fbom  Ezperdients.  IL  Strength 
OF  Stone.  IlL  Strength  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. 
IV.  Strength  of  Timber.  V.  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. 
VI.  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron.  VII.  Strength  of 
Steel.  VIIL  Strength  of  Copper.  IX.  Strength  of 
OTHEft  Materials.  X.  Linear  CoNtRAcnoN  and  Expan- 
sion of  Metals  and  other  Materials  froh  Temperature. 
XI.  Adhesion  of  Iron  Spikes  to  Timber. 

ST7MMAST. 

L 

GENERAL  DEDITCnONS  FROM  EXPERIMENTS. 

Fbyrioal  properties  of  adlid  bodies  and  the  Tarioos  expedmentB  to  test  them 
(Arts.  8i(M26). 

IL 

STRENGTH    OF  STONE. 

Beslstanoe  of  stone  to  onishing  and  tcansvem  strains  (Arts.  827-^88). 

Praotical  dednotions  (Art.  884). 

Expansion  of  stone  from  increase  of  temperatoxe  (Azt  885). 

m. 

STRENGTH  OF  MORTARS  AND  CONOKETBS. 

Strength  of  mortars  (Arta  880-840). 

Strength  and  other  properties  of  Portland  oement  (Art  841). 

Strength  of  oonorete  and  b^ton  (Art  842). 
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rv. 

^      8TBENOTH  OF  TIMBER. 

Benstenoe  to  tensQe  atmin  (Art  848). 
Benstance  to  compreflsive  strain  (Art  844). 
•Benstance  of  square  pillars  (Art  845). 
Beaistanoe  to  traosrerse  strains  (Art.  846). 
Bfldstanoe  to  detmsion  (Art.  847). 

V. 

BTBENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 

Bosistaaoe  to  tensfle  strain  (Art.  848). 

Besistanoe  to  oompressiTe  strain  (Art  849-854). 

Besistance  to  transverse  strain  (Art  .855-861). 

Inflnenoe  of  form  upon  the  strength  of  cast-iron  beams  (Art  862-864). 

Formulas  for  determining  the  ultimate  strength  bf  oast-iron  beams  of  t3i« 

abore  form  (Art  865). 
Effect  of  horizontal  impact  upon  cast-iron  ban  (Art.  866-867). 

VI. 

BTBENOTH  OF  WBOUGHT  IRON. 

Baristanoe  to  tenile  strain  (Art  868). 
Besistance  to  compreasiTe  strain  (Art  860-872). 
Besistance  of  iron  wire  to  impact  (Art  878.) 
Besistance  to  torsion  (Art  874). 

■ 

vn. 

BTBENGTH  OF  BTKBJm 
Strength  and  other  propertiea  of  steel  (Art.  875). 

vm. 

STRENGTH  OF  COPPER. 
Bedstaaoe  to  tenaQe  and  oompressiTe  strains  (Art  876-877). 

IX. 

^  STRENGTH    OF   OTHER  METALS. 

Strength  ol  cast  tin,  oast  lead,  gun-metal,  and  brass  (Art.  876). 


LDTBAR    GOlilTRACTION  AND    EXPANSION    OF   METALS   AND   OTHER 

MATERIALS  FROM  TEMPERATURE. 


ADHESION  OF  IRON  8FIEES  TO  TIMBER. 
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STl.  All  Bolid  bodies,  when  submitted  to  strains  by  whicli 
any  of  these  properties  are  developed,  have,  within  certain 
limits,  termed  the  limits  of  daaticityj  the  property  of  wholly 
or  partially  resuming  their  original  state,  when  tne  strain  is 
taken  off. 

318.  To  what  extent  bodies  possess  the  property  of  total  re- 
covery of  form,  when  relieved  from  a  strain,  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  It  has  been  ^nerally  assumed,  that  the  elasticity 
of  a  material  does  not  undergo  permanent  injury  by  any  strain 
less  than  about  one-third  of  that  which  would  entirely  destroy 
its  force  of  cohesion,  thereby  causing  rupture.  But  irom  the 
more  recent  experiments  on  this  point  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son  and  others  on  cast  iron,  it  appears  that  the  restoring  power 
of  this  material  is  destroyed  by  very  slight  strains ;  and  it  is 
rendered  probable  that  this  an^  most  omer  materials  receive 
a  permanent  change  of  form,  or  set^  under  any  strain,  how- 
ever small. 

819.  The  extension,  or  contraction  of  a  solid,  may  be  effect- 
ed either  by  a  force  ai^ting  in  the  direction  in  which  the  con- 
traction or  elongation  takes  place,  or  by  one  acting  trans- 
versely, so  as  to  bend  the  body.  Experiments  have  been  made 
to  ascertain,  directly,  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
contraction  or  elongation,  and  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
produced.  From  these  exj)eriment8,  it  results,  that  the  con- 
tractions or  elongations  are,  within  certain  limits,  proportional 
to  the  forces,  but  that  an  equal  amount  of  contraction,  or  don- 
ation is  not  produced  bythe  same  amount  of  force.  From 
tne  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  M.  Duleau,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  cast  and  malleable  iron  the  contraction  or  elon- 
gation caused  by  the  same  amount  of  pressure  or  tension  is 
nearly  equal ;  while  in  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
the  amount  of  contraction  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  elonga- 
tion for  the  same  force. 

820.  When  a  solid  of  any  of  the  materials  used  in  construc- 
tions is  acted  upon  by  a  force  so  as  to  produce  deflection,  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  fibres  towards  the  concave  side* 
of  the  bent  solid  are  contracted,  while  those  towards  the  con- 
vex side  are  elongated ;  and  that,  between  the  fibres  which 
are  contracted  and  those  which  are  elongated,  others  are  found 
which  have  not  undergone  any  change  of  length.  The  part 
of  the  solid  occupied  by  these  last  fibres  has  received  the  name 
of  the  neutral  hne  or  neutral  axis. 

^  821.  The  hypothesis  usually  adopted,  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  attending  this  kind  of  strain,  is  that  the  con- 
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tractions  and  elongations  of  the  fibres  on  each  side  of  the  neu- 
tral axis  are  proportional  to  their  distances  from  this  line :  and 
that,  for  slignt  deflections,  the  neutral  aids  passes  throiign  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  sectional  area,  r  rom  experiments, 
however,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  Barlow,  on  bars  having 
a  rectangular  cross-section,  it  appears  that  the  neutral  axis,  in 
forged  iron  and  cast  iron,  lies  nearer  to  the  concave  than  to 
the  convex  surface  of  the  bent  solid,  and,  probably,  shifts  its 
position  when  the  degree  of  deflection  is  so  ^reat  as  to  cause 
rupture.  In  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  neutral 
axis  lies  nearest  to  the  convex  surface ;  and,  from  his  experi- 
ments on  solids  of  for^d  iron  and  timber  with  a  rectangular 
sectional  fl^ure,  he  places  the  neutral  axis  at  about  tnree- 
eighths  of  3ie  depth  of  the  section  from  the  convex  side  in 
timber,  and  between  one-third  and  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of 
the  section  from  the  concave  side  in  for^d  iron. 

•  822.  When  the  strain  to  which  a  solid  is  subjected  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  destroy  the  cohesion  between  its  particles 
and  cause  rupture,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  force  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  whether  it  act  by  tension,  «o  as  to  draw  the 
fibres  asunder,  or  by  compression,  to  crush  them,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sectional  area  of  the  solid. 

823.  From  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  circumstan- 
ces of  rupture  by  a  tensile  force,  it  appears  that  the  solid  torn 
apart  exhibits  a  surface  of  fracture  more  or  less  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material. 

824.  Most  of  the  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  rupture 
by  compression,  have  been  made  on  small  cubical  blocks,  and 
have  given  a  measure  of  this  resistance  greater  than  can  be 
depended  upon  in  practical  applications,  when  the  height  of 
the  solid  exceeds  turee  times  the  radius  of  its  base.    This 

Sint  has  been  very  fully  elucidated  in  the  experiments  of 
r.  Hodgkinson  upon  the  rupture  by  compression  of  solids 
with  circular  and  rectangular  bases.  These  experiments  go 
to  prove  that  the  circumstances  of  rupture,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  solid,  vary  in  a  constant  manner  with  its  height, 
the  base  remaining  the  same.  In  columns  of  cast  iron,  with 
circular  sectional  areas,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  re- 
-mained  constant  for  a  height  less  than  three  times  the  radius 
of  the  base ;  that,  from  this  height  to  one  equal  to  six  times 
the  radius  of  the  base,  the  resistance  still  remained  constant, 
but  was  less  than  in  the  former  case ;  and  that,  for  any  height 
greater  than  six  times  the  radius  ox  the  base,  the  resistance 
Secreased  with  the  height.  In  the  two  first  cases  the  solids 
were  found  to  yield  either  by  the  upper  portion  sliding  off 
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upon  the  lower,  in  the  direction  of  a  plane  maldng  a  constant 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  solid ;  or  else  by  separating  into 
conical  or  wedgenshaped  blocks,  having  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  the  solid  as  their  bases,  the  angle  at  the  apex  be- 
ing doable  that  made  by  the  plane  and  axis  of  the  solid* 
With  regard  to  the  resistance,  it  was  found  that  theyvaried  in 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  bases  of  the  solids.  Where  the 
height  of  the  solid  was  greater  than  six  times  the  radius  of 
theljase,  rupture  generally  took  place  by  bending. 

8S25.  From  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  on  wood  and 
other  substances,  it  would  appear  that  Like  circumstances  acr 
company  the  rupture  of  aU  materials  by  compression ;  that  is. 
witmn  certain  limits,  they  all  ^eld  by  an  oblique  surface  of 
fracture,  the  angle  of  which  with  the  axis  of  the  solid  is  con- 
stant for  the  same  material ;  and  that  the  resistance  offered 
within  these  limits  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the 
bases. 

826.  Among  the  most  interesting  deductions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  from  the  wide  range  <3  his  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  mat^als,  is  the  one  which  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  constant  relation  between  the  resistances  offered  by  ma- 
terials of  the  same  kind  to  rupture  from  compression,  tension, 
and  a  transverse  strain.  The  following  Table  j^yea  these  re- 
lations, assuming  the  measure  of  the  crushing  force  at  1000. 
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Onuhing  f  oroe  par 
•qnaceinoh. 

Metax  teiudle  frnroo 
per  square  inch. 

Mean  traiurrene  foroa 
and  1  foot  long. 

Timber 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1900 
158 
100 
123 

86.1 

Cast  iron 

19.8 

8tone 

9.8 

Glass  (plate  and  crown). 
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807.  The  marked  difference  in  the  stmcture  and  in  the 
proportions  of  the  component  elements  frequently  observed  in 
stone  from  the  same  quany  wonld  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  corresponding  yariations  would  be  found  in  the  strength 
of  stones  belonging  to  the  same  class,,  a  conclusion  which  ex- 
periment has  confirmed.  The  experiments  made  by  different 
individuals  on  this  subject,  from  not  having  been  conducted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  omission  in  most  cases  of 
details  respecting  the  structure  and  component  elements  of 
the  material  tried,  have,  in  some  instances,  led  to  contradic- 
tory results.  A  few  facts,  however,  of  a  general  character, 
have  been  ascertained,  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  ordinary 
cases ;  but  in  important  structures,  where  heavy  pressures  are 
to  be  sustained,  direct  experiment  is  the  only  safe  course  for 
the  engineer  to  follow,  in  selecting  a  material  from  untried 
quarries. 

328-  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  stones  generally  break 
under  a  percussive  force,  and  from  the  comparatively  slight 
resistance  they  offer  to  a  tensile  force  and  to  a  transverse 
strain,  they  are-  seldom  submitted  in  structures  to  any  other 
strain  than  one  of  compression ;  and  cases  but  rarely  occur 
where  this  strain  is  not  greatly  beneath  that  which  the  better 
class  of  building  stones  can  sustain  permanently,  without  un- 
dergoing any  change  in  their  physical  properties.  Where  the 
durability  or  the  stone,  therefore,  is  well  ascertained,  it  may 
be  safely  used  without  a  resort  to  any  specific  experiment 
upon  its  strength,  whenever,  in  its  structure  and  general  ap- 
pearance, it  resembles  a  material  of  the  same  class  known  to 
be  good. 

829.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  G.  Bennie,  and  published  in  the 
philosophical  Transactions  of  1818.  The  stones  tried  were 
in  small  cubes,  measuring  one  and  a  half  inches  on  the  ed^e. 
The  table  gives  the  pressure,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial 
inch  of  the  stone  at  the  moment  of  crushing. 
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OH  or 


• 

Aberdeen,  (bkie),^ 

Qranite9. 

Peterhead • 

Cornwall 

SaneMonsi. 
Dundee 

Do 

Derby  (red  and  fricMa) 


LitMitonei, 


Marble  (tDhiU-veined  ItaUan) 

Do.     (white  Brabant) 

Limerick  (blaek  compa^) 

DeTonahire  {red  marble) 

Portland  atone  {Jine-ffrained  ooUte), 


Oreddngw'^glit. 


4.g8 
8.70 

9.83 


2.96 
2.70 
1.40 


4.32 
4.11 
8.95 
&31 
2.04 


The  following  results  are  taken  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Bramah  &  Sons,  and 
published  in  Vol.  1,  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Enaineers.  The  first  column  of  numbers  gives  the 
weights,  m  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial  inch  when  the 
stones  commenced  to  fracture ;  the  second  column  gives  the 
crushing  weight,  in  tons,  on  the  same  surface. 


mEBCBZPTIDH  OV  flTOlOk 


ChranUea. 

Herme.  •....•.•••.«•..•. 

Aberdeen  (flue) ^ 

Heytor 

Dartmoor 

Peterhead  {red^ 

Peterhead  (blue  gray) 

8andstone9, 

Yorkshire 

Craigleith 

Hombio 

Whitby 


wolght 


6.64 
4.64 
6.19 
6.48 
4.88 
4.86 


8.94 
2.97 
2.06 
1.06 


The  following  table  is  taken  from  one  published  in  VoL 
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Ill 


3,  Civil  JEnaineer  and  ArcMtecfs  Journal^  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  Keport  on  the  Bubject  of  selecting  stone  for  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament  The  specimeus  submitted  to  ex- 
periment were  cubical  blocks  measuring  two  inches  on  an 
edge. 


TWaKailPTlOH  OV  ROMS. 


Bandxtonei. 


Cralgleith. . . 
I>Bilej  Bale. 

Heddon 

Kenton 

ICaiiBfield.  •. 


Magnedan  I4mertone$, 


Hnddlestone. 
Boach  Abbey, 
PazkNook... 


OoUte8. 


Anoaster.. 
Batih  Box. 
Portiand. . 
Setton . . . 


LimeaionM, 


Baanoack 

Chilmark  {9ilici(nu) , 
W«nliill 


^^IfjLS^r^OniAlngwVit 


8.75 
1.93 
1.78 
1.98 


1.04 

o.ee 

1.75 
1.18 


0.79 
8.19 
1.80 


The  numbers  of  the  first  column  give  the  specific  gravities ; 
those  in  the  second  column  the  weight  in  tons  on  a  square 
inch,  when  the  stone  commenced  to  fracture ;  and  those  in  the 
third  the  crushing  weight  on  a  square  inch. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  resistance  of  stone  to  a  l/ransverse  strain^  maae  by  Colonel 
Paslej,  on  prisms  4  inches  long,  the  cross  section  being  a 
square  of  2  mches  on  a  side ;  the  distance  between  the  pomts 
oi  support  3  inches. 

880.  The  conductors  of  the  experiments  on  the  stone  for 
the  Kew  Houses  of  Parliament,  Messrs.  Daniell  and  Wheat- 
stone,  who  also  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stones,  and 
applied  to  them  Brard's  process  for  testing  their  resistance  to 
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BEMBIPXIOir  OF  Rom. 


1.  Kentish  Bag 

2.  Torkahire  Landing 
8.  .Gomish  granite. . . . 

4.  Portland 

5.  Oraigleith 

a  Bath 

7.  Well-bamed  bricks, 

8.  Liferior  brioks. . . . , 


Weight  of  itone 
per  cabio  foot 


165.69 
147.67 
172.24 
148.08 
144.47 
122.58 
91.71 


weight  in  Um. 


4681 

2887 

2808 

2682 

1896 

666 

752 

829 


froBt,  have  appended  the  following  conclusions  from  their 
experiments : — "  If  the  stones  be  divided  into  classes,  accor- 
ding to  their  chemical  composition,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  stones  of  the  same  class  there  exists  generally  a  close  rela- 
tion bet-veen  their  various  physical  qualities.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  specimen  which  has  the  greatest  specific 
gravity  possesses  the  greatest  cohesive  strength,  absorbs  the 
least  quantity  of  water,  and  disintegrates  the  least  by  the  pro- 
cess wnich  imitates  the  effects  of  weather.  A  comparison  of 
all  the  experiments  shows  this  to  be  the  general  rule,  though 
it  is  liable  to  individual  exceptions." 

"But  this  will  not  enable  us  to  compare  atones  of  different 
classes  together.  The  sandstones  absorb  the  least  quantity  of 
water,  but  they  disintegrate  more  than  the  magnesian  lime- 
stones, which,  considering  their  compactness,  absorb  a  great 
deal." 

331.  Like  conclusions  to  the  preceding  were  reached  by  a 
commission  for  testing  the  properties  of  some  of  the  stones 
and  marbles  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 

lout  few  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  strength 
and  other  properties  of  the  building  stones  of  the  United 
States,  and  tliose  of  a  local  character.  From  the  reports  of  a 
public  commission,  and  of  Professor  R.  Johnson,  on  the  mar- 
bles and  micaceous  stratified  stones  used  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  same  general 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Daniell 
and  Wheatstone  above  cited.  The  strength  of  the  marbles 
submitted  to  experiment  varied  from  about  seven  thousand 
to  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  mica- 
ceous stones  used  in  the  foundations  averaged  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  some  specimens  of  sand- 
stone gave  about  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  and 
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one  of  sienite  about  twenty-nine  thonsand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. — Beport  of  the  Architect  of  Public  BuildinffSy  Dec.  1, 
1852. 

832.  fiondelet,  from  a  numerous  series  of  experiments  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  his  work,  Art  de  Bdtir^  has 
arrived  at  like  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  specific  gravity  and  strength  of  stones  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 

Among  the  resiilts  of  the  more  recent  experiments  on  this 
subject,  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Ilodgkinson,  showing  the 
relation  between  the  crushing,  the  tensile,  and  the  transverse 
strength  of  stone,  have  already  been  given. 

M.  Vicat,  in  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  published  in 
the  Annales  des  Pants  et  ChausseeSy  1833,  has  arrived  at  an " 
opposite  conclusion  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  stating  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments,  that  no  constant  I'cliition  exists  be- 
tween the  crushing  and  tensile  strength  of  stone  in  geneial, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  means  or  determining  these  two 
forces  but  by  direct  experiment  in  each  case. 

833.  The  influence  of  form  on  the  strength  of  stone,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  hard  and  soft 
stones,  have  been  made  the  subject  ox  particular  experiments 
by  Kondelet  and  Vicat.  Their  experiments  agree  in  estab- 
lishing the  points  that  the  crushing  weight  is  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  base.  Yicat  states,  more  generally,  that  the 
permanent  weights  borne  by  similar  solids  of  stone,  under  like 
circumstances,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous 
sides.  These  two  authors  agree  on  the  point  that  the  circular 
form  of  the  base  is  the  most  favorable  to  strength.  They 
differ  on  most  other  points,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  ini 
which  the  different  kinds  of  stone  yield  by  rupture. 

834.  Praotioal  Deduotions.  Were  stones  placed  under 
the  same  circumstances  in  structures  as  in  the  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  their  strength,  there  would  be  no  diiBculty  in. 
assigning  the  fractional  part  of  the  weight  termed  the  work- 
ing strain  or  working  load  which,  in  the  comparatively  short 

Eeriod  usually  given  to  an  experiment,  will  crush  them,,  could: 
B  borne  by  them  permanently  with  safety.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  accidental  causes  of  destruction  to  which  struc- 
tures are  exposed,  imperfections  in  the  material  itself,  as  well 
as  careless  workman  snip,  from  which  it  is  often  placed  in  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  of  resistance,  require  to  be 
guarded  against.  M.  Vicat,  in  the  memoir  berore  mentioned,, 
states  that  a  permanent  strain  of  -f^  of  the  crushing  force  of 
experiment  may  be  borne  by  stone  without  danger  of  impair- 
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ing  its  cohesive  Btrength,  provided  it  be  placed  under  the 
moBt  favorable  circnmstances  of  resistance.  This  fraction  of 
the  crushing  weight  of  experiment  is  greater  than  ordinary 
circumstances  would  justify,  and  it  is  recommended  in  prac- 
tice not  to  submit  any  stone  to  a  greater  permanent  strain 
than  one-tenth  of  the  crashing  wei^t  of  experiments  made 
on  small  cubes  measuring  about  two  inches  on  an  ed^e. 

Other  authorities  state  that  cut  stone  in  cases  like  me  voub- 
soirs  of  arches  and  stone  pillars  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
working  strain  greater  than  ^^th  of  the  crushing  weight  of 
experiment 

The  following  table  shows  the  permanent  strain,  and 
crushing  weight,  for  a  square  foot  ot  the  stones  in  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  structures  in  Europe. 


PiUazB  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  (Borne) 

Do.  St  TwlVs  (London) 

Do.  St.  Qenevi6ve  (Paris) 

Do.        Ohnroh  of  Toussaint  (Angers) 

Lower  oonrBes  of  the  piers  of  the  Bridge  of  Nenilly. . 


fimahlng 

■tndn. 

weight. 

83880 

586000 

89450 

537000 

60000 

456000 

90000 

900000 

3600 

570000 

The  stone  employed  in  all  the  structures  enumerated  in  the 
Table,  is  some  variety  of  limestone. 

336.  Expansion  of  Stone  from  Inorease  of  Tempera- 
ture. Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  country  by  Prof. 
Bartlett,  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Adie,  to  ascertain  the  expan- 
sion of  stone  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  The  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Bartlett  give  the  following  results : 

Granite  expands  for  eyery  degree 000004825 

Marble 000005668 

Sandstone • 000009583 
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TdbU  of  the 
of  Alexa 


nsion  ofStoney  etc^from  the  Experiments 
J.  Adie^  Ciml  Engvneer^  Edinburgh. 


DBCBZPTXOX  OF  STOm. 


Decimal  of 
an  inch  on 
S8  inches 
forlSO'F.: 


Decimal  of 
length  for 


1.  Boman  cement 

2.  Sidllan  white  marble.... 

8.  Canaia  martde 


4.  Sand-rtone  {CraSglettk). . . . 
6.  SIate(IK«/GA) 


6L  Bed  granite  (PeterAead),.  -j 

7.  Arbroath  pavement 

8.  Caithness  pavement. 

9.  Oreen-stone  {Batho) 

10.  Gray  granite  (Aberdeen),.. 

11.  Beit  stock  brick 

IfL  PiTB  brick 

18.  Black  wMibld  (Gaheatf).^ . . 


.0330048 

.03SK898 

.0258946 

.0274844 

.0160405 

.0270C98 

.0238659 

.0220416 

.0306266 

.0206662 

.02067W 

.0186048 

.01815696 

.0126543 

.0118384 

.0102394 


.0014849 

.0014147 

.00110411 

.0011928 

.000(15:39 

.0011748 

.0010876 

.0009683 

.0006968 

.0008986 

.0008947 

.0008069 

.00078948 

.0005609 

.0004928 

.00044619 


Decimal  of 
length  for 
l-P. 


.00000750 

.00000780 

.00000618 

.00000662 

.00000868 

.00000662 

.00000576 

.00000682 

.00000496 

.00000499 

.00000497' 

.00000449 

.00000488 

.00000806 

.00000274 

.00000247 


Bonarka. 


One  experiment  (moM). 
Mean  of  three  (<^X 
One  experiment  (moUt), 
Mean  ot  two  (dry). 

Mean  of  four  experiments. 

Mean  of  three       do. 
One  experiment  (moUt). 
Mean  of  two  idry). 

Mean  of  four  experiments. 

Mean  of  three       da 

Mean  of  three       da 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  three        do. 
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386.  Streng^  of  Mortars.  A  very  wide  range  of  experi- 
meDts  has  been  made,  within  a  few  years  back,  by  engineers 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  mor- 
tars to  a  transversal  strain,  with  a  view  to  compare  their  qual- 
ities, both  as  regards  their  constituent  elements  and  the 
Erocesses  followed  in  their  manipulation.  As  might  natm-ally 
ave  been  anticipated,  these  experiments  have  presented  very 
diversified,  arid  in  many  instances,  contradictory  results.  The 
general  conclusions,  however,  drawn  from  them,  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  and  they  furnish 
the  engineer  with  the  most  reliable  guides  in  this  important 
branch  of  his  art. 

337.  The  usual  method  of  conducting  these  experiments  has 
been  to  subject  small  rectangular  prisms  of  mortas,  resting  on 
points  of  support  at  their  extremities,  to  a  transversal  strain 
applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the  bearings.  This,  per- 
haps, is  as  unexceptionable  and  convenient  a  method  as  can 
bo  followed  for  testing  the  comparative  strength  of  mortars. 
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8S8.  M.  Vicat,  in  the  work  already  cited,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  average  resiBtances  on  the  square  inch  offered  by 
mortars  to  a  force  of  traction  ;  the  deauctions  being  drawn 
from  experiments  on  Ihe  resistance  to  a  transversal  strain. 

Mortals  of  yeiy  strong  hydranlio  lime 170  poiixid& 

"  ordinary  do 140      " 

'*  medium  do 100      " 

^'  oommon  lime  do.   40      '^ 

"  do.  (badquaUty) 10      " 

These  experiments  were  made  upon  prisms  a  year  old, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  changes  of 
weather.  With  regard  to  the  best  hydraulic  mortars  of  the 
same  age  which  had  been,  during  that  same  period,  either 
immersed  in  water,  or  buried  in  a  damp  position,  M.  Vicat 
states  that  their  average  tenacity  may  be  estimated  at  140 
pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

339.  General  Treussart,  in  his  work  on  hydraulic  and  com- 
mon mortars,  has  given  in  detail  a  large  number  of  e3q)eri- 
ments  on  the  transversal  strength  of  artifical  hydraulic  mor- 
tars, made  by  submitting  small  rectangular  parallelepipeds 
of  mortar,  six  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  square,  to  a 
transversal  strain  applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the 
bearings,  which  were  four  inches  apart.  From  these  experi- 
ments he  deduces  the  following  practical  conclusions. 

That  when  the  parallelepipeds  sustain  a  transversal  strain 
varying  between  220  and  330  pounds,  the  corresponding  mor- 
tar will  be  suitable  for  common  gross  masonry  ;  but  that  for 
important  hydraulic  works  the  parallelepipeds  should  sustain, 
before  yielding,  from  330  to  440  pounds. 

340.  The  only  published  experiments  on  this  subject  made 
in  this  country  are  those  of  Colonel  Totten,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  General  Treussart's  work.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the  American  engineer, 
as  they  were  made  upon  materials  in  very  general  use  on  the 
pul)lic  works  throughout  the  country. 

From  these  experiments  Colonel  Totten  deduces  the  follow- 
ing general  results : 

Ist.  That  mortar  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand  is  the  strong- 
er and  harder  as  the  quality  of  sand  is  less. 

2d.  That  common  mortar  is  the  stronger  and  harder  as  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  less. 

3d.  That  any  addition  of  common  lime  to  a  mortar  of 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand  weakens  the  mortar,  but  that  a 
little  lime  may  be  added  without  any  considerable  diminution 
of  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  with  a  saving  of  expense. 
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4th.  The  strength  of  common  mortars  is  considerably 
improYed  by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  puzzolana,  but  more 
so  by  the  addition  of  an  hydraulic  cement. 

5Ul  Fine  sand  generally  gives  a  stronger  mortar  than 
coarse  sand. 

6th.  Lime  slaked  by  q)rinkling  gave  better  results  than 
lime  slaked  by  drowning.  A  few  experiments  made  on  air- 
slaked  lime  were  unfavorable  to  that  mode  of  slaking. 

7th.  Both  hydraulic  and  common  mortar  yielded  better 
results  when  made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  when 
made  thin. 

8th.  Mortar  made  in  the  mortar-mill  was  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  mixed  in  the  usual  way  with  a  hoe. 

9th.  Fresh  water  gave  better  results  than  salt  water. 

84L  Strength  and  Other  Properties  of  Portland  Cement. 
From  experiments  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Grant  on  the  re- 
sistance to  crushing  of  blocks  of  Portland  cement,  and  of 
Portland  cement  mortars,  the  following  results  are  deduced. 

1st.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  in  both  cases  increased  with 
time.  The  blocksof  pure  cement  bearing  respectively  nearly 
4,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  after  three  months ;  over  5,000 
lbs.  at  six  months ;  and  nearly  6,000  lbs.  at  nine  months. 

2d.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  of  mortar  also  increased 
with  ikime ;  but  decreased  as  the  volume  of  sand  used  was 
increased.  The  blocks  made  with  one  volume  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement  bore  about  2,500  lbs,  on  the  souare  inch,  and  those 
made  of  six  volumes  of  sand  to  one  oi  cement  959  lbs.  at 
the  end  of  three  months ;  whilst  those  made  of  one  volume 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement  bore  4,561  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  and  those  made  of  six  volumes  of 
sand  to  one  of  cement  bore  1,678  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  at 
the  end  of  the  same  period. 

From  numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grant  in  England, 
on  Portland  cement,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  Portland  cement,  if  it  be  preserved  from  moisture, 
does  not,  like  Koman  cement,  lose  its  strength  by  being  kept 
in  casks  or  sacks,  but  rather  improves  by  age. 

2d.  The  longer  it  is  in  setting,  the  more  its  strength  in- 
creases. 

8d.  Very  strong  Portland  cement  is  heavy,  of  a  blue-gray 
color,  and  sets  slowly.  Quick  setting  cement  has,  genemly, 
too  large  a  portion  of  clay  in  its  composition,  is  brownish  in 
color,  and  turns  out  weak  if  not  useless. 

4th.  The  less  the  amount  of  water  in  working  the  cement 
up  the  better. 
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Stib.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  stones  or 
bricks,  with  which  R)rtland  cement  is  used,  should  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  If  under  water,  in  a  quiescent 
state,  the  cement  will  be  stronger  than  out  of  water. 

6th.  Blocks  of  brickwork,  or  of  concrete,  made  with  Port- 
land cement,  if  kept  under  water  until  required  for  use, 
would  be  much  stronger  than  if  kept  dry. 

7th.  Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement 
as  fresh  water. 

8th.  Eoman  cement  is  very  ill  adapted  for  being  mixed 
with  sand. 

9th.  The  resistance  of  a  block  of  pure  Portland  cement  to 
extension  after  an  immersion  of  one  year  was  about  480  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch ;  whilst  the  resistances  of  blocks  made  of 
sand  and  cement,  after  the  same  period  of  immersion,  decreased 
with  the  quantity  of  sand  added.  Blocks  of  one  volume  of 
cement  in  paste  to  one  of  sand  giving  three-fourths  the  re- 
sistance of  those  of  pure  cement ;  and  those  of  one  volume 
of  cement  to  five  of  sand  giving  only  one-sixth  of  the  resist- 
ance of  blocks  of  pure  cement. 

10th.  Eoman  cement  is  only  one-third  the  strenffth  of 
Portland  cement. — Proceedings  of  the  Institution  oj  CvoU 
JSngvneers^  VoL  XXV.y  p.  66. 

842.  Concrete  and  Beton.  From  experiments  made  on 
concrete,  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved  process  in 
England,  by  Colonel  Pasley,  it  appears  that  this  material  is 
very  inferior  in  strength  to  good  brick,  and  the  weaker  kinds 
of  natural  stones. 

From  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Totten  on  b^ton,  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

That  Wton  made  of  a  mortar  composed  of  hydraulic 
cement,  common  lime,  and  sand,  or  of  a  mortar  of  hydraulic 
cement  aud  sand,  without  lime,  was  the  stronger  as  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  was  the  smaller.  But  there  may  oe  0.50  of  sand, 
and  0.25  of  common  lime,  without  sensible  deterioration ; 
and  as  much  as  1.00  of  sand,  and  0.25  of  lime,  without  great 
loss  of  strength. 

B^ton  made  with  just  sufficient  mortar  to  fill  the  void  spaces 
between  the  fragments  of  stone  was  found  to  be  less  strong 
than  that  made  with  double  this  bulk  of  mortar.  But  Colonel 
Totten  remarks,  that  this  result  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the 
difficulty  of  causing  so  small  a  quantity  of  mortar  to  penetrate 
the  voids,  and  unite  all  the  fragments  perfectly,  in  experi- 
ments made  on  a  small  scale. 

The  strongest  b^ton  was  obtained  by  using  quite  small 
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fragments  of  brick,  and  the  weakest  from  small,  roanded, 
stone  gravel. 

A  b^ton  formed  by  pouring  grout  among  fragments  of 
stone,  or  brick,  was  inferior  in  strength  to  that  made  in  the 
usual  way  with  mortar. 

Comparing  the  strength  of  the  batons  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  were  eight  months  old  when  tried, 
with  that  of  a  sample  of  sound  red  sandstone  of  good  qual- 
ity, il  appears  that  the  strongest  prisms  of  b^ton  were  only 
half  as  strong  as  the  sandstone. 

The  working  strain  on  masses  of  concrete,  brick,  and  rubble 
masonry  ^Idom  exceeds  in  structures  that  of  onengixth  of  the 
crushing  weight  of  blocks  of  these  materials. 


IV. 

BTBENGTH  OF  TIMBEB. 

A  wide  range  of  experiments  has  been  made  on  the  resist- 
ance of  timber  to  compression,  extension,  and  a  transverse 
strain,  presenting  very  variable  results.  Among  the  most 
recent,  and  which  command  the  greatest  confidence  from  the 
ability  of  their  authors,  are  those  of  Professor  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Uodgkinson :  the  former  on  the  resistance  to  extension 
and  a  transverse  strain ;  the  latter  on  that  to  compression. 
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The  following  TahU^  taken  from  Vol.  V.  Professional 
Papers  of  the  £n^lish  Royal  Engineers.  No.  Y.  Re- 
marks and  Experiments  on  va/riovs  Woods^  give  some 
valuable  results  on  American  timber  subjected  to  a  strain 
parallel  to  the  fbre.  The  column  marked  G  gives  the  co- 
hesive strength. 
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848.  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  foUowiDg  table 
exhibits  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  mean  resistance  per 
square  inch  oi  various  kinds  of  timber,  from  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  Barlow. 

The  working  strain  on  beams  subjected  to  extension  should 
not  exceed  -^  of  the  rupturing  strain  in  permanent  structures, 
but  for  temporary  purposes,  nke  scaffolding,  &c.,  it  may  be 
placed  at  Jth  the  rupturing  strain  with  safety. 

But  few  direct  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
elongations  of  timber  from  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  Fi-om  some  made  in  France  by  MM.  Minard  and 
Desormes,  it  would  appear  that  bars  of  oak  having  a  sectional 
area  of  one  square  inch  will  be  elongated  .001176  of  their 
length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton. 

844.  Resistance  to  Compressive  Strains.  The  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
•  from  experiments  on  short  cylinder  of  timber  with  flat  ends. 
The  diameter  of  each  cylinder  was  one  inch,  and  its  height  two 
inches.  The  results,  in  the  first  column,  are  a  mean  from 
about  three  experiments  on  timber  moderately  dry,  being 
such  as  is  used  lor  making  models  for  castings ;  those  in  the 
second  column  were  obtained  in  a  like  manner,  from  similar 
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specimens,  which  were  turned  and  kept  diy  in  a  warm  place 
two  months  longer.  A  comparison  of  the  results  in  the  two 
colmnns  shows  the  effect  of  drying  on  the  strength  of  tim- 
))er ;  wet  timber  not  having  half  the  strength  of  the  same 
when  dry.  The  circumstances  of  rupture  were  the  same  as 
already  stated  in  the  general  observations  under  this  head ; 
the  height  of  the  wedge  which  would  slide  off  in  timber 
being  about  half  the  diameter  or  thickness  of  the  specimen 
crushed. 

345.  Resistanoe  of  Square  Pillars.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has 
made  a  nimiber  of  invaluable  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
pillars  of  timber,  and  of  columns  of  iron  and  steel,  and  from 
them  has  deduced  formula  for  calculating  the  pressure 
which  they  will  support  before  breaking.  The  experiments 
on  timber  were  made  on  pillars  with  flat  ends.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  formula  from  which  their  strength  may  be  esti- 
mated. 
Calling  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W. 

the  side  of  me  square  base  in  inches,  cL 

the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet,  I. 
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DOOBITXION  OF  ITOOD. 
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TheD  for  loDg  columns  of  oak,  in  which  the  Bide  of  the 
square  base  is  less  than  ^th  the  height  of  the  column ; 

TF  =  24542  ^. 

and  for  red  deal,  ^ 

W  =  17511   J- 

For  shorter  pillars,  where  the  ratio  between  their  thickness 
and  height  is  such  that  they  still  yield  by  bending,  the 
strength  is  estimated  by  the  following  formula : 

Calling  the  weight  calculated  from  either  of  the  preceding 
formulflB,  W. 

Calling  the  crushing  weight,  as  estimated  from  the  pro- 
ceeding table,  W\ 

Callmff  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  TT". 

Then  me  formula  for  the  strength  is 

w+iw 
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In  each  of  the  preceding  formnlsB  d  must  be  taken  in 
inches,  and  I  in  feet 

The  same  rule  is  followed  in  proportioning  the  rupturing 
to  the  working  strain  in  timber  subjected  to  compression  as  in 
timber  subjected  to  extension. 

346.  Resistance  to  Transveise  Strains.  As*  timber, 
from  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for  the  most  part 
exposed  to  a  transverse  strain,  the  tar  greater  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  relations  between 
the  strain,  the  deflection  caused  by  it,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece  subjected  to  the  strain.  These  relations  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investigations,  found- 
ed upon  data  derived  from  experiment,  which  will  be  given 
in  the  Appendix.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of 
experiments  made  upon  beams  having  a  rectangular  sectional 
area,  which  were  laid  horifontally  upon  supports  at  their  ends, 
and  subjected  to  a  strain  applied  at  the  middle  point  between 
the  supports,  in  a  vertical  oirection. 

For  a  more  convenient  application  of  the  formulss  to  the 
results  of  the  experiments,  tlie  notation  adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding Art.  will  be  here  given. 

CaU  the  transverse  force  necessary  to  break  the  beam  in 
lbs.,  W. 

CaU  the  distance  between  the  supports  in  inches,  L 
^^    the    horizontal    breadth   of    the    sectional    area    in 
inches,  i. 

Call  the  vertical  depth  of  the  sectional  area  in  inches,  d. 
"    the  deflection  arising  from  a  weight  w  in  inches,yi 

TcAle  of  JE'xperiments  with  the  foregoing  JSotaHan. 


iaacanrtaKOWwooi>. 


(Mt(SnaU9h). 

Da  {CanadOan). 

Fine  (Amerioan). 

(Mi(BHffHaA), 

Wbita    spnioe    (Cono- 

Man) 

White  pine  (AmeHoan) 
Blaok  iprooei       do. 
flwrthiOTi  pfiM^     do* 


ValoM 

Veloes 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Speoillo 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

grw. 

L 

b. 

d. 

/. 

to. 

W. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inohet. 

Inohea. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

.934 

tt4 

3 

8 

1.980 

900 

687 

.873 

84 

8 

8 

1.080 

986 

6TB 

— 

84 

3 

8 

0.981 

160 

— 

80 

1 

1 

0.6 

M7 

- 

.466 

34 

1 

1 

0.6 

180 

986 

.46S 

86.3 

3.75 

6.66 

0.177 

777 

6180 

.490 

86.3 

8.76 

6.66 

0.177 

898 

6046 

.873 

86.8 

8.75 

6.64 

0.177 

1176 

9987 

Anfhonat 
ezperimoitSL 


Ffof .  Bailow. 

14 

(i 

Trsdgold. 

tt 

IJent.  Brown. 

44 
«i 
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Ths  following   Tahle^  taken  from    Vol.    V.    Professional 

Papers  of  the  English  Royal  Engineers.    No.   V.  He- 

marks  and  Eicperi^nents  on  variotis  Woods^  gives  ike  value 

Wl 
of  Sy  in  the  formula  S  =  —-^for  transverse  strains j  in 

which  ly  the  length  of  the  pieces  svhjected  to  experimenty 
was  from  fve  to  six  feet;  the  distance  between  thepoints 
of  support  four  feet  /  the  ends  of  the  pieces  not  confined. 


D 


«  I 
5 


8 


! 


618 


680 


6% 


611 


Ttansrerae 
dlxnenilons. 


» 


In. 
1.S6 


10 


S.0 


8 


in. 
1.06 


1.85 


1.86 


4i 


m 


lbs. 
1101 


803 


1017 


I 


in. 
S.0 


1.8 


8.0 


'J 


^ 


lbs. 
800 


208 


271 


'I 

ja 


^ 


lbs. 
64S 


478 


684 


in. 
.8 


.8 
.025 


§ 

O    OQ 

I 


1702 

18G0 
1640 


1560 


a 

I* 
I 


o 
Z 


21 

16 
10 


DeteU  Benuoki. 


Good  spMimfln:  eaye 
warning  at  lOlYlbc 
then  fell  rapidly  and 
broke  at  1101  Ibfl. 

Tolerable  apedman; 
gave  warning  grad- 
oallyatTSllba. 

Do.  as  Na  a. 


10 

11 
12 


782 

788 
765 


778 


2.06 

8.0 
1.08 


1.98 

2.0 
2.0 


1241 

1073 
1157 


2.7 

1.0 
2.6 


428 

416 
428 


607 

648 
684 


.86 

.775 
.625 


1700 

1600 
1770 


1728 


24 

20 
24 


Tolerable      spedmen: 

gave  warning  at  003 

Iba. 
Ck»od  specimen;  gave 

warning  at  1017  Iba 
Do.     broke    well    and 

gradually. 


13 

14 
15 
16 
17 


764 

646 
720 
684 

645 


682 


8.0 

2.0 
2.0 
2:0 
2.0 


2.0 

1.08 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 


1621 

1297 
1017 
1129 
1186 


1.7 

2.8 
2.7 
%Ji 
&8 


640 

890 
487 
686 
470 


1241 

097 
642 
808 
642 


1.275 

.875 
1.1 

1.17 
1.1 


1066 
1626 
1698 
1777 


1848 


80 

26 
24 
25 
26 


Very  good    specimen; 

warning  at  1270  Ibe., 

broke    suddenly    at 

1521. 
Good  specimen;  bioko 

suddenly  at  1297  Iba. 
Da,  broke  with  a  long 

scarf  and  gradutdly. 
Do.,  broke  we'll,  but  with 

UtUe  warning. 
Do.  Do.  Do. 


AH  taken  from  the 
piece. 


5. 


26 
27 

28 
29 


708 
TOO 
712 
686 


700 


2.046 
2.05 

2.087 
2.08 


2.008 

2.037 

2.08 

2.0S6 


1377 
1265 
1821 
1265 


ai 

2.5 

8.5 

a5 


280 
486 
488 
451 


761 
649 
678 
621 


0.0 

1.5 

0.8 

0.74 


1966 
1799 
1891 
1819 


1869 


38 
85 
86 
85 


The  great  nnf formity  of 
texture  in  this  wood 
presented  no  irregu* 
larities  for  oomment 
during  stxatning. 
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«l 

1 

t 

> 

1 

•8 

I 

• 

5 

n 

^ 

80 

864 

81 

8R8 

88 

866 

88 

866 

m 

TrmiuTflne 
fHTnunrioiiw. 


in. 
8.0 


1.08 
8L08 
8.0 


1 


in. 
8.0 


1.07 

8.0 

1.06 


1880 


867 

1870 
1167 


in. 
&0 


1.8 
1.0 
8.0 


I 


Ita. 
800 


800 
481 
406 


lbs. 
867 


600 

010 
600 


in. 
1.78 


.7 
.075 

.7 


^    II 

I 


1006 


1888 

1607 
1788 


lem 


87 


16 
80 


Detafl  BMBAiti. 


Qood  piece,  bat  wtth 
a  tmiill  knot  13  inches 
from  omtre ;  gave 
warning  at  1180  Ibe., 
broke  at  1880  eqnmUy 
at  the  knot  and  cen- 
tre. 

Indifferent  ipecimcn, 
two-fifths  sap. 

Good  spedmen,  wsim- 
ing  at  648  lbs. 

Da  warning  at  1188 
lbs.,  broke  well  and 
gxmdnaUy. 


46 

716 

1.08 

1.08 

1800 

8.0 

870 

751 

L0a6 

8181 

80 

46 

>  ■  •  • 

1.06 

1.08 

068 

8.0 

881 

478 

.78 

1688 

18 

fl 

47 
48 

•  •  •  • 

666 

1.08 
8.06 

1.08 
8.06 

808 
1120 

8.0 
1.9 

486 
286 

648 
500 

.778 
1.0 

1848 

1680 

16 
88 

40 

600 

8.00 

8.08 

1897 

8.0 

849 

478 

.66 

1016 

86 

60 

600 
645 

8.17 

0.86 

684 

1.8 

211 

866 

.0 

1688 

10 

k 

1680 

Oood  specimen,  warn- 
ing at  1240  lbs. 

Broke  aoon  at  a  knot; 
no  specific  gravi^ 
mentioned,  46  and  47 
having  been  at  first 
snppoeed  to  be  too 
nnaatiiifactory ;  they 
were,  however,  re- 
corded, as  No.  60  did 
not  give  a  very  mnch 
better  result. 

Gk>od-looking  specimen, 
but  sliKhtly  tainted 
with  dry-rot;  broke 
with  btt^e  warning. 

Da  Do.  broke  with  a 
long  scarf. 

A  slab  specimen  from 
48. 


'  51 

087 

1.88 

1.60 

010 

BJi 

844 

478 

1.16 

1080 

17 

68 

947 

1.81 

1.68 

607 

&6 

807 

810 

L6 

1880 

18 

68 

087 
040 

1.8 

1.6 

806 

&0 

•  •  •  • 

478 

1.8 

1860 

16 

1700 

Fair  specimen;  warn- 
ing at  about  400  lbs. ; 
broke  with  a  long 
scarf. 

Broke  at  a  large  worm- 
hole,  to  which  this 
wood  seems  to  be  sub- 
ject. 

Da  These  three  speoi* 
mens  were  all  txciBk 
tba  lame  log. 
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64 
66 

66 
67 
68 


69 


! 


GG 


1190 
1290 
1191 
1141 
1140 


1909 


1160 


TnnsTi 
dinoniiom. 


I 
I 


in. 

9.099 
9.095 
9.046 
9.099 
9.049 


9.096 


TO 


71 
79 

78 
74 
76 


499 


450 
433 

480 
480 
458 


453 


9.01 


9.0 
9.0 

9.008 
1.96 
9.0 


in. 

9.004 
9.016 
9.039 
1.99 
9.098 


9.017 


Ite. 

1041 
14.38 
1965 
1489 
873 


1909 


S 

S 


in. 

1.8 
9.4 
9.3 
8.8 
L8 


9.9 


llM. 

8S8 
494 
898 
499 
847 


868 


lbs. 

818 
666 
318 
818 
9CT 


458 


in. 

.86 
.87 
.74 
.7 
.69 


.58 


O    OQ 

s 

> 


1518 
9060 
1780 
9181 


1766 


1869 


98 
86 
89 
36 
94 


81 


I>oteil  RioiufciL 


EridenHy  •  bad  ipecl- 
men,  though  itlooknd 
weU. 


9.0 


9.0 
9.0 

1.99 
1.97 
1.99 


910 


910 
910 

1041 
965 

1041 


1.8 


1.7 
1.8 


816 


843 
867 


584 


690 

590 


.75 


.8 
.86 


1851 


1866 
1865 

1557 
1531 
1669 


1466 


16 


16 
16 

98 

97 
98 


Good  dean  ftpecimoi; 

bcT>kB  short  wttlioot 

warning. 
Do.  Do. 
Do.    All  trom  the  nme 

Do.  1  No  remarkn  made 
Dow  y  at  the  time  of 
Do. )     experiment. 


76 


77 
78 


668 


656 
689 


621 


9.0 


9.0 
9.0 


1.96 


9.0 
9.0 


1157 


1490 
1800 


9.1  '869 


9.5 

9.1 


469 
469 


649 


600 
968 


.8 


.6 
1.196 


17B8 


918D 
1960 


1944 


89 

98 


Snapped  at  the  centre ; 
thongh  there  was  a 
knot  8  inchen  from  it. 

Good  clean  wpedmcn. 

Da,  bat  broke  remark- 
ably short,  and  with- 
out warning. 


N 


Deflection  of  Wooden  Beams.  Professor  W.  A.  Norton, 
of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  made  a  careful  series 
of  experiments,  to  test  the  practical  accuracy  of  the  formula 
derived  from  the  generally-received  theory  of  the  deflection 
of  beams  of  a  rectangular  cross-section,  arising  from  a  weight 
acting  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam  resting  on  two  sup- 
ports, its  axis  being  horizontal. 

This  formula  is :  /=^'^'WT^  5  ^^  which 

P  is  the  applied  pressxire ;  J^,  the  deflection  due  to  P  ;  -£*,  the 
modulus  or  elasticity  of  the  material ;  &,  the  breadth ;  d,  the 
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depth ;  and  2,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support  of 
the  beam;  and  fn^  a  constant  to  be  derived  from  experiment 
From  this  formula,  if  accurate,  the  amount  of  deflection 
should  vary  directly  as  the  pressure  and  cube  of  the  length, 
and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth ;  but  from 
Prof.  Norton's  experiments  it  appears : — 

1.  Tliat  the  deflection  varies  approximately  as  the  pressures, 
bat  rather  increasing  according  to  a  less  rapid  law. 

2.  That,  although  the  deflections  are  not  uniformly'  in- 
versely as  the  breath,  still  the  variation  from  this  law  is  but 
slight. 

3.  That,  except  in  ^'  beams  whose  len^  bore  a  high  propor- 
tion to  their  depth,"  the  law  indicated,  mat  the  deflections  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cubes,  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
In  other  cases  it  ^'  decreases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than 
the  inverse  cube  of  the  depth." 

4.  The  experiments  also  show,  that  the  law,  that  the  deflec- 
tion is  directly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  length,  also 
fails. 

From  these  experiments  Prof.  Norton  says : — 
"  We  may  conclude,  from  these  results,  that  the  deflection 
increases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than  the  cube  of  the 
length  of  the  stick.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  decreases 
in  a  less  rapid  proportion  than  the  inverse  cube  of  the  depth. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  true  formula  for  the  deflection 

i>robabl^  contains  at  least  one  additional  term,  which  varies 
ess  rapidly  than  as  the  cube  of  the  length  directly  and  the 
cube  of  the  depth  inverselv ;  or  in  other  words,  contains  I  in 
the  numerator,  and  d  in  uie  denominator,  each  raised  to  a 
lower  power  than  the  cube." 

"  Further,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  true  theory  of  de- 
flection conducts  to  the  following  formula,  in  the  special  case 
of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports  and  loaded  in  the  middle. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  E  for  white  pine, 
and  the  calculated  values  of  the  constant  G. 

^  The  general  formula  applicable  to  white  pine  sticks  of  the 
general  quality  used  in  these  experiments  will  be  obtained  by 
taking  tiie  mean  of  the  several  values  of  E  and  C  given  in  the 
above  table.  To  test  the  theoretical  formula  we  have  obtained 
we  will  take  the  mean  values  of  jS'and  6^,  for  the  second  set 
of  sticks,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns, 
viz.:  ^=1,427,966  pounds,  and  (7=0.0000094.  We  thus 
have 
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/=0.00000944+  g^.iig^xtd' 
or,  taking  P=100  lbs., 

/=o.ooo94-^+55;n£inr*5-'' 

The  general  formula  for  the  deflection  may  also  take  the 
following  form : 


/=4 


.C^cf* 


TABLE. 


Bdcki. 

mft  of  BztrcBM  Fromms. 

SifcS.  gEbtenedkte 

8ei  No.  1. 

M. 

a. 

K, 

C, 

1. 

h. 

A 

1,868,600  Ita. 
1,606,809   "" 
1,684,890   " 
1,662,000    " 
1,481,800    •* 
1,608,986  " 

1,977,790  lbs. 
1,296,984   " 
1,658,900    « 
l,5«l,82a    " 
1,428,609   " 

0.0000108 
0.0000100 
0.0000087 
0.0000140 

aooooio6 

0.0000108 

0.0000064 

0.0000080 
0.0000110 
0.0000084 
0.0000099 

1,806;  480  lbs. 
1,679,960    '' 
1,660,800    " 
1,601,200    •* 
1,498,600    '* 
1,474,798    " 

1.964,000  Bm. 
1,816,000    " 
1,649,860    *' 
1,600,000    " 
1,487,986    " 

ft.         ft 
1,  or    4 

9 
4 

1,   or    4 
9,   or    4 
Heu 

in.        In. 

9 

9,  or  8 

9,  or  9 

4 

9 
u 

in.        in. 
1 

8,  or  9 
8,  or  9 

9 
9 

0.0000089 

0.0000095 
0.0000078 
0.0000127 
0.0000064 
0.0000080 

SotKa  9. 

ft.         ft. 
9;   or   4 
9;  or   4 
1,   or   4 
9,   or    4 
Hoax 

In. 
8 
9 
4 
9 

IB. 

in. 
9 
8 
9 
9 

aooooMo 

0.0000063 
0.0000107 
0.0000100 
0.0000094 

1 

347.  Resistance  to  Detrusion.  From  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Barlow,  it  appears  that  the  resistance  ofitered  by^  the 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  of  fir,  to  a  force  acting  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  fibres,  may  be  estimated  at  592  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Tredgold  gives  the  following  as  the  resnlts  of  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  ofPered  by  adhesion  to  a  force  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  to  tear  them  asunder. 

Oftk 2816  lbs.  per  sqiuure  inch. 

Poplar 1782      "  " 

Larch,  070  to  1700      "  " 
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The  most  recent  experiments  on  the  strength  of  this  ma- 
terisd  are  those  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  Those,  particularly, 
noade  by  him  on  the  sabject  of  the  strength  of  columns, 
and  the  most  suitable  form  of  cast-iron  beams  to  sustain  a 
transversal  strain,  have  supplied  the  engineer  and  architect 
with  the  most  valuable  guide  in  adapting  this  material  to 
the  various  purposes  of  structures. 

348.  Resistanoe  to  Extension. — From  a  few  experiments 
made  b^  Mr.  Bennie  and  Captain  Brown,  the  tensile  strength 
of  cast  iron  varies  from  7  to  9  tons  per  square  incL 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkmson  upon  both  hot  and 
cold  blast  iron  give  the  tensile  strength  from  6  to  9f  tons  per 
square  inch. 

From  some  experiments  made  on  American  cast  iron,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  mean  tensile 
strength  is  20834  lbs.,  or  9^  tons  per  square  inch. 

849.  Resistance  to  Ck>mpre8sive  Strain. — The  general 
circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  this  material  by  com- 

Eression,  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 
ave  already  been  given.  The  angle  of  the  wedge  resulting 
from  the  rupture  is  about  55°. 

The  mean  crushing  weight  derived  from  experiments  upon 
short  cylinders  of  hot  blast  iron  was  121,685  lbs.,  or  54  tons 
6i  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  with  square  bases, 
100,738  lbs.,  or  44  tons  19J  cwt.  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  cylinders  of  cold  blast  iron  was  125,403  lbs., 
or  55  tons  19^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  having  other  regular 
figures  for  their  bases,  was  100,631  lbs.,  or  44  tons  18^  cwt. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  base 
differing  from  the  circle:  "In  the  other  forms  the  difference 
of  strength  is  but  little ;  and  therefore  we  may  perhaps  admit 
that  difference  of  form  of  section  has  no  inflnence  upon  the 
power  of  a  short  prism  to  bear  a  crushing  force." 

In  remarking  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  further  observes :  "  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, witnout  assignable  error,  that  in  the  crushing  of  short 
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iron  prisms  of  various  forme,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^®  wedge,  the  angle 
of  fracture  will  be  the  same.  Tnis  simple  assmnption,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  prove  at  once,  not  only  in  this  material,  but  in 
others  which  break  in  the  same  manner,  the  proportionality  of 
the  crushing  force  in  different  forms  to  the  area ;  since  the 
area  of  fracture  would  always  be  equal  to  the  direct  trans- 
verse area  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity  dependent  upon 
the  materiaL" 

Table  exhibiting  the  Ratio  of  the  Tensile  to  the  Compres- 
dive  Forces  in  Cast  Iron^jrom  Mr.  Hodgkineon^e  Experir 
ments. 


Oontpranl'vo  ConsB 

Tenidle  foroe  per 

DjBscaopxiox  or  mxtal. 

per  aqnoie  inch. 

square  inoh. 

Battcx 

Deyon  iron, 

Ko.  8.  Hot  blast 

145,435 

21,907 

6.638  :  1 

BufFeiy  iron, 

No.  1.  Hot  blaat 

86,807 

18,484 

6.431  ; 

Do. 

*'     Cold  blaat 

93,885 

17,466 

6.846  : 

Goed-Talen  iron, 

Ko.  2.  Hot  blast 

82,784 

16,676 

4.961  : 

Do. 

*'      Gold  blast 

81,770 

18,855 

4  837  : 

Carron  iron, 

No.  2.  Hot  blast 

108,540 

18,605 

8  087  : 

Do. 

'*     Cold  blast 

106,875 

16,688 

6.876  ; 

Cairon  iron, 

No.  8.  Hot  blast 

138,440 

17,755 

7.515  : 

Do. 

• 

"•     Cold  blast 

115.442 

14,200 

8.129 

850.  Resistance  of  Cyllndrioal  Coliunns.  The  experi- 
ments under  this  head  were  made  upon  solid  and  hollow  col- 
umns, both  ends  of  which  were  either  flat  or  rounded,  fixed  or 
loose,  or  one  end  flat  and  the  other  rounded.  In  the  case  of 
columns  with  rounded  ends,  the  pressure  was  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  colunm. 

The  foUowinff  extracts  are  made  from  Dr.  Hodgkinson's 
paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  British 
Aaaociation  6/1840. 

"  Ist.  In  all  long  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  by  flexure  is  about  three  times  greater  when 
the  ends  of  the  pillars  are  flat  than-  when  they  are  rounded. 

"  2d.  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  with  one  end  rounded  and 
the  other  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a 
pillar  of  the  same  dimensions  witli  both  ends  round,  and  one 
with  both  ends  flat  Thus,  of  three  cylindrical  pillars,  all  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  first  having  both  its  ends 
rounded,  the  second  with  one  end  rounded  and  one  fiat,  and 
the  third  with  both  ends  fiat^  the  strengths  ai*e  as  l^  2,  S, 
nearly. 
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^  Sd.  A  long,  uniform,  castrlron  pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly 
fixed,  whether  by  meaoB  of  disks  or  otherwise,  has  the  same 

Eower  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pUlar  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
alf  the  length,  with  the  ends  rounded  or  turned  so  that  the 
force  would  pass  through  the  axis. 

^*  4tL  The  experiments  show  that  some  additional  strength 
is  given  to  a  pillar  by  enlarging  its  diameter  in  the  middle 
part ;  this  increase  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  more  than 
one  seventh  or  one  eighth  of  the  breaking  weight. 

^  5th.  The  index  of  the  power  of  the  diameter  to  which  the 
strength  of  long  pillars  with  rounded  ends  is  proportional,  is 
3.76  nearly,  and  3.55  in  those  with  fiat  ends,  as  appeared  from 
the  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments ;  or  the  strength 
of  both  may  be  taken  as  the  3.6  power  of  the  diameter 
nearly. 

^  6th.  In  pillars  of  the  same  thickness,  the  strength  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  1.7  power  of  the  length  nearly. 

^  Thus  the  strength  of  a  solia  pillar  with  rounded  ends,  the 

diameter  of  which  is  dy  and  the  length  I,  is  as  — '' 

V 

^  The  absolute  stremrth  of  solid  pillars,  as  appeared  from 
the  e^riments,  a,^  nXly  as  below"^ 
^  In  pillars  with  rounded  ends. 

Strength  in  tons  =  14.9  — . 

"  In  pillars  with  flat  ends, 

Strength  m  tons  =  44.16  ^' 

'*  In  hollow  pillars  nearly  the  same  laws  were  found  to  ob- 
tain ;  thus,  if  x>  and  d  be  the  external  and  internal  diameters 
of  a  pillar  whose  length  is  2,  the  strength  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  which  the  ends  were  movable  (as  in  the  connecting-rod  of 
a  steam-engine)  would  be  expressed  by  the  formula  below. 

Strength  in  tons=  13 n., . 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  whose  ends  are  fiat,  we  had  from  experi- 
ment as  before, 

Strength  in  tons  =44.3 rpi . 

^  The  f  ormulsB  above  apply  to  all  pillars  whose  length  is  not 
less  than  about  thirty  times  the  external  diameter ;  mr  pillars 
shorter  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  '  for- 
mula,' given  under  the  head  of  Stbenoth  of  Ttmbtcb,  for 
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short  pillars  of  timber,  substitating  for  IT  and  W  in  that  for- 
mula,  the  proper  values  applicable  to  cast-iron." 

861.  Similar  Pillars.  ^^  In  similar  pillars,  or  those  whose 
length  is  to  the  diameter  in  a  constant  proportion,  the  strength 
is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or  of  any  other  linear 
dimension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strength  is  nearly  as  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section." 

^^  In  hollow  pillars,  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found 
that  any  additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  cylin* 
drical  pillars." 

^^  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  steam-engine  ^  (that  is,  the  transverse  section  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  a  cross  +)  "was  found  to  be  very 
small,  perhaps  not  half  the  strength  that  the  same  metal 
would  have  given  if  cast  in  the  &rm  of  a  uniform  hollow 
cylinder." 

"  A  pillar  irregularly  fixed,  so  that  the  pressure  would  be  in, 
the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one  third  of  its 
strength.  Pillars  fixed  at  one  end  and  movable  at  the  other, 
as  in  those  fiat. at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  break  at 
one  third  the  length  from  the  movable  end;  therefore,  to 
economize  the  metal,  they  should  be  rendered  stronger  there 
than  in  other  parts." 

352.  Iiong-oontinued  Pressure  on  Pillars.  "  To  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  a  load  lying  constantly  on  a  pillar,  Mr. 
Fairbairn  had,  at  the  writer's  suggestion,  four  pillars  cast, 
all  of  the  same  length  and  diameter.  The  first  was  loaded 
with  4  cwt.,,the  second  with  7  cwt,  the  third  with  10  cwt, 
and  the  fourth  with  13  cwt. ;  this  last  load  was  ^^  of  what 
had  previously  broken  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions,  when 
the  weight  was  carefully  laid  on  without  loss  of  time.  The 
pillar  loaded  with  13  cwt.  bore  the  weight  between  five  and 
six  months,  and  then  broke." 

853.  General  Properties  of  Pillars.  "In  piUars  of 
WTOught-iron,  steel,  and  timber,  the  same  laws,  with  respect 
to  rounded  and  flat  ends,  were  found  to  obtain,  as  had  been 
shown  to  exist  in  cast-iron." 

«  Of  rectangular.  piUara  of  timber,  it  was  proved  experimen- 
tally  that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength  of  the  same  material, 
is  a  square." 

854.  Comparative  Strength  of  Cast-Iron,  Wrought- 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Timber.  "It  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ments upon  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions  but  of  different 
materials,  that  if  we  call  the  strength  of  cast-iron  1000,  we 
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disU  have  for  wrought  1745,  cast  Bteel  2518,  Daiit2do  oak 
108.8,  red  deal  78.5/^ 

305.  Resistance  to  Transverse  Strain.  The  following 
tables  and  deductionB  are  drawn  from  the  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Uod^kinson  and  Fairbaim,  on  hot  and  cold  blast 
iron,  as  pnblmed  in  their  lieporta  to  the  British  Association 
in  1837. 

Tabls  exhibiting  the  results  of  experiments  h/  Mr.  Sodg- 
hinson  on  ha/rs  of  hot  Hast  iron  5  feet  long^  with  a  rect- 
angtUar  sectional  area;  the  bars  resting  horizontally  on 
jpTops  ^  feet  6  inches  apa/rts  the  weight  being  allied  at 
the  middle  of  the  ba/r. 


1. 


Bectuinilttr  tar, 

1.00  inch  broad, 

1.00      '*    dflep. 

Vdgbt  (rf  bar,  Ifi  Um.  80S. 


B 

1^ 


16 

23 

80 

56 

112 

224 

836 

448 

469 


.037 
.052 
.070 
.132 
J^71 
.588 
.940 
1.860 


Tisible 
increafled 
.001? 
.002 
.008 
.037 
.087 
.181 


1.4Mix)obM. 


IB. 


Becteagnlar  bar, 
1.08  IndiM  broad. 

a.oo  •*  - 


1474 
1605 
1866 
2126 
2388 
2649 
2910 
3172 
3483 
3694 
3956 


.130 
.156 
.185 
.212 
.243 
.273 
.307 
.340 
.378 
broke 


.001 
.003 
.006 
.010 
.012 
.017 
.022 
.030 
.038 
.050 


Xntlinate  defleotlaii 
.4161noli. 


K 


Bectangnlar  ban 
1.08  Inches  broa^ 
4.96      "     deep. 
Weight  78  Ibai 


a 


5867 
6798 
7730 
8661 
9593 
10524 
11087 


.127 
.153 
.177 
.207 
.285 
.275 
broke 


.01 


.08 


UUiinate  defleodoa 
JHWinch. 


856.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  same 
Beport :  ^^  I  had  remarked,  in  son^e  of  the  experiments,  that 
the  elasticity  of  the  bars  was  injured  mach  earlier  than  is 
generally  conceived ;  and  that  instead  of  its  remaining  per- 
fect tiU  one  third,  or  upwards,  of  the  breaking  weight  was 
laid  on,  as  is  generally  admitted  by  writers,  it  was  evident 
that  |>th,  or  less,  produced  in  some  cases  a  considerable  set  or 
defect  of  elasticity ;  and  judging  from  its  slow  increase  a^r- 
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SesvUa  of  esoperimentey  hy  the  eams,  on  the  Transveree 
Strength  of  Cold  Blast  Iron;  length  ofbara^  amd  distanoe 
between  the  j>oints  of  wfpport  the  same  cu  in  the  jpreoed- 
tng  table. 


1. 


Bectangnlar  bar, 
1.095  inch  deep, 
1.003    ''    broed. 
Weighty  16  lbs.  6  oiu 


^ 

r 

16 

.083 

SO 

.062 

56 

.120 

112 

.240 

168 

.870 

224 

.510 

280 

.649 

886 

.798 

802 

.953 

448 

1.120 

504 

1.310 

514 

it  bore 

518 

broke 

yisible 
increaaed 
.002 
.007 
.014 
.028 
.041 
.061 
.084 
.120 
.170 


mtimKto  deAeotkn 
1.86  iiwh. 


19. 


Beotangnlar  bar, 
8.00  inohee  deep, 
1.09     *'     broad. 
Weight,46lba.8oa. 


I 


1082 
1348 
1605 
1866 
2126 
2388 
2649 
2910 
8172 
3433 
3694 
3825 


.091 
.111 
.138 
.164 
.190 
.229 
.250 
.281 
.310 
.345 
.378 
bn^e 


Si 


ll 


a 


.003 
.006 
.008 
.010 
.012 
.015 
.019 
.026 
.031 
.037 
.046 


mttmate  deflection 
0.885  inch. 


18. 


Bectangnlar  bar, 
496  inches  deep, 
1.08      "     broad. 
Weight,  78  Um. 


r 


4936 
5867 
6798 
7730 
8662 
9593 
10525 
10588 


.110 
.130 
.153 
.179 
.195 
.219 
.250 
broke 


11 


.013 

.020 
.025 

.034 
.042 


XnUmate  deflocUon 
OJtSSL 


wards,  I  was  persuaded  that  it  had  not  come  on  by  a  sudden 
change,  but  had  existed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  from  a  very 
early  period." 

"From  what  has  been  stated  above,  deduced  from  experi- 
ments made  with  great  care,  it  is  evident  that  the  maxim  of 
loading  bodies  within  the  elastic  limit  has  no  foundation  in 
nature ;  but  it  will  be  considered  as  a  compensating  fact, 
that  materials  will  bear  for  an  indefinite  period  a  much 
greater  load  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived.^' 

857.  "  We  may  admit,"  from  the  mean  results,  "  that  the 
strength  of  rectangular  bars  is  as  the  square  of  the  depth." 

858.  Efifects  of  Time  upon  the  Deflections  caused  by  a 
Permanent  Load  on  the  Middle  of  Horizontal  Bars.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experi- 
ments   on    this    point.     The    experiments   were  made   on 
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bars  5  feet  long,  1.05  inch  deep ;  the  one  of  cold  blast  iron, 
1.03  inch  broad ;  the  other  of  hot  blast,  1.01  broad  ;  distance 
between  the  points  of  support  4  feet  6  inches*  The  constant 
weight  suspended  at  the  centre  of  the  bars  was  280  lbs.  This 
weight  remained  on  from  March  11&,  1837,  to  June  23d, 
1838. 


Gold  blast  Irtm. 
Deflectiania 

Date  oif  obHrratian. 

Tamp. 

Hot  blaat  iron. 
BeflecfeioDln 
inchea. 

Botio  of  Incnaae  of 
diflectkna. 

.980 
.968 

March  llth,  1887, 
June  2dd,  1888. 

78* 

1.064 

1.107 

— 

.063 

Tncreaae, 

.048 

1000  :  1806 

859.  Mr.  Fairbaim  in  his  Seport  remarks  on  the  aboTe 
and  like  results:  ^'The  hot  blast  bar  in  these  experiments, 
being  more  deflected  than  the  cold  blast,  indicates  that  the 
particles  are  more  extended  and  compressed  in  the  former 
iron,  with  the  same  weight,  than  in  the  latter.  This  excess 
of  deflection  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
increase,  which  it  will  be  observed  is  considerably  greater  in 
the  hot  than  in  the  cold  blast  bar." 

^  It  appears  from  the  present  state  of  the  bars  (which  indi^^ 
cate  a  slow  but  pro^essive  increase  in  the  deflections)  that 
we  must  at  some  period  arrive  at  a  point  beyond  their  bearing 
powers ;  or  otherwise  to  that  position  which  indicates  a  cor- 
rect adjustment  of  the  particles  in  equilibrium  with  the  load. 
Which  of  the  two  points  we  have  in  this  instance  attained  is 
difficult  to  determine ;  sufficient  data,  however,  are  adduced  to 
show  that  the  weights  are  considerably  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  and  that  cast  iron  will  support  loads  to  an  extent  be- 
yond what  has  usually  been  considered  safe,  or  beyond  that 
point  where  a  permanent  set  takes  place." 

360.  Effbots  of  Temperature.  Mr.  Fairbaim  remarks : 
^  The  infusion  of  heat  into  a  metallic  substance  may  render  it 
more  ductile,  and  probably  less  rigid  in  its  nature ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  will  be  found  weaker,  and  less  secure  imder  the 
effects  of  heavy  strain.  This  is  observable  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  experiments "  on  transverse  strength  "  ranging 
from  26^  up  to  190^  Fahr." 

"The  cold  blast  at  26°  and  190**,  is  in  strength  as  874  :  743. 
The  hot  blast  at  26**  and  190°,  is  m  strengSi  as  811  :  781. 
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Being  a  diminntion  in  strength  as  100  :  85  for  the  cold  blast, 
and  100  to  90  for  tlie  hot  blast,  or  15  per  cent  loss  of  strength 
in  the  cold  blast,  and  ten  per  cent  in  the  hot  blast" 

^'  A  number  of  the  experiments  made  on  No.  3  iron  have 

S'yen  extraordinary  and  not  unfrequently  unexpected  results.- 
enerallj  speaking,  it  is  an  iron  of  an  irregular  character, 
and  presents  less  uniformity  in  its  texture  than  either  the  first 
or  second  qualities ;  in  other  respects  it  is  more  retentive,  and 
is  often  used  for  giving  strength  and  tenacity  to  the  finer 
metals." 

"  At  212®  we  have  in  the  No.  3  a  much  greater  weight  sus- 
tained than  what  is  indicated  by  the  No.  2  at  190® ;  and  at 
600®  there  appears  in  both  hot  and  cold  blast  the  anomaly  of 
increased  strength  as  the  temperature  is  advanced  from  boil- 
ing water  to  melted  lead,  arismg  from  the  greater  strength  of 
the  No.  3  iron." 

SSL  From  experiments  made  by  Major  TVade  on  American 
cast  iron,  and  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  on  English  cast  iron,  it  appears 
that  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  increased  both  by  remefting, 
and  by  prolonged  fusion  when  kept  in  their  certain  limits. 
It  also  appears  from  other  experiments  that  repeated  fusions 
occasion  a  heavy  waste  of  material,  and  that  if  either  remelt- 
ing  or  prolonged  fusion  be  carried  too  far  the  result  will  be 
an  iron  of  a  hard  and  brittle  quality. 

362.  Infiuenoe  of  Form  upon  the  Transverse  Strength 
of  Cast  Iron  Beams.  Upon  no  point,  respecting  the  strength 
of  cast  iron,  have  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  led  to 
more  valuable  results  to  tne  enjgrineer  and  architect,  than  upon 
the  one  under  this  head.  The  following  tables  give  the  results 
of  experiments  on  bars  of  a  uniform  cross-section  (thus  T) 
cast  rrom  hot  and  cold  blast  iron.  The  bars  were  7  feet 
long,  and  placed,  for  breaking,  on  supports  6  feet  6  inches 
asunder. 
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Taile  exhiMHnff  the  Remits  of  EsoperimeTUe  an  hare  of  Hot 
Blast  Iron  of  the  form  of  cross  section  as  above. 


] 

Bflortnokaa 

\                      1 

•idlOWB 

Bar  bcokMi     ^^^^      m  ihoini 

with  the  rib  npwMd. 

VeleMlnllM. 

Bcflectloa  in 
InchM. 

Bet 

Weight  in  Um. 

DeflMdonin 
inches. 

Set 

7 

.015 

Tuible 

7 

^ 

not  yiaiblo 

14 

.082 

.001 

14 

.025 

Tisible 

81 

.046 

.002 

.       21 

.046 

.002 

28 

.064 

.004 

28 

.065 

.003 

66 

.180 

.006 

66 

.134 

.005 

113 

.273 

.020 

112 

.270 

.015 

168 

.444 

.086 

224 

.580 

.068 

224 

.618 

.058 

886 

.896 

.101 

280 

.813 

.093 

448 

1.224 

.155 

836 

1.080 

.130 

660 

1.685 

.235 

864 

broke 

. 

672 

1.986 

.830 

. 

.. 

~ 

784 

2.410 

.490 

_ 

_ 

..  . 

896 

8.460 

.722 

M 

M 

.. 

1008 

4.140 

1.040 

mm 

mm 

. 

1064 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1120 

broke 

- 

deflectUm  l.ia 

einchM, 

Fnctnre  csnaed  \fj  %  wedg*  S.S2  inohei 
long  and  1.06  daep^  of        ^A^.        thll 

f onn  flying  o 

xntin 

Qt.                   ^          ^>^ 

lake  deflecUan  4.8S0. 

Note.  The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  ^ 
form  of  the  uniform  cross-section  of  the 
bars.    The  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross- 
section  in  the  two  experiments  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


B 


Length  of  paralldog^razn  AB  6  inches 

Depth  **  AB  0.30   " 

Total  depth  of  bar CD  1.66 

Breadth  of  lib DE  aSO 


6  inches  1 

►  Expt.  4.  j'g0   »c    >  Ezpt.  6. 
0.365"  J 
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Table  exhibiting  liesvUe  of  Experiments  on  bare  of  Cold 
Blast  Iron  5  feet  hng^  of  the  same  form  of  cross  section 
C4  in  preceding  table. 


BarbcokBO         1 

With  lib 

Bar  tnofcen    ^^^^        iritlL  ob 

downwazd. 

iq>w«rd. 

WdffhtinllM. 

Deaeottonln 

Set. 

Weight  la  Uw. 

DeOeedoain 

Bet 

112 

.03 

a. 

112 

.03 

.. 

224 

.07 

.. 

224 

.07 

. 

886 

.11 

— 

836 

.11 

— 

802 

.13 

.005 

448 

.15 

— 

420 

.14 

.007 

560 

.19 

.005 

448 

.15 

.010 

616 

.21 

.010 

560 

.19 

.012 

672 

.23     ^ 

. 

672 

.23 

.015 

728 

^ 

.015 

784 

.28 

.023 

784 

.27 

^ 

896 

.83 

.030 

896 

.81 

« 

952 

.85 

« 

1008 

.86 

« 

980 

broke 

mm 

1120 

.89 

m» 

_ 

. 

.. 

1844 

.48 

. 

. 

mm 

. 

1568 

.57 

mm 

» 

mm 

. 

1792 

.67 

«. 

. 

_ 

.. 

2016 

.80 

. 

mm 

«. 

mm 

2240 

.05 

.. 

.. 

.. 

i. 

2206 

it  bore 

-. 

- 

— 

- 

2352 

broke 

- 

Uldmafcd  deOeoUoi 

186.' 

TJltimate  deflection  1.08. 
Fmofcare  by  a  wedge  breaking  out  as  in 

Bxperimeot  S,  Hob  Blast. 

Note.  The  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  the  bars 
in  the  above  table  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  with  the  exception  of  the  total  depth  CD,  which 
in  these  last  two  experiments  was  2.27  inches,  or  a  little 
more. 

363.  The  object  had  in  view  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  the 
experiments  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  was  two- 
fold ;  the  one  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
permanent  set,  or  injury  to  elasticity  takes  place ;  the  other 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  form  of  cross  section  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  cast  iron.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Report,  give  the  principal  deductions  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
on  these  points. 

"  In  experiments  4  and  6  "  (on  hot  blast  iron), "  which  were 
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on  longer  bars  than  the  odierB,  cast  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
another  mentioned  further  on,  the  elasticity  (in  Expt  4)  was 
sensibly  injured  with  7  lbs.,  and  in  the  latter  (Expt.  5)  with 
14  lbs.,  the  breaking  weights  being  364  lbs.,  and  1120  lbs. 
In  the  former  of  these  eases  a  set  was  visible  with  -^j  and  in 
the  other  with  -^  of  the  breaking  weight,  showing  that  there 
is  no  weight,  however  small,  that  will  not  injure  the  elasti- 
city." 

"  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  some  of 
its  particles  are  extended  and  others  compressed ;  I  was  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  whether  the  above  defect  in  elasticity  arose 
from  tension  or  compression,  or  both.  Experiments  4  and  5 
show  this ;  in  these  a  section  of  the  casting,  which  was  uni- 

form  throughout,  had  the  form  X-    During  the  experiments 

a    b 

the  broad  part  ai  was  laid  horizontally  upon  supports ;  the 
vertical  rib  c  in  the  latter  experiment  being  upward,  in  the 
former  downward.  When  it  was  downward  the  rib  was  ex- 
tended, when  upward  the  rib  was  compressed.  In  both  cases 
the  part  ab  was  the  fulcrum ;  it  was  thin,  and  therefore  easily 
flexible;  but  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nearly  inex- 
tensible  and  incompressible,  comparatively,  with  the  vertical 
rib.  We  may  therefore  assume,  that  nearly  the  whole  flexure 
which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  this  form,  arises  from  the  ex- 
tension or  compression  of  the  rib,  according  as  it  is  downward 
or  upward.  In  Expt.  4  we  have  extension  nearly  without 
compression,  and  in  Expt.  5  compression  almost  without  ex- 
tension. These  experiments  were  made  with  great  care. 
They  show  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  set,  whether  it  arises  from  tension  or  compression." 

"  The  set  from  compression,  however,  is  usually  less  than 
that  from  extension,  as  is  seen  in  the  commencement  of 
the  two  experiments,  and  near  the  time  of  fracture  in  that 
submitted  to  tension.  The  deflections  from  equal  weights 
are  nearly  the  same  whether  the  rib  be  extended  or  compress- 
ed, but  the  ultimate  strengths,  as  appears  from  above,  ftre 
widely  different." 

364.  Forni  of  Cast  Iron  Beam  best  adapted  to  Resist  a 
Transverse  Strain.     The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
on  this  subject,  published  in  theMemoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
PhMosophxcal  Society  of  MancJiestery  Second  Series^  vol.  5, 
are  of  equal  interest  with  those  just  detailed,  both  in  their 
general  results  and  practical  bearing.      From  these  experi- 
ments^ the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  me  form  of  beam  in  the 
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annexed  diagrams  is  the  most  favorable  for  resistance  to 
transverse  strains. 

Tig,  a. 


Pig.  6. 


^ 


i 


Fig.  a 

Fiff.  a  represents  the  plan,  Fig.  h 
the  elevation,  and  Fig.  c  the  cross 
section  (enlaced)  at  the  middle  of 
the  beam.  From  the  Figs,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  beam  consists  of 
three  parts ;  a  bottom  flanch  of  uni- 
form depth,  but  variable  breadth, 
tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  extremities,  wherQ  the  points 
of  support  would  be  placed  so  as  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  common  parabola  on  each  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  the  vertex  of  each  parabola  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  beam.  The  object  of  this  form  of  flancn  was  to 
make  it,  according  to  theory,  the  strongest,  with  the  same 
amount  of  material,  to  bear  a  weight  uniformly  distributed 
over  it.  The  top  flanch  is  of  a  like  form,  but  or  much  small- 
er breadth  and  depth  than  the  bottom  one.  The  two  ai"e 
united  by  a  vertical  rib  of  uniform  depth  and  breadth. 

The  following  are  the  relative  dimensions  of  this  form  of 
beam,  which,  from  experiment,  gave  the  most  favorable 
result. 


*   Distaaoe  of  sappotts. 4  ft.  6    inclieB^ 

Total  depth  of  beam 0  **  5i 

Breadth  of  top  flanch  at  cenfare  of  beam 

"  bottom  flanch  "  

TJnifozm  depth  of  top  flanch 

"  bottom  flanch 

ThiokneBS  of  vertioal  rib 

Total  area  of  cross  section. 

Weight  of  beam 71  lbs. 

"This  beam  broke  in  the  middle  by  compression  with 
26084  lbs.,  or  11  tons  13  cwt.,  a  wedge  separating  from  its 
upper  side." 


2.88  «< 
6.66  *' 
0.81  *^ 
0.66  " 
0.266*' 
6.4  square  inch. 
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*^  The  weights  were  laid  gradually  and  slowly  on,  and  the 
beam  had  borne  within  a  little  of  its  breaking  weight  a  con- 
siderable time,  perhaps  half  an  hour." 

"The  form  oi  the  iracture  and  wedge  is  represented  in  the 
Fig.  by  where  enfia  the  wedge,  ^=5.1  inches,  tn=3,9  inches, 
angle  mf=:S2''J^ 

"  It  is  extremely  probable,  from  this  fracture,  that  the  neu- 
tral point  was  at  n,  the  vertex  of  the  wedge,  and  therefore  at 
f  ths  the  depth  of  the  beam,  since  3.9=f  x  5|-  nearly." 

The  relative  dimensions  above  given  were  arrived  at  by 
"  constantly  making  small  additions "  to  the  bottom  flanch, 
until  a  pomt  was  reached  where  resistance  to  compression 
could  no  longer  be  sustained.  The  beams  of  this  form,  in  all 
previous  experiments,  having  yielded  by  the  bottom  flanch 
tearing  asunder. 

"  The  great  strength  of  this  form  of  cross  section  is  an  in- 
disputable refutation  of  that  theory  which  would  make  the 
top  and  bottom  ribs  of  a  cast  iron  beam  equal." 

"  The  form  of  cross  section  "  (as  above)  "  is  the  best  which 
we  have  arrived  at  for  the  beam  to  bear  an  ultimate  strain. 
If  we  adopt  the  form  of  beam  (as  above)  I  think  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  obtain  the  same  strength  with  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  Jth  of  the  metal." 

3o5.  Hides /or  determining  the  Ultimate  Strength  of  Cast 
Iron  Beams  of  the  above  Forms.  From  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  deduced  the  following  very 
simple  formulae,  for  determining  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons, 
when  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  beam. 

Call  the  breaking  weight  in  tons,  TT. 

Call  the  area  of  9ie  cross  section  of  the  bottom  flanch,  taken 
at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  a. 

Call  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  middle  point,  d. 

Call  the  distance  belween  the  supports,  I. 

Then 

I 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  with  the  bottom  flanch  upward 
and 

Tr=24^, 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  on  its  side. 

The  working  strain  on  cast  iron  beams  subjected  to  direct 
compression  is  placed  by  most  authorities  at  from  4tii  to  ^th 
of  the  crushing  weight,  when  the  beam,  a  column  tor  exam- 
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pie,  is  not  stlbjected  to  yiolent  vibrationB  or  fihocks.  In  the 
contrary  case,  particularly  in  beams  subjected  to  a  transverse 
strain,  it  is  recommended  to  reduce  the  working  sti*ain  to  i^th 
the  crushing  strain. 

866.  Effeot  of  Horizontal  Impact  upon  Cast  Iron  Bars. 
The  following  tables  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  them,  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
HodgkinsoD,  published  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  JSritish 
Association. 

The  bars  under  experiment  were  impinged  upon  by  a 
weight  suspended  freely  in  such  a  position  that,  haii^ing  ver- 
tically, it  was  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  bar.  The  blow 
was  given  by  allowing  the  weight  to  swing  through  different 
arcs.  The  bars  were  so  coniined  against  lateral  supports,  that 
they  could  take  no  vertical  motion. 

Table  of  eoD^periments  on  a  cast  iron  lar^  4:  ft,  6  in.  lonff,  1  in. 
broaa,  i  tn.  thick,  weighing  7i  Ibs.y  placed  with  the  broad- 
side aaainst  lateral  supports  4  fL  asunder,  and  ivipinged 
vmon  by  cast  iron  and  Lead  baUs  weighiny  Si  lbs.,  swinging 
through  arcs  of  the  radius  12  feet. 


Impact  with  leaden  baU. 


1^^ 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 


1^ 

pi 


6.5 
13 
19 
27 
84 
47 


J5 
II 


IIj 


.24 
.40 
.73 

.97 
1.80 
1.60 


Impact  with  iron  tialL 


g55 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 


P 


6.5 
14 
20 
29 
87 
4S 


1^ 
II 


o 


.23 
.40 
.66 

.98 
1.82 
1.66 


"  Before  the  experiments  on  impact  were  made  upon  this 
bar,  it  was  laid  on  two  horizontal  supports  4:  feet  asunder,  and 
weights  gently  laid  on  the  middle  bent  it  (in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  it  was  afterwards  bent  by  impact)  as  below; 

28  lbs.  bent  it  .37  inch. 

661be.    <*       .77  inch.    Elastiaity  a  Utile  injured.'* 
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TtiMe  of  experiments  on  a  oast  iron  bar  7  /3f.  long^  1.08  in. 

Inroad  and  1.05  in,  thick^  weighing  23^  lo8.y  placedy  as  in 

preceding    ea^periments^    against    svpports    6    ft,    6    in, 

asunder y  ana  bent  by  impacts  in  the  middle.     Im/pinging 

ball  of  cast  iron  weighmg  20f  lbs.    Haditts  of  arcs  16 

feet. 


Impact  upon  bur. 

Impact  npon  the 
weiffhi. 

Ohoxd     of     arc 

Obnerred   deflec- 

Chord    of     arc 

Obeerred   defleo- 

taSSea  Huaogh. 

tion  In  Inohea. 

fallen  tlmmgh. 

• 

tk»  in  inches. 

9 

.46 

2 

.81 

8 

.62 

8 

.43 

4 

.87 

4 

.69 

5 

1.03 

5 

.81 

6 

1.24 

6 

1.04 

7 

1.44 

7 

1.28 

8 

1.80 

8 

1.41 

- 

— 

9 

1.68 

The  results  in  the  3d  and  4:th  columns  of  the  above  table 
were  derived  from  allowing  the  ball  to  impinge  against  a 
wei^t  of  56  lbs.,  hung  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bar. 

"  JBefore  the  experiments  on  impact,  the  beam  was  laid  on 
two  supports  6  ft.  6  in.  asimder,  and  was  bent  .78  in.  by  123 
lbs.  (including  the  pressure  from  its  own  weight),  applied 
gently  in  the  middle." 

Tables  of  eaypervnhents  on  two  cast  iron  ba/rs^  4  ft.  6  in.  long^ 
fiJl  %nch  squa/rey  weighing  14  lbs.  10  oz.  nearly^  placed 
against  supports  4c  feet  aparty  and  impinged  upon  by  a  cast 
iron  ball  weighing  44  lis.    Hadius  l^ft. 


Impact  in  the  middle. 

Impact  at  one-fourth  the  length  from  the  middle 
of  the  bars. 

Chords  of  arcs  in 

Mean     defleoUoDS 
of  the  two  bars 
in  inches. 

Chords  of  arcs  In 

Mean     deflections 
of  the  two  bars 
in  inches. 

Mean  ratio  of  the 
deflections      in 
tile  two  cases. 

• 

2 

8 

4 

6 

5.5 

6 

.85 

.55 

.77 

.95 

1.05 

Broke  in   the 

middle 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5.5 

6 

.24 
.42 
.52 
.64 
.70 
Broleat  th^ 
point  of  impa  t 

694 

10 
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The  results  in  the  Ist  of  the  above  tables  are  from  bars 
struck  in  the  middle,  those  in  the  2d  table  are  from  bars 
struck  at  the  middle  point  between  the  centre  and  extremity 
of  the  bar. 

From  the  above  and  other  experiments  the  conclusion  is 
drawn, "  that  a  uniform  beam  will  bear  the  same  blow,  whether 
struck  in  the  middle  or  half  way  between  that  and  one  end." 

"  From  all  the  experiments  it  appears  that  the  deflection  is 
nearly  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  fallen  through,  or  as  the  velo- 
city of  impact." 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments. 

(1.)  "  If  different  bodies  of  equal  weight,  but  differing  con- 
siderably in  hardness  and  elastic  force,  be  made  to  strike  hori- 
zontally a^inst  the  middle  of  a  heavy  beam  supported  at  its 
ends,  all  me  bodies  will  recoil  with  velocities  equal  to  one 
another." 

(2.)  "  If,  as  before,  a  beam  supported  at  its  ends  be  struck 
horizontallv  by  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  but  different  hard- 
ness and  elastic  force,  the  deflection  of  the  beam  will  be  the 
same  whichever  body  be  used."  ' 

(3.)  "The  quantity  of  recoil  in  a  body,  after  striking 
against  a  beam  as  above,  is  nearly  equal  to  (though  somewhat 
below)  what  would  arise  from  the  full  varying  pressure  of  a 
perfectly  elastic  beam,  as  it  recovered  its  form  after  deflec- 
tion."  .  . 

Note,  This  last  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  experiment  with  those  obtained  from  calcular 
tion,  in  which  the  beam  is  assumed  as  perfectly  elastic. 

(4.)  "  The  effect  of  bodies  of  different  natures  striking 
affainst  a  hard,  flexible  beam,  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
elasticities  of  the  bodies,  and  may  be  calculated,  with  trifling 
error,  on  a  supposition  that  they  are  inelastic." 

(5.)  "The  power  of  a  uniform  beam  to  resist  a  blow  given 
horizontally,  is  the  same  in  whatever  part  it  is  struck." 

367.  From  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fair- 
bairn  and  Hodgkinson,  on  the  properties  of  cold  and  hot  blast 
iron,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  oi  their  resistances  to  impact  is 
1000'  to  1226.3,  the  resistance  of  cold  blast  being  represented 
by  1000 :  the  resistance,  or  power  of  the  beam  to  bear  a  hori- 
zontal impact,  being  measured  by  the  product  of  its  breaking 
weight  from  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  of  the  beam 
and  its  ultimate  deflection.  This  measure,  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
remarks,  "  supposes  that  all  cast  iron  bars  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, in  our  experiments,  are  of  the  same  weight,  and  that 
the  deflection  of  a  beam  up  to  the  breaking  weight  would  be 
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as  the  preesure.  Neither  of  these  is  true;  they  are  only 
approximations ;  but  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  cast  iron 
bars  of  equal  size  is  very  little,  and,  taking  them  as  the  same, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  my  paper  on  fiipact  upon  Beams 
{Fifth  Report  of  the  British  Association)  that  tne  assump- 
tion above  gives  results  near  enough  for  practice." 


VI. 

STRENGTH  OF  WROUGHT  IRON. 

This  material,  from  its  very  extensive  applications  in 
structures  where  a  considerable  tensile  force  is  to  be  resisted, 
as  in  suspension  bridges,  iron  ties,  etc.,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  veiy  great  number  of  experiments.  Among  the  many 
may  be  cited  those  of  Telford  and  Brown  in  England,  Duleau 
in  France,  and  the  able  and  extensive  series  upon  plate  iron 
for  steam  boilers,  made  under  the  direction  oi  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  published  in  the  19th  and  20th  vols.  {N^ew 
Series)  of  the  Jov/mal  of  the  Institute. 

.368.  Resifitanoe  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  tables  on  the 
next  page  exhibit  the  tensile  strength  of  tliis  material  under 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  the  different  states  in  which  it 
is  used  for  structures.  ^ 

It  is  remarked,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Sub-committee,  "that 
the  inherent  irregularities  or  the  metal,  even  in  the  best  speci- 
mens, whether  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  seldom  fall  short 
of  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength." 

From  the  same  series  of  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
strength  of  rolled  plate  lengnthwise  is  about  6  per  cent 
greater  than  its  strength  crosswise. 

In  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  British  Association  in  1840, 
Mr.  Fairbaim  has  given  the  results  of  experiments  on  plate 
iron  by  Mr  Hodgkinson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mean 
strength  of  iron  plates  lengthwise  is  22.52  tons. 

Crosswise  "  23.04    " 
Single-riveted  plates     "  18,590  lbs. 

Double-riveted  plates   "22,258    " 

» 

Eepresenting  the  strength  of  the  plate  by  100. 

The  double-riveted  plates  will  be 70. 

The  single-riveted  plates  will  be 66. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  Strength  (yf  Square  and  Bound  B(Kr8  of 

Wrought  Iron. 


Length  of 

Ezteoiloabe* 

BreaUDg 

Teoille 

TswacMifrtom  of  noir. 

piecogin 

fore  rapture 

weight  in 

rtrengthper 

▲vfbor. 

feet     ' 

in  inches. 

tons. 

■qnaralndi. 

Bar  1  Inoh  aqoare,  WeUh 

1 

82.76 

99 

99 

TelfonL 

"            "         Bweauk 

1 

0.876 

29 

99 

it 

Roand  bar,  9  in.  diam.   *'    

1 

2.9 

100 

99.98 

t( 

Bar,  1.31  inch  Kiiiaie      ^*    

8.6 

0.19 

40.96 

98.76 

Brown. 

tt       1    -tCk                tt                            u 

X«  AV                                                                          ...   ... 

Z£ 

8.00 

88.60 

98.76 

ti 

Bound  bar,  1.81  in.  diam.,  AuMfon 

8.6 

2.26 

86.10 

96.60 

u 

Bar,  1.26  inch  square,  WeM. 

8.6 

9.00 

8&06 

94.ft 

t( 

Bound  bar,  2  in.  diam.     ** 

12.6 

18.60 

89.76 

96.88 

u 

Bars  reduced  in  the  middle  by 

hammering  to  0.875  in.  aqoare 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  ■  ■ 

81.86 

BmneL 

"           "        0.60 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

80.80 

it 

Bar,         Minouri              

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

91.88 

( FranUf  n 
(Inatitate. 

"    (alltroda) 

92.89 

it 

"            T9nn$99m               

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

98.96 

M 

"           SoOUburtf^  OonriMUcut., 

»  «  •  • 

•  «  •  ■ 

96.89 

•C 

"            Swediah                 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

96.97 

«i 

"            Centre  Co.,  Pmin 

•  •  •  • 

96.07 

U 

*'            Laruxuter  Oo^  Penn 

•  •  ■  ■ 

96.18 

it 

**    (cable  iron)                 SniflUh 

•  •  ■  • 

■    V    •   » 

96.69 

•• 

*'       da  hammer-hardened    '' 

•  »  •  ■ 

81.70 

it 

**                                   Rimkm 

.... 

■  •   ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

88.96 

u 

Wlre»  0.8S8  in.  diam.  Phmtpiburg 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

87.68 

tt 

"       0.190        "                 " 

•  •  •  • 

82.96 

tt 

"       0.166       '•                 " 

•  •  «  ■ 

■  «  •  • 

8a80 

ti 

"      0.10         "               Enaim 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

86.81 

TeUord. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Mean  Strength  of  Boiler  Iron^  per 
equare  inch  in  Ibs.y  cut  from  plates  with  shears* 


Proceas  of  manufacton. 

Bough  edge  bar. 

Edges     filed     nnl* 
formly. 

Notches  filed   into 
bar  on  each  edge. 

Piled  iron 

68,045 
47,506 
62,841 

56,061 
65,584 
61,089 

68,266 

Hammered  plate 

68,447 
62.420 

Paddled  iron 

Professor  Barlow,  in  his  Beport  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Birmingha/m  Bail/road  (Journal  of  Franklin 
Institute,  July,  1835),  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  one  inch  square  is  elongated  the 
j^,^-^th  part  of  its  length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton  ;  mat  good 
iron  is  elongated  the  ^y^  ^th  part  b^  a  strain  of  10  tons,  and 
is  injured  by  this  strain,  while  indifferent  or  bad  iron  is  in- 
jurea  by  a  strain  of  8  tons. 

From  the  Report  made  to, the  Franklin.Institute,  it  appears 
that  the  first  set,  or  permanent  elongation,  may  take  place 
under  very  different  strains,  varying  with  the  character  of  the 
material.    The  most  ductile  iron  yields  permanently  to  a  low 
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degree  of  strain.  The  extremes  by  which  a  permanent  set  is 
given  vary  between  the  0.416  and  0.872  of  the  ultimate 
strength  ;  the  mean  of  thirteen  comparisons  being  0.641. 

From  the  able  series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Earkaldy 
at  Glasgow,  on  the  tensile  strength  of  wrougnt  iron,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions  {Kirkaidy^ 
Expervments  on  Wrought  Iron  <md  Sted^  2d  Ed,^  1866) : — 

1.  The  breaking  strain  does  not  indicate  the  quality,  as 
hitherto  assumed. 

2.  A  high  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of 
superior  quality,  dense,  fine,  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply 
to  its  being  very  hard  and  unyielding. 

3.  A  low  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  looseness  and 
coarseness  in  the  texture,  or  to  extreme  softness,  although 
very  close  and  fine  in  quality. 

4.  The  contraction  or  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlook- 
ed, forms  an  essential  element  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
specimens. 

6.  The  respective  ^merits  of  various  specimens  can  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  by  comparing  the  breaking  strain  jointly 
with  the  contraction  of  area. 

6.  Inferior  qualities  show  a  much  greater  variation  in  the 
breaking  strain  than  superior. 

7.  Greater  differences  exist  between  small  and  large  bars 
in  coarse  than  in  fine  varieties. 

8.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  rough  bar  being  stronger 
than  a  turned  one  is  erroneous. 

9.  EoUed  bars  are  slightly  hardened  by  being  forged 
down. 

10.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  iron 
plates  are  greater  m  the  direction  in  which  they  are  rolled 
than  in  a  transverse  direction. 

11.  A  very  slight  difference  exists  between  specimens  from 
the  centre  and  specimens  from  the  outside  of  crank-shafts, 

12.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  are  greater 
in  those  specimens  cut  lengthways  out  of  crank-shafts  Sian  in 
those  cut  croesways. 

13.  Iron,  when  fractured  suddenly,  presents  invariably  a 
crystalline  appearance ;  when  fractured  slowly,  its  appearance 
is  invariably  nbrous. 

14.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  from  fibrous  to  crys- 
talline by  merely  altering  the  shape  of  specimen  so  as  to 
render  it  more  liable  to  snap. 

15.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  varying  the  treat- 
ment so  as  to  render  the  iron  harder  and  more  liable  to  snap. 
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16.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  applying  the 
strain  bo  suddenly  as  to  render  the  specimen  more  liable  to 
snap,  from  having  less  time  to  stretch. 

It.  Iron  is  less  liable  to  snap  the  more  it  is  worked  and 
rolled. 

18.  The  "skin,"  or  outer  part  of  the  iron,  is  somewhat 
harder  than  the  inner  part,  as  shown  by  appearance  of  frac- 
ture in  rough  and  turned  bars. 

19.  The  mixed  character  of  the  scrap-iron  used  in  lar^ 
f  orgings  is  proved  by  the  singularly  varied  appearance  of  the 
fractures  of  specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shafts. 

20.  The  texture  of  various  kinds  of  wrought  iron  is  beauti- 
fully developed  by  immersion  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which,  acting  on  the  surrounding  impurities,  exposes  the 
metallic  portion  alone  for  examination. 

21.  In  the  fibrous  fractures  the  threads  are  drawn  out,  and 
are  viewed  externally,  whilst  in  the  crystalline  fractures  the 
threads  are  snapped  across  in  clusters,  and  are  viewed  inter- 
nally or  sectionally.  In  the  latter  cases  the  fracture  of  the 
specimen  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  length;  in  the 
former  it  is  more  or  less  irregular ;  fracture  is  nearly  free 
of  lustre  and  unlike  the  crystalline  appearance  of  iron  sud- 
denly fractured ;  the  two,  combined  in  the  same  specimen, 
are  shown  in  iron  bolts  pArtly  converted  into  steel. 

22.  The  little  additional  time  required  in  testing  those 
specimens  whose  rate  of  elongation  was  noted  had  no  inju- 
rious effect  in  lessening  the  amount  of  breaking  strain,  as 
imagined  by  some. 

23.  The  rate  of  elongation  vai'ies  not  only  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent qualities,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  speci- 
mens ox  the  same  brand. 

24.  The  specimens  were  generally  found  to  stretch  equally 
throughout  their  length  until  close  upon  rupturej  when  they 
more  or  less  suddenly  drew  out,  usually  at  one  part  only, 
sometimes  at  two,  and,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  at  three  dif- 
ferent places. 

25.  The  ratio  of  ultimate  elongation  may  be  greater  in 
short  than  in  long  bars  in  some  descriptions  of  iron,  whilst 
in  others  the  ratio  is  not  affected  by  difference  in  the 
length. 

26.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  specimens  forms  an  impor- 
tant element  in  comparing  either  the  rate  of,  or  the  ultimate 
elongations — a  circumstance  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked. 

27.  Iron  bolts,  case-hardened,  bore  a  less  breaking  strain 
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than  when  wholly  iron,  owing  to  the  snperior  tenacity 
of  the  small  proportion  of  steel  being  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  ductility  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
iron. 

28.  Iron  highly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water  is 
hardened,  and  the  breaking  strain,  when  gradually  applied, 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to 
snap. 

29.  Iron,  like  steel,  is  softened,  and  the  breaking  strain  re- 
duced by  being  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

30.  Iron,  subjected  to  the  cold-rolling  process,  has  its 
breaking  strain  greatly  increased  by  being  made  extremely 
hard,  and  not  by  being  "  consolidated,"  as  previously  sup- 
posed. 

31.  Specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shaft  are  improved  by 
additional  hammering. 

32.  The  galvanizing  or  tinning  of  iron  plates  produces  no 
sensible  effects  on  plates  of  the  thickness  expenmented  on. 
The  i-esults,  however,  may  be  different  shoula  the  plates  be 
extremely  thin. 

33.  The  breaking  strain  is  materially  affected  by  the  shape 
of  the  specimen.  Thus  the  amount  borne  was  much  less  when 
the  diameter  was  uniform  for  some  inches  of  the  length  than 
when  confined  to  a  small  portion — a  peculiarity  previously 
unascertained  and  not  even  suspected. 

34.  It  is  necessary  to  know  correctly  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  any  tests  are  made,  before  we  can  equitably 
compare  results  obtained  from  different  quarters. 

35.  The  startling  discrepancy  between  experiments  made 
at  the  Koyal  Arsenal,  and  oy  tie  writer,  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  shape  of  the  respective  specimens,  and  not  to  the 
difference  in  the  two  testing  machines. 

36.  In  screwed  bolts  the  breaking  strain  is  found  to  be 
greater  when  old  dies  are  used  in  their  formation  than  when 
tne  dies  are  new,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  harder  by  the 

greater  pressure  i-eqiiired  in  forming  the  screw  thread  when 
le  dies  are  old  and  blunt,  than  when  new  and  sharp. 

37.  The  strength  of  screw-bolts  is  found  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  areas,  there  being  only  a  slight  difference 
in  favor  of  the  smaller  compared  with  the  larger  sizes,  instead 
of  the  very  material  difference  previously  imagined. 

38.  Screwed  bolts  are  not  necessarily  injured  although 
strained  nearly  to  their  breaking-point. 

39.  A  great  variation  exists  in  the  strength  of  iron  bars 
which  have  been  cut  and  welded ;  whilst  some  bear  almost  as 
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mnch  as  the  uncut  bar,  the  strength  of  others  is  reduced  fully 
a  third. 

40.  Iron  is  injured  by  beiug  brought  to  a  white  or  welding 
heat  if  not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled. 

41.  The  breaking  strain  is  considerably  less  when  the  strain 
is  applied  suddenly  instead  of  gradually,  though  some  have 
imagmed  that  the  reverse  is  tlie  case. 

42.  The  contraction  of  area  is  also  less  when  the  strain  is 
suddenly  applied. 

43.  The  Tbreaking  strain  is  reduced  when  tlie  iron  is  frozen; 
with  the  strain  gradually  applied,  the  difference  between  a 
frozen  and  imf rozen  bolt  is  lessened,  as  the  iron  is  warmed  by 
the  drawing  out  of  the  specimen. 

44.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  is  considerable  when  the 
specimen  is  suddenly  stretched,  as  shown  in  the  formation  of 
vapor  from  the  melting  of  the  layer  of  ice  on  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens, and  also  by  the  surface  of  others  assuming  tints  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  orange,  not  only  in  steel,  but  also, 
althougli  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  iron. 

45.  The  specific  gravity  is  found  generally  to  indicate 
pretty  correctly  the  quality  of  specimens. 

46.  The  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing, and  by  tlie  similar  process  of  cold-roUing,  instead  of 
increased^  as  previously  imagined. 

47.  The  density  in  some  descriptions  of  iron  is  also  de- 
creased by  additional  hot-rolling  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in  others 
the  density  is  very  slightly  increased. 

48.  The  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  being  drawn  out 
under  a  tensile  strain,  instead  of  increased,  as  believed  by 
some. 

The  breaking  strain  per  square-inch  of  wrought  iron  is 
generally  stated  to  be  about  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  and 
twenty  tons  for  plates.  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  results  of  the  writer's  experiments,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing table  presents  a  condensed  summary : — 

Higheitt,  lbs.  Lowest*  lbs.  Kesn.  lbs.      Tom. 

188.  Bars,  roUed 68,848  44,584  57,556     =25t 

72.  Angrle-iron,  etc 03,715  87,909  54,729     =24i 

167.  Plates,  lengthways 62,544  87,474  50,737  )  _oi . 

160.  Plates,  orossways 60,756  82,460  46,171  )  -^^^ 

Although  the  hreaking  strain  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
about  twenty-five  tons  for  bare,  and  twenty  tons  for  plates, 
very  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount  of 
workvng  strain,  or  the  loaa  which  can  with  safety  be  applied 
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in  actual  practice.  The  latter  is  varioasly  stated  at  from  a 
third  to  a  tenth.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  much  dis- 
cnssion  has  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  working  strain,  or  the 
ratio  the  load  should  bear  to  that  of  the  breaking  strain,  the 
important  circumstance  of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  as  in- 
fluencing the  working  strain,  has  been  overlooked.  The  Board 
of  Trade  limits  the  strain  to  5  tons,  or  11,200  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident,  from  the  facts  which  have 
been  produced,  that  the  breaking  strain,  when  taken  alone, 
gives  a  false-  impression  of,  instead  of  indicating,  the  real 
quality  of  the  iron,  as  the  experiments  which  have  been  in- 
stituted reveal  the  somewhat  startling  fact,  that  frequently 
the  inferior  kinds  of  iron  actually  yield  a  higher  result  than 
the  superior.  The  reason  of  this  dilference  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  one  quality  retained  its  ori- 
ginal area,  only  very  slightly  decreased  by  the  strain,  the 
other  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half.  Now,  surely  this 
variation,  hitherto  unaccountably  completely  overlo<jked,  is  of 
importance  as  indicating  the  relative  hardness  or  softness  of 
the  material,  and  thus,  it  is  submitted,  forms  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  considering  the  safe  load  that  can  be  practically 
applied  in  various  structures.  It  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that 
although  the  softness  of  the  material  has  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  the  breaking  strain,  it  has  the  very  opposite 
effect  as  regards  the  working  strain.  This  holds  good  for 
two  reasons :  first,  the  softer  the  iron  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
snap ;  and  second,  fine  or  soft  iron,  being  more  uniform  in 
quality,  can  be  more  depended  upon  in  practice.  Hence  the 
load  which  this  description  of  iron  can  suspend  with  safety 
may  approach  much  more  nearly  the  limit  of  its  breaking 
strain  than  can  be  attempted  with  the  harder  or  coarser  sorts, 
where  a  greater  margin  must  necessarily  be  left. 

Special  attention  is  now  solicited  to  the  practical  use  that 
may  be  made  of  the  new  mode  of  comparison  introduced  by 
the  writer,  viz.,  the  breaking  strain  per  square  inch  of  the 
fractured  area  of  the  specimen^  instead  of  the.  breaking  strain 
per  squa/re  inch  of  the  original  area. 

As  a  necessary  corollary  to  what  he  has  iust  endeavored  to 
establish,  the  writer  now  submits,  in  addition,  that  the  work- 
ing strain  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  fractured  area,  and  not  to  the  breaking  strain 
per  square  inch  of  original  area,  as  heretofore.  He  does  not 
presume  to  say  what  that  ratio  should  be,  but  he  fully  main- 
tains that  some  kinds  of  iron  experimented  on  by  him  will 
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sustain  with  safety  more  than  double  the  load  that  others  can 
suspend,  especially  in  circumstances  where  the  load  is  un- 
steady, and  the  structure  exposed  to  concussions,  as  in  a  ship, 
or  to  vibratory  action,  as  in  a  railway  bridge, 

369.  Resistance  to  Compressive  Strain.  But  few  ex- 
periments have  been  published  on  the  resistance  of  this 
material  to  compression.  Rondelet  states  that  it  commences 
to  yield  under  a  pressure  of  about  70,800  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  that  when  the  altitude  of  the  specimen  tried  is  greater 
than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  base  it  yields  by  bending. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  states  that  the  circumstances  of  its  rupture 
from  crushing  indicate  a  law  similar  to  what  obtains  in  cast 
iron. 

The  same  rule  for  proportioning  the  working  strain  to  the 
crushing  strain  is  followed  in  wrought  iron  subjected  to  com- 
pression as  in  cast  u-on. 

Resistance  to  a  Transverse  Strain.  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  circumstances  of  deflection  from  a  transverse 
strain  on  bars  laid  on  horizontal  supports ;  the  weight  being 
applied  at  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

The  table  I.  gives  the  results  on  bars  2  inches  square,  laid 
on  supports  33  inches  asunder ;  table  II.  the  results  on  bars 
2  inches  deep,  1.9  in.  broad,  beaiing  as  in  table  I. 


Tablb  I. 


Table  IL 


Doflectionn  In 

Deflectioni  in 

Weight  in  tonn. 

inches  for  each 

Weight  in  tons. 

inches  for  each 

half  ton. 

half  ton. 

.75 

.020 

.2ft0 

^ 

1.00 

.020 

.50 

.016 

1.60 

.020 

1.00 

.022 

2.00 

.030 

1.50 

.020 

2.50 

.020 

2.00 

.026 

8.00 

•  Set 

2.25 

.018 

^ 

.. 

2.50 

.026 

_ 

.. 

2.75 

.088 

— 

— 

8.00 

.092 

The  above  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Barlow, 
and  published  in  his  report  already  cited.  He  remarks  on 
the  results  in  Table  IL,  that  the  elasticity  was  injured  by  2.50 
tons  and  destroyed  by  3.00  tons. 

*  370.  Trials  were  made  to  ascertain  mechanically  the  posi- 
tion of  the  neutral  axis  on  the  cross  section.  Professor  Bar- 
low remarks  on  these  trials,  that  "  the  measurements  obtained 
in  these  experiments  being  tension  1.6,  compression  0.4,  giv- 
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ins  exactly  the  ratio  of  1  to  4  in  rectangular  bars.  These  re- 
suits  seem  the  most  positive  of  any  hitherto  obtained ;  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  this  ratio  varies  in  iron  of  different 
qualities;  but  looking  to  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is 
probably  always  from  1  to  3,  to  1  to  6." 

37L  £2fibots  of  Time  on  the  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron 
from  a  Constant  Strain  of  Eictension.  M.  Yicat  has  given, 
in  the  Annalea  de  Ohvmie  et  de  Physique^  vol.  54,  some  ex- 

Eeriments  on  this  point,  made  on  iron  wires  which  had  not 
een  annealed,  by  subjecting  four  wires,  respectively,  to 
strains  amounting  to  the  i,  the  i^,  the  i,  and  f  of  their  tensile 
strength,  during  a  period  of  33  months. 

From  tlie  results  of  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  each 
wire,  immediately  upon  the  application  of  the  strain  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  received  a  certain  amount  of  extension. 

The  first  wire,  which  was  subjected  to  a  strain  of  ith  its 
tensile  strength,  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  question 
not  to  have  acquired  any  increase  of  extension. 

The  second,  submitted  to  ^  its  tensile  strength,  was  elon- 
gated 0.027  in.  per  foot,  independently  of  the  elongation  it  at 
first  received. 

The  third,  subjected  under  like  circumstances  to  a  strain  of 
Jth  its  tensile  strength,  was  elongated  0.40  in.  per  foot,  be- 
sides its  first  elongation. 

The  fourth,  similarly  subjected  to  fths  the  tensile  strength, 
was  elongated  0.061,  besides  its  first  elongation. 

From  observations  made  during  the  experiments,  it  was 
found  that,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  first  elongations 
took  place,  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent  elongations  was 
nearly  proportional  to  the  times;  and  tliat  the  elongations 
Irom  strains  greater  than  Jth  the  tensile  strength  are,  after 
equal  times,  nearly  proportional  to  the  strains. 

M.  Vicat  remarks  in  substance,  upon  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments, that  iron  wire,  when  not  annealed,  commences  to 
exhibit  a  permanent  set  when  subjected  to  a  strain  between  the 
J  and  \  or  its  tensile  strength,  and  that  therefore  it  is  rendered 
probable  that  the  wire  ropes  of  a  suspension  bridge,  which 
should  be  subjected  to  a  like  strain,  would,  when  the  vibratory 
motion  to  which  such  structures  are  liable  is  considered,  yield 
constantly  from  year  to  year,  until  they  entirely  gave  way. 

M.  Vicat  further  remarks,  in  substance,  that  the  measm^e  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  materials  to  strains  exerted  only  some 
minutes,  or  hours,  is  entirely  relative  to  the  duration  of  the 
experiments.  To  ascertain  the  absolute  measure  of  this  re- 
sistance, which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  engineer,  the 
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materials  ought  to  be  subjected  for  some  months  to  straiiis  ; 
while  observations  should  be  made  during  this  period,  with 
accurate  instruments,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  yield 
under  these  strains. 

The  following  tables^  on  the  comparative  strength  of  irony 
steel  and  hemp  rope  are  taken  jrom  Stoney's  work  on  the 
Theory  of  Strains,  Vol,  II,  The  weights  are  given  in 
English  units. 


•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

6 

•  ■ 
«  • 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

■  • 

■  • 

10 

•  •  • 

11 

•  •  • 

12 


4 
5 
7 

»  • 

9 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

22 
80 

•  • 

84 


ZBOir. 


1 

U 
1* 
U 

1* 
2 

2i 

2i 

21 

2k 

2* 
2i 
8 

H 
31 
8i 


8* 
8i 

4 
4i 
4f 
4i 


I, 


1 

1* 
2 

3 

8i 
4 

6 

5i 

6 

6i 

7 

7* 

8 

8* 


10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
18 
20 


1 

li 

It 
1* 

1* 
2 

a* 

3* 
2* 

>  •  •  < 

«  •  •  « 

8{ 
Si 


H 


8i 

k   •  « 

8 

>  •  • 

Si 
4 

4i 


Si 
6 

H 

•     •     • 

8 

•  ■  • 

9 

•  •  • 

10 
12 
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I 


6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
80 
88 
86 
89 
42 
46 
48 
51 
54 
60 
66 
72 
78 
84 
90 
96 
108 
120 


2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

80 

32 

36 

40 
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STKKL,  Wkjm  WBOM  RAUrmKim  BX  ICABIB  *  00.     HOT  TEIim»T». 


Ko. 


6 
6 

7 

7 

8 

0 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

18 


3472 
3220 
3038 
8136 
2135 
2184 
1904 
1604 
1610 
1834 

1407 

1015 
052 
630 
560 
466 


49  a 


118,471 
110,563 
114,549 
122,880 
109,034 
127,000 
109,770 
117,667 
111,718 
130,493 

121,900 

121,679 
131,055 
114,508 
170,740 
130,286 


I 

a 

1^ 


10.15 

10.28 

11.21 

11.6 

15.2 

173 

17.14 

20.6 

20.6 

21.16 

25.7 

32.6 

40.9 

54 

62.5 

88.17 


f 
I 

H 
I 
i 
I 

I 


i 

i 

i 
I 


2.4 

1.3 

1.05 

1.8 

1.04 

0.35 

0.65 

1.2 

0.6 

1 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

1.2 

0.85 

0.6 


Lenffth. 


5.0783 

4.975 

4.9063 

5.1 

4.9844 

4.8646 

4.823 

4.8375 

4.8375 

4.96 

4.838 

4.6094 

5.1106 

5.073 

48854 

4.947 


4-6. 

4-6. 

4-7:  large  7 

4-7. 

4-8. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4-10  j  no  annealing 

4-10  (  between  hanl  dzawn. 

4-7  and   7-10  not   dxawn 

haid. 
4-8   and  8-11   not  dxawn 

hazd. 


4.-7 
4-7 
4-7 

4-7 


7-10  and  10-12. 
7-10  and  10-13. 
7-10 :  10-12  and  12-14 
7-10 ;  10-12  and  18-15. 


OXBXAS  FUDDXJD> 


VAumnroBXH  boobxb  a  co.   hot 


Ko. 


8 
9 
9 


2226 

1778 
1820 


^^ 


110,200 
106,900 
108,700 


1475 
1787 
17.75 


I 
i 


Length. 

0.6 

0.82 

1.2 

5.0625 
5  026 
49948 

DiAwn  fkom. 


4-8. 
4-9 
4-9 


Dxawn  in  Geonnaxiy. 


(I 


(( 


tl 


CAST-BTEXL,  PIASO  WIRE.      (H.  POHLMAHN,  NITBEICBBBO.) 


1 

Per 

No. 

Breaking 

Feet  in  the 

iStrt.'tch 

cent.   cC 

Length. 

Drawn  from. 

Strain. 

aq.  buAi. 

lb. 

length. 

14 

1624 

302, 5(K) 

55.4 

H 

1.8 

5.1944 

drawn  wet,  no  an- 

14i 

1400 

299,220 

03. 5 

lA 

2.6 

496 

nealing    below 

15 

1008 

26:^117 

70.8 

l.S 

1.8 

469 

10^ 

15 

1078 

270,000 

745 

i 

1.6 

4«56 

16 

774 

249, 7«0 

06.0 

^ 

1.6 

45 

lei 

812 

28<5,3eo 

103.8 

Ifti 

2.0 

4865 

lOi 

784 

275,525 

104.8 

f 

1.2 

49 

m 

768 

261,576 

102.0 

H 

1.4 

478 
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CAST-flrrEEL.      (JOHNSON,  NEPHEW.) 


No. 

BreaUnff 
Btnin.   < 

sq.  Inch. 

Feet  In  the 
lb. 

stretch. 

Per 

cent,   of 
length. 

Drawn  fironi* 

8 

8 

8 

8220 
8262 
8160 

168,828 
160,000 
155,400 

14.67 

14.5 

14.6 

11 

IH 
11 

2.2 

8 

2 

6.048 

5.0148 

5.026 

4^) 

4-8  V  Tempned. 

CAST-STEEL.      (WEBSTEB,  HOBSFALL.) 


No. 

BreaUng 
Strain. 

strength  per 
■q.  Inch. 

Feet  In  the 
lb. 

stretch. 

Per 

cent  of 
length. 

Length. 

Drawn  fronL 

9 

9 

•9 

10 

2856 

2812 
2842 
1988 

167,601 
166,122 
168,506 
150,560 

17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
22.6 

U 
U 

i 

2 

1.8 
1.8 
1.4 

4.96 
4.96 
4.96 
4.927 

4-8,  then  tem- 
[•pered  and  fin- 
ished in  1  hole. 

m 

The  following  resnlts  were  computed  from  experiments  by 
the  late  J.  A.  !R)ebling,the  eminent  engineer  of  the  Niagara, 
Cincinnati  and  other  suspension  bridges,  on  the  comparative 
strength  of  iron-wire  rope  and  of  hemp  rope.  The  breaking 
weight  being  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


No. 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 


8 


II 


4.9 

3.91 

2.98 

4.00 

2.98 


I 


I 

i 


1.9 

1.22 

0.7 

1.27 

0.7 


I 


4 

6 

8 

12 

15 


8S. 

as  o  w4 


12 

9.6 

7' 
10 

7.25 


g 


I -8 


11.45 
7.18 
3.9 
7.95 
4.18 


Tearing  strain  per 
square  Inch  In  tons. 


Wire 
rope. 


22.8 
22.3 
22.8 
23.6 
22.8 


Hemp 
rope. 


8.8 

3.78 

4.1 

3.77 

8.82 


JVote,    Nos.  1,  2,  3,  were  made  of  what  is  known  as  fine 
wire ;  Nos.  4,  5,  of  coarse  wire. 


372.  Efibots  of  Temperature  on  the  Tensile  Strength 
of  Wrought  Iron.  The  experiments  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Institute,  already  noticed,  have  developed 
some  very  curious  facts  of  an  anomalous  character,  with  re- 
spect to  the  eflEect  of  an  increase  of  temperature  upon  the 
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strength  of  wrought  iron.  It  was  fonnd  that  at  high  degrees 
of  heat  the  tensile  strength  was  greater  up  to  a  certain  point 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  same  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  Sub-ex)mmittee  in  their  Report  remark  :  "  This  circum- 
stance was  noted  at  212°,  392°,  and  572°,  rising  by  steps  of 
180°  each  from  32°,  at  which  last  point  some  trials  have  been 
made  in  melting  ice.  At  the  highest  of  these  points,  however, 
it  was  perceived  that  some  specimens  of  the  metal  exhibited 
but  little,  if  any,  superiority  of  strength  over  that  which  they 
had  possessed  when  cold,  while  others  allowed  of  being  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  before  they  manifested 
any  decided  indications  of  a  weakening  effect  from  increase 
of  temperature." 

"  It  hence  became  apparent  that  any  law,  taking  for  a 
basis  the  strength  of  iron  in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  at 
common  temperatures,  must  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty,  in 
regard  to  its  application  to  different  specimens  of  the  metal. 
It  was  evident  that  the  anomaly  above  referred  to  must  be 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  tenacity  actually  exhibited  at  572°, 
as  well  as  that  which  prevails  while  the  iron  is  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  forging  or  rolling,  must  be  below  its 
maximum  tenacity." 

From  the  experiments  made  upon  several  bars  of  the  same 
iron,  it  appeared  that  their  '*  maximum  tenacity  was  15.17  per 
cent,  greater  than  their  mean  strength  when  tried  cold." 

Calculating  the  maximum  tenacity  in  other  experiments 
fi*om  this  standard,  the  Sub-committee  have  drawn  up  the 
following  table  exhibiting  the  relations  between  diminutions 
from  the  maximum  tenacity  and  the  depees  of  temperature 
by  which  they  are  caused,  rrom  which  the  curve  representing 
the  law  of  these  relations  can  be  constructed. 

The  Sub-committee  remark  on  the  construction  of  the  above 
table:  "As  some  of  the  experiments  which  furnished  the 
standards  of  comparison  for  strength  at  ordinary  temperatures 
were  made  at  80  ,  and  as  at  tliis  point  small  variations  with  re- 
spect to  heat  appear  to  affect  but  very  slightly  the  tenacity  of 
iron,  it  was  conceived  that  for  practical  purposes,  at  least,  the 
calculations  might  be  commenced  from  that  point." 

'*  It  will  be  found  that  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  anoma- 
ly between  520°  and  570°,  amounting  to  — .08,  the  numbers 
expressing  the  ratios  between  the  elevations  of  temperature, 
and  the  diminutions  of  tenacity,  constantly  increase  until  we 
reach  932®,  at  which  it  is  2.97,  and  that  from  this  point  the 
ratio  of  diminution  decreases  to  the  limits  of  our  range  of 
trials,  1317°,  where  it  is  2.14.    It  will  also  be  observed,  that 
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the  diminution  of  tenacity  at  932°,  where  the  law  changes 
from  an  increasing  to  a  decreasing  rate  of  diminution,  is 
ahnost  precisely  one-third  of  the  total,  or  maximum  sti*ength 
of  the  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures." 


TABLE. 


AlMUMPVAd  ilitni. 

Ho.  of  the  oom- 

ObMTTod  teni:* 

Obnci'ved  tcin- 

vyuadTVU  uuui~ 

nution  of  te- 
nacity. 

which  reprasenU  the  di- 

ptrlfloo. 

peraturea. 

peFatiiret— ^o. 

minution  of  tenaoity  at 
each  point. 

1 

620" 

440' 

.0788 

2.25 

2 

570 

490 

.0869 

2.17 

8 

596 

516 

.0899 

2.88 

4 

662 

682 

.1156 

2.67 

5 

770 

690 

.1627 

2.85 

6 

824 

744 

.2010 

2.94 

7 

982 

852 

.3824 

2.97 

8 

1080 

960 

.4478 

2.92 

9 

nil 

1031 

.5514 

2.68 

10 

1166 

1076 

.6000 

2.60 

11 

1237 

1167 

.6622 

2.41 

12 

1317 

1237 

.7001 

2.14 

Mean  2.68 

From  the  mean  of  all  the  rates  in  the  above  table  the  fol- 
lowing rule  is  deduced :  "  the  thirteenth  power  of  the  temper- 
atv/re  ahove  HO^  is  proportionate  to  the  fifth  po^oer  of  the 
diminution  from,  the  mcvximum  tenacity , 

Professor  W.  li.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Sub-committee, 
has  since  applied  the  results  developed  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments to  practical  purposes,  in  increasing  the  tenacity  of 
wrought  iron  by  subjecting  it  to  tension  under  a  high  degree 
of  temperature,  before  using  it  for  purposes  in  which  it  will 
have  to  undergo  considerable  strains,  as,  for  example,  in  chain 
cables,  etc. 

This  subject  was  brought  by  Prof.  Johnson  before  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  1841 ;  subsequently,  experi- 
ments were  made  by  him  under  direction  6f  the  Navy  Depart- 
ments the  results  of  which,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  were  published  in  the  Senate  PubUc  Docum^ents  (1), 
28th  Congress,  2d  Session,  p.  641.    Dec.  3, 1844. 

Prof.  Johnson  in  his  letter  remarks :  "  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  temperature  has,  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  time,  been  limited  to  400°,  whereas  the  best 
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effects  of  the  process  haye  generally  been  obtained  heretofore 
when  the  heat  has  been  as  nigh  as  575^." 

Table  of  the  EfecU  of  Thermo-tension  on  ike   Tefnadtg 

and  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron. 


XXHD  OFIBOS. 

Strength 
ofoold. 

Straiffth  af- 
ter txeftting 
with  Thnr- 

Gain  of 
length. 

Gain  of 

strength  by 

the  trottt- 

ment. 

Total  gala 
of  vahiA. 

Tredegar,  No.  1,  xonnd  iron 

Do.                       do. 
Tredegar,  square  T>ar  iron 
Tredegar,  No.  8,  ronnd  iron 
SaliBbnrj,  round  (Ames*) 

60 
60 
60 
58 
105.87 

71.4 
72.0 
67.2 
68.4 
121.0 

6.61 

6.61 

6.77 

5.263 

3.73 

19.00 
20.00 
12.00 
17.93 
14.29 

25.61 
26.51 
18.77 
23.19 
18.02 

Mean, 

— 

— 

5.76 

16.64 

22.40 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  it  appears  that 
"  wrought  iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  wnite  heat  if 
not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled." 

Resistance  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  to  a  Shearing  Strain, 
From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark  on  plates  joined  by  a 
single  wrought-iron  rivet,  and  those  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  steel 
rivets,  it  appears  that  the  resistance  to  a  shearing  strain  of  the 
former  was  very  nearly  equal  to  its  tensile  strength  ;  and  for 
the  latter  that  it  was  about  three-fourths  of  its  tensile 
strength. 

87s.  Resistanoe  of  Iron  Wire  to  Impact.  The  follow* 
ing  table  of  experiments  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  by  suspending  an  iron  ball  at  the  end  of  a  wire 
(diameter  No.  17),  and  letting  another  iron  ball  impinge 
upon  it  from  difiFerent  altitudes.  The  suspended  and  imping- 
ing balls  had  holes  drilled  through  them,  through  which  the 
wire  passed.  A  disk  of  lead  was  placed  on  the  suspended 
ball  to  receive  the  blow,  and  lessen  the  recoil  from  elasticity. 

The  following  observations  are  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson : 
"  To  ascertain  the  strength  and  extensibility  of  this  wire,  it 
was  broken  in  a  very  careful  experiment  with  252^  lbs.,  sus- 
pended at  its  lower  end,  and  laid  gradually  on.  And  to  ob- 
tain the  increment  of  a  portion  of  the  wire  (length  24  ft.  8  in.) 
when  loaded  by  a  certain  weight,  it  had  139  Iba.  hun^  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  89  lbs.  were  taken  off  the  load,  me  wire 
decreased  in  length  .39  inch. 
11 
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TABLH. 


ft  In. 

as  0 

»4"0 


»4   8 


^K 

111 

^ 

^ 

Um.  m. 

IbB.  OK. 

6  14 

0  0 

6  0 

10  1 

^^^ 

U     0 

—. 

80  8 

.^ 

89  0 

_ 

125  0 

40  0 

10   1 

— 

80   8 

^_ 

80  0 

86  0 

44  0 

Hdlf  ht  f aOai  throng  bgr 
■triUng  baUL 


2,  2X,  «.  «X,  i 
(repeated)  2>tf .  8,  8^,  4,  4)tf, 

(repeated  with  fresh  wire,)  0, 
1,  M,  4,  6,  «,  6X,  7, 
«.  «X,  7,  7X,  8,  8X,  fl, 
8,  8)^,  9,  9>i,  10,  lOX. 
8.  6H,  »,  9X,  10, 
8,  4  inches, 
3,8,4,6,  6  inches, 

4,  6  Inches^ 
S  inches. 


No 

The  wire 
ally  broke 
the  point  of  Im- 
pact, and  it  waa 
'adjnsted  to  Its 
length,  if  fresh 
wire  were  not 
naedbyaresenre 
at  the  top. 
Broke  one    indi 

from  top. 


"  Should  it  be  suffgested  that  the  wire  by  being  frequently 
impinged  upon  womd  perhaps  be  much  weakened,  the  author 
would  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  his  on  Chain  Bridges,  Man- 
Chester  Memoirs^  2d  series,  vol.  5,  where  it  is  shown  that  an 
iron  wire  bix)ken  by  pressure  several  times  in  succ^ession  is 
very  little  weakene(i,  and  will  nearly  bear  the  same  weight  as 
at  first" 

''  The  first  of  the  preceding  experiments  on  wires  are  the 
only  ones  from  which  the  maximum  can,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  be  inferred ;  and  we  see  from  them  that  me  wire 
resisted  the  impulsion  with  the  greatest  effect  when  it  was 
loaded  at  bottom  with  a  weight,  which,  added  to  that  of  the 
striking  body,  was  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight 
that  would  break  the  wire  by  pressure." 

"  From  these  experiments  generally,  it  appears  that  the  wire 
was  weak  to  bear  a  blow  when  lightly  loaded." 

'^  These  last  experiments  and  remarks,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones  "  (on  norizontal  impact),  "  show  clearly  the  benefit 
of  giving  considerable  weight  to  elastic  structures  subject  to 
imnact  and  vibration." 

874.  Resistance  to  Torsion  of  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron. 
— The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  at  Glasgow,  on  round  bars  ox  wrought 
iron.  The  twisting  weights  wero  applied  with  an  arm  of  lever 
14  feet  2  inches. 
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Xdogth  of  ban 

DtaiiMtarofb«i 

Weight  in  Ibi.  pro* 

lalnohML 

in  <»**—, 

dndng  rnptan. 

2f 

» 

250 

Si 

9i 

884 

8 

2i 

408 

8 

21 

700 

4 

8i 

1170 

5 

H 

1240 

5 

H 

1062 

5 

4 

1088 

e 

4i 

2158 

Tahls  of  EsxyperiToenU  made  hy  Mr.  O.  Renme  vpon  Cast 
and  Wrought  Iron.  Weight  ajppUed  a4  an  arm  of  Uver  of 
2feet. 


Lnm  cast  horiiontally... 
**  verticallj . . . 
''       hodzontaUj., 

14  (c 

**       TerticaUy ... 
«  it 

fC  (C 

(c  a 

WroD^t  iron  (Ehif^M), 
"  {SuedM), 


Lengtii   of 

BlMOf 

blodaln 

■eotioiul 

inolMk 

ana. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

ing  valgiit 
inlte. 


Um. 

9 
10 

7 

8 

8 
10 

8 

8 

9 
93 
74 
52 
10 

9 


15 

10 

8 

1 

8 

1 

9 

5 

12 

12 


2 
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876.  Proh  experiments  made  in  Sweden  by  a  government 
commission  it  appears  that  both  the  ductility  and  the  strength 
of  steel  and  iron  are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  carbon  they 
contain. 
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The  experiments  show  that  the  hardest  material  has  the 
greatest  strength  both  before  and  after  a  permanent  set  has 
taken  place  from  the  force  employed ;  but  its  ductility  is  also 
the  least  The  Bessemer  steel  in  these  experiments  gave  the 
same  results  as  the  other  processes  for  obtaining  steel,  the 
same  pig  iron  being  used  in  each  case. 

The  limit  for  the  amount  of  carbon  for  the  Bessemer  steel 
is  from  1.2  to  1.5  per  Cent.  With  a  larger  amount  both  the 
strength  and  ductility  was  found  to  decrease.  Wlien  the 
amount  of  carbon  does  not  exceed  0.4  per  cent,  the  ductility 
of  Bessemer  steel  is  about  the  same  as  puddled  iron  from  the 
same  pig  iron,  and  as  it  is  not  only  much  stronger  but  more 
dense  and  homogeneous  than  the  puddled  material,  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  for  railway  purposes. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  same  commission  that  the 
strength  both  of  iron  and  steel,  subjected  to  strains  between 
the  extremes  of  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  freezing 
mercury,  was  greater  during  low  than  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

The  cheaper  methods  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  steel  within  but  a  few  years  past,  have  brought 
this  material  within  the  class  of  the  ordinary  materials  for 
engineering  purposes ;  as  railroad  bars,  bridges,  etc. ;  and  has 
led  to  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  its  resist- 
ance to  the  usual  strains  on  build mg  materials;  amon^  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  those  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  of  Mr. 
Kirkaldy. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experiments.  Report  of  the 
British  Association^  1867,  give  for  the  mean  rupturing  strain 
from  extension  106,848  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  for  com- 
pression a  mean  rupturing  strain  of  225,568  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

From  the  same  series  of  experiments  upon  bars  deflected 
under  moderate  transverse  strains  the  coefficient  or  modulus 
of  elasticity  deduced  was  31,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  the  experiments  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy, 
the  following  seneral  conclusions  were  arrived  at:  — 

1.  The  breaking  strain  of  steel,  when  taken  alone,  gives  no 
clue  to  the  real  qualities  of  various  kinds  of  that  metal  (74). 

2.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture  of  specimens  of  steel 
must  be  ascertained  as  well  as  in  those  of  iron  (74). 

3.  The  breaking  strain,  jointly  with  the  contraction  of 
area,  affords  the  means  of  comparing  the  peculiarity  in  various 
lots  of  specimens  (74,  75). 

4.  Some  descriptions  of  steel  are  found  to  be  very  hard, 
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and,  oonseqnentlyy  suitable  for  some  pnrpoBes,  whilst  others 
are  extremely  sort,  and  equally  suitable  tor  other  uses  (74, 
76, 78). 

6.  xhe  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  oijnuidled 
steel  plates,  as  in  iron  plates,  are  greater  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  rolled,  whereas  in  ccut  steel  they  are  less  (74, 
76). 

6.  Steel  inyariably  presents,  when  fractured  slowly,  a  silky 
fibrous  appearance :  when  fractured  suddenly  the  appearance 
is  invariably  granular,  in  which  case  the  fracture  is  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  length ;  when  the  fracture  is  fibrous,  the 
angle  diverges  always  more  or  less  from  90°  (139). 

?.  The  granular  appearance  presented  by  steel  suddenly. 

8.  Steel  which  previously  broke  with  a  silky  fibrous  ap- 
pearance is  changed  into  granular  by  being  haraened  (141). 

9.  Steel  is  reduced  in  strength  by  being  hardened  in  water, 
while  the  strength  is  vastly  increased  by  being  hardened  in 
oil  (161, 162, 164). 

10.  The  higher  steel  is  heated  (without,  of  course,  running 
the  risk  of  being  burned)  the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength, 
by  being  plunged  into  oil  (161, 162). 

11.  In  a  highly  converted  or  hard  steel  the  increase  in 
strength  and  in  hardness  is  greater  than  in  a  less  converted  or 
soft  steel  (161, 162). 

12.  Heated  steel,  by  bein^  plunged  into  oil  instead  of 
water,  is  not  only  considerably  A(3^(&7i^,  but  toughened  hj 
the  treatment  (162). 

13.  Steel  plates  hardened  in  oil  and  joined  together  with 
rivets  are  fully  equal  in  strength  to  an  unjointed  soft  plate, 
or  the  loss  of  strength  by  riveting  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  m  strength  by  hardening  in  oil 
(163). 

14.  Steel  rivets  fully  larger  in  diameter  than  those  used  in 
riveting  iron  plates  of  the  same  thickness  being  found  to  be 
greatly  too  small  for  riveting  steel  plates,  the  probability  is 
BU^ested  that  the  proper  proportion  for  iron  rivets  ia  not,  as 
generally  assumed,  a  aiameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
two  plates  to  be  joined  (163). 

15.  The  shearing  strain  of  steel  rivets  is  found  to  be  about 
a  fourth  less  than  me  tensile  strain  (163). 

16.  The  welding  of  steel  bars,  owing  to  their  being  so 
easily  burned  by  saghtly  overheating,  is  a  difScult  and  uncer- 
tain operation  (181, 15). 

17.  The  most  highly  converted  steel  does  not,  as  some  may 
suppose,  possess  the  greatest  density  (196). 
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18.  In  cast  steel  the  density  is  much  greater  than  in  pnd- 
dled  steel,  whi(^  is  even  less  than  in  some  of  the  superior  do- 
scnptions  of  wrought  iron  (196). 

From  experiments  made  by  Major  Wade,  late  of  the  U.  S. 
Ordnance  Corps,  the  following  results  were  obtained  for  the 
crashing  weights  of  cast  iron  on  the  square  inch : — 

Not  hardened 198,944  Uis. 

Hardened ;  low  temper 854,544  '^ 

Hardened ;  mean  temper 891,985  " 

Hardened;  high  temper 872,598  '' 

From  contracts  made  by  direction  of  Mr.  James  B.  Ead% 
ehief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge,  at  8t. 
Louis,  Missouri,  the  staves  of  the  arches,  the  pins  and  plates 
are  to  be  of  the  crucible  cast  steel  of  commerce.  Those  parts 
subjected  to  compression  are  to  withstand  60,000  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  and  those  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  40,000 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  without  permanent  set,  and  all 
must  stand  a  tensile  strain  of  100,000  pounds  on  the  square 
inch  without  fracture. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  not  to  be  less  than 
26,000,000  pounds,  nor  more  than  30,000,000. 


vm 

STRENGTH  OF  OOFFSB. 

The  various  uses  to  which  copper  is  applied  in  oonstmo- 
tions,  render  a  knowled^  of  its  resistance  under  various 
circumstauces  a  matter  or  great  interest  to  the  engineer. 

376.  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  resistance  of  cast 
copper  on  the  square  inch,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  G. 
Bennie,  is  8.51  tons,  that  of  torought  copper  reduced  per 
hammer  at  15:08  tons.  Copper  wire  is  stated  to  bear  27.30 
tons  on  the  square  inch.  From  the  experiments  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  FramJclvn,  Institute^  already  cited,  the 
mean  stren^h  of  rolled  sheet  copper  is  stated  at  14.35  tons 
per  square  mch. 

Hesista/nce  to  Com^pressvoe  Strain.  Mr.  Eennie's  experi- 
ments on  cubes  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  edge,  give  for 
the  crushing  weight  of  a  cube  of  cast  copper  7,318  lbs.,  and 
of  wrought  copper  6,440  lbs. 
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877.  Eflbots  of  Temperature  on  Tensile  Strength — 

The  experiments  already  cited  of  the  Franklin  InBtitatei 
show  that  the  difference  in  strength  at  the  lower  tempera- 
toreSy  as  between  60®  and  90®,  is  scarcely  greater  than  what 
arises  from  irregalarities  in  the  structure  of  the  metal  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  At  550®  Fahr.  copper  loses  one- 
fourth  of  its  tenacity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  817^  pre- 
cisely ane-halfy  and  at  1000®  two-thirds. 

Bepresenting  the  results  of  experiments  by  a  curve  of 
which  the  ordinates  represent  the  temperatures  above  32®,  and 
the  abscissas  the  diminutions  of  tenacity  arising  from  increase 
of  temperature,  the  relations  between  the  two  will  be  thus 
e^ressed :  the  aqtiares  of  the  diminutions  are  as  the  cubes 
ojihe  temperatures. 


erSESQTR  Olf  OTHEB  METALS. 

878.  Mb.  Kennie  states  the  tenacity  of  cast  tin  at  2.11  tons 
per  square  inch;  and  the  resistance  to  compression  of  a 
small  cube  of  i  of  an  inch  on  an  edge  at  966  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  cast  lead  is  stated 
at  0.81  tons  per  square  inch ;  and  the  resistance  of  a  small 
cube  of  same  size  as  in  preceding  paragraph  at  483  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  hard  gun-metal  is 
stated  at  16.23  tons;  that  of  fine  yellow  brass  at  8.01  tons. 
The  resistance  to  compression  of  a  cube  of  brass  the  same  as 
before  mentioned,  is  stated  at  10,304  lbs. 


X. 

UNEAB  OOlirrRAOTION    A3Sn>    EXPAI7SI0N  OF  METALS    AKD    OTHEB 

MATEBIALS  FBOM  TEMPEBATUBE. 

879.  Goeffloients  of  Linear  Ebcpaiision. — The  change  of 
length  which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  any  material  estimated 
in  fractional  parts  of  its  length  at  0®   Centigrade,  for  a 


^ 
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change  in  temperature  of  1^  Centigrade,  is  termed  the  coeffl- 
cient  of^  linear  ^xfpansionj  for  the  material  in  question* 

The  increase  in  length  for  other  changes  of  temperature 
than  1^  is  given  by  the  following  formula : — 

Z  =  KNL, 

in  which  L  is  the  length  at  0°  C. ;  N,  the  number  of  degrees 
above  0^ ;  K,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion ;  and  I  the 
increase  of  length  due  to  N  degrees  above  O''  C. 

Table  of  OoeffioierUs  of  Linear  Expansion  for  1®  0. 


Xfmaaarrsiam  cm  iftTinif*?^ 


XBTALa 

Antiinony 

Bismuth 

Biafis  (supposed  to  be  Hambuig  plate  brass). . 

'*    (English  plate,  in  form  of  a  rod) 

"    (English  plate,  in  form  of  trough) 

"    (cast).k 

"    (wire) 

Copper. 

Gold  (de  d^paJ^) ..'...*.' !..!..!! 

' '    (standard  of  Paris,  not  annealed) 

"    (        "  "  annealed) 

Iron  (cast) 

'*   (from  a  bar  cast  2  Inches  square) 

'*  (from  a  bar  cast  i  an  inch  square) 

"  (soft  foiged) 

'*  (round  wire) 

"  (wire) 

Lead 

Palladium 

Platina 

Silver  (of  cupel) 

'*     (Paris  standard) 

((  ^   ^^^^ 

Bolder  (white  ;  lead  2,  tin  1) 

**      (spelter;  copper  3,  lano  1) 

Bpeonlum  metal 


Antboilfy. 


I 


Smeaton 

ti 

Bamsden 

(i 

Smeaton 

•  •  •  • 

Laplace  &  \ 

Lavoisier.  ) 
i( 

(( 

(C 
iC 

Eamsden 
Adie 


{Laplace  &) 
Lavoisier  ) 
(I 

Troughton 

{Laplace  &> 
Lavoisier  ) 
Smeaton 
WoUaston 
Dulong  &  Petit 
Troughton 
Laplace  & 
Lavoisier 


i 


(t 


\ 


Troughton 
Smeaton 


OoflflSdcnti  oC 
linear  ex- 
paTiidoii   for 


000010633 
000013916 
000018554 
000018028 
000018949 
000018750 
000019383 

000017123 

000017224 
000014060 
000015515 
000016136 
000011094 
000011467 
000011022 

000012204 

000012350 
000014401 

000028484 

000028066 
000010000 
000008842 
000009918 

000019097 

000019086 
000020826 
000025053 
000020588 
000019833 
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lamjMwnom  or  maxekuxa 


Steel  (xmtempeied) 

*^    (tempered  yellow,  annealed  at  85*  0.).  > 

**    (blistered) 

"    (rod) 

Tin  (from  Malaooa) 

**    (from  Falmouth) 

Zinc 


Bajwood  (in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  dry). 


0eal  (in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  dry) .... 

BTOms,  BBICX,  OLAflS,  GBMSZTT. 

Arborath  pavement 

Brick  (best  stock) 

"     (fire) 

Caithness  pavement 

Cement  (Roman) 

Glass  (English  flint) • 

"     (French  with  lead) 

Granite  (Aberdeen  gray) 

**      (Peterhead  red,  dry) 

«*      (        **        *"     moist) 

Greenstone  (from  Eatho) 

Ukrble  (Carrara  moist) 

"        (     *'        dry) 

* «       (black  (^way  ^ 

'*       (black,    softer   specimen,   containing 

''  more  fossils) 

''       (Sicilian,  white  moist) 

"       (      *»         •*     dry) 

Sandstone  (from  Craigleith  quarry) 

Slate  (from  Penrhyn  qaany,  Wales) 


Antliori^. 


Laplace  A 
Lavoisier 

Smeaton 

Bamsden 

Laplace  & 

Lavoisier 

ti 

Smeaton 


Jonle 


Adie 

C( 

(( 

(« 

U 


1 


Laplace  & 


Lavoisier 

44 

Adie 

44 
C( 
4C 
(( 
CC 
It 


il 
i( 
CC 
CC 
CC 


'] 


Oo«ffloii0nti  of 
llnomr  er- 


000010788 

000012896 
000011500 
000011447 

000019870 

000021729 
000029410 


(00000461 
i   to 
(00000566 
(00000428 
]       to 
(00000488 


000008086 
000005502 
000004928 
000008947 
000014849 

000008117 

000008720 
000007894 
000008968 
000009588 
000008089 
000011928 
000006539 
000004452 

000004793 
000014147 
000011041 
000011743 
000010876 


It  has  been  f onnd  from  experiment  that  the  absorption  of 
water  in  any  manner  decreases  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion in  wood ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  in  stone  it  in- 
creases this  coefficient,  whilst  in  others  a  permanent  increase 
of  length  took  place  from  an  increase  of  temperature. 

An  increase  in  temperature  of  15^  0.  in  cast  iron^  and  8^ 
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C.  in  wrought  iron  will  produce  a  strain  of  one  ton  of  2240 
lbs.  on  the  sauare  inch,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  bar 
abrft  against  a  fixed  object 
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880.  The  following  tables  and  results  are  taken  from  an 
article  by  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  FrarJdin  Institute,  Y6L  19, 1837,  giving  the 
details  of  experiments  made  by  him  on  spikes  of  various  &rms 
driven  into  different  kinds  of  timber. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  Burden's 
plain  square  spike,  the  flanched,  grooved,  and  swell  spike,  and 
the  grooved  and  swelled  spike.  The  timber  was  seasoned 
Jersey  yellow  pine,  and  seasoned  white  oak. 

From  these  experiments  it  results,  that  the  grooved  and 
swelled  form  is  about  5  per  cent,  less  advantageous  than  the 
plain,  in  yellow  pine,  ana  about  18i  per  cent  superior  to  the 
plain  in  oak.  The  advantage  of  seasoned  oak  over  the  sear 
soned  pine,  for  retaining  plain  spikes,  is  as  1  to  1.9,  and  for 
grooved  spikes  as  1  to  2.37. 

The  second  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  timber  was 
soaked  in  water  after  the  spikes  were  driven^  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

Tor  swelled  and  grooved  spikes,  the  order  of  retentiveness 
was:  1  locust;  2  white  oak;  3  hemlock;  4  unseasoned  chest- 
nut ;  5  yellow  pine. 

For  grooved  spike  without  swell,  the  like  order  is :  1  un- 
seasoned chestnut ;  2  yellow  pine ;  3  hemlock. 

The  swelled  and  grooved  spike  was,  in  all  cas^  found  to 
be  inferior  to  the  same  spike  with  the  swell  filed  off. 

The  third  series  of  experiments  gave  the  following  results: 

Thoroughly  seasoned  oak  is  twice,  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
locust  2i  times  as  retentive  as  unseasoned  chestnut. 

The  forces  required  to  extract  spikes  are  more  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  breadths  than  to  either  the  thickness  or  the 
weights  of  the  spikes.  And,  in  some  cases,  a  diminution  of 
thickness  with  the  same  breadth  of  spike  afforded  a  gain  in 
retentiveness. 
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^  In  the  softer  and  more  spongy  kinds  of  wood  the  fibres, 
instead  of  being  forced  back  longitudinally  and  condensed 
npon  themselves,  are,  by  driving  a  thick,  and  especially  a 
rather  obtusely-pointed  spike,  folded  in  masses  backward  and 
downward  so  as  to  leave,  in  certain  parts,  the  faces  of  the 
grain  of  the  timber  in  contact  wita  the  surface  of  the 
metal." 

^^  Hence  it  appears  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  effect,  tnat  the  fibres  of  the  wood  should  press  the 
tnces  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  longitudinal  direction,  and 
with  equal  intensities  throughout  the  whole  length  ot  the 
spike." 

The  following  is  the  order  of  superiority  of  the  spikes  from 
that  of  the  ratio  of  their  weights  and  extracting  forces  respec- 
tively : — 


1.  Narrow  flat 7.040  ratio  of  weight  to  eztiaoting  foroe. 

2.  Wide  flat 6.712 

8.  Grooved  but  not  BweUed.  5.062 

4.  Grooved  and  not  notched.  5.800 

6.  Grooved  and  swelled. . . .  4.624 

6.  Bnrden*8  patent 4.500 

7.  Square  hammered 4.120 

8.  Plain  cylindrical 8.200 


cc 
(I 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


"  All  the  experiments  prove,  that  when  a  spike  is  once 
started  the  force  required  for  its  final  extraction  is  much  less 
than  that  which  produced  the  first  movement." 

"  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  spiked  upon  wood,  if  the  spike  be 
driven  until  the  bar  compresses  the  wood  to  a  great  decree, 
the  recoil  of  the  latter  may  become  so  great  as  to  start  Back 
the  spike  for  a  short  distance  after  the  last  blow  has  been 
given." 

842.  From  the  fourth  series  of  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  spike  tapering  gradually  towards  the  cutting  edge  gives 
better  results  than  those  with  more  obtuse  ends. 

That  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
spike  to  the  extracting  force  begins  to  diminish ;  "  showing 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  increase  the  number 
rather  than  the  length  of  the  spikes  for  producing  a  given 
effect." 

"  That  the  absolute  retaining  power  of  unseasoned  chestnut 
on  square  or  flat  spikes  of  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length 
is  a  fittle  more  than  800  lbs.  for  every  square  inch  of  their 
two  faces  which  condense  longitudiDally  the  fibres  of  the 
timber." 
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GLAB8IFI0ATI0N. 

881.  ]ULLJEK)imT  Ib  the  art  of  raising  BtiTictaies,  in  ston 
and  mortar. 

Masonry  is  classified  either  from  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial, as  stone  masonryy  hrick  masonry^  and  imxed^  or  that 
which  is  composed  of  stone  and  brick ;  or  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  material  is  prepared,  as  cut  stone  or  ashlar  masonryy 
rubile^tone  or  rough  masonry y  and  ha/inmered  stone  masonry  / 
or,  finally,  from  the  form  of  the  material,  aslr^^t^r  mfosonn 
ryy  and  ^rregula/r  m^isonry. 


n. 

OUT  8T0NB. 

882.  Masoitby  of  cnt  stone,  when  carefully  made,  is  stronger 
and  more  solid  than  that  of  any  other  class ;  bnt,  owing  to  Bie 
labor  required  in  dressing  or  preparing  the  stone,  it  is  also  the 
most  expensive.  It  is  therefore  mostly  restricted  to  those 
works  where  a  certain  architectural  effect  is  to  be  produced 
by  the  re^larity  of  the  masses,  or  where  great  strength  is  in- 
dispensable. 

383.  Definitions.  Before  explaining  the  means  to  be  used 
to  obtain  the  {greatest  strength  in  cut  stone,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  few  definitions  to  render  the  subject  clearer. 

In  a  wall  of  masonry  the  term /oc^  is  usually  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  wall,  and  the  term  back  to  the  inside;  the  stone 
which  forms  the  rront,  is  termed  \!i[sb  facing  /  that  of  the  back, 
the  hatching;  and  the  interior,  the  filling.  If  the  front,  or 
back  of  the  wall,  has  a  uniform  slope  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, this  slope  is  termed  the  batter ^  or  bdtir. 

The  term  course  is  applied  to  each  horizontal  layer  of  stone 
in  the  wall :  if  the  stones  of  each  layer  are  of  equal  thickness 
throughout  it  is  termed  regtdar  coursing;  if  the  thicknesses 
are  unequal  the  term  random^  or  irregular  cov/rsing^  is  ap- 
plied.   The  divisions  between  the  stones^  in  the  courses,  are 
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termed  the  y^tn^/  the  upper  surface  of  the  stones  of  each 
course  is  also  sometimes  termed  the  bedy  or  build. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  stones  of  each  conrse,  or 
of  contiguous  courses,  is  termed  the  bond, 

884.  Requisites  of  Strength.  The  strength  of  a  mass  of 
cut  stone  masonry  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  blocks  in 
each  course,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,  and  on  the  bond 
used. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  with  the  kind  of  stone  and  the 
nature  of  the  quarry.  Fi*om  some  quarries  the  stone  may  be 
obtained  of  any  required  dimensions ;  others,  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  in  tne'formation  of  the  stone,  only  f urmsh  blocks 
of  small  size.  A^in,  the  strength  of  some  stones  is  so  great 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  used  m  blocks  of  any  size,  without 
danger  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  arising  from  their 
brealdng ;  others  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  the  length, 
bres^th,  and  thickness  of  the  block  bear  certain  relations  to 
each  other.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point ; 
that  usually  followed  by  builders  is  to  make,  with  ordinary 
stone,  the  breadth  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness,  and  seldom 
greater  than  twice  this  dimension,  and  to  limit  the  length  to 
within  three  times  the  thickness.  When  the  breadth  or  the 
length  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  the  thickness,  there 
is  danger  that  the  block  may  break,  if  any  unequal  settling, 
or  unequal  pressure  should  take  place.  As  to  the  absolute 
dimensions,  the  thickness  is  generally  not  less  than  one  foot, 
nor  greater  than  two ;  stones  of  this  thickness,  with  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  just  laid  down,  will  weigh  from  1000  to  8000 
pounds,  allowing,  on  an  average,  160  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 
With  these  dimensions,  therefore,  the  weight  of  each  block 
will  require  a  very  considerable  power,  both  of  macliinery  and 
men,  to  set  it  on  its  bed. 

385.  For  the  coping  and  top  courses  of  a  wall  the  same 
objections  do  not  apply  as  to  excess  in  length :  but  this  excess 
may,  on  the  contrary,  prove  favorable ;  because  the  number 
of  top  joints  being  thus  diminished,  the  mass  beneath  the  co- 
ping will  be  better  protected,  being  exposed  only  at  the  joints, 
which  cannot  be  made  water-tight,  owing  to  the  mortar  being 
crushed  by  the  expansion  of  the  blocks  in  warm  weather,  and, 
when  they  contract,  being  washed  out  by  the  rain. 

886.  llie  closeness  with  which  the  blocks  fit  is  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  surfaces  in  contact 
are  wrought  or  dressed;  if  this  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  the  mass  will  not  only  present  open  joints 
from  any  inequality  in  the  settling ;  but,  from  the  courses  not 
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fitting  accui-ately  on  their  beds,  the  blocks  will  be  liable  to 
crack  from  the  uneqnal  pressure  on  the  different  points  of 
the  block. 

387.  The  surfaces  of  one  set  of  joints  should,  ajs  a  prime 
condition,  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure : 
by  this  arrangement  there  will  be  no  tendency  in  any  of  the 
blocks  to  slip.  In  a  vertical  wall,  for  example,  the  pressure 
being  downward,  the  surfaces  of  one  set  of  joints,  which  are 
the  beds,  must  be  horizontal.  The  surfaces  of  the  other  set 
must  be  perpendicular  to  these,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face,  or  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  stones  in  the  mass ;  two  essential  pomts 
will  thus  be  attained, — the  angles  of  the  blocks,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  course,  and  at  the  face  or  back,  will  be  right 
angles,  and  the  block  will  therefore  be  as  strong  as  the  nature 
of  the  stone  will  admit.  The  principles  here  applied  to  a 
vertical  wall,  are  applicable  in  all  cases  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  and  the  form  of  the  exterior  sur- 
faces, whether  plane  or  cdrved. 

388.  A  modijfication  of  this  principle,  however,  may  in  some 
cases  be  requisite,  arising  from  the  strength  of  the  stone.  It 
is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  builders, 
that  no  stone-work  with  angles  less  than  60°  will  offer  suffi- 
cient strength  and  durability  to  resist  accidents,  and  the  effects 
of  the  weamer.     If,  therefore,  the  batter  of  a  wall  should  be 

jater  than  60°,  which  is  about  7  perpendicular  to  4  base, 
le  horizontal  joints  (Fig.  17)  must  not  be  carried  out  in  the 


Pig.  17— Kcpreflents  the  Brrangement  of  stone  with, 
abutting,  or  elboto  joints  tor  reiy  inclined  aor* 
faoea. 

A,  face  of  the  Uock. 
0,  elbow  joint. 

B,  bnttxeis  blodCi  turmed  a  fuwdl  aUmo, 
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same  plane  to  the  face  or  back,  but  be  broken  off  at  right 
angles  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  small  abutting  joint  of  about  4 
incnes  in  thickness.  As  the  batter  of  walls  is  seldom  so  great 
as  this,  except  in  some  cases  of  sustaining  walls  for  the  side 
slopes  of  earthen  embankments,  this  modification  in  the  joints 
will  not  often  occur ;  for,  in  a  greater  batter,  it  will  generally 
be  more  economical,  and  the  construction  will  be  stronger,  to 
place  the  stones  of  the  exterior  in  offsets,  the  exterior  stone  of 
one  course  being  placed  within  the  exterior  one  of  the  course 
below  it,  so  as  to  give  the  required  general  direction  of  the 
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batter.  The  arrangement  with  offsets  hae  the  further  advan- 
tage in  its  favor  of  not  allowing  the  rain  water  to  lodge  in  the 
joint,  if  the  offset  be  elightlj  bevelled  off. 

388.  Workmen,  unless  narrowly  watched,  seldom  take  the 
pains  neeesBary  to  dreae  the  beds  and  joints  accurately ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  to  obtain  what  are  termed  dose  joints,  they  dreae 
the  Joints  with  accuracy  a  few  inches  only  from  the  outward 
sur&ce,  and  then  chip  away  the  Btone  towards  the  back,  or 
tail  (Fig.  18),  so  that,  when  the  block  is  set,  it  will  be  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  adjacent  stones  only  thronghont  this  very  small 
extent  of  beanng  surface.  This  practice  is  objectionable 
under  every  point  of  view ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  gives  am 
extent  of  bearing  surface,  which,  being  generally  inadequate- 
to  resist  the  pressure  thrown  on  it,  causes  the  block  to  splmter 
off  at  the  joint ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  block  its. 
proper  set,  it  has  to  be  propped  beneath  by  small  bits  of  stone,. 
or  wooden  wedges,  an  operation  termed  j?in«traj-wp,  or  under- 
pinning, and  these  props,  causing  the  pressure  on  the  block 
to  be  thrown  on  a  few  points  of  ttie  lower  surface,  instead  of 
being  eqnally  diffused  over  it,  expose  the  stone  to  crack. 

390.  vVhen  the  facing  is  of  cut  stone,  and  the  backing  of 
rabble,  the  method  of  thinning  off  the  block  may  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  bond  between  the  rubble 
and  ashlar ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the  block  should  be  dress- 
ed true  on  each  joint,  to  at  least  one  foot  back  from  the  face. 
If  tliere  exists  any  cause  which  would  give  a  tendency  to  an 
ontward  thmst  from  the  back,  then  instead  of  thinning  off 
all  the  blocks  towards  the  tail  it  will  be  preferableto  leave 
tbe  tails  of  some  thicker  than  the  parts  which  are  dressed. 

331.  Various  methods  are  used  by  builders  for  the  bond  of 
cat  stone.  The  system  termed  headers  and  stretchers,  in< 
which  the  vertical  joints  of  the  blocks  of  each  conrse  alter- 
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Date  with  the  Tertical  jointe  of  the  coni-Bes  above  and  below 
it,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  hreak  joints  with  them,  is  the  moet  am- 
ple, and  offers,  in  moet  casee,  all  reqniBite  solidity.    In  this 
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A,  Bbn  bdsK  at  beoTT  bkxAi  ml 
"Bt  OouBiit*  bed  uid  baokliti^ 

O,  Top  nU  mil  bonded. 

B,  MatanliDilbMkatoaNtMiL 


system  (Fig.  20),  the  blocks  of  each  course  are  laid  alter- 
nately with  their  gre-atest  and  least  dimensions  to  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  those  which  present  the  loneest  dimension  along 
the  face  are  termed  stretcherB ;  the  others,  headers.    If  the 
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header  reaches  from  the  face  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  it  is 
termed  a  through;  if  it  only  reaches  part  of  the  distance  it 
is  termed  a  hinder.  The  vertical  joints  of  one  course  are 
either  just  over  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  the  next  course 
below,  or  else,  at  least  four  inches  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  vertical  joints  of  that  course ;  and  the  headers  of  one 
course  rest  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  middle  of  the 
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stretchers  of  the  course  beneath.  If  the  backing  is  of  rabble, 
and  the  facing  of  cut  stone,  a  system  of  thron^hs  or  binders, 
similar  to  what  has  just  been  explained,  must  be  used. 

By  the  arrangement  here  described,  the  facing  and  backing 
of  each  course  are  well  connected ;  and,  if  any  unequal  set^- 
tling  takes  place,  the  vertical  joints  cannot  open,  as  would  be 
the  case  were  they  in  a  continued  line  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass ;  as  each  block  of  one  course  confines  the 
ends  of  the  two  blocks  on  which  it  rests  in  the  course 
beneath. 

892.  In  masses  of  cut  stone  exposed  to  violent  shocks,  as 
those  of  which  light-houses,  and  sea-walls  in  very  exposed 
positions  are  formed,  the  blocks  of  each  course  require  to  be 
not  only  very  firmly  united  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the 
courses  above  and  below  them.  To  effect  this,  various  means 
have  been  used.  The  beds  of  one  course  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged with  projections  (Fig.  21)  which  fit,  into  correspond- 
ing mdentations  of  the  next  course.  Iron  cramps  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S,  or  in  any  other  shape  that  will  answer  the 
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Fig.  U— BepreMQts 
aa  deratioD,  A, 
plan,  B,  and  pcr- 
qwotive  ylowa,  O 
and  D,  of  two  of 
the  blooka  of  a  wall 
in  which  the  blooka 
are  fitted  with  in- 
dentfl,  and  oonnect- 
ed  with  bolts  and 
crampaof  metaL 


purpose  of  giving  them  a  firm  hold  on  the  blocks,  are  let  into 
the  top  of  two  blocks  of  the  same  course  at  a  vertical  joint, 
and  are  firmly  set  with  melted  lead,  or  with  bolts,  so  as  to 
confine  the  two  blocks  together.  Holes  are,  in  some  cases, 
drilled  through  several  courses,  and  the  blocks  of  these 
courses  are  connected  by  strong  iron  bolts  fitted  to  the  holes. 
The  most  noted  examples  of  these  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  of  cut  stone,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ^e 
Bomans  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and  in  two 
celebrated  modem  structures,  the  Eddy-stone  and  Bell-rock 
light-houses  in  Great  Britain  (Fig.  22). 
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JigB.  23,  24,  25,  26. — Plans  and  sections  showing  the 
masoniy  bosd  and  metal  faeteninge  of  some  of  tbe  qqoimb  in 
tlie  Minot's  ledge  light-house. 


Fig.  St.— BoA  tatf^et  pwywd  tor  tttuMMi  twnUnBoii. 

883.  The  manner  of  dressing  stone  belongs  to  the  ston»- 
cntter'a  art,  hut  the  engineer  shonld  not  be  inattentive  either 
to'  the  accnrsoy  with  miich  the  dreeeing  is  performed,  or  the 
means  employed  to  effect  it  The  took  chiefly  need  by  the 
workman  are  the  chisel,  axe,  and  hammer  for  knotting.  The 
Tuaal  manner  of  dreeaing  a  surface  is  to  cut  dran^to  aronnd 
and  across  the  stone  with  the  chisel,  and  then  to  ose  the  chisel, 
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the  axe  with  a  serrftted  edge,  <yt  the  knotting  hammer,  to  work 
down  the  intennediato  portiouB  into  the  same  eur&ce  with  the 
dian^ts.    In  performing  this  last  operation,  the  chiflel  and 
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axe  shoold  alone  be  used  for  soft  stones,  as  the  grooves  on  the 
Borface  of  the  hammer  are  liable  to  become  choked  hy  a  soft 
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material,  and  the  etone  may  in  coneeqnenee  be  materially  in- 
jared  by  tlie  repeated  blows  of  the  workman.  In  hard  stones 
this  need  not  be  apprehended. 

In  large  blocks  which  require  to  be  raised  by  machinei^,  a 
hole,  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  wedge,  is  cat  to 


Tlnr.  A.  of  ■  block  of  Kaie  with 
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receive  a  small  iron  instmment  termed  a  lewis  (Fig.  37),  to 
which  the  rope  is  attached  for  snspending  the  block  ;  or  ^se, 
two  holes  are  cut  obliquely  into  the  bbck  to  receive  bolta 
with  eyes  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  block  of  cut  stoue  is  to  be  laid,  the  first  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  examine  the  dressing,  which  is  d<Hie  Iw 
placing  the  block  on  its  bed,  and  seeing  that  the  j<»nt8  fit 
close,  and  tlie  face  is  in  its  proper  plane.  If  it  be  found  that 
the  fit  is  not  accurate,  the  inaccuracies  are  marked  and  the 
requisite  chauges  made.  The  bed  of  the  course  on  which 
the  block  ie  to l>e  laid  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed  from  dust, 
&c.,  and  well  moistened,  a  bed  of  tbiu  mortar  is  laid  evenly 
over  it,  and  the  block,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  fint 
cleansed  and  moistened,  is  laid  on  the  mortar-bed,  and  well 
settled  by  striking  it  with  a  wooden  mallet.  When  the  block 
is  laid  against  another  of  the  same  course,  the  joint  between 
them  is  prepared  with  mortar  in  the   same  manner  aa  the 
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394.  With  ^ood  mortar,  rubble  work,  when  carefully, exe- 
cuted, possesses  all  the  strength  and  durability  required  in 
structures  of  an  ordinary  character ;  and  it  is  mucn  less  ex- 
pensive than  cut  stone. 

395.  The  stone  used  for  this  work  should  be  prepared 
simply  by  knocking  oS  all  the  sharp,  weak  angles  of  the 
block;  it  is  then  cleansed  from  dust,  &c.,  and  moistened, 
before  placing  it  on  its  bed.  This  bed  is  prepared  by  spread- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  lower  course  an  ample  quantity  of 
good  ordinary-tempered  mortar,  into  which  the  stone  is  firmly 
embedded*  The  interstices  between  the  larger  masses  of  stone 
are  filled  in  by  thrusting  small  fragments,  or  chippings  of 
stone,  into  the  mortar,  finally,  the  whole  course  may  be 
carefully  grouted  before  another  is  commenced,  in  order  to 
fill  up  any  voids  left  between  the  full  mortar  and  stone. 

396.  To  connect  the  parts  well  together,  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points,  througlis  or  binders  should  be  used  in  all  the 
courses ;  and  the  angles  should  be  constructed  of  cut  or  ham- 
mered stone.  In  heavy  walls  of  rubble  masonry,  the  precau- 
tion, moreover,  should  be  observed,  to  lay.  the  stones  on  their 
quarrj/'bed  /  that  is,  to  give  them  the  same  position,  in  the 
mass  of  masonry,  that  mey  had  in  the  quarry ;  as  stone  is 
found  to  offer  more  resistance  to  pressure  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  quarry-bed  than  in  any  other.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  lamina  in  sti-atified  stones  show  the  position  of  the 
quarry-bed. 

897.  Hammered  stone,  or  dressed  rubble,  is  stone  roughly 
fashioned  into  regular  masses  with  the  hammer.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  laying  this  kind  of  masonry  as 
m  the  two  preceding.  ^ 
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398.  With  good  brick  and  mortar,  this  masonry  offers  great 
strength  and  durability,  arising  from  the  strong  adhesion  be- 
tween the  mortar  and  brick. 
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889.  The  bond  used  in  brick-work  is  very  various,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  structure.  The  most  usual  kinds 
are  known  as  the  English  and  FleTnish.  The  first  consists  in 
arranging  the  courses  alternately,  entirely  as  Jieaders  or 
stretchei-s,  the  bricks  through  the  course  breaking  joints.  In 
the  second  the  bricks  are  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers  in 
each  course.  The  first  is  stated  to  give  a  stonger  bond  than 
the  last ;  the  bricks  of  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting continuous  joints,  either  in  the  same  or  different 
courses,  are  liable  to  separate,  causing  the  face  or  the  back  to 
bulge  outward.  The  Flemish  bond  presents  the  finer  archi- 
tectural appearance,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  the  fronts 
of  edifices. 

400.  Timber  and  iron  have  both  been  used  to  stren^hen 
the  bond  of  brick  masonry.  Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  their  uses  are  the  well,  faced  in  brick,  forming  an 
entrance  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr. 
Brunei,  and  his  experimental  arch  of  brick,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects  Journal^ 
No.  6,  vol.  I.  In  both  these  structures  Mr.  Brunei  used  pan- 
tile laths  and  hoop  iron,  in  the  interior  of  the  horizontal 
courses,  to  connect  two  contiguous  courses  throughout  their 
length.  The  efficacv  of  this  method  has  been  further  fully 
tested  by  Mr.  Brunei,  in  experiments  made  on  the  resistance 
to  a  transvereal  strain  of  a  brick  beam  bonded  with  hoop  iron, 
accounts  of  which,  and  of  experiments  of  a  like  kind,  ai^e 
given  by  Colonel  Pasley  in  lus  work  on  LimeSj  Calcareous 
Cements^  &c. 

401.  The  mortar-bed  of  brick  may  be  either  of  ordinary  or 
thin-tempered  mortar;  the  last,  however,  is  the  best,  as  it 
makes  closer  joints,  and,  containing  more  water,  does  not  dry 
so  rapidly  as  the  other.  As  brick  nas  great  avidity  for  water, 
it  would  always  be  well  not  only  to  moisten  it  before  laying 
it,  but  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  w^ter  several  hours  before  it  is 
used.  By  taking  this  precaution,  the  mortar  between  the 
joints  will  set  more  firmly  than  when  it  imparts  its  water  to 
the  dry  brick,  which  it  frequently  does  so  rapidly  as  to  render 
the  mortar  pulverulent  when  it  has  dried. 

402.  On  this  point  the  late  General  Totten,  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, in  his  instructions  for  building  brick  masonry,  observes : 
"  The  want  of  cohesion  ^'  between  the  brick  and  mortar,  in  the 
case  of  some  gun  practice  against  brick  embrasures,  "  was 
due  to  the  interposition  of  dust,  sometimes  quite  free,  but 
more  generally  composing  a  layer  slightly  cohering  to  the 
body  of  the  bricks.     The  process  of  laying  must  be  to  cause 
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every  brick  to  be  thorou^hlj  soaked  in  water,  and  to  be  laid 
the  moment  it  ceases  to  drin." 

403L  Concrete  Walls.  The  use  of  hydraulic  concrete  for 
the  construction  of  both  solid  and  hollow  walls  for  houses  has 
very  much  increased  within  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  drier,  stronger,  and  cheaper  than  walls  of  brick 
of  equal  thickness. 

lu  some  of  the  cheaper  sti-uctures  of  this  class  put  up  in 
Paris,  the  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  in  volume  of 
Portland  cement,  and  from  five  to  eight  parts  of  clean  screen- 
ed gravel  from  the  size  of  pearl  barley  to  that  of  peas ;  and  in 
some  cases  instead  of  gravel  what  is  known  as  brick  ballast, 
or  the  small  fragments  of  ordinary  brick  from  which  all  the 
fine  dust  is  screened  out,  is  used,  taking  eight  parts  of  this  to 
one  of  Portland  cement. 

404.  For  building  walls  of  concrete  where  a  scaffold  is  not 
necessary  it  is  only  requisite  to  have  a  boxing  formed  of 
scantling  and  boards  of  the  width  of  the  wall  within,  between 
the  two  sides  of  which  the  concrete  is  thrown  in  and  rammed. 

405.  For  solid  walls  requiring  a  scaffolding,  what  is  termed 
Tail's  bracket  scaffolding  is  used.    The  concrete  is  laid  with- 


ng.  S8  rcpfcwmtg  a  rertloBl  ■Mttoii  of  tbe  bozixig  for  laying 
eoncrete  waJlfl. 

A,  Boarding  oonflnod  by  damp  screws. 

B,  Platform  sapporfeod  by  braoketv  and  olamp  tarewi. 
C  GyUnder  for  forming  floes  in  the  wall. 


in  the  boxing,  which  consist  of  boards,  A,  held  together  by 
clamp  screws,  J,  which  pass  through  hollow  iron  cones  placed 
between  the  sides  of  the  boxing,  waich,  within,  is  of  the  same 
height  and  width  as  the  layer  of  concrete  to  be  laid  at  a  time. 
When  the  layer  is  finished  the  boxing  is  taken  apart,  and  the 
holes  left  bv  the  cones  when  removed  are  used  for  secur- 
ing the  braclcets  of  the  scaffolding,  which  consists  of  triangu- 
lar frames,  B,  each  formed  of  a  vertical  pin,  a  horizontal 
beam  to  support  the  flooring,  and  an  inclined  strut  to  support 
the  outer  end  of  the  horizontal  beam.  The  flooring,  of  suffi- 
cient width  for  the  workmen,  projects  beyond  the  wall  on  each 
side,  and  the  two  parts  without  and  witnin  are  held  together 
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by  clamp  ftcreira  which  pass  through  the  holes.  When  cylin- 
drical flues  are  to  be  left  within  the  bodjof  the  wall,  a  cylin- 
der C,  with  a  handle  to  it,  of  the  reqiiisite  diameter,  and  the 
length  of  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  ia  placed  in  position,  and 
the  concrete  rammed  well  around  it  When  a  new  layer  ia 
to  be  laid  the  cylinder  is  drawn  up  from  the  one  flnished. 

406.  For  constructing  either  solid  or  hoUow  walls,  an  ap- 
paratus devised  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  New  Haven,  Coon.,  termed 
Clarke's  adjustable  frame  for  concrete  building,  is  used.   This 
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consists  of  a  boxing  of  boards,  A,  for  laying  the  concrete 
which  is  held  together  by  fraraea,  each  composed  of  a  hori- 
zontal piece,  B,  to  which  are  affixed  two  vertical  clamping 
pieces,  C,  the  interit)r  piece  beinu  movable  and  capable  of 
being  adjnsted  by  screws,  the  two  pieces  being  held  together 
by  a  clamp  screw,  a/  the  frames  and  boxing  being  attached 
to  vertical  supports,  D,  within  the  building,  in  wtiich  holes 
are  arranged  at  suitnbte  distances  to  admit  of  the  frame  be- 
ing placed  at  the  proper  height.  For  hollow  walls  a  wedge- 
shaped  board,  b,  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  at  its  broad  end, 
and  two  inches  on  the  other,  is  used.  This  board  has  rect- 
angular notches  of  the  width  of  a  brick,  and  placed  at  twenty 
inches  apart,  cut  into  the  narrow  edge.  This  forms  the  core 
for  the  hollow  portion  of  the  wall.  The  work  is  started  or 
continued  by  placing  the  bricks  in  place  lengthwise  across  the 
hollow  so  as  to  tie  tiie  exterior  and  interior  portions  of  the 
wall  together.  The  core  is  then  placed  with  its  notches  fitting 
on  the  bricks,  and  secured  in  a  vertical  position,  the  concrete 
ia  tilled  in  on  each  side  between  the  sides  of  the  boxing. 
When  tlie  layer  is  finished  the  core  ia  drawn  up. 
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For  further  applications  of  Ooiffnet  Beton^  see  Prof.  Bwr- 
nard^s  Report  on  the  Paris  Eaypoaition  of  1867,  and  Oen. 
CUhnor^s  Paper j  No.  19,  on  JBeton  AgglomSre. 

AXn.  Uses  of  beton  aggloxnere  in  Europe  and  else- 
inhere.  The  most  important  and  costly  work  that  has  yet 
heen  undertaken  in  this  material  is  a  section,  thirty-seven 
miles  in  length,  of  the  Yanne  aqueduct,  for  supplying  water 
to  the  city  oi  Paris. 

This  aqueduct,  which  traverses  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
through  its  entire  length,  comprises  two  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  of  arches,  some  of  them  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  eleven  miles  of  tunnels,  nearly  all  constructed  of  the  mate- 
rial excavated,  the  impalpable  sand  of  marine  formation 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Fontainebleau  sand.  It  in- 
cludes, also,  eight  or  ten  bridges  of  large  span  (seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet)  for  me  bridging  oi  rivers, 
canals,  and  highways. 

The  smaller  arches  are  full  centre,  and  are  gene^Uy  of  a 
uniform  span  of  39^^  feet,  with  a  thickness  at  the  crown  of 
15f  inches.  Their  construction  was  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption through  the  winter  of  1868-'69  and  the  following 
summer,  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  not  affected  by 
either  extreme  of  temperature.  The  spandrels  are  carried 
up  in  open  work  to  the  level  of  the  crown,  and  upon  the 
arcade  thus  prepared  the  aqueduct  pipe  is  moulded  in  the 
same  material,  the  whole  becoming  firmly  knit  together  into 
a  perfect  monolith.  The  pipe  is  circular,  6^  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  9  inches  at  the  top,  and  12 
inches  at  the  sides,  at  the  water  surface.  The  construction  of 
the  arches  is  carried  on  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  work 
on  the  pipe,  and  the  centres  are  struck  about  a  week  later. 

Water  was  let  into  a  portion  of  this  pipe  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  and  M.  Belgrand,  inspector-general  of  bridges  and 
highways,  and  director  of  drainage  and  sewers  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  certified  that  'Hhe  inipermeaMlity  appea/red  com- 
pleteP 

408.  Another  interesting  application  of  this  material  has 
been  made  in  the  construction,  completed  or  very  neai'ly  so,  of 
the  light-house  at  Port  Said,  Egypt.  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high,  without  joints,  and  resting  upon  a  mon- 
olithic block  of  b^ton,  contaimng  nearly  four  hundred  cubic 
yards. 

409.  An  entire  Gothic  church,  with  its  foundations,  walls, 
and  steeple  in  a  single  piece,  has  been  built  of  this  material 
at  Yesinet,  near  Paris.    The  steeple  is  one  hundred  and 
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thirty  feet  high,  and  shows  no  cracks  or  other  evidences  of 
weakness. 

M.  Pallu,  the  f  onnder,  certifies  that  "  during  the  two  years 
consumed  by  M.  Ooignet  in  the  building  of  this  church,  the 
b^ton  agglom^r^,  in  all  its  stages,  was  exposed  to  rain  and 
frost,  and  that  it  has  perfectly  resisted  all  variations  of  tem- 
perature." * 

The  entire  floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  the  same  ma^ 
terial,  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  designs,  and  with  an  agreeable 
contrast  of  colors. 

410.  In  constructing  the  municipal  barracks  of  Noia^ 
Dame,  Paris,  the  arched  ceilings  of  the  cellars  were  made 
of  this  b^ton,  each  arch  being  a  single  mass.  The  spauB 
varied  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  feet,  the  rise,  in 
in  all  cases,  being  one-tenth  the  span,  and  the  thickness  at 
the  crown  8.66  inches^  In  the  same  building  the  arched  ceil- 
ings of  the  three  stories  of  galleries,  one  above  the  oth^, 
facing  the  interior,  and  all  the  subterranean  drainage,  com- 

f>rising  nearly  six  hundred  yards  of  sewers,  are  also  mono- 
iths  of  b6ton. 

411.  Over  thirty-one  miles  of  the  Paris  sewers  had  been 
laid  in  this  material  prior  to  June,  1869,  at  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent.,  on  the  lowest  estimated  cost,  in  any  other  kind  of 
masonry. 

The  composition  of  the  b^ton  Was  as  follows : — 
Sand,  5  measures. 
Hydraulic  lime,  1  measure. 

Paris  cement  (said  to  be  as  good  as  Portland  cement),  ^ 
measure. 

412.  The  works  above  referred  to  were  visited  by  the 
writer  in  the  month  of  February,  1870,  and  these  statements 
are  based  upon  close  observation  and  personal  knowledge. 

Many  other  interesting  applications  of  this  material  were 
examined,  of  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
special  mention,  except  that  in  combined  stability,  strength, 
beauty,  and  cheapness  they  far  surpass  the  best  results  that 
could  have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  any  other  materials, 
whether  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 

In  the  Dumerous  and  varied  supplications  which  have  been 
made  of  it  in  France,  it  has  received  the  most  emphatic  com- 
mendations from  the  government  engineers  and  architects. 

413.  Its  superiority  to  Kosendale  concrete  for  common 
work,  such  as  foundations,  the  backing  and  hearting  of  walls, 
magazine  walls,  and  generally  for  all  masoniy  protected  by 
cmSi,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  required  to  be  of  first 
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quality,  lies  in  its  possessing  greater  strength  and  hardness  at 
tne  same  cost,  ana  consequently  in  its  being  proportionately 
cheaper  when  reduced  to  the  same  strength  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  sand. 

414.  Sea-water  is  nearly  as  ^od  as  fresh  water  for  mix- 
ing Portland  cements,  but  injures  the  Bosendale  and  all 
aigillo-magnesian  cements  very  considerably. 

415.  It  IS  of  great  importance  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
lime  with  the  cement  snould  be  very  thorough,  in  order  to 
insure  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture,  and  this  can  be  ob* 
tained  with  greater  certainty  by  triturating  the  two  together 
into  a  thick,  viscous  paste  before  the  sand  is  added.  In  con- 
ducting extensive  operations  the  use  of  two  mills  of  difFerent 
sizes  would  perhaps  be  advantageous,  the  smaller  one  being 
employed  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  the  matrix. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
Coignet  batons  of  good  average  quality : — 


I 

9 

8 

4 

OottiM  and  fine  sand,  by  measure 

6 

1 

1 

7 
1 

7i 

Portland  cement,  by  measure. 

1 

Common  lime-powder,  by  measore 

-Ar 

1  o 

416.  For  foundations  and  other  plain  massive  work  not  ex« 
posed  to  view,  or  where  a  smooth  surface  is  not  specially  de- 
sired, a  liberal  amount  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone, 
may  be  added  to  all  of  the  batons  of  the  above  table. 

The  following  proportions  will  answer  for  such  purposes : — 


Om8M  and  fine  aaod,  by  measore  . 
OraTel  and  pebUee,  by  measure. . . 

Portland  oement,  by  measure 

GoBinian  lime-powder,  by  measure 


1 

9 

8 

0 

^ 

7 

12 

18 

18 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

f 

7* 
14 
1 

A 


See  General  GUmar^s  Report. 
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FOmmATIONB  07  BTKUarUBES  OK  LAin>. 

417.  The  tenn  fovmdatvon  is  used  indiflFerently  either  for 
the  lower  conrses  of  a  structure  of  masonry,  or  for  the  artifi- 
cial arrangement,  of  whatever  character  it  may  be,  on  which 
these  courses  rest.  For  more  perspicuity,  the  term  hed  of  ths 
foundation  will  be  used  in  tliis  work  when  tiie  latter  is  de- 
signated. 

418.  The  strength  and  durability  of  structures  of  masonry 
depend  essentially  upon  the  bed  of  the  foundation.  In  ar- 
ranging this,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  permanent 
efforts  which  the  bed  may  have  to  support,  but  to  those  of  an 
accidental  character.  It  should,  in  all  cases,  be  placed  so  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests,  that  it  will  not 
be  liable  to  be  uncovered,  or  exposed ;  and  its  surface  should 
not  only  be  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  efforts  which  it  sus- 
tains, but  this  resultant  should  intersect  the  base  of  the  bed 
so  far  within  it,  that  the  portion  of  the  soil  between  this  point 
of  intersection  and  the  outward  ed^  of  the  base  shall  be 
broad  enough  to  prevent  its  yielding  &om  the  pressure  thrown 
on  it 

419.  The  first  preparatory  step  to  be  taken,  in  determining 
the  kind  of  bed  required,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil on  which  the  structure  is  to  be  raised.  This  may  be  done, 
in  ordinary  cases,  by  sinking  a  pit ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is 
composed  of  various  strata,  and  the  structure  demands  extra- 
ordinary precaution,  borings  must  be  made  with  the  tools 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

420.  Clasfiofioation  of  Soils. — ^With  respect  to  foundations, 
soils  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes : 

The  1st  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  or, 
at  least,  so  slightly  compressible,  as  not  to  affect  the  stability 
of  the  heaviest  masses  laid  upon  them,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  yield  in  a  lateral  direction.  Solid  rock,  some 
tufas,  compact  stony  soils,  hard  clay  which  yields  only  to  the 
pick  or  to  blasting,  belong  to  tliis  class. 

The  2d  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  but 
require  to  be  confined  laterally,  to  prevent  them  from  spread- 
ing out    Pure  gravel  and  sand  belong  to  this  class. 

The  8d  class  consists  of  all  the  varieties  of  compressible 
soils ;  under  which  head  may  be  arranged  ordinary  clay,  the 
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common  earths,  and  marshy  soils.  Some  of  this  class  are 
found  in  a  more  or  less  compact  state,  and  are  compressible 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  as  most  of  the  varieties  of  clay  and 
common  earth ;  others  are  found  in  an  almost  fluid  state,  and 
yield,  with  facility,  in  every  direction. 

42LL  Foundations  on  Rook. — To  prepare  the  bed  for  a 
foundation  on  rock,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  rock 
should  first  be  ascertained,  if  there  are  any  doubts  respecting 
it :  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  tnat  the  stratum  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure,  it 
should  be  tested  by  a  trial  weight,  at  least  twice  as  great  as 
the  one  it  will  have  to  bear  permanently.  The  rock  is  next 
properly  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation  courses  by  level- 
ling its  surface,  which  is  effected  by  breaking  down  all  pro- 
jecting points,  and  filling  up  cavities,  either  with  rubble  ma- 
sonry or  with  b^ton ;  and  by  carefully  removing  any  portions 
of  the  upper  stratum  whichpresent  indications  of  having  been 
injured  by  the  weather.  The  surface,  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, should,  moreover,  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
pressure ;  if  this  is  vertical,  the  surface  should  be  horizontal, 
and  so  for  any  other  direction  of  the  pressure.  Should  there, 
however,  be  any  difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  surface  as  to 
have  it  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  pressure,  it  may  receive 
a  position  such  that  one  component  of  the  resultant  shall  be 
perpendicular  fo  it,  and  the  other  parallel ;  the  latter  being 
counteracted  by  the  friction  and  aohesion  between  the  base 
of  the  bed  and  the  surface  of  the  rock.  If,  owing  to  a  great 
declivity  of  the  surface,  the  whole  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
same  level,  the  rock  must  be  broken  into  steps,  in  order  that 
the  bottom  courses  of  the  foundation  throughout,  may  rest  on 
a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  If 
fissures  or  cavities  are  met  with,  of  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  filling  them  with  masonry  too  expensive,  an  arch 
must  then  be  formed,  resting  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure, 
to  support  that  part  of  the  structure  above  it. 

The  slaty  rocks  require  most  care  in  preparing  them  to  re- 
ceive a  foundation,  as  their  top  stratum  will  generally  be 
found  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  the  action  of  frost 

422.  ^foundations  in  Stony  Ground. — In  stony  earths  and 
hard  clay,  the  bed  is  prepared  by  digging  a  trench  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  n>undation,  and  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  compact  soil  which  has  not  been  injured  by  the  action  of 
frost ;  a  trench  from  4  to  6  feet- will  generally  be  deep  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

423.  In  compact  gravel  and  sand,  where  there  is  no  lia- 
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bility  to  lateral  yielding,  either  from  the  action  of  rain  or  any 
other  cause,  the  bed  may  be  prepared  as  in  the  case  of  stony 
earths.  If  there  is  danger  from  lateral  yielding,  the  part  on 
which  the  foundation  is  to  rest  must  be  secured  by  confining 
it  laterally  by  means  of  sheeting  piles,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  will  offer  sufficient  security. 

424.  FoundatioDS  on  Sand. — In  laying  foundations  on 
firm  sand,  a  further  precaution  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  of 
placing  a- platform  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  whole  weight  more  uniformly  over  it. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  imnecessary ;  for  if  the  bottom 
courses  of  the  masonry  are  well  settled  in  their  bed,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  apprehend  any  unequal  settling  from  the 
effect  of  the  superincumbent  weight :  whereas,  if  the  wood  of 
the  platform  should,  by  any  accident,  give  way,  it  would  leave 
a  part  of  the  foundation  without  any  support. 

When  the  sand  under  the  bed  is  liable  to  injury  from 
springs  they  must  be  cut  off,  and  a  platform,  or,  still  better, 
an  area  of  b^ton,  should  compose  the  bed,  and  this  should  be 
confined,  on  all  sides  between  walls  of  stone,  or  beton  sunk 
below  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

425.  Preoautions  against  Water. — ^If,  in  opening  a  trench 
in  sand,  water  is  found  at  a  slight  depth,  and  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  impede  the  labors  of  the  workmen,  and  the  trench 
cannot  be  kept  dry  by  the  use  of  pumps  or  scoops,  a  row  of 
sheeting  piles  must  be  driven  on  each  side  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it,  somewhat  below  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  sand 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheeting  piles  be  tlirown  out,  and  its 
place  filled  with  a  puddling  of  clay,  to  form  a  water-tight  en- 
closure round  the  trench.  The  excavation  for  the  bed  is  tlien 
commenced ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  the  water  still  makes 
rapidly  at  the  bottom,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trench  must 
be  opened,  and  after  the  lower  courses  are  laid  in  this  por- 
tion, the  excavation  will  be  gradually  effected,  as  fast  as  the 
workmen  can  execute  the  work,  without  difficulty  from  the 
water. 

426.  FoundationB  in  Compressible  Soils.  The  beds  of 
foundations  in  compressible  sofls  require  peculiar  care,  parti- 
cularly when  the  soil  is  not  homogeneous,  presenting  more 
resistt^nce  to  pressure  in  one  point  than  in  another ;  for,  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  veiy  difficult  to  guard  against  unequal 
settling. 

427.  In  ordinary  clay,  or  earth,  a  trench  is  dug  of  the  pro- 
per width,  and  deep  enough  to  reach  a  stratum  beyond  the 
action  of  frost ;  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  then  levelled  off 
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to  receive  the  foundation.  This  may  be  laid  immediately  on 
the  bottom,  or  else  npon  a  grillage  and  platform.  In  the 
first  case,  the  stones  rormin^  the  lowest  course  shyuld  be 
firmly  settled  in  their  beds,  oy  ramming  them  with  a  Tery 
heavy  beetle.  In  the  second  a  timber  grating,  termed  a  gril- 
lage (Fig.  30^,  which  is  formed  of  a  course  of  heavy  beams 
laid  lengthwise  in  the  trench,  and  connected  firmly  by  cross 

Eieces  into  which  they  are  notched,  is  firmly  settled  in  the 
ed,  and  the  earth  is  solidly  packed  between  the  longitudinal 
and  cross  pieces ;  a  flooring  of  thick  planks,  termed  a  plat- 
f orm,  is  then  laid  on  the  grillage,  to  receive  the  lowest  course 


Fig.  80repTCHntitlieizxBBgaiiflBtof  agrillHpeaiid  pjatinffii 
fitted  on  pilML 
A,  maaonry. 
aiit  pUea. 
h^  8tring-iil606iL 
Cy  croMpieoM. 
d,  cappiii9-pleo0L 


of  the  foundation.  The  object  of  the  grillage  and  platform 
is  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly  over  the  surface  of 
the  trench,  to  prevent  any  part  from  yielding. 

428.  Hepeated  failures  m  grillages  and  platfonns,  arising 
either  from  the  compression  of  the  woody  fibre  or  from  a 
transversal  strain  occasioned  by  the  subsoil  ofl^ering  an  uneoual 
resistance,  have  impaired  confidence  in  their  efficacy.  En- 
^neers  now  prefer  beds  formed  of  an  area  of  bdton,  as  o|Fer- 
ing  more  security  than  any  bed  of  timber,  either  in  a  uni- 
formly or  unequally  compressible  soil. 

42d.  The  preparation  of  an  area  of  b^ton  for  the  bed  of  a 
foundation,  will  depend  on  the  Qircumstances  of  the  case.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  Mton  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  care- 
fully rammed  in  layers  of  6  or  9  inches,  until  the  mortar  col- 
lects in  a  semi-fiuid  state  on  the  top  of  the  layer.  If  the 
base  of  the  bed  is  to  be  broader  than  the  top,  its  sides  must 
be  confined  by  boards  suitably  arranged  for  this  purpose. 
Whenever  a  layer  is  left,  incomplete  at  one  end,  and  another 
is  laid  upon  it,  an  offset  should  be  left  at  the  unfinished  ex- 
13 
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tremity,  for  the  pnipofle  of  connectinff  the  two  layers  more 
firmly  when  the  work  on  the  nnlinished  part  is  resumed. 

Considerable  economy  may  be  effectea,  in  the  quantity  of 
b^ton  required  for  the  bed,  by  using  large  blocks  of  stone 
which  should  be  so  distributed  throu^out  the  layer  that  the 
beetle  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  beton  be- 
tween and  around  the  blocks. 

When  springs  rise  through  the  soil  over  which  the  bcSton  is 
to  be  spread,  the  water  from  them  must  either  be  conveyed  off 
by  artificial  channels,  which  will  prevent  it  rising  through  the 
mass  of  b^ton  and  washing  out  the  lime ;  or  else  strong  cloth, 
prepared  so  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  may  be  laid  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  bed  of  b^ton. 

The  artificial  channels  for  conveying  off  the  water  may  be 
formed  either  of  stone  blocks  with  semi-cylindrical  channels 
cut  in  them,  or  of  semi-cylinders  of  iron,  or  tiles,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  channels 
should  be  formed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  as  fast  as  it 
rises. 

A|i  impermeable  cloth  may  be  formed  of  stout  canvas, 
prepared  with  bituminous  pitcn  and  a  drying  oil.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  cloth  doubled  on  each  side  with  ordinary  canvas 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  manner  of  settling  the  cloth  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

%  Each  of  the  foregoing  expedients  for  preventing  the  action 
of  springs  on  an  area  of  beton  has  been  tried  with  success. 
When  artificial  channels  are  used,  they  may  be  completely 
choked  subsequently,  by  injecting  into  them  a  semi-fluid 
hydraulic  cement,  and  the  action  of  the  springs  be  thus  de- 
BtPOTed. 

Foundation  beds  of  b^ton  are  frequently  made  without  ex- 
hausting the  water  from  tlie  area  on  which  they  are  laid.  For 
this  purpose  the  b4ton  is  thrown  in  layers  over  the  area,  by 
using  eituer  a  wooden  conduit  reaching  nearly  to  the  position 
of  the  layer,  or  else  by  placing  the  b^ton  (Fig.  31)  in  a  box 
by  which  it  is  lowered  to  the  position  of  the  layer,  and  from 
which  it  is  deposited  so  as  not  to  permit  the  water  to  separate 
the  lime  from  the  other  ingredients. 

A  conduit  for  immersing  hydraulic  concrete,  formed  of 
boiler  iron,  has  been  used  on  some  of  our  public  works.  The 
body  of  it  is  cylindrical,  and  made  in  sections  which  can  be 
readily  successively  fastened  on  or  detached ;  the  bottom, 
having  the  form  of  a  conical  frustum,  is  fastened  to  the  low- 
est section  of  the  body.    The  conduit  is  suspended  vertically 
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firom  a  movable  crane,  or  crab  engine,  by  a  strong  screw,  by 
which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  admit  the  concrete 
to  escape  from  the  body  through  the  conical-shaped  end,  to 
be  spread  and  compressed  bj  the  movements  of  the  crane  and 


ficrew. 


Vigm  81  nproMnta  m  md 
▼lew.  A,  of  ft  aemi-cyliadfloal 
box  for  lowerlns  Mton  In 
water,  and  B  the  ■ame  viev  of 
the  box  when  opened  to  let  the 
b^tMi  fall  through. 

o,  hinge  around  which  the 
halves  of  the  box  open. 

a,  rope  tackling  for  lowering 
box.  t 

ft,  pin,  or  catch  to  fasten  the 
two  parts  of  the  box. 

c,  cord  to  detadi  the  pin  and 
<>penthebox. 


Should  it  be  found  that  springs  boil  np  at  the  bottom,  it 
mnst  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  cloth. 

430.  Foundations  in  Marshy  Soils.  In  marshy  soils  the 
principal  difficulty  consists  in  forming  a  bed  sufficiently  firm 
to  give  stability  to  the  structure,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  soil  in  all  directions.  0 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dispositions  that  have  been 
tried  with  success  in  this  case.  Short  piles  from  6  to  12  feet 
long,  and  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  are  driven  into  the 
soil  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  crowded,  over  an  area 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  structure  is  to  occu- 
py. The  heads  of  the  piles  are  accurately  brought  to  a  level 
to  receive  a  grills^  and  platform ;  or  else  a  myer  of  clay, 
from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  is  laid  over  the  area  thus  prepared  with 
piles,  and  is  either  solidly  rammed  in  layers  of  a  foot  thick, 
or  submitted  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  for  some  time  before 
commencing  the  foundations.  The  object  of  preparing  the 
bed  in  this  manner  is  to  give  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil  all 
the  firmness  possible,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  compression 
from  the  piles ;  and  when  this  has  been  effected,  to  pix)cure  a 
firm  bed  for  the  lowest  course  of  the  foundation  by  tlie  gril- 
lage, or  clay  bed ;  by  these  means  the  whole  pressure  will  be 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  area.  Tliis  case 
is  also  one  in  which  a  bed  oi  b^ton  would  replace,  with  great 
advantage,  either  the  one  of  clay,  or  the  grillage. 
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The  purpoBes  to  whicH  the  short  piles  are  applied  in  this 
case  is  difPerent  from  the  object  to  be  attained  usually  in  the 
employment  of  piles  for  foundations ;  which  is  to  transmit  the 
weight  of  the  structure  that  rests  on  the  piles,  to  a  iirm  in- 
compressible soil,  overlaid  by  a  compressible  one,  that  does 
not  offer  sufficient  firmness  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

431.  Foundations  on  Piles.  When  a  firm  soil  is  overlaid 
by  one  of  a  compressible  character,  and  its  distance  below  the 
surface  is  such  tnat  it  can  be  reached  by  piles  of  ordinary  di- 
mensions, they  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  plan, 
when  they  can  be  rendered  durable,  on  account  of  their 
economy  and  the  security  they  afford. 

To  prepare  the  bed  to  receive  the  foundations  in  this  case, 
strong  piles  are  driven,  at  equal  distances  apart,  over  the  en- 
tire area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  These  piles  are 
driven  until  they  meet  with  a  firm  stratum  below  the  com- 
pressible one,  which  offers  sufiScient  resistance  to  prevent  them 
irom  penetrating  farther. 

Piles  are  generally  from  9  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
length  not  above  20  times  the  diameter,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  bend  under  the  stroke  of  the  ram.    They  are  pre- 

Sared  for  driving  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark,  and  paring 
own  the  knots,  so  that  tne  friction,  in  driving,  may  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible.  The  head  of  tlie  pile  is  usually 
encircled  by  a  strong  hoop  of  vn-ought  irori,  to  prevent  the  pile 
from  being  split  by  the  action  of  the  ram.    The  foot  of  the 

Eile  may  receive  a  alioe  formed  of  ordinary  boiler  iron,  well 
tted  and  spiked  on ;  or  a  cast-iron  shoe  of  a  suitable  form 
for  penetrating  the  soil  may  be  cast  around  a  wrought-iron 
bolt,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  pile. 


Fig.  81  ie[imaouta  •  notion  through  tho  axis  cC  a  OMt-lwn  rtioe  aafl  wruugMt- 
iron  bolt  for  »  pile. 


432.  Scre-w  Piles.  In  localities  where  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  resort  to  any  of  the  usual  means  of  foundations, 
as  on  sandpits,  or  on  beds  of  a  soft  conglomerate  formed 
of  shells,  clay,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  are  found  on  our 
Southern  coasts,  iron  screw  piles  have  been  used  with  success, 
particularly  for  light-house  structures  of  ircm. 
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These  piles  have  the  screws  of  different  forms  according  to 
the  soil  they  are  to  be  used  in.  The  point  being  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  thread  of  the  B6rew  very  broad,  for  loose 


Fig.  84. 


Tlg.8S. 


Figi.  88,  84,  8S.    EleTBdonB  oC  toreir  pOei  for  loota,  flxm  and  hud  or  rooky  loll  reipeotlyely. 
▲,  aawel;  B,  thread  of 


soils ;  the  point  becoming  sharper  and  the  thread  of  the  screw 
more  narrow  as  the  soil  becomes  harder. 

Disk  Piles.    In  some  parts  of  India  this  species  of  pile  has 
been  advantageously  emjuoyed. 


A 


I 


L 


ng>88.   BlBiTalifln  of  •  dlik  pOo.    A,  iliaft ;  B,  dlao ;  0,  wfttar-iioia. 


B 


These  piles  are  made  hollow  of  iron,  and  have  a  circular 
disk  attached  to  the  foot.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  disk  to 
allow  water  to  pass  through. 

Pile  Engines.  A  machine,  termed  z,mle  engine^  is  used 
for  driving  piles.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  uprights 
firmly  connected  at  top  by  a  cross  piece,  and  of  a  ram,  or 
tnankey  of  cast  iron,  for  driving  the  pile  by  a  force  of  per- 
cussion. Two  kinds  of  engines  are  in  use ;  the  one  termed  a 
crab  enginey  from  the  machinery  used  to  hoist  the  ram  to  the 
height  from  which  it  is  to  fall  on  the  pile ;  the  other  the  ring- 
ing  engine^  from  the  monkey  being  raised  by  the  sudden  pidl 
of  several  men  upon  a  rope,  by  which  the  ram  is  drawn  up  a 
few  feet  to  descend  on  the  pile. 

The  crab  engine  is  by  far  the  more  powerful  machine,  but 
on  this  account  is  inapplicable  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  driving 
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of  caBt-iron  pflee,  where  the  force  of  the  blow  might  destroy 
the  pile ;  also  in  long  slender  piles  it  may  cauBe  the  pile  to 
spring  BO  much  as  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  subsoiL 
The  aUam  pile  drwer  is  but  a  modification  of  the  avb 
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Shaw's  gunpowder  pile  driver  cotmists  essentially  of  two 
uprights  or  guides,  between  which  are  placed  the  ram  and 

Eowder  chamber.  The  latter  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
aving  a  socket  in  its  lower  end,  and  a  powder  chamber  at 
the  upper.  The  ram  differs  from  that  in  ordinair  use  only 
by  having  a  plunger  made  to  fit  the  powder  chamber,  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  cyundrical  cavity  at  top,  extending  about  half 
way  down.  At  any  convenient  point  on  the  guides  is  placed 
a  piston  made  to  fit  into  the  ram,  to  take  the  place  of  an  air- 
cushion  in  taking  up  the  recoil,  in  case  the  charge  should  be 
toogreat. 

Work  is  begun  by  placing  the  powder  chamber  on  top  of 
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the  pfle  to  be  driven,  putting  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  and 
allowing  the  ram  to  fall.  The  explosion  of  the  cartridge 
throws  tne  ram  up  and  drives  the  pile  down  proportional^. 
Another  cartridge  is  thrown  in  and  the  operation  repeated. 
The  only  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  is  tiie  size  of  the 
cartridges  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  supplied. 


# 


Fig.  »  miwiiinti  Hm  o«pifeH&  for  dttfing  tenm  pDm  bj 

A,  abaft  of  pile. 

Bf  RCT0W. 

C,  capitaB. 

X>,  tRper  of  shaft  to  fit  Into  iodtet  of  nest  Motloii  abov*. 

B,  bolt  fMtanlag  aoolbitof  ifaaft  to  taper  (rfnast 
loir. 


For  driving  screw-piles  a  capstan  is  fitted  to  the  head  of 
the  pile,  and  motion  communicated  to  the  pile  either  by  men 
taking  hold  of  the  capstan  bars  and  walking  around  with 
them,  or  by  attaching  an  endless  rope  or  chain  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bars,  and  setting  it  in  motion  by  machinery. 

For  setting  disk-piles,  water  is  forced  down  through  the 
hole  in  the  disk,  and  prcxluces  a  scour  from  under  the  pile 
which  gradually  sinks  to  its  place. 

The  manner  of  driving  piles,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  forced  into  the  subsoil,  will  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  heavy  blow  will  effect 
less  than  several  slighter  blows,  and  that  piles  after  an  inter- 
val between  successive  volleys  of  blows  can  with  difficulty  be 
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started  at  first.  In  eome  cases  the  pile  breaks  below  the  snr- 
f ace,  and  continues  to  yield  to  the  olows  by  the  fibres  of  the 
lower  extremity  being  crushed.  These  difliculties  require 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Piles  should 
be  driven  to  an  unyielding  subsoil.  The  French  civil  engi- 
neers have,  however,  adopted  a  rule  to  stop  the  driving  when 
the  pile  has  arrived  at  its  ahsolute  stoppage^  this  bein^  mea- 
sured bv  the  further  penetration  into  the  subsoil  ot  about 
•j^ths  or  an  inch,  caused  by  a  volley  of  thirty  blows  from  a 
ram  of  800  lbs.,  falling  from  a  height  of  5  feet  at  each  blow, 

433.  If  the  head  of  a  pile  has  to  be  driven  below  the  level 
to  which  the  ram  descends,  another  pile,  termed  dk  punchy  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  A  cast-iron  socket  of  a  suitable  form 
embraces  the  head  of  the  pile  and  the  foot  of  the  punch,  and 
the  effect  of  the  blow  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  pimch 
to  the  pile. 

434.  When  a  pile,  from  breaking  or  any  other  cause,  has 
to  be  drawn  out,  it  is  done  by  using  a  long  beam  as  a  lever 
for  the  purpose ;  the  pile  being  attached  to  the  lever  by  a 
chain  or  rope,  suitably  adjusted. 

435.  The  number  of  piles  required  will  be  regulated  by 
the  weight  of  the  structure.  Where  the  piles  are  driven  to  a 
firm  subsoil,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  working  strain  of 
1000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  cross  section  at  top.  In 
the  contrary  case,  and  where  the  resistance  offered  results 
mainly  from  that  of  friction  on  the  exterior  of  the  piles,  the 
working  strain  should  be  reduced  to  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  least  distance  apart  at  which  the  piles  can  be 
driven  with  ease  is  about  2J-  feet  between  their  centres.  If 
they  are  more  crowded  than  this,  they  may  force  each  other 
up  as  tliey  are  successively  driven.  When  this  is  found  to 
t«ie  place,  the  driving  should  be  commenced  at  the  centre  of 
the  area,  and  the  pile  should  be  driven  with  the  butt  end 
downward. 

436.  From  experiments  carefully  made  in  France,  it  appears 
that  piles  which  resist  only  in  virtue  of  the  friction  arising 
from  the  compression  of  the  soil,  cannot  be  subjected  with 
safety  to  a  load  greater  than  one-fifth  of  that  which  piles  of 
the  same  dimensions  will  safely  support  when  driven  into  a 
firm  soil. 

437.  After  the  piles  are  driven,  they  are  sawed  off  to  a 
level,  to  receive  a  grillage  and  platform  for  the  foundation. 
A  large  beam,  termed  a  capping^  is  first  placed  on  the  heads 
of  the  outside  row  of  piles,  to  wliich  it  is  fastened  bv  means 
of  wooden  pins^  or  tree-nailSj  driven  into  an  auger-hole  made 
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through  the  cap,  into  the  head  of  each  pile.  After  the  cap  is 
fitted,  longituainal  beams,  termed  strmg-jdeceSy  are  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  heads  of  each  row,  and  rest  at  each  extrem- 
ity on  the  cap,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  dove-tail  joint 
and  a  wooden  pin.  Another  series  of  beams,  termed  cross- 
pieces^  are  laid  crosswise  on  the  string-pieces,  over  the  heads 
of  each  row  of  piles.  The  cross  and  string  pieces  are  con- 
nected by  a  notch  cut  into  each,  so  that,  when  put  together, 
their  upper  surfaces  mskj  be  on  the  same  level,  and  they  are 
fastened  to  the  heads  of  the  piles  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
capping.  The  extremities  of  the  cross-pieces  rest  on  the  cap- 
ping, and  are  connected  with  it  like  the  string-pieces. 

^e  platform  is  of  thick  planks  laid  over  the  grillage,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  plank  resting  on  the  cappmg,  to  which, 
and  to  the  string  and  cross  pieces,  the  planks  are  &stened  by 
nails. 

The  capping  is  usually  thicker  than  the  cross  and  string 
pieces  by  the  mickness  of  the  plank ;  when  this  is  the  c^ise,  a 
rabate,  about  four  inches  wide,  must  be  made  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  capping,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  planks. 

438.  An  objection  is  made  to  the  platform  as  a  bed  for  the 
foundation,  owing  to  the  want  of  adhesion  between  wood  and 
mortar;  from  which,  if  any  unequal  settling  should  take 
place,  the  foundations  would  be  exposed  to  slide  off  the  plat- 
form. To  obviate  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the 
grillage  and  platform  by  a  layer  of  b^ton  resting  partly  on  . 
the  heads  of  tine  piles,  and  partly  on  the  soil  between  them. 
This  means  would  furnish  a  firm  bed  for  the  masonry  of  the 
foundations,  devoid  of  the  objections  made  to  the  one  of  tim- 
ber. 

To  counteract  any  tendency  to  sliding,  the  platform  may  be 
inclined  if  there  is  a  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  abutments  of  an  arch. 

438.  In  soils  of  alluvial  formation,  it  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  stratum  of  clay  on  the  surface,  underlaid  with  soft 
mud,  in  which  case  the  driving  of  short  piles  would  be  inju- 
rious, as  the  tenacity  of  the  stratum  of  clay  would  be  ae- 
Btroyed  by  the  operation.  It  would  be  better  not  to  disturb 
the  upper  stratum  in  this  case,  but  to  give  it  as  much  firmness 
as  possible,  by  ramming  it  with  a  heavy  beetle,  or  by  submit- 
ting it  to  a  heavy  pressure. 

The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Seekonk  river  are  formed 
of  clusters  of  piles  driven  through  the  mud  to  a  firm  subsoil. 

These  piles  are  of  hard  Soumem  or  yellow  pine,  hewn  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
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stick,  throagfaont  their  whole  length.  They^  are  arraaged  in 
gToupe  of  twelve,  except  in  five  cliiaters  under  the  draw. 
Eight  of  the  piles  in  the  clusters  of  twelve  have  their  oateide 
corners  taken  off  to  allow  the  flanges  of  the  cj'linders  to  pass 
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down  by  them.  The  piles  forming  each  of  these  clusters  are 
firmly  bolted  together  with  inch  and  a  quarter  bolts.  These 
cluBters  are  incased  with  cast-iron  cvlinders,  extending  from 
ten  inches  above  the  piling  in  the  di-aw  pier,  and  sixteen  or 
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twenty  iDchee  in  the  others,  to  fonr  and  six  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  cmst  The  eylindera  are  six  and  five  feet  in  diameter 
for  the  lai^  and  small  cIusteiB,  and  the  void  space  left  be- 
tween them  and  the  clusters  is  filled  in  with  good  concrete. 

440.  Files  and  sheeting  piles  of  cast  iron  have  been  nsed 
with  complete  success  in  England,  both  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poees  of  cofferdams,  and  for  permanent  structures  for  wharf- 
ing.  The  piles  have  been  cast  of  a  variety  of  forms ;  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  cast  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  excavat- 
ing the  eoil  within  the  pile  ae  it  was  driven,  and  thus  facili- 
tate its  penetration  into  the  subsoil.  Fig.  40  represents  a 
horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  more  recent  arrangements  of 
iron  piles  and  sheeting  piles. 


rig.  4D  Rpnnti  ■  horlionUl  auction  of  ut  ■[T*)ls«ngiu  of  pile*  uul  ihoMJnjt  pIlM  ti 

a,  *>"-'*- g  F^  with  a  lip  c  Id  oorB  U>B  JalDt  b«tVMn  tl  ud  llw  DUt  iliwitJng  j/Oa, 

i,  pOM  with  >  Up  on  «cta  alile. 

tit  flheetlDg  plLe  Lappod  br  pll«  uid  shntbiff  pUt  iwxt  liL 

i,  tiba  at  pUd  ud  ibedliie  pllea. 

441.  Sand  has  also  been  used  with  advant^  to  form  a  bed 
for  foundations  in  a  very  compressible  soil.  For  this  pui^yoee 
a  trench  is  {Fig.  40)  excavatea,  and  filled  with  sand ;  me  sand 
being  spread  in  layers  of  about  9  inches,  and  each  layer  being 
fixm^  settled  by  a  heavy  beetle,  before  laying  the  Qoxt.     Q 


water  should  make  rapidly  in  the  trench,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  pack  the  sand  in  layers.    Instead,  therefore,  of 
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opening  a  tronch,  holes  about  6  feet  deep,  and  6  inchee  in 
diameter  (Fig.  42),  Bhould  be  niade  by  means  of  a  abort  pile, 
OB  close  together  as  practicable ;  when  the  pile  is  withdrawn 
from  the  hole  it  is  immediately  filled  with  sand.  To  cauae 
the  sand  to  pack  firmly,  it  should  be  slightly  moistened  before 
pladBg  it  in  the  holes  or  trench. 


Fig,  4S. — RapTMonta  j 


Sand,  when  used  in  this  way,  poBsesses  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  assuming  a  new  position  or  equilibrium  and  stability, 
ehould  the  soil  on  whicn  it  is  laid  yield  at  any  of  its  points. 
Not  only  does  this  take  place  along  the  base  of  tlie  sand  bed, 
but  also  along  the  edges,  or  sides,  when  these  are  enclosed  by 
the  sides  of  the  trencli  made  to  receive  the  bed.     Thia  last 

£>int  offers  also  some  additional  security  against  yielding  in  a 
teral  direction.  The  bed  of  sand  must,  in  all  cases,  receive' 
sufficient  thickiiess  to  cause  the  pressure  on  its  upper  surface 
to  be  distributed  over  the  entire  oase. 

442.  "When,  from  the  flnidity  of  the  soil,  the  vertical  pres- 
sure of  tlie  sti'ucture  causes  the  soil  to  rise  around  tlie  bed, 
this  action  may  be  counteracted  either  by  scooping  out  the 
Boil  to  some  depth  around  the  bed  and  replacing  it  by  another 
of  a  more  compact  nature,  well  rammed  in  layers,  or  with  any 
rubbish  of  a  solid  character ;  or  else  a  mass  of  loose  stone 
may  be  placed  over  tlie  surface  exterior  to  the  bed,  whenever 
the  character  of  the  structure  will  warrant  the  expense. 

443.  Precautions  against  Lateral  Yielding.  Tlie  soils 
which  have  been  termed  compreaaible,  strictly  si>eaking,  yield 
only  by  the  displacement  of  their  particles  either  in  a  lateral 
direction,  or  upward  around  the  structure  laid  upon  them. 
"Where  this  action  arises  from  the  effect  of  a  vertical  weight, 
oniformly  distributed  over  the  base  of  the  bed,  the  preceding 
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metliods  for  giving  permanent  Btabilitj  to  stractnre  present 
all  requisite  secarity.  Bnt  when  the  structure  is  subjected 
alao  to  a  lateral  pressure,  as,  for  example,  that  which  would 
arise  from  the  action  of  a  bank  of  earth  resting  againat  the 
back  of  a  wall,  additional  means  of  security  are  demanded. 

One  of  the  most  obvions  expedients  in  this  case  is  to  drive 
a  row  of  strong  square  pilee  in  jnxtapoeition  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  exterior  edges  of  the  bed.  This  expedient 
is,  however,  only  of  service  wnere  the  piles  attain  either  an 
incompressible  soil,  or  one  at  least  firmer  than  that  on  which 
the  bed  immediately  rests.  For  otherwise,  as  is  obvious,  the 
piles  only  serve  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  yielding  soil  in 
contact  with  them.  But  where  they  are  driven  into  a  firm 
soil  below,  they  gain  a  fixed  point  of  resistance,  and  the  only 
insecurity  they  offer  is  either  oy  the  rupture  of  the  piles,  from 
the  cross  stram  upon  them,  or  from  me  yielding  of  the  firm 
subsoil,  from  the  same  cause. 

In  case  the  piles  reach  a  firm  subsoil,  it  will  be  beet  to  scoop 
out  the  upper  yielding  soil  before  driving  the  piles  and  to  fill 
in  between  and  around  them  with  loose  broken  stone  (Fie.  43). 
This  will  give  the  piles  greater  stifEness,  and  effectually  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  at  top. 


When  the  piles  cannot  be  secured  by  attaining  a  firm  sub- 
soil, it  will  be  better  to  drive  them  around  the  area  at  some 
distance  from  the  bed,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  to  place 
horizontal  buttresses  of  masonry  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
bed  to  the  piles.  By  this  arrangement  some  additional  secu- 
rity is  gained  from  the  counter-pressure  of  the  soil  enclosed 
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between  the  bed  and  the  wall  of  piles.  Bai  it  ib  obvious  that 
nnleee  the  piles  in  this  case  are  cuiven  into  a  &mer  soil  than 
that  on  which  the  Btracture  reets,  there  will  still  be  danger  of 
yielding. 

In  using  horizontal  buttresses,  the  stone  of  which  they  we 
constructed  should  be  ditjssed  with  care;  their  extremities 
near  the  wall  of  piles  should  be  connected  by  horizontal 
arches  (Fig.  44),  to  distribute  the  pressure  more  unifonalT ; 
and  where  there  ib  an  upward  preBaure  of  the  soil  around  the 
structure,  arieing  from  its  weignt,  the  buttresses  ought  to  be 
in  the  form  of  reversed  arches. 

In  buttresses  of  thiB  kind,  as  likewise  in  broad  areas  resting 
on  a  veiT  yielding  soil,  since  as  much  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  breaking  by  their  own  weight  as  from  any 
other  cause,  it  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  Something 
may  be  done  for  this  purpose  by  ramming  the  earth  around 
the  structure  with  a  heavy  beetle,  when  it  can  be  made  more 
compact  by  this  means  ;  or  else  a  part  of  the  upper  soil  may 
be  removed,  and  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  more  compact  natoie 
which  may  be  rammed  in  layers. 


Fig,  44  npnanli  Uh  munHF  l.    ,__. 
' —  -  — '— "-^g  ^f^  from  jlcMlng  ta 
It  bdilEid  Et,  hy  nilDg  br 


The  following  methods,  where  they  can  be  resorted  to,  and 
where  the  character  of  the  structure  will  justify  the  expense, 
have  been  found  to  offer  the  best  security  in  the  case  in  quee- 
tion. 

When  the  bed  can  be  buttressed  in  front  with  an  embank- 
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ment,  a  low  connter-wall  (Fig.  45)  may  be  bnilt  parallel  to 
the  ed^re  of  the  bed,and  some  10  or  12  feet  from  it ;  between 
this  wall  and  the  bed  a  reversed  arch  connecting  the  two  may 
be  bnilt,  and  a  surcharge  of  earth  of  a  compact  character  and 
'well  rammed,  may  be  placed  against  the  counter-wall  to  act 
bj  its  coonter-presenre  against  the  lateral  pressure  upon  the 
bed. 


When  the  bed  cannot  be  buttressed  in  front,  as  in  qnay 
walls,  a  grillage  and  piatfurra  supported  on  piles  (Fig.  46) 
may  be  built  to  the  rear  from  the  back  of  the  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  embankment  against  the  back  of 
the  wall,  and  preventing  the  efiFect  which  its  pressure  on  the 
subsoil  might  nave  in  thrusting  forward  the  bed  of  the  foonda- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  land  ties  of  iron  will  give  great 
additional  Becuri^r,  when  a  fixed  point  in  rear  of  the  wall  can 
be  found  to  attach  them  firmly. 


B,Kation 

a,  plla  rapportlnc  tli*  grillaf*  *ad  pM- 

i,  IcnH  stoaa,  ftmnliig  ■  am  b«d  nndw 

theplMfomu. 
(^  t^ln  mppoctincttHiilaUinid  teUod 
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FOtnn>ATrOKB  of  BTBUOrnBES  IN  WATEB. 

444.  In  laying  foundations  in  water,  two  diflScnlties  have 
to  be  overcome,  Doth  of  which  require  great  resources  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  The  first  is  found  in  the 
means  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  bed  of  the  foundation ; 
and  the  second  in  securing  the  bed  from  the  action  of  water, 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  foundations.  The  last  is  generally 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  the  two ;  for  a  current  of  water 
will  gradually  wear  away,  not  only  every  variety  of  loose  soils, 
but  also  the  more  tender  rocks,  such  as  most  varieties  of  sand- 
stone, and  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  rocks,  particularly 
when  they  are  stratified,  or  are  of  a  loose  texture. 

445.  To  prepare  the  bed  of  a  foundation  in  stagnant  water 
the  only  dimculty  that  presents  itself  is  to  exclude  the  water 
from  the  area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  If  the  depth 
of  water  is  not  over  4  feet,  this  is  done  by  surrounding  the 
area  with  an  ordinary  water-tight  dam  of  clay,  or  of  some 
other  binding  earth.  For  this  purpose,  a  shallow  trench  is 
formed  aromid  the  area,  by  removing  the  soft  or  loose  stratum 
on  the  bottom ;  the  foundation  of  flie  dam  is  commenced  by 
filling  this  trench  with  the  clay,  and  the  dam  is  made  by 
spreading  successive  layers  of  clay  about  one  foot  thick,  and 
pressing  each  layer  as  it  is  spread  to  render  it  more  compact. 
When  the  dam  is  completed,  the  water  is  pumped  out  rrom 
the  enclosed  area,  and  the  bed  for  tlie  foundation  is  prepared 
as  on  dry  land. 

446.  When  the  depth  of  stagnant  water  is  over  4  feet,  and 
in  running  water  of  any  deptn,  the  ordinary  dam  must  be 
replaced  by  the  cofFer-dam.  This  construction  consists  of 
two  rows  01  plank,  termed  sheeting  pileSy  driven  into  the  soil 
vertically,  forming  thus  a  coflFer-worE,  between  which  clay  or 
binding  earth,  termed  the  jpvddling^  is  filled  in,  to  form  a 
water-tight  dam  to  exclude  the  water  from  the  area  enclosed. 

The  arrangement,  construction,  and  dimensions  of  coflFer^ 
dams  depend  on  their  specific  object,  the  depth  of  water,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  whidi  the  cofFer-dam  rests. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  width  of  the  dam  be- 
tween the  sheeting  piles  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  serve  as 
a  scafiFolding  for  flie  machinery  and  materials  required  about 
the  work.   This  is  peculiarly  requisite  where  thd  coflFer-dam  en- 
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cloees  an  isolated  poeition  removed  from  the  shore.  The 
interior  epat^  enclosed  b;  the  dun  shonld  have  the  reqaiBite 
capacity  for  receiving  the  bed  of  the  foondatione,  and  each 
materials  and  machinery  as  may  be  required  within  the  dam. 

The  width  or  thickness  of  the  coner-dam,  by  which  is 
onderstood  the  distance  between  the  sheeting  piles,  should  be 
sndicient  not  only  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  but  to  form, 
by  the  weight  of  the  puddling,  in  combination  with  the  resis- 
tance of  the  timber-work,  a  wall  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  horizontal  pressore  of  the  water  on  the  exterior,  when  the 
interior  space  is  pnmped  dry.  The  resistance  offered  by  the 
weight  of  the  puddling  to  the  preesure  of  the  water  can  be 
e^i^  calculated ;  that  offered  by  the  timber-work  will  depend 
npou  the  manner  in  which  the  framing  is  arranged,  and  the 
means  taken  to  stay  or  buttress  the  dam  from  the  enclosed 
space. 

The  most  simple  and  the  usual  constractioti  of  a  ooffer-dam 


a,  ibaMjiig  pUs. 

■bHtdngpllM. 
A,  pnddUiic. 


(Pig.  47)  consists  in  driving  a  row  of  ordinary  atraight  piles 
around  the  area  to  be  enclosed,  placing  their  centre  lines  aoont 
4  feet  asunder.  A  second  row  is  driven  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  respective  piles  being  the  same  distance  apart ;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre  lines  of  tlie  two  rows  being  so  regu- 
lated as  to  leave  the  requisite  thickness  between  the  sheeting 
Eilee  for  the  dam.  The  piles  of  each  row  are  connected  by  a 
(mzontal  beam  of  square  timber,  tenned  a  siring  or  wala 
jnec^,  placed,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  highest  water  line,  and 
H 
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notched  and  bolted  to  each  pile.  The  Btring  pieces  of  the 
inner  row  of  piles  are  plaoed  on  the  side  next  to  the  area 
encloBed,  and  tnose  of  the  outer  row  on  the  outside.  Cross 
beams  of  square  timber  connect  the  string  pieces  of  the  two 
rows  upon  which  they  are  notched,  serving  both  to  prevent 
the  rows  of  piles  from  spreading  from  the  pressure  that  may 
be  thrown  on  them  and  as  a  joisting  for  the  scaffolding.  On 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  rows  interior  string  pieces  are  placed, 
about  the  same  level  with  the  exterior,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  both  as  guides  and  supports  for  the  sheeting  piles. 
The  sheeting  piles  being  well  jomted  are  driven  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  against  the  interior  string  pieces.  A  third  course 
of  string  or  ribbon  pieces  of  smaller  scantling  confine,  by 
means  of  large  spikes,  the  sheeting  piles  against  the  interior 
string  pieces. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  thickness  of  the  dam  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  timber  oi  which  the  coffer-work  is  made  will  de- 
pend upon  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water,  when  the 
mterior  space  is  pumped  dry.  For  extraordinary  depths,  the 
engineer  would  not  act  prudently  were  he  to  neglect  to  verify 
by  calculation  the  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  and  re- 
sistance ;  but  for  ordinary  depths  under  10  feet,  a  rule  fol- 
lowed is  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  dam  10  feet ;  and  for 
depths  over  10  feet  to  give  an  additional  thickness  of  one  foot 
for  every  additional  depth  of  three  feet.  This  rule  will  give 
everjr  security  against  nitrations  through  the  body  of  the  dam, 
but  it  might  not  give  suflScient  strengui  unless  the  scantling 
of  the  coSer-work  were  suitably  increased  in  dimensions. 

In  very  deep  tidal  water,  coffer-dams  have  been  made  in 
offsets,  by  using  three  ix)ws  of  sheeting  piles  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  greater  thickness  to  the  dam  below  the  low-water 
level.  In  such  cases  strong  square  piles  closely  jointed  aad 
tongued  and  grooved,  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
sheeting  piles. 

Besides  providing  against  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water, 
suitable  dimensions  must  be  given  to  the  sheeting  piles,  in 
order  that  they  may  sustain  the  pressure  arising  from  the  pud- 
dling when  the  interior  space  is  emptied  (3  water.  This 
pressure  against  the  interior  sheeting  piles  may  be  further 
increased  by  that  of  the  exterior  water  upon  the  exterior 
sheeting  piles,  should  the  pressure  of  the  latter  be  greater 
than  the  former.  To  provide  more  securely  against  the  effect 
of  these  pressures,  intermediate  string  pieces  may  be  placed 
against  tne  interior  row  of  piles  before  the  sheeting  piles  are 
driven ;  and  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dam  on  the  interior  may 
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be  buttressed  by  cross  pieces  reaching  across  the  top  stomg 
pieces,  and  bj  horizontal  beams  placea  at  intermediate  points 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  tne  dam. 

The  main  inconvenience  met  with  in  coffer-dams  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  leakage  under  the  dam.  In 
all  cases  the  piles  must  be  driven  into  a  firm  stratum,  and  the 
sheeting  piles  should  equally  have  a  firm  footing  in  a  tena- 
cious compact  substratum.  When  an  excavation  is  requisite 
on  the  interior,  to  uncover  the  subsoil  on  which  the  bed  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  laid,  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  driven 
at  least  as  deep  as  this  point,  and  somewhat  below  it  if  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  driving  does  not  prevent  it 

The  puddling  should  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  tenacious 
clay  and  sand,  as  this  mixture  settles  better  than  pure  clay 
alone.  Before  placing  the  puddling,  all  the  soft  mud  ana 
loose  soil  between  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted ;  the  puddling  should  be  placed  in  and  compressed  in 
layers,  care  being  taken  to  agitate  the  water  as  little  as  prac- 
ticable. 

With  requisite  care  coffer-dams  may  be  used  for  founda- 
tions in  any  depth  of  water,  provided  a  water-tight  bottoming 
can  be  found  for  the  pudaling.  Sandy  bottoms  offer  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  depth  of 
water  is  over  5  feet,  extraordinary  precautions  are  requisite 
to  prevent  leakage  under  the  pudalmg. 

When  the  depm  of  water  is  over  10  feet,  particularly  where 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  several  feet  of  soft  mud,  or  of  loose 
soil,  below  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  to  obtain  a 
firm  stratum  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation,  additional  precau- 
tions will  be  requisite  to  give  sufficient  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles  against  the  pressure  of  the  puddling,  to  provide 
against  leakage  under  the  puddling,  and  to  strengthen  the 
dam  against  me  pressure  of  the  exterior  water,  when  the  inte- 
rior space  is  pumped  dry  and  excavated.  The  best  means  for 
these  ends,  when  the  locality  will  admit  of  their  application, 
is  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  dam,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, by  using  piles  and  sheeting  piles,  giving  to  the  latter 
additional  points  of  support,  by  intermediate  string  pieces 
between  the  one  at  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and  to 
form  a  strong  framing  of  timber  for  a  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles,  giving  to  it  the  dimensions  of  the  area  to  be 
enclosed.  The  framework  (Fig.  48)  may  be  composed  of 
upright  square  beams,  placed  at  suitable  distances  apart,  de- 
pending on  the  strength  required,  upon  which  square  string 
pieces  are  bolted  at  suitable  distances  from  the  top  to  the 
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bottom,  the  bottom  string  restiug  on  the  snrface  of  the  mad. 
The  Btriag  pieces,  serving  as  supportB  for  the  sheeting  piles, 
must  be  on  the  sides  of  the  upnghts  towards  the  puddling, 
and  their  faces  in  the  same  vertical  plane.    Between  each 


Sair  of  opposite  nprights  horizontal  shores  may  be  placed  at 
le  points  opposite  the  position  of  the  string  pieces,  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  of  the  dam  to  the  pressure  of  the  water ; 
the  top  shores  extending  entirely  across  the  dam,  and  being 
notched  on  the  top  string  pieces.  The  interior  shores  most 
be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  ont  as  the  ma- 
flonry  on  the  interior  is  built  np,  replacing  them  by  other 
shores  resting  against  the  masonry  itself. 

447.  Caisson  and  Cribwork  Cofifar-dama.  In  the  cod- 
Btruction  of  the  fonndations  for  the  piers  and  abntments  of 
the  Victoria  tubular  iron  railroad  bridge  over  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  the  engineers  had  to  contend  agdnst 
nrniBoal  diEEciilties  ;  in  a  rocky  bottom  covered  with  boulders, 
which  prevented  the  use  of  piles ;  and  in  a  swift  current, 
bringing  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year  enormous  fields  or 
ice,  me  effects  of  which  none  of  tlie  ordinary  methods  of 
caisson  or  coffer-dams  could  have  withstood. 

These  diiJiculties  were  successfully  met,  in  some  cases  by 
the  use  of  a  large  water-tight  caisson,  shown  in  plan  (Fig.  49), 
and  in  cross-section  (Fig.  51),  of  such  a  form  and  dimensiona 
as  to  leave  a  sufficient  interior  area,  between  its  interior  sides, 
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for  a  coffer-dam,  and  for  the  ground  to  be  occupied  for  the 
construction  of  the  foundations  of  the  pier.  In  others  (Fig. 
51),  where,  from  the  velocity  of  the  current,  the  caissons, 
from  their  great  bulk,  proved  unmana^able,  by  enclosing  the 
area  to  be  occupied  by  crib-work,  sunk  upon  the  bottom  and 
heavily  laden  with  stone;  and  exterior  to  this  forming  a 
second  similar  enclosure;  and  then,  by  means  of  sheeting 
piles,  supported  against  the  opposite  sides  of  these  two  en- 
closures, forming  a  coffer-dam  between  them. 


Fig.  49.    Flan  of  oaiisoiL  B,  Detadied  «Dd. 

A,  A,  aideB  of  caiaaon.  C,  Paddling. 

D,  Flan  of  pier  of  bridge. 

The  caisson  (Fiff.  49^  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  two  sides 
and  up-stream  weoge-snaped  head,  and  a  rectangular-shaped 

Sortion  B,  which  fitted  in  between  the  two  sides,  forming  the 
own-stream  end,  and  which  could  be  detached  and  floated 
off  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  caisson. 

The  caisson  (Fiff.  60)  was  flat-bottomed,  with  vertical  sides; 
and  it  was  provided  with  a  strong  flat  deck,  to  receive  the 
workshops,  machinery,  and  materials  for  pumping,  dredging, 
and  the  construction  of  the  masonry. 

When  placed  in  position,  it  was  moored  to  a  loaded,  sunken 
crib-work  up-stream;  and,  besides  the  exterior  guide-piles, 
long  two-incn  iron  bolts  were  inserted  into  holes  drilled  into 
the  solid  rock,  through  vertical  holes  bored  through  the  piles. 
In  tliis  way,  through  the  bearing  of  the  piles  on  the  bottom, 
the  foothold  given  by  the  bolts  and  the  mooring-tackle,  the 
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caisBOD,  when  sunk,  waB  solidly  secured  against  accidents  from 
ntfts,  or  other  floating  bodies'. 


Fig.  BO.  CroHKOtlon  ot  Fig.  4B.  0',  CratKcClon  ol 


The  interior  Bides  of  the  cofFcr-dam  were  strongly  buttress- 
ed by  horizontal  beams,  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
These  beams  were  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
shorter  buttresses  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  coffer-dam 
and  pier  as  the  masonry  was  carried  up. 

The  eribwork  dams  were  constnicted  of  a  number  of  cribs, 
each  about  forty  feet  in  length,  wliiuh  were  placed  end  to  end 
to  form  the  sides  of  the  enclosures,  and  strongly  connected 
with  each  other.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  on  shore, 
and  towed  to  their  positions.  Some  were  constructed  in  the 
water  behind  mooring  cribs,  and  others  upon  the  ice  during 
the  winter,  and  sunk  in  position. 

A  flooring  (Fig.  51)  was  made,  about  midway  between  the 
top  and  bottom  ot  the  cribs,  to  receive  ti»e  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  cribs  were  loaded,  to  secure  them  from  the  effects 
of  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  its  spring  movement,  and  the 
collision  of  floating  bodies. 

Tlie  caiBB()nB  wore  not  of  adequate  strength  to  resist  the 
crush  of  the  ice,  and  had  to  he  pumped  out  and  removed  to  a 
secure  position  before  the  closing  of  the  river.  The  cribs 
were  planked  over  at  top,  and  remained  in  place  as  long  as  re- 
quired for  the  work. 

448,  When  the  bed  of  a  river  presents  a  rocky  surface,  ot 
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rock  covered  widi  but  a  few  feet  of  mud,  or  loose  soil,  cases 
may  occur  in  which  it  will  be  more  economical  and  equally 
safe  to  lay  a  bed  of  b^ton  without  exhausting  the  water  from 
the  area  to  be  built  on ;  enclosing  the  area,  before  throwing 
in  the  b4ton,  by  a  simple  coffer-work  formed  of  a  strong 
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Fig.  61.  OroM- section  of  cribwork  danu. 
A,  Interior  crib. 


B,  Bxterior  crib. 

C,  Puddling  and  sheeting  pilM. 


framework  of  uprights  and  horizontal  beams  and  sheeting 
piles.  The  framework  (Fig.  52)  in  this  case  is  composed  of 
uprights  connected  by  string  pieces  in  pairs;  each  pair  is 
notched  and  bolted  to  the  uprignts,  a  sufficient  interval  being 
left  between  them  for  the  insertion  of  the  sheeting  piles.  To 
secure  the  framework  to  the  rock,  it  may  be  requisite  to  drill 
holes  in  the  rock  to  receive  the  foot  of  each  upright.  The 
holes  may  be  drilled  by  means  of  a  long  iron  bar,  termed  a 
JumpeTy  which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  else  the  ordinary 
divinff-bell  may  be  employed.  This  machine  is  very  service- 
able m  all  similar  constructions  where  an  examination  of 
work  under  water  is  requisite,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  masonry  under  water.  The  framework  is  put 
together  on  land,  floated  to  its  position,  and  settled  upon  the 
rock ;  the  sheeting  piles  are  then  driven  into  close  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

449.  The  convenience  and  economy  resulting  from  the  use 
of  b^ton  for  the  beds  of  structures  raised  in  water  have  led 
General  Treussart  to  propose  a  plan  for  laying  beds  of  this 
material,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  their  strength  and 
imperm^bility  to  construct  a  coffer-dam  upon  them,  m  order 
to  carry  on  tne  superstructure  with  more  care.  To  effect 
this,  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  bed  (Fig.  53)  is  first  en- 
closed by  square  piles,  driven  in  juxtaposition  and  secured  at 
top  by  a  string  piece.  The  mud  and  loose  soil  are  then 
accept  fro.m  the  enclosed  area  to  the  firm  soil  on  which  the 
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bed  of  b^ton  is  to  be  laid.  The  bed  of  b^ton  ia  next  lud 
with  the  UBtial  precautionB,  and  while  it  ia  still  soft  a  second 
row  of  square  piles  is  driven  into  it,  also  in  jiuctapoeition,  and 


at  a  editable  diBtance  from  the  firet  for  the  thicknese  of  the 
dam ;  these  are  also  secured  at  top  by  a  string  piece.  Cross 
pieces  are  notched  upon  the  string  pieces,  to  secure  the  rows  of 
piles  and  form  a  scanolding.  An  ordinary  puddling  ia  placed 
in  between  the  rows  of  piles,  and  the  interior  space  is  piimped 
dry. 

Should  the  soil  under  the  bed  of  b^ton  be  permeable,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  base  of  the  bed  may  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  bed  and  the  dam  upon  it,  when  the  water  is  taken 
from  the  interior  space.  A  proper  calcnlation  will  show 
whether  this  danger  ia  to  be  apprehended,  and  should  it  be, 
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itaial  weight  most  be  placed  on  the  dam,  or  the  bed 
bdtoQ,  before  exhausting  the  interior. 


460.  When  the  depth  of  water  is  great,  or  when,  from  the 
permeability  of  the  boU  at  the  bottom,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
Tent  leakage,  a  coffer-dam  may  be  a  leae  economical  method 
of  laying  Kiiindations  than  the  caieeon.  The  eaieaon  (fig.  54.) 
is  a  strong  water-tight  vessel  having  a  bottom  of  solid  heavy 
timber,  and  vertical  sides  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readi- 
ly detached  from  the  bottom.  The  following  is  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  caisson,  it,  like  the  cofFer-dam,  being  sub- 
ject to  changes  to  suit  it  to  the  locality.  The  bottom  of  the 
caisBon,  servmg  as  a  platform  for  the  foundation  course  of 
the  masonry,  is  made  level  and  of  heavy  timber  laid  in  juxtar 
position,  the  ends  of  the  beams  being  confined  by  tenons  and 
screw-bolts  to  longitudinal  capping  pieces  ai  lai^r  dimen- 
uons.  The  sides  of  tlie  box  are  usually  vertical.  The  sides 
are  formed  of  upright  pieces  of  scantling  covered  with  thick 
piank,  the  eeamB  being  carefully  calked  to  make  the  caisson 
water-tight.  Thg  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  are  inserted 
into  shallow  mortises  made  in  the  capping.  The  arrange- 
ment for  detaching  the  sides  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner:  Sti'ong  hooks  of  wrought  iron  are  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caisson  at  the  sides  of  the  capping  piece,  c<>i-ie- 
epondiog  to  the  points  where  the  uprights  of  the  sides  are  iu- 


»erted  into  this  piece.  Pieces  of  Btroue  scantling  are  laid 
across  the  top. of  the  caissoa,  resti^  on  tne  opposite  uprights, 
upon  which  they  are  notched.  These  cross  pieces  project 
beyond  the  sides,  and  the  projectinff  parts  are  perforated  by 
an  anger-hole,  luge  enongn  to  receive  a  bolt  of  two  inchee  in 
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diameter.  The  object  of  Aeso  cross  pieces  is  twofold ;  the 
iiret  is  to  buttress  tne  sides  of  the  caisson  at  top  against  the 
exterior  pressure  of  the  water ;  and  tlie  second  is  to  serve  as 
a  point  of  support  for  a  long  bolt,  or  rod  of  iron,  with  an  eye 
at  the  lower  end,  into  whiyli  the  hook  on  the  capping  piece  is 
inserted,  and  a  screw  at  top,  to  which  a  nut  or  female  screw 
is  fitted,  and  which,  resting  on  the  cross  pieces  as  a  point  of 
support,  draws  the  bolt  tight,  and,  in  that  way,  attaaiee  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  caisson  firmly  together, 

A  bed  is  prepared  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  caisson,  by 
levelling  the  soil  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest,  if  it  beof 
a  suitable  cliaracter  to  receive  directly  the  foundation ;  or  by 
driving  large  piles  through  the  upper  compressible  strata  of 
the  soil  to  the  firm  stratum  beneath.  The  heads  of  the  piles 
are  sawed  off  on  a  level  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  caisson. 

To  settle  the  ctusson  on  its  bed,  it  is  floated  to  and  moored 
over  it ;  and  the  masonry  of  the  structure  is  commenced  and 
carried  up,  until  the  weight  grounds  the  caisson.  The  caisson 
should  be  so  contrived,  that  it  can  be  grounded,  and  after- 
wards raised,  in  case  that  the  bed  is  found  not  to  be  accurately 
levelled.  To  effect  this,  a  small  sliding  gate  should  be  placed 
in  the  ^de  of  the  caisson,  fur  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with 
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water  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  this  gate,  the  caisson  can  be 
filled  ana  ^roondedy  and  by  closing  the  gate  and  pumping  out 
the  water,  it  can  be  set  afloat. 

After  the  caisson  is  settled  on  its  bed,  and  the  masonry  of 
the  structure  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  sides 
are  detached  by  first  unscrewing  the  nuts  and  detaching  the 
rods  and  then  taking  off  the  top  cross  pieces.  By  first  filling 
the  caisson  with  water,  this  operation  of  detaching  the  sides 
can  be  more  easily  performed. 

451,  To  adjust  the  piles  before  they  are  driven,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  outward  by  the  operation  of  driving, 
a  strong  grating  of  heavy  timber,  ft)rmed  by  notching  cross 
and  longitudinal  pieces  on  each  other,  and  fastening  them 
firmly  together,  may  be  resorted  to.  This  grating  is  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  grillage ;  only  the  square  compart- 
ments between  the  cross  and  string  pieces  are  larger,  so  that 
they  may  enclose  an  area  .for  4  or  9  piles ;  and  instead  of  a 
single  row  of  cross  pieces,  the  grating  is  made  with  a  double 
row,  one  at  top,  the  other  at  fhe  bottom,  embracing  the  string 
pieces  on  which  they  are  notched. 

The  grating  may  be  fixed  in  its  position  at  any  depth  under 
water,  by  a  few  provisional  piles,  to  which  it  can  be  attached* 

452.  Where  the  area  occupied  by  a  structure  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  depth  of  water  great,  the  methods  which 
have  thus  far  been  explained  cannot  be  used.  In  such  cases, 
a  firm  bed  is  made  for  the  structure,  by  forming  an  artificial 
island  of  loose  heavy  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  spread  over 
the  area,  and  receive  a  batter  of  from  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base,  to  one  perpendicular  and  six  base,  according  to  the 
exposure  of  the  bed  to  the  effects  of  waves.  This  bed  is 
raised  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  structure,  and  the  foundation  is  com- 
menced upon  it. 

453.  It  18  important  to  observe,  that,  where  such  heavy  masses 
are  laid  upon  an  untried  soil,  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  the  bed  appears  entirely  to  have  settled  ;  nor 
even  then  if  there  be  any  danger  of  further  settling  taking 
place  from  the  additional  weight  of  the  structure.  Should 
any  doubts  arise  on  this  point,  the  bed  should  be  loaded  with 
a  provisional  weight,  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
templated structure,  and  this  weight  may  be  gradually  re- 
moved, if  composed  of  other  materials  than  those  required 
for  the  structure,  as  the  work  progresses. 

454.  To  give  perfect  security  to  foundations  in  running 
water,  the  soil  around  the  bed  must  be  protected  to  some  ex- 
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tent  from  the  action  of  the  current.  The  moet  ordinary 
method  of  effecting  this  is  by  throwing  in  loose  masses  of 
broken  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. This  method  wiU  rive  all  required  security,  where  the 
soil  is  not  of  a  shifting  character,  like  sand  and  graveL  To 
secure  a  soil  of  this  last  nature,  it  will  in  some  cases  be  neces- 
sary to  scoop  out  the  bottom  around  the  bed  to  a  depth  of 
from  8  to  6  feet,  and  to  fill  this  excavated  part  with  b^ton, 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  protected  from  the  wear  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  pebbles  carried  over  it  by  the  current, 
by  covering  it  with  broad  flat  flagging  stones. 

455.  When  the  bottom  is  composed  of  soft  mud  to  any 
great  depth,  it  may  be  protected  by  enclosing  the  area  witn 
sheeting  piles,  and  then  nlling  in  the  enclosed  space  with  frag- 
ments or  loose  stone.  If  the  mud  is  very  soft,  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  cover  the  area  with  a  grillage, 
or  with  a  layer  of  brushwood  laid^  compactly,  to  serve  as  a 
bed  for  the  loose  stone,  and  thus  form  a  more  stable  and  solid 
mass. 

456.  Pneumatic  Processes. — By  this  term  we  understand 
those  methods  of  obtaining  foundations  in  water,  in  which 
external  or  internal  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  active  agent 

These  processes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  the 
jplenum  pneumatic  and  the  vaauum  pneumatic,  the  former 
tenn  being  applied  to  the  case  where  the  pressure  of  con- 
densed air  is  employed  to  drive  the  water  out,  and  the  latter, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  employed  to  drive 
the  water  into  a  vacuum. 

457.  Pneumatio  Piles. — This  appellation  has  been  given 
to  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  used  in  the  place  of  ordinary  piles  to 
reacih  a  firm  subsoil  below  the  bed  of  a  river,  suitable  for  the 
character  of  the  superstructure  to  rest  upon  it,  which,  being 
made  air-tight  on  the  sides  and  ton,  but  left  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, are  sunk  to  the  required  depth,  by  rapidly  withdrawing 
the  air  within  them,  by  methods  to  be  described,  and  tlius 
causing  the  water  to  rush  in  through  the  open  bottom,  remo- 
ving in  its  flow  the  subsoil  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder,  and  allowing  it  to  sink  by  its  own  weight,  thus 
belonging  to  the  vacuum  pneumatic  class. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  and  put  together  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  water-pipes;  being  composed  of 
lengths  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  each  of  which  nas  an  interior 
flange  at  each  end,  with  holes  for  screw-bolts,  by  means  of 
which  and  a  disk  of  india-rubber,  inserted  between  the  con- 
necting flanges,  the  joints  are  made  air  and  water  tight. 
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In  tne  first  eesaye  at  this  mode  of  foundation,  the  cylinders 
were  sunk  by  simply  exhausting  the  internal  air,  in  toe  ordi- 
nary way,  above  the  water-level.  The  results,  however,  were 
not  satisfactory,  as  the  pile  sunk  very  slowly. 

The  next  step  (Fig.-  55)  was  to  connect  an  air-tight  cylin- 
drical vessel,  D,  by  means  of  a  tnbe  A,  with  a  stop-cock, 
with  the  interior  of  the  pile  A,  and  also  with  the  air-punip, 
by  another  tnbe  leading  to  the  pump  from  the  other  end.  In 
order  to  sink  the  pile,  the  commumcation  between  it  and  the 
exhaost  chamber  D  was  first  closed,  and  that  between  this 
chamber  and  air-pnmp  opened.  The  air  was  then  drawn 
from  D  until  a  sufiicient  vacuum  was  produced,  when  the 
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communion  with  the  pump  was  closed,  and  that  with  the  pile- 
opened,  allowinKthe  air  to  flow  from  it  into  the  chamber  with 
coBBiderable  velocity.  This  sndden  distarbance  of  the  equi- 
librituu  between  the  external  and  internal  pressures  on  the- 
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pile  caused  it  to  descend  instantaneously  and  rapidly,  as  if 
struck  on  the  top  by  a  heavy  blow,  the  descent  continuing 
frequently  many  feet  until  an  equilibrium  among  the  forces 
was  i-estored. 

When  the  resistance  to  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  was 
found  to  be  too  great,  either  from  some  obstruction  met  with 
at  the  bottom,  or  from  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  itself,  the  inge- 
nious expedient  was  hit  upon  to  force  the  water  from  within 
the  pile,  by  pumping  air  into  it,  and  thus  enable  workmen 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  and  remove  the  soil  or  other  ob- 
struction to  the  descent  The  plan  de^^8ed  for  this  purpose 
was  to  fit  another  air-tight  iron  cylindrical  vessel  C  to  the 
top  of  the  pile,  of  sufficient  diameter  and  height  to  hold 
several  workmen,  and  a  windlass  W,  arranged  with  an,  end- 
less rope  and  buckets  for  raising  the  excavated  soil  into  the 
chamber  C. 

The  chamber,  which  has  received  the  name  of  an  air-lock 
from  its  functions,  was  provided  with  an  upper  man-hole  M  at 
top  for  entering  the  lock,  and  one  N  in  the  bottom  for  enter- 
ing the  pile.  Each  man-hole  had  two  air-tight  valves,  one 
opening  outwards,  the  other  inwards.  Two  tubes,  C  and  D, 
with  stop-cocks,  furnished  an  air-passage  between  the  air  of 
the  pile  and  that  of  the  lock,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
external  air.  A  syphon-shaped  water-discharge  tube  B,  with 
a  stop-cock,  leads  from  below  the  level  of  the  inner  water 
surface  through  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  lock. 

The  operation  of  sinking  the  pile  by  first  exhausting  the 
air  from  the  exhaust  chamber  D,  was  tne  same  in  this  case 
as  in  the  preceding ;  the  upper  valves  of  either  man-hole  be- 
ing closea,  and  all  communication  between  the  external  air 
and  the  interior  of  the  pile  being  cut  off  by  means  of  the 
stop-cocks. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  to  remove  the  soil  or  any  obstruction,  the  lower  valve  of 
the  lower  man-hole,  with  the  tube  C,  were  closed ;  the  dis- 
charge tube,  B,  left  open ;  and  the  air  forced  into  the  pile, 
by  the  pumps,  through  the  tube  A ;  the  increased  pressure 
upon  the  water  surface  caused  the  water  to  rise  in  tne  tube 
B,  and  flow  out  at  the  other  end. 

When  all  the  water  was  discharged  in  this  way,  the  lower 
valve  of  the  upper  man-hole,  and  tubes  A,  B,  and  D  were 
closed ;  the  tube  C  was  then  opened,  through  which  the  con- 
densed air  in  the  pile  flowed  into  the  lock,  imtil  the  density 
of  the  air  in  it  and  in  the  pile  became  the  same ;  the  lower 
valve  of  the  lower  man-hole  was  then  opened,  to  allow  the 
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workmen  to  descend,  and  the  excavated  soil  to  be  raised  into 
the  lock-chamber. 

To  take  the  excavated  material  out  of  the  lock,  the  lower 
man-hole  under  valve  and  the  tube  C  are  closed,  and  the  tube 
D  opened  ;  the  condensed  air  of  the  lock  flows  out,  and  the 
upper  man-hole  lower  valve  is  opened. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  the  application  of 
pneumatic  piles,  the  exhaust-chamber  and  tlie  discharge 
water-pipe  have  been  suppressed ;  condensed  air  being  alone 
used,  both  to  force  the  internal  water  out  through  the  open 
bottom  of  the  pile,  to  allow  the  workmen  to  excavate  within, 
and  also  to  produce  a  scour  below  the  lower  end,  from  the 
rush  of  the  water  back  into  the  pile,  by  allowing  the  con- 
densed air  to  escape  rapidly  from  it.  For  this  purpose 
a  tube  leads  from  the  air-pimips  through  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  air-lock,  into  the  pile,  to  supply  the  compressed  air. 
Another  pipo  with  a  stop-cock  leads  through  the  side  and 
bottom  or  the  lock,  from  the  external  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  pile,  throiigh  which  the  condensed  air  in  the  pile  can  be 
discharged.  The  upper  and  lower  man-holes  have  each  an 
under  valve.  Two  equilibrium-tubes  with  stop-cocks,  one 
forming  a  connection  between  the  interior  of  the  pile  and  the 
air-lock,  the  other  leading  through  the  side  of  the  lock  to  the 
external  air,  furnish  the  means  of  bringing  the  air  of  the 
lock  to  the  same  density  as  that  within  the  pile,  or  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

To  force  out  the  water,  the  lower  man-hole,  the  condensed 
air  discharge  pipe,  and  the  condensed  air  equilibrium-tube 
are  closed,  and  the  air  then  forced  into  the  pile  by  the 
pumps. 

To  excavate  the  internal  soil,  the  workmen  enter  the  lock, 
close  the  upper  man-hole  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube, 
and  open  the  lower  equilibrium-tube.  This  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of  the  pile, 
and  the  workmen  can  then  descend  into  the  pile  and  exca- 
vate the  soil. 

To  remove  the  excavated  soil  which  has  been  raised  into 
the  lock,  the  lower  man-hole  and  lower  equilibrium-tube  are 
clois^,  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube  opened,  which  estab- 
lishes an  equilibrium  between  the  air  of  tne  lock  and  that  of 
th^  atmosphere.  The  upper  man-hole  then  being  opened, 
the  material  in  the  lock  can  be  carried  out. 

To  produce  a  scour  under  the  pile  to  allow  it  to  sink,  the 
workmen  leave  the  pile  and  lock;  the  condensed  air  dis- 
charge-pipe is  then  opened,  and  by  the  rush  of  the  water 
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isto  the  pile  all  obBtmction  to  the  moTement  of  the  pile  ia 
removed  from  its  lower  end. 

468.  Double  Alr-Iiooka.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  ap- 
plicatiooB  of  condensed  air  in  Europe,  sir-locka  in  pairs  have 
beea  need  to  save  time. 
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The  arrangements  in  this  case  (fig.  5fl)  consist  of  a  worfc- 
ing  chamber,  B,  termed  the  heU,  which  is  a  larse  air-fight 
iron  cylindrical  vessel  fastened  to  the  bead  of  me  pile,  in 
which  there  is  snfficient  room  for  a  hoisting  apparatus,  M, 
and  several  workmen,  to  raise  the  excavated  soilto  the  level 
of  the  air-lockH ;  of  two  small  air-locks,  D  and  C,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  bell  about  two-thirds  of  their  length ;  of  a 
syphon-shaped  water  discharge-pipe  A ;  and  of  a  windlass  N 
to  raise  the  excavated  soil  ont  or  the  locks. 

£ach  lock  has  a  man-hole,  with  an  tmderralve  on  top,  for 
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entering  cnt?  lock,  and  a  vertical  door  on  the  side  for  enter- 
ing the  bell.  Each  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  equilibrium 
valves,  so  arran^d  that  they  can  be  opened  by  a  person  from 
within  the  bell  or  the  lock,  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  the  air  in  them ;  or  from  the  outside  of  the  lock,  or 
the  inside,  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  the  external 
air  and  that  of  the  lock. 

The  air  in  the  pile  is  condensed  by  air-pumps  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  hoisting-en^ne  in  the  bell  has  its  gearing  so  arranged 
that  the  filled  buckets  can  be  delivered  alternately  into  the 
locks,  and  from  there  be  taken  by  the  gearing  of  the  windlass 
above.  In  the  example  represented  by  Fig.  56,  a  weight,  W, 
formed  of  cast-iron  bars,  resting  on  brackets  cast  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bell,  forms  a  counter-pressure  to  the  interior  con- 
densed air. 

The  pile  is  sunk  by  opening  a  condensed  air-pipe  leading  to 
the  external  air,  the  lower  portions  of  water  discharge-pipe 
having  been  removed,  and,  with  the  tools  used  in  excavatii^, 
placed  within  the  l)elL 

The  descent  of  the  pile  at  each  discharge  of  the  condensed 
air  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  met  with.  In  very 
compact  clay  the  descent  will,  in  some  instances,  be  only  a 
few  inches  in  several  discharges ;  while  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
strata  it  will  descend  as  much^  at  times,  as  twelve  or  more 
feet  This  is  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of 
the  scour,  and  the  resistance  offered  hj  the  friction  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  pile.  The  resistances  in  sand  and 
gravel  being  much  less  than  in  stiff  clay.  It  has  been  found, 
m  some  cases,  that  two  or  three  feet  of  a  compact  clay  soil. 
left  within  the  piles  at  the  bottom  would  prevent  the  scour 
and  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  when  the  condensed  air 
was  dischai^d. 

The  piles  are  placed  in  position  by  a  suitable  hoisting- 
gearing  raised  upon  a  strong  scaffolding ;  and  in  their  descent 
are  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  guides  placed  in  connection 
with  the  scaffolding.  Great  precautions  nave  to  be  taken  in 
managing  the  descent  of  the  pile,  when  it  is  approaching  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  Mrished  to  sink  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  top' 
surface  of  each  on  the  same  level. 

In  the  first  applications  of  pneumatic  piles,  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders of  small  diameters  were  used ;  as  many  being  sunk  as 
the  resistance  of  the  substratum  upon  which  they  rested  re- 
quired to  support  the  base  of  the  superstructure.  Subse- 
quently the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were  enlarged,  to 
15 
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enable  the  soil  to  be  excavated  from  the  interior,  kni  be 
replaced  with  hydraulic  concrete.  In  some  instances  the 
concrete  simply  rested  upon  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
In  others,  wooden  piles  were  driven  within  the  cylinder  some 
distance  below  its  lower  end,  and  the  concrete  thrown  in  to 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  piles. 

Ha/rlein  Bndge. — In  the  Harlem  Bridge  the  piles  were  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  cast  in  lengths  of  ten  feet.  The  air- 
lock was  of  the  same  diameter  as  me  piles,  and  six  feet  high ; 
the  valves  or  man-holes  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  structure,  is  the  expedient 
of  using  an  underainning  of  plank  and  ccmcrete,  to, obtain  a 
wider  spread  of  the  foundation  bed,  and  a  greater  bearing 
surface  for  the  superstructure  to  rest  on.  For  this  purpose, 
plank  five  feet  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick  (Fig.  55)  were  forced  under  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  in  sections  oi  three  feet  wide  on  opposite  sides,  and  in 
an  inclined  direction,  so  as  to  gain  an  additional  spread  of 
foundation  base  of  two  feet  around  and  beyond  the  pile. 
These  formed  a  temporary  roofing,  from  beneath  which  the 
soil  was  rapidly  removed,  and  the  excavated  space  filled  in 
"svith  concrete.  Finding  great  inconvenience  in  this  process, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  and  sand  came  in  on 
the  sides,  an  additional  condensation  was  given  to  tlie  com- 
pressed air  of  six  to  ten  feet  extra  water  pressure ;  this  was 
lound  to  counteract  the  external  pressure,  so  as  to  allow  the 
excavations  to  be  carried  on  with  facility. 

The  refuse  gas-pipes  which  were  used  to  convey  the  com- 
pressed air  down  between  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  and  the 
underlying  soil,  as  well  as  giving  it  a  passage  between  the 
outside  of  the  pipes  and  the  body  of  the  concrete,  were  dis- 
tributed througli  the  concrete  about  a  foot  apart. 

The  bottom  of  the  foundation  in  this  example  was  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river-bed,  and  fifty  below 
tide. 

An  opinion  has  obtained,  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
hydraulic  concrete  was  found  in  a  pile  accidentally  fractured, 
in  which  it  had  lain  for  some  time,  that  this  material  did  not 
harden  when  subjected  to  the  great  pressure  of  the  water 
from  the  bottom.  A  remedy,  it  is  stated,  has  been  found  for 
this  by  using  a  portion  of  fragments  of  a  porous  brick  in  a 
dry  state  instead  of  stone,  in  the  composition  of  the  con- 
crete, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  at 
Szegedin,  in  Hungary  ;  and  by  insertmg  in  the  body  of  the 
concrete  half -inch  gas-pipes,  through  which  the  compressed 
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air  was  diffused  throughout  the  mass,  as  practised  at  the 
Harlem  Bridge  by  Mr.  McAlpine. 

Bridge  over  the  Theiss. — The  soil  below  the  bed  of  the 
river  Theiss,  at  Szegedin,  is  alluvial,  and  found  in  alternate 
strata  of  compact  clay  and  sand  to  an  indefinite  depth.  The 
cun-ent  throughout  its  course  is  sluggish,  having  a  surface  velo- 
city at  Szegedin,  during  the  highest  &tSLse  of  the  waters,  of  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
are  both  very  gradual ;  the  highest  stage  being  about  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  the  mean  level  about  sixteen  feet.  The  arched 
ribs  and  other  superstructure  of  the  bridge  were  of  wrought- 
iron  plates.  Each  pier  was  formed  of  two  piles,  or  columns, 
filled  with  b^ton,  as  above  described ;  and  each  supporting 
one  track  of  the  railroad.  They  were  cast  in  lengths  of  six 
feet,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  one-tenth  in 
thickness.  The  piles  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  about  forty  feet  below 
the  ordinary  low-water  level.  Their  height  corresponded  to 
the  highest  water  level,  or  nearly  thirty-tnree  feet  above  tlie 
presumed  scour  of  the  bed. 

The  interior  excavation  of  the  soil  was  carried  down  to  the 
first  joint,  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  column.  To 
compress  the  soil  below  the  column  to  sustain  better  the  su- 
perincumbent weight,  twelve  piles  of  pine  were  driven  within 
the  column  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  bottom. 

The  air-locks  were  each  about  six  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

To  provide  against  the  scour  of  the  current,  the  entire  pier 
was  enclosed  by  a  row  of  square  sheeting-piles,  driven  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  columns,  and  aoout  two  feet  from 
them.  The  space  between  these  piles  and  columns,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  bed  level,  was  filled  with  hydraulic 
concrete ;  and  the  piles  were  surrounded  by  loose  stone  with 
a  spread  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  piles. 

As  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  concrete  are  required  for 
filling  the  piles,  the  method  pursued  in  Gennany,  and  as 
practised  at  the  bridge  at  Szegedin,  for  mixing  the  mortar  and 
iragments  of  brick  or  stone,  commends  itself  for  its  economy, 
and  the  thoroughness  witli  which  the  materials  are  incor- 
porated. A  wooden  cylinder  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  diameter,  made  and  hooped  like  a  barrel,  and  lined  with 
sheet-iron,  placed  in  an  inclined  position  of  ^  to  the  horizon, 
was  made  to  revolve  by  a  band  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, from  fifteen  to  twenty  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Tlie 
cylinder  was  fed  by  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end,  into  which 


the  material  were  thrown,  and  they  were  discharged  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  ready  for  nae  into  wheelbarrows  at  the 
lower  end.  It  U  stated  that  this  simple  machine  delivered 
from  280  to  360  cubic  feet  in  ten  hours. 

The  concrete  is  uBually  thrown  down  into  the  pile  from  the 
bell  or  lock.  At  the  brid^  at  Sz^edin  the  double  locks 
were,  alternately,  nearly  filled  with  the  concrete,  and  it  was 
raked  out  from  them  and  thrown  into  the  pile ;  care  being 
taken  to  work  it  in  well  by  hand,  around  the  flanges  ana 
joints. 

pig.n. 
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Bridge  over  the  Savannah  River  on  the  line  of  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail  Road.  The  air-locks  on 
these  piles  were  similar  to  the  Harlem  plan.  Light  was 
admitted  into  the  air-lock  by  means  of  large  bulls-eye  glasses, 
and  thence  into  the  body  of  the  pile  in  the  same  way,  but 
this  mode  was  fonnd  to  l>e  worthless,  on  account  of  the  mnd 
In  the  bottom  of  the  air-lock  which  covered  the  glass.  The 
engineer  employed  a  secondary  small  air  lock  so  that  the 
material  which  was  brought  into  the  main  one  conld  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time,  and  thus  the  work  go  on  with  less 
interruption,  and  the  bulls-eyes  became  more  serviceable. 
With  the  secondary  air-lock  the  work  progressed  more  rapidly; 
the  ratio  for  a  given  amount  of  work  being 
Time  hf  old  air-lock  _14 
Time  by  new  air-lock       6 

By  a  fortimste  discovery  the  engineer  discovered  that  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  pile  was  safficient  to  force  sand  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  pile  through  a  rertical  pipe  to  a  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  outside  the  worKs.  A  sort  of 
telesoopic  tube  was  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  moved  downward  as  the  excavation 
progressed.  This  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  work, 
xor  it  was  found  that  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  die  ratio 
was 

Time  hu  old  air-lock, . .      14    ^^ 

Time  by  blowing  out  sand  i 
This  mode  of  excavation  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
the  caissons  of  the  East  Kiver  Bridge.  This  process  also 
secures  thorough  ventilation.  The  same  plan  has  also  been 
used  in  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Leavenworth  Bridge  with 
equally  good  results. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  keep  the  tubes  vertical. 
When  they  begin  to  incline  efforts  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately to  bring  them  to  an  erect  position.  In  some  cases 
we<^e8  or  blocks  placed  under  the  lower  side  and  suddenly 
relieving  the  preesnie  will  correct  the  evil.  An  ingenious 
mode  was  adopted  by  the  enHneer  of  the  Omaha  Bridge.  He 
bored  several  holes  through  the  tubes  on  the  upper  side, 
through  which  the  compressed  air  escaped  and  thus  oisturbed 
the  soil  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  that  side  so  that  it  would 
sink  faster.  Strong  levers  have  been  used  to  pull  on  the  top 
whilst  the  tube  was  sinking,  but  not  with  very  marked  re- 
sults. In  at  least  one  very  obstinate  case,  in  which  the  holes 
on  the  upper  side,  combined  with  the  action  of  a  strong  lever, 
did  not  alone  effect  the  desired  result,  a  ram  was  used  in 
combination  with  the  other  devices  and  the  erect  position  was 
quickly  secured.  The  jar  produced  by  the  ram  whilst  the 
Inibe  wafi  sinking  seemed  to  give  great  effect  to  the  other 
devices. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Omaha  and  Leavenworth  Bridges,  is  of 
opinion  that  a  pneumatic  caisson,  surmounted  by  masonry,  is 
cheaper  and  better  than  pneumatic  pile  piers,  but  it  is  evident 
that  circumstances  may  often  determine  which  is  preferable 
in  any  particular  case. 

4w.  Pneumatio  Caissons.  The  application  of  compressed 
air  for  laying  foundations  has  been  further  extended  in  some 
.  of  the  railroad  bridges  recently  constructed  in  Europe ;  by 
using  wTought-iron  caissons  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  serve 
as  an  envelope,  or  jacket,  for  the  masonry  of  an  entire  pier ; 
and  gradually  sinking  the  whole  to  the  requisite  deptn,  by 
excavating  the  soil  within  the  pier  to  the  desired  leveL 
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The  caissons  (Figs.  57,  58)  for  this  purpose  were  divided 
into  two  compartments. 

The  lower  A  (Fig.  57),  which  served  as  a  chamber  for  the 
workmen,  for  excavating  the  soil,  was  strongly  roofed  at  top, 
with  iron  bars  and  iron  sheeting,  to  bear  me  weight  of  the 
masonry  that  rested  upon  it ;  and  was  Becm*ely  buttressed  on 
the  sides  to  resist  the  inward  pressure  of  the  soil  on  the  out- 
side. The  upper  chamber,  B,  served  as  an  ordinary  caisson, 
fitting  closely  to  the  masonry  on  the  sides,  and  rising  suffi- 
ciently above  it  to  exclude  the  water  during  the  construction 
of  the  masonry :  the  body  of  which,  composed  of  b6ton  with 
a  facing  of  stone,  was  gradually  raised  as  the  caisson  was  sunk 
through  the  earth  overlying  a  bed  of  rock  upon  which  the 
pier  was  finally  to  rest. 

The  working  chamber  A  wfus  connected  with  two  bells  C, 
C,  by  two  vertical  iron  cylinders  D,  D  (Fig.  57),  for  each 
bell ;  these  cylinders  serving  as  a  communication  between  the 
working-chamber  and  l>ells,  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  raising  the  excavated  soil,  and  as  a 
passage  for  the  compressed  air  forced  in  by  the  air-pumps. 

Each  bell  contained  two  air-locks  for  communicating  be- 
tween it  and  the  exterior ;  and  a  hoisting-gearing  for  the 
excavated  soil;  the  filled  buckets  ascen£ng  through  one 
cylinder,  and  the  empty  ones  descending  through  the  other. 

The  lower  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  was  open,  was 
kept  filled  with  coinpressed  air  of  sufficient  density  to  exclude 
the  water,  and  enable  the  workmen  to  excavate  the  soil. 

The  caisson  was  gradually  sunk,  by  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  as  the  soil  below  was  removed. 

So  soon  as  the  rock-bed  was  reached,  the  surface  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  off,  and  levelled  under  the  edges  of  the 
bottom  or  the  caisson,  and  the  chamber  A  was  gradually 
filled  in  with  masonry  closely  up  to  its  roof.  Fmally  the 
cylinders  D  were  removed,  and  tne  wells  occupied  by  them 
in  the  body  of  the  pier,  filled  with  b^ton. 

As  a  matter  of  mterest,  on  the  subject  of  laying  founda- 
tions by  means  of  pneumatic  piles  aiid  caissons,  a  few  addi- 
tional facts  in  connection  with  the  examples  above  cited  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Bridge  over  the  Soorff!  In  the  example  of  the  bridge  at 
L'Orient  over  the  Scorff,  the  river-bed  is  a  stratum  of  mud, 
forty-six  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  surface  of  hard  schis- 
toze  rock  more  or  less  inclined  and  uneven.  The  level  of 
mean  tide  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the  rock  surface ;  that  of 
the  highest  tide  seventy  feet. 
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The  caissons  used  in  this  example  were  designed  for  the 
piers  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  were  about  forty  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  broad.  The  bells,  or  upper  working  chambers, 
were  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  lower 
working-chamber  ten  feet  high ;  and  the  cylinders,  for  com- 
munication between  them,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  caissons  were  built  of  sheet-iron,  in  zones  decreasing  in 
thickness  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom ;  but  not  having  been 
buttressed  within  against  the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  the 
lower  working-chamber  was,  they  yielded  and  got  out  of 
shape. 

In  a  subsequent  structure  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
for  a  railroad  bridge  at  Nantes,  the  same  failure  took  place, 
and  precautions  were  then  taken  against  it  by  the  insertion  of 
cross-stays,  which  were  removed  as  the  masonry  was  carried 
up.  In  the  caissons  used  in  this  case,  the  bells  and  air-locks 
were  made  larger.  Each  air-lock  had  three  separate  com- 
partments ;  one  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen  which  could 
contain  four  men ;  one  for  the  baiTows  by  which  the  excavated 
soil  was  removed,  and  one  for  the  concrete  to  fill  up  the 
lower  working  chamber,  when  the  excavation  was  completed. 

St.  Louis  Bridge.  The  caissons  for  the  two  piers  of  this 
bridge  differ  in  no  material  respect,  so  that  a  description  of 
one  will  equally  apply  to  tlie  other.  The  air-chambers  are 
nine  feet  high,  the  sides  being  formed  of  J-inch  plate  iron  in 
the  larger,  and  f -inch  in  the  smaller.  The  air-chamber  is 
simply  a  huge  diving-bell  of  the  full  size  of  the  pier.  The 
iron  plates  l£,  K  (I  ig.  59),  forming  its  roof,  are  of  i-inch 
thickness.  Transversely  over  this  and  riveted  firmly  to  it 
are  thirteen  iron  girders  L,  at  intervals  of  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Beneath  the  roof  two  massive  timber  girders  C,  C  (Figs.  69 
and  60),  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  iron  ones,  divide  the 
air-chamber  into  three  nearly  eoual  parts.  Communication 
between  the  three  divisions  is  had  through  openings  made  for 
this  purpose  in  the  girders.  These  timber  girders  are 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  support  the  roof  from  below. 
The  sides  of  the  air-chambers  are  strongly  braced  with  plate 
iron  brackets  O  O,  stiffened  with  angle  iron.  Between  the 
brackets  is  placed  all  around  the  chamber  a  course  of  strong 
timbers,  the. bottom  of  which  is  level  with  that  of  the  girders, 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  assist  in  supporting  the 
weight.  The  support  given  by  the  timbers,  together  wim  the 
buoyant  power  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  chamber  and  the 
friction  of  the  sand  on  the  sides,  is  the  only  means  relied  on 
to  sustain  the  pier  in  its  gradual  descent  to  the  rock. 
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Fig.  IW—BdpnmU  tba  pluof  ttis  aJnon  ur  Ibe  But  pier  of  Uw  nilada  wd  St  Lmln  BrMl|& 
Pig.  M  repmenta  tornB..™  hectlon  of  IhB  nOK.  A.  «fr-lMta.  B,  Jr-ch»rab01.  C.  HinlW 
lirden.  D,  dlKhugs  of  nzid.  B,  Bad-pampt.  F.  matn  sntnnog  ilu^  s,  idde  ttala.  H, 
rconndM.    I,  brndns  tor  H.    K,  fam  dock  or  tnot.    I.,  bun  glrdon  '        "'  "  - 
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The  sir-locks  A  A,  heretofore  as  a  rule  placed  above  the 
Bnrface  of  the  water,  are  located  within  the  roof  of  the  air- 
chamher,  and  access  is  had  to  them  through  brick  wells  F,  G, 
thns  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  adding  new 
joints  under  the  locks. 

The  sand-pumps  E  are  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  chamber, 

their  suction  pipea  extending   through  the  chamber  to  the 

sand.     The  action  of  these  pumps  is  very  simple.     A  stream 

of  water  is  forced  down  the  pipe  B,  (Fig.  61),  and  discharged 

near  the  sand  into  the  pipe  A,  through 

"«■"■  the  annular  jet  0.     The  jet  creates 

i  vacuum  below  it,  by  which  the  sand 

[b  drawn  into  tlie  second  pipe,  the  lower 

end  of  which  is  in  the  sand,  and  the 

force  of  the  jet  carries  it  up  to  the 

mouth  of  the  pump  so  soon  as  it  passes 

D. 

The  abutments  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  {Figs.  61  a  and  61  b)  differed  in 
3ome  of  the  detailsof  their  construction 
from  the  piers. 


Flg.«l.T. 

B,  laJaoHon  pill*. 


Ii  K  put  plu  and  put  vcUoii  oE  the  ea 
St.  Lonii  Bridge.  Vl(.  Bl  »,  li  ■  nrtin: 


QQ,  the  BmbiT  mrdm. 

SR,  the  tlmbei  deck. 

SS,  the  fnm  ihsetliig. 

TT,  the  Umber  lidH  ottbBimimaa. 
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.  The  main  shaft  had  two  air-loeks  at  tlie  lower  end,  each  8 
feet  in  diameter,  having  about  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
one  used  iu  the  piei-a.  There  were  also  two  otlier  sliaita  and 
air-locks  which  were  introduced  to  secure  a(lditi<nial  safety. 
This  caisson  was  probably  sunk  to  a  grealer  depth  than  any 
other  in  the  world  by  the  pneumatic  pi-ocuss. 

It  was  sunk  to  tlie  native  ruck,  wliich  was  136  feet  below 
high-water  mark,  and  94  below  the  extreme  low-water  mark. 
It  was  about  110  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
time  it  was  completed.  It  was  extremely  hazardous  to  tlie 
health  and  even  lives  of  workmen  to  be  kept  under  the  pres- 
sure of  over  three  atmospheres  for  a  loug  time.  The  greatest 
security  was  found  iu  changing  them  every  threo  or  four 
hours. 

Candles  burned  very  readily  at  this  deptli  and  ])re3sure. 
After  a  depth  of  about  80  feet  was  reached,  the  candles  were 
inclosed  iu  a  strong  glass  globe,  the  inside  <if  whicli  communi- 
cated with  oue  of  the  shafts,  and  the  pressure  was  regulated 
by  a  small  tnbe  passing  through  the  globe  and  coiitaiuiiig  a 
clieck  valve.  In  this  way  the  candles  burned  in  an  atmos- 
phere whose  pressure  was  about  the  same  as  the  external  air. 
(See  London  Engineering,  1870  and  1S71.) 

East  River  Bridge,  The  caisson  for  tliia  bridge  is  com- 
posed alruoat  wholly  of  wood.  The  air-chamber  {Fig,  62)  is 
nine  feet  six  inches  high,  the  n)of  being  made  of  fifteen 
i  of  timbers,  one  foot  thick,  the  lower  five  (A)  being 
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laid  solid,  iiie  upper  ten  (C)  croesing  in  altercate  layers,  and 
placed  about  a  foot  apart,  the  spaces  oetweeu  the  tiinberB  being 
BUed  with  concrete.  The  sides  (B)  of  the  air-chamber  are  V 
shape,  made  very  solid,  nine  feet  tliick  at  top,  and  eight  inches 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  heavily  shod  with  iron.   Between 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  courses  of  the  roof  is  laid  a  sheet  of  tin, 
which  is  continued  down  underneath  the  outside  slicathiiig. 
The  air-chamber  is  divided  into  six  compartments  by  heavy 
timber  girders.  The  shafts  tlirough  which  the  heavy  materifu 
is  raised  extend  below  the  level  of  the  excavation  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  constantly  open;  but  the  compressed  air  is 
prevented  from  escaping  by  a  column  of  water,  which  is 
maintained  at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  water  in  the  river 
bj-  the  pressure  of  the  compressed  air.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
air  should  be  made  to  greatly  exceed  that  at  which  it  is  ordi- 
oarily  maintained,  it  would  blow  all  the  water  out  of  the  shaft 
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and  the  air  would  entirely  escape,  but  eve^  necQesaiy  pre- 
caution was  used  to  keep  a  proper  preesnre  of  the  air.  An  ac- 
cident of  this  kind  once  took  place  in  the  Brooklyn  caisBon. 


OONSTBDCnoif   OF  HA80NBT. 

460-  Under  this  head  will  be  comprised  whateyer  relates 
to  the  manner  of  determining  the  forms  and  dimensions  of 
the  most  important  elementary  components  of  stmctures  of 
masonry,  together  with  the  practical  details  of  their  constrnc- 
tion. 

46L  Foundation  Courses.  As  the  object  of  the  foimda- 
tions  is  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  structure  by  diffueino; 
its  weight  over  a  broad  surface,  their  breadth,  or  spread, 
should  no  proportioned  both  to  the  weight  of  the  structure 
and  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  suftoil.  In  a  perfectly 
unyielding  soil,  like  hard  rock,  there  will  be  no  increase  of 
stability  by  augmenting  the  base  of  the  structnre  beyond 
what  is  stncUy  necessary  for  stability  in  a  lateral  direction ; 
whereas  in  a  very  compresaihle  soil,  like  soft  mud,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  me  base  of  the  foundation  very  broad, 
80  that  by  (Iiffusinfl;  the  weight  over  a  great  surface,  the  sub- 
soil may  offer  sumcient  resistance,  and  any  uneq^ual  settling 
be  obviated. 

462.  The  thickness  of  the  foundation  course  will  depend 
on  the  spread ;  the  base  is  made  broader  than  the  top  for  mo- 
tives of  economy.     This  diminution  of  the  volume  (Fig.  63) 


Fig.  03— flection  id  bmaditloa  Dmiiii  lod  npantntotiira. 


ifi  made  either  in  steps,  termed  offsets,  or  else  by  giving  a 
uniform  batter  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
"When  the  foundation  baa  to  resist  only  a  vertical  pressure, 
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an  eqnal  batter  is  given  to  it  on  each  side ;  but  if  it  has  to 
resist  also  a  lateral  effort,  the  spread  should  be  greater  on  the 
side  opposed  to  this  effort,  in  order  to  resist  its  tendency, 
which  would  be  to  cause  a  yielding  on  that  side. 

463.  The  bottom  course  of  the  foundations  is  nsnally 
formed  of  the  largest  sized  blocks,  roughly  dressed  off  with 
the  hammer ;  but  if  the  bed  is  eornpressible,  or  the  surfaces 
of  the  blocks  are  winding,  it  is  preterable  to  use  blocks  of  a 
small  size  for  the  bottom  course ;  because  these  small  blocks 
can  be  £rmly  settled,  by  means  of  a  heavy  beetle,  into  close 
contact  with  the  bed,  which  cannot  be  done  with  lai^e-sized 
blocks,  mrticnlarly  if  their  nnder  surface  is  not  perfectly 
plana  The  next  course  above  the  bottom  one  should  be  of 
lai^  blocks,  to  bind  in  a  firm  manner  the  smaller  blocks  of 
the  bottom  course,  and  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly 
over  them. 

464.  When  a  foundation  for  a  structure  rests  on  isolated 
supports,  like  the  pillars,  or  colnmuB  of  an  edifice,  an  ui- 
verted  or  corinter-a/rch,  (Fig.  64,)  should  connect  the  top 
course  of  the  foundation  under  the  base  of  each  isolated 
support,  so  that  the  pressure  on  any  two  adjacent  ones  may 
be  distributed  over  the  bed  of  -the  foundation  in  the  interv^ 
between  them.  This  precaution  is  obviously  necessary  in 
compressible  soils. 


The  reversed  arch  is  also  used  to  give  greater  breadth  to 
the  fonndations  of  a  wall  with  counterforts,  and  in  cases 
where  an  upward  pressure  from  water,  or  a  semi-fluid  soil 
requires  to  be  counteracted.  In  the  former  case  the  reversed 
arches  are  tamed  under  tlie  counterforts ;  in  the  latter  they 
form  thepoiuts  of  support  of  the  walls  of  the  structure. 

466.  liie  angles  of^the  foundations  should  be  formed  of 
the  most  masaive  blocks.  The  courses  should  be  carried  up 
uniformly  throughout  the  foundation,  to  prevent  nneqntu 
settling  in  the  mass. 

The  stones  of  the  top  course  of  the  foundation  rfionld  be 
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sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  course  of  the  superstructure 
next  above  to  rest  on  the  exterior  stones  of  the  top  coui-se. 

466.  Hydraulic  mortar  should  be  used  for  the  foundations, 
and  tlie  upper  courses  of  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  mortar  has  partially  set  throughout  the 
entire  foundation. 

467.  Component  parts  of  Struotures  of  Masonry. 
These  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the 
efforts  they  sustain ;  their  forms  and  dimensions  depending  on 
these  efforts. 

Ist.  Those  which  sustain  only  their  own  weight,  and  are  not 
liable  to  any  cross  strain  upon  the  blocks  of  which  they  are 
formed,  as  tne  walls  of  enclosures. 

2d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  weight,  sustain  a  verti- 
cal pressure  arising  from  a  weight  borne  by  them,  as  the  walls 
of  edifices,  columns,  the  piers  of  arches,  &c. 

3d.  Those  which  sustain  lateral  pressures,  and  cross  strains 
upon  the  blocks,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  earth,  water, 
frames  or  arches. 

4th.  Those  which  sustain  a  vertical  upward,  or  downward 
pressure,  and  a  cross  strain,  as  areas,  lintels,  &c. 

5th.  Those  which  transfer  the  pressure  they  directly  receive 
to  lateralpoints  of  supports,  as  arches. 

468.  Walls  of  Enolosure.  Walls  for  these  purposes 
may  be  built  of  brick,  rubble,  or  dry  stone. 

Briak  walls  are  usually  built  vertically  upon  the  two  faces ; 
and  their  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  mat  of  one  brick. 

Rubble  stone  walls  should  never  receive  a  thickness  less 
than  18  inches  when  the  two  faces  are  vertical.  Rondelet,  in 
his  work  I^Art  de  JBdtir,  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  mean 
thickness  of  both  rubble  and  brick  walls  should  be  yV  of  their 
height ;  but  rubble  stone  walls  are  rarelv  made  so  thin  as  this. 

Dry  stone  walls  should  not  .receive  a  less  thicloiess  than  two 
feet.  When  their  height  exceeds  12  feet,  their  mean  thick- 
ness should  not  be  less  than  |  of  the  height. 

Stone  walls  are  usually  built  with  slopmg  faces.  The  batter 
should  not  be  greater,  when  the  stones  are  cemented  with 
mortar,  than  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  in  order  that  the 
rain  may  run  rapidly  from  the  surface,  and  that  the  wall  be 
not  too  much  exposed  to  decay  from  the  gennination  of  seeds 
which  may  lodge  in  the  joints. 

The  batter  is  arranged  either  by  building  the  wall  in  offsets 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  by  a  uniform  surface.  In  either  case, 
the  thicKuess  of  the  wall  at  top  should  not  be  less  than  from 
8  to  12  inches. 
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When  a  wall  is  built  with  an  equal  batter  ou  each  face,  and 
the  thickness  at  the  top  and  the  mean  thickness  are  fixed,  the 
hose  of  the  wali,  or  its  thickness  at  the  bottom,  TmU  be  found 
by  subtrdcting  the  thickness  at  topfroTa  tioice  the  mean  thick- 
'ness.  This  rule  evidently  makes  the  batter  of  the  wall  de- 
pend upon  the  two  preceding  dimensions. 

The  mean  thickness  of  long  walls  may  be  advantageously 
diminished  by  placing  counterforts,  or  buttresses,  upon  each 
face  at  equal  distances  along  the  line  of  the  wall.  These  are 
spurs  of  masonry  projecting  some  length  from  the  wall,  and 
are  firmly  connected  with  it  by  a  suitable  bond.  The  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  counterforts  may  be  rectangular ;  their 
height  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  me  wall. 

&9.  Vertloal  Supports.  These  consist  of  walls,  columns, 
or  pillars,  according  to  circumstances.  The  dimensions  of 
the  courses  of  masonry  which  compose  the  supports  should  be 
regulated  by  the  weignt  borne.  Ii,  as  in  the  walls  of  edifices, 
the  resultant  of  the  efforts  sustained  by  the  wall  should  not 
be  vertical,  it  must  not  intersect  the  base  of  the  wall  so  near 
the  outer  edge,  that  the  stone  forming  the  lowest  course  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  crushed. 

Cross  walls  between  the  exterior  walls,  as  the  partition 
walls  of  edifices,  should  be  regarded  as  counterforts  which 
strengthen  the  main  walls. 

470.  Areas.  The  term  area  is  applied  to  a  mass  of 
masonry,  usually  of  a  uniform  thickness,  laid  over  the  ground 
enclosed  by  the  foundations  of  walls.  It  seldom  happens  that 
areas  have  an  upward  pressure  to  sustain.  Whenever  this 
occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  bottoms  of  cellars  in  communica- 
tion with  a  head  of  water  which  causes  an  upward  pressure, 
the  thickness  and  arrangement  of  the  area  should  be  regulated 
to  resist  this  pressure.  WTien  the  pressure  is  considerable,  an 
area  of  uniform  thickness  may  ngt  oe  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
sure safety ;  in  this  case  an  inverted  arch  must  be  used.  The 
foundation  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  rests  on 
an  immense  area^  which  is  formed  of  successive  layers  of 
broken  stone  and  concrete,  making  an  area  of  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  first  stones  of  the  piers  are  very  large  and 
flat  and  nearly  cover  the  whole  area  so  that  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  oi  an  upward  pressure. 

471.  Retaining  or  Sustaining  Walls.  These  terms  are 
applied  to  walls  which  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  from  an 
embankment,  or  a  head  of  water. 

472.  Retaining  walls  may  yield  by  sliding  either  along  the 
ba  >e  of  the  foundation  courses,  or  along  one  of  the  horizontal 
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joints,  or  by  rotation  about  the  exterior  edge  of  eome  one  of 
the  horizontal  joints,  or  the  line  of  fracture  may  be  oblique 
to  the  base. 

473.  The  determination  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
retaining  wall  for  an  embankment  of  earth  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  intricacy,  and  the  mathematical  solutions  which 
have  been  given  of  it  have  generally  been  confined  to  particu- 
lar cases,  for  which  approximate  results  alone  have  been  ob- 
tained; these,  however,  present  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes  within  the  limits  to  which  the  solutions  are 
applicable.  Among  the  many  solutions  of  this  problem,  those 
given  by  M.  Poncelet,  of  the  Corps  of  French  Military  En- 
gineers, in  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Me- 
morial de  V  Officier  dm  Genie.  No.  10,  present  a  degree  of  re- 
search and  completeness  which  peculiarly  characterize  all 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  ana  have  given  to  his  produc- 
tions a  claim  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  practical  men. 

The  following  formula,  applicable  to  cases  of  rotation  about 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  lowest  horizontal  joint^are  taken  from 
the  memoir  above  cited. 

CaUing  H,  the  height  BC  (Fig.  65)  of  a  wall  of  uniform 
thickness,  l^e  face  ana  back  being  verticaL 


Fig.  65.— ■Bapresents  a  aecticm  0  of  a  retaining  wall 
with  the  feoe  and  back  Teitioal. 
P,  aoction  of  the  embankment  above  the  waU. 


A,  the  mean  height  CG  of  the  embankment,  retained  by  the 
wall,  above  the  top  of  the  wall. 

c,  the  oer^m  DI,  or  mstance  between  the  foot  of  the  embiiik- 
ment  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  wall. 

a,  the  angle  between  the  line  of  the  natural  slope  BN  of  the 
earth  of  the  embankment  and  the  vertical  BG. 

f  =cot.  a,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the  earth  of  the  em- 
bankment. 

Wy  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  earth. 
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,  vo\  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masoniy  of  the  walL 
'  (,  the  base  AB,  or  thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom. 
Then,  __ 

6=0.74  tan.  ia4/-XA+1.126H)+0.0488A  —  0.66c  tan.  a(jj 

-0.6%)  d- 0.26). 

The  above  formula  gives  the  value  of  the  base  of  a  wall 
with  vertical  faces,  within  a  near  degree  of  approximation  to 
the  true  result,  only  when  the  values  of  the  quantities  which 
enter  intx>  it  are  confined  within  certain  limits.  These  limits 
are  as  follows :  for  A,  between  0  and  H  ;  c,  between  0  and 
JH ;  f^  between  0.6  and  1.4,  which  correspond  to  values  of  a 
of  W  and  35°,  being  in  the  one  case  the  angle  which  the  line 
of  the  natural  slope  of  very  fine  dry  sand  assumes,  and  in  the 
other  of  heavy  clayey  earth ;  and  for  w^  between  w\  and  \vy\ 
Besides  these  limits,  the  formula  also  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  moment  of  the  pressure  a^inst  the  wall  is  1.912 
times  the  moment  of  strict  equilibrium  between  it  and  the 
wall.  This  excess  of  stability  given  to  the  wall  supposes  an 
excess  of  resistance  above  the  pressure  against  it  equal  to 
what  obtains  in  the  retaining  walls  of  Vauban,  for  fortificar 
tions  which  have  now  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  centuiy 
with  security, 

474.  Having  by  the  preceding  formula  calculated  the 
value  of  h  for  a  vertical  wall,  the  base  V  of  another  wall,  pre- 
senting equal  stability,  but  having  a  batter  on  the  face,  the 
back  being  vertical,  which  is  the  usual  form' of  the  cross  se&- 


nir.  06— BepronntB  «  MoUon  0  of  a  nteUlog  mil  with 
a  (doping  faoe  AD. 

P.  notion  of  tha  ^"^^^'^V""*^***'- 


tion  of  retaining  walls,  can  be  calculated  from  the  following 
notation  and  formula. 

Calling  (Fig.  66)  V  the  base  of  the  sloping  wall 
16 
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ji  ^  fH  the  batter^  or  ratio  of  the  base  of  the  Blope  to  the« 

perpendicular,  or  height  of  the  wall. 
Then, 

V  =  h  +  ^nH. 

475.  With  regard  to  sliding  either  on  (he  base  of  the 
foundation  courses,  or  on  the  bed  of  any  of  the  horizontal 

{'oints  of  the  wall,  M.  Poncelet  shows,  in  the  memoir  cited, 
»j  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  calculations 
made  under  the  suppositions  both  of  rotation  and  sliding, 
that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  latter,  when 
the  dimensions  are  calculated  to  conform  to  the  former,  so 
long  as  the  limits  of  A  are  taken  between  0  and  4H ;  particu- 
larly if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  allow  the  mortar  of  the 
masonry  to  set  firmly  before  forming  the  embankment  behind 
the  wall. 

476.  Mr.  0.  8.  Constable  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  New  York,  in  1873,  in  which  he 
showed  by  means  of  a  model  and  experiments  that  the  prism 
which  produces  the  maximum  thrust  or  pressure  was  less  than 
GCD.  The  wall,  when  composed  of  blocks,  will  not  turn 
over  bodily  about  the  outer  edge,  but  there  will  be  a  broken 
line  of  fracture  as  shown  by  the  heavy  line  in  (Fig.  67),  the 
general  direction  of  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  slope 


VlfT.  (rr— 0  O  b  fbe  Ittdk  or  tlw  mUL 
C  B  rgproMota  the  natoml  dope  cC  the 
eeith.  O  0  D  the  priBm  whudi  giTee 
the  maxiintini  prnimum.  AB  •  line 
paxaUeltDOD. 


of  the  earth,  although  the  two  have  not  necessarily  the  same 
direction.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  porticm  of 
the  prism  GCD  will  not  be  active  in  overturning  the  wall,  but 
on  the  other  hand  will  prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  a  portion 
of  the  back  of  the  wall  from  moving  with  the  main  part. 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  evident  that  the  for- 
mulas which  are  founded  on  tlie  supposition  tliat  the  whole  of 
the  prism  GCD  is  active  in  producing  a  rotation  of  the  wall 
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err  on  tihe  safe  eide,  and  give  an  unnecessarilj  laige  margin 
for  safety. 

His  experiments  also  showed  that  the  wall  might  start  to 
fall  bat  not  fall,  and  that  it  required  considerable  jarring  to 
cause  it  to  falL  When  the  movement  began  the  face  did  not 
remain  plane  but  became  curved.  This  shows  why  in  prac- 
tice walls  have  assumed  a  curved  face,  and  yet  stand  securely 
for  many  years.  After  a  slight  movement  has  taken  place, 
the  pressure  due  to  the  eaitn  is  slightly  relieved,  and  the 
whole  mass  takes  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  until 
finally  the  earth  neany  supports  itself. 

477.  Form  of  Section  of  Retaining  Walls.  The  more 
usual  form  of  cross  section  is  that  in  which  the  back  of  the 
wall  is  built  vertically,  and  the  face  with  a  batter  varying 
between  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  and  one  base  to 
twenty-four  perpendicular,  xhe  former  limit  having  been 
adopted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  efFects  of  weather ;  and  the  latter  because  a  wall 
having  a  face  more  nearly  vertical  is  liable  in  time  to  yield 
to  the  efFects  of  the  pressure,  and  lean  forward. 

478.  The  most  aavantageous  form  of  cross  section  for 
economy  of  masonry  is  the  one  (Fig.  68)  termed  a  leamng 


Vtg;  68— EepcenDti  a  ■eoClon  O  of  «  iMnlng  retalninf 
wall  with  »  rioplng  &M  AD  and  the  baok  BO  oood- 


retaining  walL  The  counter  slope,  or  reversed  batter  of  the 
back  of  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  Tn  this  case  strength  requires  that  the  perpendi- 
cular let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  upon 
the  base,  should  fall  so  far  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  base, 
that  the  stone  of  the  bottom  course  of  the  foundation  may 
present  sufficient  surface  to  bear  the  pressure  upon  it. 

479.  Walls  with  a  curved  batter  (Fig.  69)  both  upon  the 
face  and  back,  have  been  used  in  England,  by  some  engineers, 
for  quays.    They  present  no  peculiar  advantages  in  strength 
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over  walls  with  pUne  faces  and  backs,  and  require  pBrticulsr 
care  in  airaiif^iDg  the  bond,  and  fittiag  the  stones  or  bricks 
of  the  face. 
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480.  Measures  ibr  Inoreaaliig  the  StrengUi  of  Retain* 
bxg  Walls,  These  conaist  ia  the  addition  of  counterforts, 
in  the  use  of  relieving  arehes,  and  in  the  modes  of  forming 
the  embankment. 

481.  Counterforts  give  additional  strength  to  a  retaining 
wall  in  Beveral  ways.  By  dividing  the  whole  h'ne  of  the  wall 
into  shorter  lengths  between  each  pair  of  counterforts,  they 
prevent  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  wall  from  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  earth,  and  bulging  ontward  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  walls  ;  by  receiving  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
on  the  back  of  the  counterfort,  instead  of  on  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  back  of  the  wall,  its  effect  in  producing 
rotation  about  the  exterior  foot  of  the  wall  is  diminished;  the 
sides  of  the  counterforts  acting  as  abutments  to  the  mass  of 
earth  between  tliem  may,  in  the  case  of  sand,  or  like  soi!, 
cause  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  counterforts  to  be 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  it, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  of  sand  become 
buttressed  against  each  other  when  confined  laterally,  and 
offer  a  resistance  to  pressure. 

482.  The  horizontal  section  of  counterforts  may  be  either 
rectangular  or  trapezoidal.  When  placed  against  the  back  of 
a  wall,  the  rectangular  form  offers  tne  greater  stability  in  the 
case  ni  rotation,  and  is'more  economical  in  construction;  the 
trapezoidal  form  gives  a  broader  and  therefore  a  firmer  con- 
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nection  between  the  wall  and  counterfort  than  the  rectangular, 
a  point  of  some  consideration  where,  from  the  character  of 
the  materials,  the  strength  of  this  connection  must  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar  used  for  the  masonry. 

483.  Counterforts  have  been  chiefly  used  by  military  engi- 
neers for  the  retaining  walls  of  fortifications,  termed  reoUer 
ments.  In  regulating  their  form  and  dimensions,  the  piuctice 
of  Vauban  has  generally  been  followed,  which  is  to  make  the 
horizontal  section  of  the  counterfort  trapezoidal,  making  the 
height  of  the  trapezoid  ^(Fig.  70),  which  corresponds  to  the 
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length  of  the  counterfort,  two-tenths  of  the  height  of  the 
nxM  added  to  two  feet^  the  base  of  the  trapezoid  db  corre- 
sponding to  the  junction  of  the  counterfort  and  back  of  the 
wall,  one-tenth  of  the  height  added  to  twofeet^  and  the  side 
cd  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  counterfort  eoual  to 
two-thirds  of  the  base  ab.  The  counterforts  are  placed  from 
15  to  18  feet  from  centre  to  centre  along  the  back  of  the 
wall,  according  to  the  strength  required. 

484.  In  adding  counterforts  to  walls,  the  practice  has  ge- 
nerally been  to  regard  them  only  as  ^vin^  additional  stabihty 
to  the  wall,  and  not  as  a  means  of  diminishing  its  volume  of 
masonry  of  which  the  addition  of  the  counterforts  ought  to 
admit. 

485.  JSeUeving  Arches  are  so  termed  from  their  preventing 
a  portion  of  the  embankment  from  resting  against  the  bacK 
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of  the  wally  and  thus  relieving  it  from  a  part  of  the  pressore. 
They  coneist  (Fig.  71)  of  one  or  more  tiers  of  brick  arches 
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bnilt  upon  counterforts^  whieh  act  as  the  piers  of  the  arches. 
In  arranging  a  combination  of  relieving  arches  and  their 
piers,  the  latter,  like  ordinary  counterforts,  are  placed  about 
18  feet  apart  between  their  centre  lines ;  their  length  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  earth  behind  them  resting  on  the 
arches,  and  falling  under  them  with  the  natural  slope,  shall 
not  reach  the  wall  between  the  arch  and  the  foot  of  ike  back 
of  the  wall  below  the  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  arches,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  counterforts,  will  depend  upon  the  weight 
which  the  arches  sustain.  The  dimensions  oi  the  wall  will 
be  regulated  bv  the  decreased  pressure  against  it  caused  by 
the  action  of  tne  arches,  and  the  point  at  which  this  pressure 
acts. 

486.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  the  embank- 
ment before  the  mortar  of  the  retaining  wall  has  had  time  to 
set  firmly,  the  portion  of  the  embankment  next  to  the  wall 
may  be  oi  a  compact  binding  earth  placed  in  layers  inclining 
downward  from  the  back  or  the  wall,  and  well  rammed ;  or 
of  a  stiff  mortar  made  either  of  clay,  or  sand,  with  about  ^th 
in  bulk  of  lime.  Instead  of  bringing  the  embankment  di- 
rectly against  the  back  of  the  wall,  dry  stone,  or  fascines  may 
be  laid  in  to  a  suitable  depth  back  from  the  wall  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  precaution^  /wwever^  of  allowing  the  mortar 
to  %et  firmly  before  form,ing  the  embanhnenty  should  never  be 
omitted  except  in  cases  of  extreme  waencyy  and  then  the 
bond  of  the  masonry  should  be  arranged  with  peculiar  care, 
to  prevent  disjunction  along  any  of  the  horizontal  joints. 

487.  Walls  built  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  water  should  be 
regulated  in  form  and  dimensions  like  the  retaining  walls  of 
embankments.  The  buoyant  effort  of  the  water  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the 
wall,  whenever  the  masonry  is  so  placed  as  to  be  partially 
immersed  in  the  water. 
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488.  HeavT  walls,  and  even  tboee  of  ordinary  dimenBions, 
when  exposed  to  moiBtnro,  should  be  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
Gront  has  been  tried  in  laying  heavy  rubble  walla,  but  with 
decided  want  of  auccesB,  the  Bucceesive  dreuchiugs  of  the 
Btooe  causing  the  sand  to  separate  from  the  lime,  leaving 
when  dry  a  weak  porous  mortar.  When  the  Btone  is  laid  in 
foil  mortar,  grout  may  be  need  with  advantage  over  each 
oouise,  to  fill  any  voids  left  in  the  mass. 

488.  Beton  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  filling  between 
the  back  and  facing  or  water-tight  walls ;  it  presents  no  ad- 
vantage  over  walls  of  cut,  or  rubble  stone  laid  in  hydraulic 
mortar,  and  uraees  unequal  settling  in  the  parts,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  the  construction. 

490.  When  a  weight,  arising  from  a  mass  of  masonry  or 
eartli,  rests  upon  two  or  more  isolated  supports,  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  distributed  over  the  space,  or  bearing  between 
any  two  of  the  supports,  may  be  borne  by  a  block  of  stone, 
termed  a  liiUel,  laid  horizontally  upon  the  supports,  by  a 
combination  of  blocks  termed  AjMit^ands,  so  arranged  as  to 
resist,  without  disjunction,  the  pressure  upon  them ;  or  by  an 
arch. 

48L  IilnteL  Owing  to  the  slight  resistance  of  stone  to  a 
cross  strain,  and  to  shocks,  lintels  of  ordinary  dimensiona 
cannot  be  used  alone  with  safety,  for  bearings  over  five  or 
six  feet  For  wider  bearings,  a  slight  brick  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  bearing  above  the  lintel,  and  thus  relieves  it  from 
the  pressure  of  the  parts  above. 

492.  Plate-ttande.  The  plate-bande  is  a  combinadou  of 
blocks  cut  in  the  form  of  truncated  wedges.  From  the  form 
of  the  blocks,  the  pressure  thrown  upon  them  causes  a  lateral 
pressure  which  must  bo  sustained  either  by  the  supports,  or 
by  some  other  arrangement  (Fig.  72). 


The  plate-bande  should  be  used  only  for  narrow  bearings, 
as  the  upper  edges  of  the  blocks  at  the  acute  angles  are  liabld 
to  splinter  from  the  pressure.  If  the  hearing  exceeds  10 
feet,  the  plate-bande  snould  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 


as 
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by  a  brick  arch  above  it  Additional  meana  of  etrengthening 
the  plate-bande  are  sometimes  used  bj  forming  a  broEen  joint 
between  the  blocks,  or  by  a  projection  made  on  the  faue  of 
one  block  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  indent  in  the  adjacent 
one,  or  by  connecting  the  blocks  wit£  iron  bolts. 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  eupporte  cannot  be  made  Buffi- 
ciently  strong  to  resist  the  lateral  uressure  of  the  plate-baude, 
the  extreme  Blocks  must  be  unitea  by  an  iron  bar,  termed  a 
ti^,  suitably  arranged  to  keep  the  blocks  from  yielding. 

493.  Arches.  The  arch  la  a  combination  of  wedge-ahaped 
blocks,  termed  aroh  atones,  or  vouaaoirs,  truncated  towards 
the  anele  of  the  wedges  by  a  carved  sariaab  which  is  usnally 
normal  to  the  snrfacea  of  the  joints  between  tlie  blocks. 
This  inferior  snrface  of  the  arch  ia  termed  the  aoffit.  The 
npper,  or  outer  sorfaoe  of  the  arch  is  termed  the  hade 
(F^.  73). 
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494.  The  extreme  blocks  of  the  arch  rest  gainst  lateral 
supports,  termed  <Autjnentay  which  sustain  lx>th  tlie  vertical 
pressure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arch  stones,  and  the 
weight  of  whatever  lies  upon  them ;  also  the  lateral  pressure 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  arch. 

480.  In  a  range,  or  series  of  arches  placed  side  by  side, 
the  extreme  supports  are  termed  the  abutments,  the  interme- 
diate supports  which  sustain  the  intermediate  arches  and  the 
luilves  ol  the  two  extreme  ones  are  termed  piera.  When  tho 
size  of  the  arches  is  the  same,  and  their  apringing  lines  are 
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in  the  same  hori2sontal  plane,  the  piers  receive  no  other  pres- 
sure bat  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arches. 

486.  Arches  are  classified,  from  the  form  of  the  soffit,  into 
cylincb^ical^  conical^  conoidal^  warpedy  anniUar,  gramedy  dois- 
tered,  and  domes.  They  are  also  termed  riffhij  obliquey  or 
askeWy  and  rarnpaidy  from  their  direction  with  respect  to  a 
vertical,  or  horizontal  plane. 

497.  Cylindrical,  groined  and  cloistered  arches  are  formed  by 
the  intersections  ot  two  or  more  cylindrical  arches.  The 
span  of  the  arches  may  be  different,  but  the  rise  is  the  same 
in  each.  7^e  axes  of  the  cylinders  will  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  they  may  intersect  under  any  angle. 

The  groined  arch  (Fig.  74)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
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portions  of  each  cylinder  which  lie  under  the  other  and  be- 
tween their  common  curves  of  intersection ;  thus  forming  a 
projecting,  or  salient  edge  on  the  soffit  along  these  curves. 

The  cloistered  arch  (Fig.  75)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
portions  of  each  cylinder  which  are  above  the  other  and  ex- 
terior to  their  common  intersection,  forming  thus  re-entering 
angles  along  the  same  lines. 

498.  The  planes  of  the  joints  in  both  of  these  arches  are 
placed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  simple  cylindrical  arch. 
The  inner  edges  of  the  corresponding  course  of  voussoirs  in 
each  arch  are  placed  in  the  same  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders.  The  portions  of  the  soffit  in  each  cyl- 
inder, corresponding  to  each  course  of  voussoirs^  which  form 
either  the  groin  in  tne  one  case,  or  the  re-entering  angle  in 
the  other,  are  cut  from  a  single  stone,  to  present  no  joint 
along  the  common  intersection  of  the  arches,  and  to  give 
them  a  firmer  bond. 
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499.  When  the  spaits  at  the  two  ends  of  an  arch  are  un- 
equal, bat  the  rise  is  the  Bame,  then  the  Boffit  of  the  arch  is 
made  of  a  conoidal  surface.  The  curves  of  right  section  at 
the  two  ends  may  be  of  any  figure,  but  are  usually  taken 
from  some  variety  of  the  elliptical,  or  oval  curves,  Tha 
soffit  is  formed  by  moving  a  line  upon  the  two  curves,  and 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  their  spans 

The  conoidal  arch  belongs  to  the  class  with  waiped  soffits. 
A  variety  of  warped  surfaces  may  be  used  for  somts  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  the  joints  and  the  bond  depending  on 
flie  generation  of  the  surface. 

500.  In  arranging  the  joints  in  conoidal  arches,  the  beadine 
joints  are  contained  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or 
the  arch.  The  coursing  joints  are  also  formed  of  plane  sur- 
&ces,  so  arranged  that  the  portion  of  the  joint  corresponding 
to  each  block  is  formed  by  a  plane  normal  to  tlie  conoid  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  block.  In  this  way 
the  joints  of  the  string  course  will  not  be  formed  of  contin- 
uous surfaces.     To  make  tliem  so,  it  would  be  necessaty  to 

five  them  the  form  of  wai-pcd  surfaces,  whioh  present  more 
ifficulty  in  their  mechanical  execution,  and  not  sufficient  ad- 
vantages over  the  method  just  explained  to  compensate  for 
having  them  continuous. 

50i  The  annular  arch  is  formed  by  revolving  the  plane  o£ 
a  somi-circle,  or  semi-oval,  or  other  curve,  about  a  line  drawn 
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without  the  figure  and  parallel  to  the  rise  of  the  arch  (Fig. 
76).  One  senes  of  joints  in  thie  arch  will  be  formed  by 
conical  surfaces  passing  through  the  inner  edges  of  the' 
stones  which  correspond  to  the  string  courses ;  and  the  other 
series  will  be  planes  passed  through  the  axis  about  which  the 
semi-circle  is  revolved.  This  last  series  should  break  jomts 
with  each  other. 
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502.  The  soffit  of  a  dome  is  usually  formed  by  revolving 
the  quadrant  of  one  of  the  usual  curves  of  cylindrical  arches 
around  the  rise  of  the  curve ;  or  else  by  revolving  the  semi* 
curve  about  the  line  of  the  span,  and  taking  the  half  of  the 
surface  thus  generated  for  the  soffit  of  the  dome.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases  the  horizontal  section  of  the  dome  at  the 
springing  line  will  be  a  circle ;  in  the  second  the  entire  curve 
of  the  semi-curve  by  which  the  soffit  is  generated.  The  plan 
of  domes  may  also  be  of  regular  poly^nal  figures,  in  wnich 
case  the  soffit  will  be  a  pmygonal-cloistered  arch  formed  of 
equal  sections  of  cylinders  (Fig.  77).  The  joints  and  the 
bond  are  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  arches,  j 

503.  The  voussoirs  which  form  the  ring  course  of  the 
heads,  in  ordinary  cylindrical  arches,  are  usually  terminated 
by  plane  surfaces  at  top  and  on  the  sides,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
connecting  them  with  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  head  which 


lie  above  and  on  each  eide  of  the  arch  (Fize.  78  and  79). 
This  connection  may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  tm> 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  to  form  a  good  bond  between 
the  voussoirB  and  horizontal  courses,  and  to  give  a  pleasing 


architectural  effect  by  the  arrangement.  This  connection 
ahonld  always  give  a  symmetrical  appearance  to  the  halves  of 
the  strncture  on  each  side  of  the  crown.  To  effect  these 
several  objccttB  it  may  be  necessary,  in  cases  of  oval  arches,  to 
make  the  breadth  of  the  vonssoirs  unequal,  diminishing 
usually  tliose  near  the  springing  lines. 

504.  In  small  arches  the  vonssoirs  near  the  springing  line 
are  bo  cut  as  to  form  a  part  also  of  the  horizontal  course  (see 
Fig.  78),  forming  what  is  termed  an  ^ow  joint.  This  plan 
is  objectionable,  both  because  tliere  is  a  waste  of  material  iu 
forming  a  joint  of  this  kind,  aiid  the  stone  is  liable  to  crack 
when  the  arch  settles. 

505.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  vonssoirs  should  be 
determined   both  by  geometrical  drawings  and    numerical 
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calculation,  whenever  the  arch  is  important,  or  presents  any 
complication  of  form.  The  drawings  snould,  in  the  first  place, 
be  made  to  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  determine  the  parts 
with  accuracy,  and  from  these,  pattern  drawings  giving  the 

?arts  in  their  true  size  may  be  made  for  the  use  of  9ie  mason, 
'o  make  the  pattern  drawings,  the  side  of  a  vertical  wall,  or 
a  firm  horizontal  area  may  be  prepared,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mortar,  to  receive  a  thin  smooth  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  drawing  may  be  made  on  this  surface  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  describing  the  curve  either  by  points  from  its  calcu- 
lated abscissas  and  ordinates,  or,  where  it  is  formed  of  circular 
arcs,  by  using  the  ordinary  instrument  for  describing  such 
arcs  when  the  centres  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  prepared 
surface.  In  ovals  the  positions  of  the  extreme  radii  should  be 
accurately  drawn  either  from  calculation,  or  construction. 
To  construct  the  intermediate  normals,  whenever  the  centres 
of  the  arcs  do  not  fall  on  the  surface,  an  arc  with  a  chord  of 
about  one  foot  may  be  set  off  on  each  side  of  the  point 
through  which  the  normal  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  chord  of 
the  whole  arc,  thus  set  off,  be  bisected  by  a  perpendicular. 
This  construction  will  generally  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
practical  result  for  elliptical  and  other  curves  of  a  large  size. 

506.  The  masonry  of  arches  may  be  either  of  dressed  stone, 
rabble,  or  brick. 

In  wide  spans,  particularly  for  oval  and  other  flat  arches, 
cut  stone  should  alone  be  used.     The  joints  should  be  dressed 
with  extreme  accuracy.    As  the  voussoirs  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  framing  of  timber,  termed  a  centre^  until  the 
arch  is  completed,  and  as  this  structure  is  liable  to  yield,  both 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  materials  and  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  frame,  an  allowance  for  the  settling  in  the  arch,  arising 
from  these  causes,  is  sometimes  made,  in  cutting  the  joints  of 
the  voussoirs y(rf«^,  that  is,  hot  according  to  the  true  position 
of  the  normal,  but  from  the  supposed  position  the  jomts  will 
take  when  the  arch  has  settled  thoroughly.    The  object  of 
this  is  to  brin^  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  into  perfect  contact 
when  the  archnas  assumed  its  permanent  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  thus  prevent  the  voussoirs  from  breaking  by  unequal 
pressures  on  their  coursing  joints.    This  is  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  it  will  generally  be  better  to  cut  the 
joints  true,  and  guard  against  settling  and  its  effects  by  giving 
great  stiffness  to  the  centres,  and  by  placing'  between  the 
joints  of  those  voussoirs,  where  the  principal  movement  takes 
jdace  in  arches,  sheets  of  lead  suita][)ly  hammered  to  fit  the 
joint  and  yield  to  any  pressure. 
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007.  The  matiDfir  of  layingthevoiifisoirs  demands  peculiar 
care,  particularly  in  those  which  form  the  Iieade  of  toe  arch. 
The  poeitions  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  vouesoirs  are  deter- 
mined by  fixed  lines,  marked  oa  the  abutments,  or  some 
other  immovable  object,  and  the  calculated  distances  of  the 
edges  from  these  lines.  These  distancea  can  be  readily  set 
ofTby  means  of  the  level  and  plumb-line.  The  angle  of  each 
joint  can  be  fixed  by  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  connected  with  a 
plumb-line,  on  which  the  position  of  each  joint  is  marked. 

&08.  Brick  may  be  used  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cut 
stone,  for  arches  of  considerable  siae.  When  the  thickness  of 
a  brick  arch  exceeds  a  brick  and  a  half,  the  bond  from  the 
soffit  outward  presents  some  difficuttiea  K  the  bricks  are 
laid  in  concentric  layers,  or  shells,  a  continuous  joint  will  be 
formed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  soffit,  which  will  proba- 
Uv  yield  when  the  arch  settles,  causing  the  shells  to  separate 
(Fig.  80).     If  the  bricks  are  lud  like  ordinary  string  coarses, 


forming  continnons  joints  from  the  soffit  outward,  these  joints, 
from  the  form  of  the  bricks,  will  be  very  open  at  the  back, 
and,  from  the  yieldine  of  the  mortar,  the  arch  wHl  be  liable 
to  injury  in  settling  from  this  cause.  To  obviate  both  of  these 
defects,  the  arch  may  be  built  partly  by  the  first  plan  and 
^rtly  by  the  second,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  shells  and  hlocks. 
The  crown,  or  key  of  the  arch  should  be  laid  in  a  block,  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  the  block  by  two  bricks  for  each 
course  from  the  soffit  outward.  These  bricks  should  be  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  and  be  well  wedged  with  pieces  of  thin 
hard  slate  between  the  joints. 
609.  When  a  combination  of  brick  and  cot  stone  is  used^  the 


ring  conises  o£  the  heads,  with  some  intermediate  ring  coorses, 
the  bottom  atriiig  coursee,  the  keystone  couree,  and  s  few  in- 
termediate string  courses,  are  made  of  uut  stone  (Fig.  81),  the 
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Intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in  with  brick.  The  brick 
portions  of  the  soffit  may,  if  necessary,  be  thrown  within  the 
stone  portions,  forming  plain  caisaona. 

■  610.  The  centres  of  large  arches  should  not  be  struck  until 
the  whole  of  tie  mortar  has  set  firmly.  After  the  centres 
are  stnick,  the  arch  is  allowed  to  assume  ite  permanent  state 
of  equilibrium,  before  any  of  the  superBtructure  is  laid. 

ML  When  the  heads  of  the  arch  form  a  part  of  an  exterior 
surface,  as  the  faces  of  a  wall,  or  the  outer  portions  of  a 
bridge,  the  vonssoirs  of  the  head  ring  courses  are  connected 
with  the  horizontal  courses,  as  has  t^n  explained  ;  the  top 
surface  of  the  Tooesoirs  of  the  intermediate  ring  courses  are 
iisnally  left  in  a  roughly  dressed  state  to  receive  the  courses 
of  masonry  termed  the  capping  (see  Fig.  81),  which  rests 
upon  the  arch  between  the  walls  of  the  h^d.  Before  laying 
the  capping,  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs  on  the  back  of  the 
arch  snould  be  carefully  examined,  and,  wherever  they  are 
fonnd  to  be  open  from  the  settling  of  the  arch,  they  should 
he  filled  up  with  soft-tempered  mortar,  and  by  driving  in 
pieces  of  hard  slate.  The  capping  may  be  variously  formed 
of  rubble,  brick,  or  beton.  Wnere  tlie  arches  are  exposed  to 
the  filtration  of  rain  water,  as  in  those  used  for  bridges  and 
tiie  casemates  of  fortifications,  the  capping  should  be  of  beton 
laid  in  layers,  and  well  rammed,  with  the  usual  precautions 
for  obtaining  a  solid  homogeneous  mass. 

&12.  The  difficulty  of  forming  water-tight  cappings  of 
masonry  has  led  engineers,  within  a  few  years  back,  to  try  a 
coating  of  asphalte  upon  the  surface  of  beton.     The  surfaoe 
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of  the  beton  capping  is  made  uniform  and  smooth  by  the 
trowel,  or  float,  and  the  moBS  is  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  asphalte  is  laid.  Asphalte  is  usually  laid  on  in 
two  layers.  Beiore  applying  the  first,  the  surrace  of  the 
beton  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dust,  and  receive  a 
coating  of  mineral  tar  applied  hot  with  a  swab.  This  appli- 
cation of  hot  mineral  tar  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
air  bubbles  in  the  layers  of  asphalte  which,  when  present, 

{)ermit  the  water  to  percolate  through  the  masonry-  The  first 
ayer  of  asphalte  is  laid  on  in  squares,  or  thin  blocks,  care 
being  taken  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  edges  of 
the  squares  by  pouring  the  hot  liquid  along  them  in  forming 
each  new  one.  The  surface  of  the  first  layer  is  made  uni- 
form, and  rubbed  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  hard  with  an 
ordinary  wooden  float  In  laying  the  second  layer,  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  as  for  the  first,  the  squares  breaking 
joints  with  those  of  the  first.  Fine  sand  is  strewed  over  the 
surface  of  the  top  layer,  and  pressed  into  the  asphalte  before 
it  becomes  hard. 

Coverings  of  asphalte  have  been  used  both  in  Europe  and 
in  our  military  structures  for  some  years  back  with  decided 
success.  There  have  been  failures,  in  some  instances,  arising 
in  all  probability  either  from  using  a  bad  material,  or  from 
some  lault  of  workmanship. 

618.  In  a  range  of  arches,  like  those  of  bridges,  or  case- 
mates, the  capping  of  each  arch  is  shaped  with  two  inclined 
•surfaces,  like  a  common  roof.  The  bottoms  of  these  surfaces, 
by  their  junction,  form  gutters  where  the  water  collects,  and 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  off  in  conduits,  formed  either  of 
iron  pipes,  or  of  vertical  openings  made  through  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  which  communicate  with  horizontal  covered 
drains.  A  small  arch  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  a  man  to 
examine  its  interior,  or  a  square  culvert,  is  formed  over  the 
gutter.  When  the  spaces  between  the  head  walls  above  the 
capping  is  filled  in  with  earth,  a  series  of  drains  running 
from  the  top,  or  ridae  of  the  capping,  and  leading  into  the 
main  gutter  drain,  should  be  formed  of  brick.  They  may  be 
best  made  by  using  dry  brick  laid  fiat,  and  with  intervals  left 
for  the  drains,  these  being  covered  by  other  courses  of  dry 
brick  with  the  joints  in  some  degree  open.  The  earth  is  fiUea 
in  upon  the  upper  course  of  bricks,  which  should  be  so  laid 
as  to  form  a  uniform  surface. 

514.  From  observations  taken  on  the  manner  in  which 
large  cylindrical  arches  settle,  and  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale,  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  of  arches  where  the 
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rise  18  equal  to  or  less  than  the  half  span  they  yield  (Fig.  82) 
by  the  crown  of  the  arch  falling  inward,  and  thrusting  out- 
ward the  lower  portions,  presentinc  five  joints  of  rupture, 
one  at  the  keystone,  one  on  each  side  of  it  which  limit  the 
portions  that  fall  inward,  and  one  on  each  side  near  the 
springing  lines  which  limit  the  parts  thrust  outward.    In 


Fig.  81— Bepreaenti  the  numnar  In  vliibh  flat  andiai 

yield  byniptnre. 
o,  joint  of  rnptoie  at  the  keyetane. 
fM,  m^  jcbkta  of  mptme  below  the  kejifeone. 
11,  n,  joJntioCrnptaxeatqninghigllnae. 


Eointed  arches,  or  those  in  which  the  rise  is  greater  than  the 
alf  span,  the  tendency  to  yielding  is,  in  some  cases,  difFer- 
ent;  here  the  lower  parts  may  fall  inward  (Fig.  83),  and 
thrust  upward  and  outward  the  parts  near  the  crown. 


Vfgm  SB'^-Bepieeenti  the  mamiwf  in  whioh  pointeJ 

arohee  may  yield. 
The  lettan  leur  to  nine  polnti  ae  in  Fig.  89. 


The  an^le  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
to  the  joint  of  rupture  makes  with  a  vertical  line  is  called 
the  anaie  of  rupture.  This  term  is  also  used  when  the  arch 
is  stable,  or  when  there  is  no  joint  of  rupture,  in  which  case 
it  refers  to  that  point  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  rotate.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  including  that 
portion  of  the  arch  near  the  crown  which  will  cause  the 
greatest  thrust  or  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown.  This 
thrust  tends  to  crush  the  voussoirs  at  the  crown,  and  also  to 
overturn,  the  abutments  about  some  outer  joint.  The  thrust 
IB  rarely  sufiicient  to  crush  ordinary  stone.  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  failure  is  by  rupturing,  or  turning  about  a  joint 
In  very  thick  arches  rupture  may  take  place  'from  slipping 
on  the  joints. 

615.  The  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone  vary  in 
arches  of  dinerent  thicknesses  and  forms,  ana  in  the  same 
arch  with  the  weight  it  sustains. 

516.  The  problem  for  finding  the  joints  of  rupture  by  cal- 
culation, and  the  consequent  thickness  of  the  abutments  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  arch  from  yielding,  has  been  solved 
17 
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by  a  number  of  writers  on  the  thewy  of  the  equilibrium  of 
arches,  and  tables  for  efFecting  the  necessary  numerical  cal* 
cnlations  have  been  drawn  np  from  their  results  to  abridge 
the  labor  in  each  case. 

517.  In  cloistered  arches  the  abutments  may  be  less  than 
in  an  ordinary  cylindrical  arch  of  the  same  length ;  and  in 
groined  arches,  in  calculating  the  resistance  oSered  by  the 
abutments,  the  counter  resistance  offered  by  the  weight  of 
one  portion  in  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  other,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

618.  When  abutments,  as  in  the  case  of  edifices,  require  to 
be  of  considerable  height,  and  therefore  would  demand  ex- 
traordinary thickness,  if  used  alone  to  sustain  the  thrust  of 
the  arch,  they  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  their 
weight  made  in  carrying  them  up  above  the  imposts  like  the 
hamements  and  pmnades  in  Gothic  architecture ;  by  adding 
to  them  ordinary,  full,  or  arched  buttresses,  term^  flying 
htUtresses  :  or  by  using  ties  of  iron  connecting  the  voussoirs 
near  the  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone.  Tie-rods  are 
evidently  the  safest  expedient  The  employment  of  these 
different  expedients,  their  forms  and  dimensions,  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  structure  and  tlie  kind  of  arch.  The 
iron  tie,  for  example,  cannot  be  hidden  from  view  except  in 
the  plate-bande,  or  in  very  flat  segment  arches,  and  wherever 
its  appearance  would  be  unsightly  some  other  expedient  must 
be  tried. 

Circular  rings  of  iron  have  been  used  to  strengthen  the 
abutments  of  domes,  by  oonfininc^  the  lower  courses  of  the 
dome  and  relieving  the  abutment  from  the  thrust. 

519.  In  a  range  of  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  piers  will 
have  to  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  occasioned  by  the  unequal 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches.  In  arranging  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  piers  this  inequality  of  thrust  must  be 
estimated  for,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  position  of 
the  imposts  of  the  unequal  arches. 

520.  PreoautioDB  against  Settling.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  problems  in  the  construction  of  xxiBSxmTjy 
is  that  of  presenting  unequal  settling  in  parts  which  require 
to  be  connected  but  sustain  unequal  weights,  and  the  oonse- 
qiient  ruptures  in  the  masses  arising  from  this  cause.  To 
obviate  tnis  difiiculty  reouires  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  no 
small  degree  of  practical  tact  Several  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the  danger  from  un- 
equal settling.  Walls  sustaining  heavy  vertical  pressures 
should  be  bunt  up  uniformly,  and  with  great  attention  to  the 
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band  and  correct  fitting  of  the  cotirses.  The  materials  should 
be  uniform  in  quality  and  size;  hydraulic  mortar  should 
alone  be  used ;  and  the  permanent  weight  not  be  laid  on  the 
wall  until  the  season  after  the  masonry  is  laid.  As  a  farther 
precaution,  when  practicable,  a  trial  weight  may  be  hud  upon 
the  wall  before  loading  it  with  the  permanent  one. 

Where  the  heads  of  arches  are  buut  into  a  wall,  particularly 
if  they  are  designed  to  bear  a  heavy  permanent  weight,  as 
an  embankment  of  earth,  the  wall  should  not  be  carried  up 
higher  than  the  imposts  of  the  arches  until  the  settling  of  the 
latter  has  reached  its  final  term ;  and  as  there  will  be  danger 
of  disjunction  between  the  piers  of  the  arches  and  the  wall  at 
the  head,  from  the  same  cause,  these  should  be  carried  up  in- 
dependently, but  so  arranged  that  their  after-union  may  be 
conveniently  effected.  It  would  moreover  be  always  well  to 
suspend  the  building  of  the  arches  until  the  season  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  piers  are  finished,  and  not  to  place  the 
permanent  weight  upon  the  arches  until  the  season  loUowing 
their  completion. 

5521.  Pointing.  The  mortar  in  the  joints  near  the  surfaces 
of  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  should  be  of  the  best  hydrau- 
lic lime,  or  cement^  and  as  this  part  of .  the  joint  always 
rec[uires  to  be  cai-ef  nlly  attended  to,  it  is  usually  filled,  or  as 
it  IS  termed  pointed^  some  tiine  after  the  other  work  is  finish- 
ed. The  period  at  which  pointing  should  be  done  is  a  dis- 
puted subject  among  builders,  some  preferring  to  point  while 
the  mortar  in  the  joint  is  still  fresh,  or  ffreeuy  and  others  not 
until  it  has  .become  hard.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual  and 
better  plan.  The  mortar  for  pointing  should  be  poor,  that  is, 
have  rather  an  excess  of  sand ;  the  sand  should  be  of  a  fine 
uniform  grain,  and  but  little  water  be  used  in  tempering  the 
mortar,  before  applying  the  pointing,  the  joint  should  be 
well  cleansed  by  scraping  and  brushing  out  the  loose  matter, 
and  then  be  well  moistened.  The  mortar  is  applied  with  a 
suitable  tool  for  pressing  it  into  the  Joint,  and  its  surface  is 
rubbed  smooth  with  an  iron  tool.  The  practice  among  our 
military  engineers  is  to  use  the  ordinary  tools  for  calking  in 
applying  pointing ;  to  calk  the  joint  with  the  mortar  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  pointing  until  it  be- 
comes hard.  To  obtain  pointing  that  toill  wzthsta/nd  the 
vicissitvdes  ofov/r  dwnate  is  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  builde/^s  curt.  The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
stone  either  causes  tlie  pointing  to  crack,  or  else  to  separate 
from  the  stone,  and  the  surface  water  penetrating  into  the 
cracks  thus  made,  when  acted  upon  by  frost,  throws  out  the 
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pointing.  Some  have  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  giving 
the  fiiirface  of  the  pointing  such  a  shape,  and  so  arranging  it 
with  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  forming  the  joint, 
that  the  water  shall  trickle  over  the  pointing  without  enter- 
ing the  crack,  which  is  usually  between  the  bed  of  the  stone 
and  the  pointing. 

6512.  The  Uivm  Jliuh  j>oi/rUin^  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
coating  of  hydraulic  mortar  laid  over  the  face  or  oack  of  a 
wall,  to  preserve  either  the  mortar  joints,  or  the  stone  itself, 
from  the  action  of  moisture,  or  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
Mortar  for  flash  pointing  should  also  be  made  poor,  and  when 
it  is  used  as  a  stucco  to  protect  masonry  from  atmospheric 
action,  it  should  be  made  of  coarse  sand,  and  be  applied  in  a 
single  uniform  coat  over  the  surface,  which  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  stucco  by  having  the  joints  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  dust  i&nd  loose  mortar,  and  being  well  moistened. 

No  pointing  of  mortar  has  been  found  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  weather  in  our  climate  on  a  long  line  of  coping. 
Within  a  few  years  a  pointing  of  asphalte  has  been  tried  on 
some  of  our  military  works,  and  has  given  thus  far  promise 
of  a  successful  issue. 

*  628.  Stucco  exposed  to  weather  is  sometimes  covered  with 
paint,  or  other  mixtures,  to  give  it  durability.  Coal  tar  has 
been  tried,  but  without  success  in  our  climate.  M.  Baucourt 
de  Charloville,  in  his  work  TrcdtS  d^s  Mortiers,  gives  the 
following  compositions  for  protecting  exposed  stuccoes,  which 
he  states  to  succeed  well  in  all  climates.  For  important  work, 
three  parts  of  linseed  oil  boiled  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight 
of  litharge,  and  one  part  of  wax.  For  common  works,  one 
part  of  Unseed  oil,  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  lithiurge,  and 
two  or  three  parts  of  resin. 

The  surfaces  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  applying  the 
compositions,  which  should  be  laid  on  not  with  a  brush. 

624.  Repairs  of  Masonry.  In  effecting  repairs  in  mason- 
ly,  when  new  work  is  to  be  connected  witn  old,  the  mortar 
of  the  old  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off  wherever  it  is  in- 
jured along  the  surface  where  the  junction  is  effected,  and 
the  surface  thoroughly  wet  The  bond  and  other  arrange- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  me 
surfaces  connected  should  be  fitted  as  accurately  as  practical 
ble,  so  that  by  using  but  little  mortar,  no  disunion  may  take 
place  from  settling. 

626.  An  expedient,  very  fertile  in  its  applications  to  hy- 
draulic constructions,  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  among 
the  French  engineers,  for  stopping  leaks  in  walls  and  renew- 
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iDK  the  bede  of  fonndationB  which  hare  yielded,  or  h&ve  been 
otherwiflfl  removed  by  the  action  of  water.     It  consiBta  in  in- 

1'ecting  hydraalic  cement  into  the  parte  to  be  tilled,  through 
lolea  drifLed  through  the  masonry,  by  means  of  a  strong  sy- 
ringe. The  iuEtroments  need  for  this  porpoae  (Fig.  83  a)  are 
usually  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron ;  the  bore  unifonn, 
except  at  the  end,  which  is  terminated  with  a  nozle  of  the 
nsoal  conical  form ;  the  piston  is  of  wood,  and  ie  driven  down 
by  a  heavy  mallet.  In  nsing  the  syringe  it  ia  adjusted  to 
the  hole ;  the  hydraulic  cement  in  a  semi-nuid  state  .poured 


into  it ;  a  wad  of  tow,  or  a  disk  of  leather  being  introduced 
on  top  before  inserting  the  jpiston.  The  cement  is  forced  in 
by  repeated  blows  on  the  piston. 

&2o.  A  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  and  fine  sand  has  been 
need  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  lime  being  ground  fresh  from 
the  kiln,  and  used  before  slaking,  in  order  that  by  the  in- 
crease of  Tolume  which  takes  place  from  slaking,  it  might  fill 
more  compactly  all  interior  voids.  The  use  of  unslakea  lime 
has  received  several  ingenious  applications  of  this  character ; 
its  after  expansion  may  prove  injurious  when  confined.  The 
use  of  sand  in  mortar  for  injections  has  by  some  engineers 
teen  condemned,  as  from  the  state  of  fluidity  in  which  the 
mortar  must  be  used,  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe, 
and  thus  prevents  the  formation  of  a  bomc^neons  mass. 

527.  Ef^cts  of  Temperature  on  MajBonry.  Frost  is  the 
most  powerful  destnctive  agent  against  which  the  engineeer 
has  to  gnard  in  constructions  of  masonry.     During  severe 
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winters  in  the  northern  parts  of  onr  oonntiT,  it  has  been  as- 
certained^ by  observation,  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  earth 
in  contact  witJi  walls  to  depths  exceeding  ten  feet;  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  nee  every 
practicable  means  to  drain  thoroughly  all  the  ground  in  con- 
tact with  masonry,  to  whatever  depths  the  foundations  may 
be  sunk  below  &ie  surface;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
taken,  accidents  of  the  most  serious  nature  may  happen  to  the 
foundations  from  the  action  of  the  frost  If  water  collects  in 
any  quantity  in  the  earth  around  the  foundations,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  small  covered  drains  under  them  to  con- 
yey  it  off,  and  to  place  a  stratum  of  loose  stone  between  the 
siaes  of  tiie  foundations  and  the  surrounding  earth  to  give  it 
a  free  downward  passage. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  building,  that  mortCMr 
which  is  eaM>08ed  to  the  action  of  froet  before  it  has  set,  will 
he  so  much  damaged  as  to  impair  enti/rdy  its  pr<n^erties. 
This  fact  places  in  a  stronger  li^ht  what  has  already  been  re- 
marked, on  the  necessity  of  laymg  the  foundations  and  the 
structure  resting  on  them  in  hydraulic  mortar,  to  a  height  of 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground ;  for,  although  the  mortar 
of  the  foundations  might  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  by  the  earth  around  them,  the  parts  immediately  above 
would  be  exposed  to  it,  and  as  those  parts  attract  the  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  the  mortar,  if  of  common  lime,  would 
not  set  in  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  frosted  of  winter. 

In  heavy  walls  the  mortar  in  the  interior  will  usually  be  se- 
cured from  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  masonry  of  this  char- 
acter might  be  carried  on  until  freezing  weather  commences ; 
but  stUl  in  aU  important  works  it  wiU  be  by  far  the  safer 
course  to  suspend  the  construction  of  masonry  several  weeks 
before  the  ordinary  period  of  frost. 

During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  mortar  is  injured  by  a 
too  rapia  drying.  To  prevent  this  the  stone,  or  bnck,  shovld 
he  thoroughly  mmsteTied  before  bevng  laid:  and  afterwards^ 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot^  the  masonry  shovld  be  kept  wet  until 
the  m/yrta/r  gives  imdicattons  of  setting.  The  top  course  should 
always  be  well  moistened  by  the  workmen  on  quitting  their 
work  for  any  short  period  duiing  yeiy  warm  weather. 

The  effects  produced  by  a  hign  or  low  temperature  on  mor- 
tar in  a  green  state  are  similar.  In  the  one  case  the  freezing 
of  the  water  prevents  a  union,  between  the  particles  of  the 
lime  and  sand ;  and  in  the  other  the  same  arises  from  the 
water  being  rajpidly  evaporated.  In  both  cases  the  mortar 
when  it  has  set  is  weak  and  pulverulent. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

508.  FRAHnra  is  the  art  of  arranging  beams  of  solid  mate- 
rials for  the  yarionB  purposes  to  which  they  are  apph'ed  in 
stmctures.  K  frame  is  any  arrangement  of  beams  made  for 
sastaimng  strains. 

529.  '^Hiat  branch  of  framing  which  relates  to  the  combina- 
tions of  beams  of  timber  is  denominated  Ca/rpentry. 

630.  Timber  and  iron  are  the  only  materials  in  common 
use  for  frames,  as  thej  are  equally  suitable  to  resist  the  vari- 
ous strains  to  be  met  with  in  structures.  Iron,  independently 
of  ofFering  greater  resistance  to  strains  than  timber,  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  being  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
most  suitable  forms  for  stren^h  without  injury  to  the  mate- 
rial ;  while  timber,  if  wrought  into  the  best  forms  for  the 
object  in  view,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  greatly  injured  in 
strength. 

531.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  framing  is  to  give,  by  a 
suitable  combination  of  beams,  the  requisite  d^ee  of  strength 
and  stifPness  demanded  by  the  character  ox  the  structure, 
united  with  a  lightness  and  an  economy  of  material  of  which 
an  arrangement  of  a  massive  kind  is  not  susceptible.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  beams  of  the  frame  must  be  of  such  forms, 
and  be  so  combined  that  they  shall  not  only  offer  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  efforts  they  may  have  to  sustain,  but  shall 
not  change  their  relative  positions  from  the  effect  of  these 
efforts.  . 

532.  The  forms  of  the  beams  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  material  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  strain  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected,  whether  of  tension,  compression,  or  a  cross 
atrain. 

588.  The  general  shape  given  to  the  frame,  and  the  com- 
binations of  the  beams  for  this  purpjose,  will  depend  upon 
the  object  of  the  frame  and  the  directions  in  which  the  efforts 
act  upon  it. 

In  frames  of  timber,  for  example,  the  cross  sections  of  each 
beam  are  generally  uniform  throughout,  these  sections  being 
either  circular,  or  rectangular,  as  these  are  the  only  simple 
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forms  which  a  beam  can  receiye  without  injniy  to  its  Btrength. 
In  frames  of  cast-iron,  each  beam  may  be  cast  into  the  most 
Buitable  form  for  Aestrength  required,  oonsidering  the  eoono- 
my  of  the  material. 

534.  In  combining  the  beams,  whatever  may  be  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  frame,  the  parts  which  compose  it  must,  as 
far  as  practicable,  present  triangular  figures,  each  side  of  the 
triangles  being  formed  of  a  single  beam ;  the  coimection  of 
the  beams  at  me  angular  points,  termed  the  Joints,  being  so 
arranged  that  no  yielding  can  take  place.  In  all  combina- 
tions, therefore,  in  which  the  principal  beams  form  polygonal 
figures,  secondary  beams  must  be  added,  either  in  uie  direc- 
tions of  the  diagonals  of  the  polygon,  or  so  as  to  connect  each 
pair  of  beams  lorming  an  angle  of  the  polygon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nreventing  any  chaise  of  form  of  the  figure,  ana  of 
giving  tiie  frame  the  requisite  stiffness.  These  secondary 
pieces  receive  the  general  appellation  of  braces.  When  they 
sastain  asti*ain  of  compression  they  are  termed  struts;  when 
one  of  extension,  ties. 

535.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  a  frame  is  to  transmit  the 
strain  it  directly  receives  to  firm  points  of  support,  the  beams 
of  which  it  is  formed  should  be  so  combinea  that  this  may 
be  done  in  the  way  which  shall  have  the  least  tendency  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  frame  and  to  fracture  the  beams. 

536.  The  points  of  support  of  a  frame  may  be  either 
above  or  below  it  In  the  former  case,  the  frame  will  con- 
sist of  a  suspended  system,  in  which  the  polygon  will  assume 
a  position  ox  stable  equilibrium,  its  sides  being  subjected  to  a 
strain  of  extension.  In  the  latter  case  the  frame,  if  of  a 
polygonal  form,  must  satisfy  the  essential  conditions  already 
enumerated,  in  order  that  its  state  of  equilibrium  shall  be 
stable. 

587.  The  object  of  the  structure  will  necessarily  decide 
the  general  shape  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  strains  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  An  examination, 
therefore,  of  the  frames  adapted  to  some  of  the  more  usual 
structures  will  be  the  best  course  for  illustrating  both  the 
preceding  general  principles  and  the  more  ordinary  combina- 
tions of  die  beams  and  joints. 

538.  Frames  fbx  Cross  Stxains.  The  parts  of  a  f i*ame 
which  receive  a  cross  strain  may  be  horizontal,  as  the  beams, 
or  joists  of  a  fioor ;  or  inclined,  as  the  beams,  or  rafters 
which  form  the  inclined  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  roof.    The 

Sressure  producing  the  cross  strain  may  either  be  uniformly 
i^tributed  over  me  beams,  as  in  the  cases  just  cited,  or  it 
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may  act  only  at  one  point,  as  in  the  case  of  a  weight  laid 
upon  the  beam. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  extremities  of  the  beam  should  be 
firmly  fixed  against  immovable  points  of  support ;  the  longer 
side  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the  beam  should  be  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  strain,  as  this  is  the  best  position 
for  strength. 

If  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  or  the  hear- 
ing^ be  not  great,  the  framing  may  consist  simply  of  a  row 
of  parallel  beams  of  such  dimensions,  and  placed  so  far  asun- 
der as  the  strain  borne  may  require.    liVnen  the  beams  are 


Fig.  84— Bfepresenta  a  aro«  ■BCtlon  of  hmiaontal  bauni  a,  ateaoed 
by  diag^pAl  batteas  A. 


narrow,  or  the  depth  of  the  rectangle  considerably  greater 
than  the  breadth  (Fig.  84),  short  struts  of  batteds  may  be 
placed  at  intervals  between  each  pair  of  beams,  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  uniting  the  bottom  of  the  one  with  the  top  ox  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  beams  from  twisting,  or  yieldmg  late- 
rally. This  also  increases  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  by 
distributing  the  strains. 

539.  When  the  bearing  and  strain  are  so  great  that  a  sin- 
gle beam  will  not  present  sufficient  strength  and  stiffness,  a 
combination  of  beams,  termed  a  huilt  heam^  which  may  be 
solidy  consisting  of  several  layers  of  timber  laid  in  juxtapo- 
sition, and  firmly  connected  together  by  iron  bolts  and  straps 
— or  opeuy  being  formed  of  two  beams,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them,  so  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces,  that 
a  strain  upon  either  the  upper  or  lower  beam  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  tne  other,  and  the  whole  system  act  imder  the  effect 
of  the  strain  like  a  solid  beam. 

540.  Solid  built  Beams.  In  framing  solid  built  beams, 
the  pieces  in  each  course  ^g*  85}  are  laid  abutting  end  to 
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Fig.  86—BepreMntB  a  solid  ImOfc  beam 
of  three  ooanei,  the  pieces  of  each 
ooane  breaking  joiuta  and  oonfLned 
1^  Iron  hoops. 


end  with  a  square  joint  between  them,  the  courses  breaking 
joints  to  form  a  strong  bond  between  them.  The  courses 
are  firmly  connected  either  by  iron  bolts,  formed  with  a 
screw  and  nut  at  one  end  to  bring  the  courses  into  close  con- 
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tact,  or  else  by  iron  bancU  driven  on  tight,  or  by  iron  Btirrape 
(Fig.  86)  suitably  arranged  with  screw  ends  and  nuts  for  the 
same  purpose. 


Fig.  88— Bcprewnti  tn  Iron  ■drnip  or  hoop  with  irnti  or  fonudo 
e  which  oonflne  tha  oton  piaoo  of  tha  ■tlniip  ^ 


When  the  strain  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  courses 
would  be  liable  to  work  loose  and  slide  along  their  joints,  the 
beams  of  the  different  courses  may  be  made  with  snallow  in- 
dentations (Figs.  87,  88),  accurately  fitting  into  each  other ; 
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Fig.  87— RopreaeDia  a  ■olid  baUt  beoai 
of  three  oooms  arranged  with  in- 
denti  and  oonfland  by  iron  hoopa. 


Fig.  88— Eepr^oenti  a  ooUd  bnilt  beam,  the  top  part  being  of  two  pleoes  b,  h  whlcdi  abnt 

■gainst  a  broad  flat  iron  bolt  a,  termed  a  king  boU. 

or  shallow  rectangular  notches  (Fig.  89)  may  be  cut  across 
each  beam,  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  blocks,  or  keys  of 


Fig.  80— BepreaentB  a  solid  built  beam 
with  keys  &,  6  of  hard  wood  between 
the 


hard  wood.    The  keys  are  sometimes  made  of  two  wedge- 
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"X  Fig. 
1  or 


00— Bepreoenti  the  keja  in  the  form  of  doable, 
JbkUnff  wedgee  a,  6  let  Into  a  shallow  notch 
the  beam  0. 


shaped  pieces  (Fig.  90),  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to 
fit  the  notches  more  closely,  and  to  admit  of  bemg  driven 
tight  upon  any  shrinkage  of  the  woody  fibre. 

The  joints  between  the  courses  may  be  left  slightly  open 
without  impairing  in  an  appreciable  decree  the  strength  of 
the  combination.    This  is  a  good  method  m  beams  exp^ed  o 
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moiBtore,  as  it  allowB  of  evaporation  from  the  free  circalation 
of  the  air  throngh  the  joints.  Felt,  or  stout  paper  saturated 
with  mineral  tar,  has  been  recommended  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  action  of  moisture.  The  prepared  material  is  so 
placed  as  to  occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the  joint,  and  the 
whole  is  well  screwed  together. 

54L  Joints.  A  joint  is  the  surface  between  two  pieces 
which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  which  are  connected 
togetiier.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  joints  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  beams  joined,  and  the  object 
or  the  joint. 

In  all  arran^ments  of  joints,  the  axes  of  the  beams  con- 
nected should  he  in  the  same  plane  in  which  the  strain  upon 
the  frame  acts ;  and  the  combination  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  parts  will  accurately  fit  when  the  frame  is  put  to- 
gether, and  that  any  portion  may  bo  displaced  without  dis- 
connecting the  rest.  The  simplest  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
object  in  view  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  best. 

In  adjusting  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  any  settling  in  the  frame  which  may  arise  either 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  timber  in  seasoning  while  in  the 
frame,  or  from  the  fibres  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  strain. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  sufiicient  play  in  the  joints  when  the 
frame  is  first  set  up,  to  admit  of  the  parts  coming  into  per- 
fect contact  when  the  frame  has  attamed  its  final  settling. 
Joints  fonned  of  plane  surfaces  present  more  difticulty  m 
this  respect  than  curved  joints,  as  the  bearing  surfaces  in  the 
latter  case  will  remain  in  contact  should  any  slight  change 
take  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  beams  from  settling; 
whereas  in  the  former  a  slight  settling  might  cause  the  strains 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  corner,  or  edge  of  the  joint,  by  which 
the  bearing  surfaces  might  be  cruiSied,  and  the  parts  of  the 
framework  wrenched  asunder  from  the  leverage  which  such 
a  circumstance  might  occasion. 

The  surface  of  a  joint  subjected  to  pressure  should  be  as 
great  as  practicable,  to  secure  the  parts  in  contact  from  being 
crushed  by  the  strain ;  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  strain  to  prevent  sliding. 

A  thin  plate  of  iron,  or  lead,  may  be  inserted  between  the 
surfaces  of  joints  where,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  strain, 
one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  end  of  one  beam  resting  upon  the  face  of  another. 

642.  Folding  wedges,  and  pins,  or  tree^nails,  of  hard  wood, 
are  used  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  joints  firmlj^  to  their  bear- 
ings, and  retain  the  parts  of  the  frame  in  their  places.    The 
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wedges  are  inserted  into  square  holes,  and  the  pins  into  anger- 
holes  made  through  the  parts  connected.  As  the  object  of 
these  accessories  is  simpij  to  bring  the  parts  connected  into 
close  contact,  thej  should  be  carefully  driven,  in  order  not  to 
cause  a  strain  that  mi^ht  crush  the  fibres. 

To  secure  joints  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,  bolts,  straps, 
and  hoops  of  wrought  iron  are  used*  These  should  be  placed 
in  the  best  direction  to  counteract  the  strain  and  prevent  the 
parts  from  separating ;  and  wherever  the  bolts  are  requisite 
they  should  be  insert^  at  those  points  which  will  least  weaken 
the  joint. 

548.  Joints  of  Beams  united  end  to  end.  When  the  axes 
of  the  beams  are  in  the  same  right  line,  the  form  of  the  joint 
will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  strain.  If  the  strain  is 
one  of  compression,  th3  ends  of  the  beams  mav  be  united  by 
a  square  joint  perpendicular  to  their  axes,  the  joint  being 
secured  (Fig.  91)  by  four  short  pieces  so  placed  as  to  embrace 
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Fig.  91— Bflpnaenta  the  manner  In  which  the  end  joint  of  two  beami  a  and  b  it  fidied  or 

Moored  by  Bide  pieces  c  and  d  bolted  to  them. 

the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  being  fastened  to  the  beams  and 
to  each  other  by  bolts.  This  arrangement,  termed  fi%hing  a 
beamy  is  used  only  for  rough  work.  It  may  also  be  used 
when  the  strain  is  one  of  extension ;  in  which  case  the  short 
pieces  (Fig.  92)  may  be  notched  upon  the  beams,  or  else  keys 
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a  llahed  joint  in  which  the  side  pieces  e  and  d  axe  either  let  Into  Cha 
beams  or  secured  by  keys  s,  e. 


of  hard  wood,  inserted  into  shallow  notches  made  in  the  beams 
and  short  pieces,  may  be  employed  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  joint. 

A  joint  termed  a  scarf  m^j  be  used  for  either  of  the  fore- 
going purposes.    This  joint  may  be  formed  either  by  halving 
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Pig.  98— Sepmenta  a  Karf  joint  woored  hj  Iron  ]>ktas  e^  g,  kqm,  d;  d,  and  boUVi 

the  beams  on  each  other  near  their  ends  (Fig.  93),  and  se- 
cnring  the  joints  by  bolts,  or  straps ;  or  else  by  so  arranging 
the  ends  ox  the  two  beams  that  each  shall  fit  into  shallow 
triangular  notches  cnt  into  the  other,  the  joint  being  secured 
by  iron  hoops.  This  last  method  is  employed  for  round 
timber. 

544.  When  beams  united  at  their  ends  are  subjected  to 
a  cross  strain,  a  scarf  joint  is  generally  used,  the  under 
part  of  the  joint  being  secured  by  an  iron  plate  confined 
to  the  beams  by  bolts.  The  scarf  for  this  purpose  may 
be  formed  simply  by  halving  the  beams  near  their  ends ; 
but  a  more  usual  and  better  form  (Fig.  94)  is  to  make 
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llgi  M— Bapnwnla  a  loarf  joint  for  a  cnm  ■!»&>  leGQred  at  bottom  by  a  pieoa  of  tboh 
bereoonflnea  to  the  beams  Iqr  iron  hoopa  tf,  <f  andki^«,«. 

the  portion  of  the  joint  at  the  top  surface  of  the  beams  per- 
pendicular to  their  axes,  and  about  one  third  of  their  depth ; 
the  bottom  portion  being  oblique  to  the  axis,  as  well  as  the 
portion  joining  these  two. 

When  the  beams  are  subjected  to  a  cross  strain  and  to  one 
of  extension  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  the  form  of  the 
scarf  must  be  suitably  arranged  to  resist  each  of  these  strains. 
The  one  shown  in  Fig.  95  is  a  suitable  and  usual  form  for 


Fig.  Uti—TUmtentM  a  acarf  joint  arranged  to  resist  a  cross  strain  and  one  of  egrtendon.  The 
bottom  of  the  joint  Js  secored  by  an  Iron  plate  oonflned  by  bolts.  Tbe  folding  wedge  key 
inserted  at  e  senres  to  bring  all  the  snzfsoes  of  tba  joints  to  thdr  bcaringsL 

these  objects.  A  folding  wedge  key  of  hard  wood  is  in- 
serted into  a  space  left  between  the  parts  of  the  joint  which 
catch  when  the  beams  are  drawn  apart.  The  key  serves  to 
bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  to  their  bearings,  and  to  form 
ftn  abutting  surface  to  resist  the  strain  of  extension.    In  this 
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form  of  scarf  the  sniface  of  the  joint  which  abuts  against 
the  key  will  be  compreeeed ;  liie  portions  of  the  beams  lost 
above  and  below  the  key  will  be  subjected  to  extension. 
These  parts  should  present  the  same  amount  of  resistance,  or 
have  an  equality  of  cross  section*  The  length  of  the  scarf 
should  be  regulated  by  the  resistance  with  which  the  timber 
employed  resists  detrusion  compared  with  ite  resistance  to 
compression  and  eztensioiu ' 

540.  When  the  axes  of  beams  form  an  angle  between' 
them,  they  may  be  connected  at  their  ends  either  bv  halving 
them  on  each  Other,  or  by  cutting  a  mortise  in  tiie  centre 
of  one  beam  at  the  end,  and  shaping  the  end  of  the  other  to 
fit  into  it    See  Fig.  97. 

046.  Joints  Ibr  oonneoting  the  enA  of  one  beam  '^th 
the  fkoe  of  another.  The  joints  used  for  this  purpose 
are  termed  mortise  wnd  tenon  joints.  Their  form  will 
depend   upon  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  beams. 


n^.  w— HepreBcntB  a 
joint  when  the  axes  of  the 
pendicolar  to  eeoh  other. 

Of  tenon  on  the  beam  A. 

bi  mortlfle  In  the  beam  B. 

e^  pin  to  hold  the  parte 


mortiBe  uiu  tanoB 


U-JLJ/' 
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When  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  mor- 
tise (Fig.  96)  is  cut  into  the  face  of  die  beam,  and  the  end 
of  the  other  beam  is  shaped  into  a  tenon  to  fit  the  mortisa 


n*.  iff  nepfwiti  a  moitlM  and  tenen 
joint  when  the  axes  of  the  beame  are 
obUqne  to  eacA  other.  ▲  noteh  whoee 
■orfiioee  ab  and  be  are  at  right  anclee  !■ 
ont  into  the  beun  B,  and  a  ahaHow  martfee 
<l  Ib  cot  bdow  the  snrflMe  ftc.  The  end  of 
the  beam  A  in  arranged  to  fit  the  notdh  and 
mortlfla  in  B.  The  joint  is  ■aoored  hf  a 
■orewboltk 


When  the  axes  of  the  beams  are  oblique  to  each  other,  a 
triangular  notch  (Fig.  97)  is  usually  cut  into  the  face  of 
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one  beam,  the  eidee  of  the  notch  being  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  and  a  shallow  mortise  is  cut  into  the  lower 
surface  of  the  notch ;  the  end  of  the  other  beam  is  suitably 
shaped  to  fit  the  notch  and  mortise. 

The  direction  of  the  strain  and  the  effect  it  may  produce 
upon  the  joint  must  in  all  cases  r^ulate  its  form.  In  some 
cases  the  circular  joint  may  be  more  suitable  than  those 
forms  which  are  plane  surfaces  ^  in  others  a  double  tenon 
may  be  better  than  the  simple  joint. 

547.  Tie  Joints.  These  joints  are  used  to  connect  beams 
which  cross,  or  lie  on  each  other.  The  simplest  and  strong- 
est form  of  tie  joint  consists  in  cutting  a  not<3i  in  one  or  bom 
of  the  beams  to  connect  them  securely.  But  when  the  beams 
do  not  cross,  but  the  end  of  one  rests  upon  the  other,  a  notch 
of  a  trapezoidal  form  (Fig.  98)  may  be  out  in  the  lower  beam 


E 


<^  ws 

i* 
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to  receive  the  end  of  the  upper,  which  is  suitably  shaped  to 
fit  the  notch.  This,  from  its  shape,  is  termed  a  dove-tail 
joint.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  joinery,  but  is  not  suitable 
tor  heavy  frames  where  the  joints  are  subjected  to  consider- 
able strains,  as  it  soon  becomes  loose  from  the  shrinkiufi:  of 
the  timber.  ^ 

548.  Open  built  Beams.  In  framing  open  built  beams, 
the  principal  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  form  such  a  con- 
nection between  the  upper  and  lower  solid  beams,  that  they 
shall  be  strained  uniformly  by  the  action  of  a  strain  at  any 
point  between  the  bearings.  This  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways,  (Fig.  99.)     The  upper  and  lower  beams  may  consist 

Fig.  9P  Bepwenti  tn  cpm 
built  beam:  A  aa4  B  ara 
the  top  aod  bottom  nila  or 
■tringa;  a,  a,  crov  piaoei, 
either  alDgle  or  in  pain;  b, 
diagonal  braoes  In  pairs;  c, 
ritaigle  diagonal  taraoea. 

either  of  single  beams  or  of  solid  built  beams;  these  are  con- 
nect^ at  regular  intervals  by  pieces  at  right  angles  to  them, 
between  whidh  diagonal  pieces  are  placed.    By  mis  arrange- 
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ment  the  relative  position  t^  all  the  parts  of  the  frame  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  strain  at  any  point  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  intermediate  points. 

MS.  Framings  for  Intermediate  Supports.  Beams  of 
ordinary  dimensions  may  be  used  for  wide  bearings  when 
intermediate  supports  cau  be  procnred  between  the  extreme 
points. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  method  of  effecting  this  is 
to  place  upright  beams,  termed  ^opa,  or  tAores,  at  suitable 
intervals  nnder  the  snpported  beam. 

When  the  props  would  interfere  with  some  other  arrange- 
ment, and  pomts  of  snpport  can  be  procured  at  the  extremi- 
ties below  those  on  which  the  beam  rests,  inclined  struts  (Fig- 
100)  may  be  used.  The  struts  must  have  a  suitably  formed 
step  at  tne  foot,  and  be  connected  at  top  with  the  beam  by  a 
suitable  joint 

In  some  cases  Hie  bearing  may  be  diminished  by  placing 


on  the  points  of  support  short  pieces,  termed  corbda  (Fig,  101), 
and  supporting  these  near  their  ends  by  struts. 


Vte,   101— RLiiijijut*  » 

luRsd  t>T  nrtial 
porU  a.  a.  wttb  omM 
plHie*  d,<t  ud  IncUiKd 


In  other  cases  a  portion  of  the  beam,  at  the  middle,  may 
be  strengthened  by  placing  under  it  a  short  beam,  caUed  a 


straining  "beam  (Fig.  103),  against  the  ends  of  which  the 
struts  abut 
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Whenever  the  bearing  may  require  it  the  two  preceding 
anangements  (Fig.  103)  may  be  used  in  connection* 


Fig.  108-*amttWMihi  >  flnmMnatton  cf  Figi.  IQl  and  IQS. 

In  all  combinations  with  etnitB,  a  lateral  thrust  will  be 
thrown  on  the  point  of  support  where  the  foot  of  the  stmt 
rests.  This  strain  mnst  be  provided  for  in  proportioning  the 
supports. 

560.  When  intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  only 
above  the  beam,  an  arrangement  must  be  maae  which  sluJl 
answer  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  beam  at  its  interme- 
diate points  by  suspension.  The  combination  will  'depend 
upon  the  number  oi  intermediate  points  required. 

When  the  beam  requires  to  be  supported  only  at  the  mid- 
dle, it  may  be  done  as  shown  in  Fig.  104,  If  the  suspending 
piece  be  of  iron,  it  must  be  arranged  at  one  end  with  a  screw 
and  nut  When  the  support  is  of  timber,  a  single  beank 
called  a  kingjMstj  (Fig.  104,)  may  be  used,  against  the  heaa 


Tig.  104— Repranata  « 
hoiisootal  beua  « 
■apportod  in  Ita  mid- 
dle bya  Ung  poat  § 
■Qspmdad  fra&  tlw 
■tratotfi  ^ 


of  whidi  the  two  inclined  pieces  may  abut ;  the  foot  of  the 
post  is  connected  with  the  beam  by  a  bolt,  an  iron  stirrup,  or 
a  suitable  joint  Instead  of  the  ordinary  king  post,  two 
beams  may  be  used ;  these  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other 
and  lilted  together,  embracing  between  them  the  supported 
beam  and  the  heads  of  the  incuned  beams  which  fit  into  shal- 
low notches  cut  into  tihe  supporting  beams.  Pieces  arranged 
18 


I 
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in  this  manner  for  suspending  portions  of  a  fr&me  receive  the 
name  of  mgperuion pieces,  or  bridle  pieces. 

When  two  intermediate  points  of  support  are  reqnired,  they 
may  be  obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  lOS.     The  sospeneion 


1  (  ^^^  nt.lOE-.Bq,«M..b<«.. 
^--^^  MpportBd  u  twD  KiBia  tir 


pieces  in  this  case  may  be  either  poets,  termed  mieen  po€t», 
arranged  like  a  Iting  poet,  iron  nws,  or  bridle  pieces.  Thia 
combination  may  be  used  for  verr  wide  bearings,  (Fig.  106,J 
by  suitably  increasing  the  nnmoer  of  inclined  pieces  and 
straining  t>eam. 


Kg.  106— Riinaaita  ■  I 


Ki.  XbtperimentB  on  the  Strength  of  Framea-  Experi- 
mental researches  on  this  point  have  been  mostly  restricted 
to  those  made  with  models  on  a  comparatively  Bmall  scale, 
owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  attendant  upon  experi- 
ments on  frames  having  the  form  and  dimensiond  of  moee 
employed  in  ordinary  strnctnres. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  experiments  on  a  lai^  scale, 
are  those  made  by  order  of  the  French  government  at  Lori- 
ent,  nnder  the  direction  of  M.  Eiebell,  the  superintending 
engineer  of  the  port,  and  published  in  the  AnndUt  Mar*- 
times  et  Ooloniales,  Feb.  and  Nov.,  1887. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  first  setting  up  the  frame 
to  be  tried,  and,  after  it  had  settled  under  Uie  action  of  ita 
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own  weight,  suspending  from  the  back  of  it,  by  ropes  placed 
at  equal  intervals  apart,  eqnal  weights  to  represent  a  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  tne  back  of  the  frame. 
The  results  contained  in  the  following  table  are  from  ex- 

Sriments  on  a  truss  (Fig.  107)  for  the  roof  of  a  ship  shed. 
Le  truss  consisted  of  two  rafters  and  a  tie  beam,  with  sus- 


|]ff.lOL 


1    i 


pension  pieces  in  pairs,  and  diagonal  iron  bolts,  which  were 
added  because  it  was  necessary  to  scarf  the  tie  beam.  The 
span  of  the  truss  was  65^  feet ;  the  rafters  had  a  slope  of  1 
perpendicular  to  4  base.  The  thickness  of  the  beams,  meas- 
ured horizontally,  was  about  2^  inches,  their  depth  about  18 
inches.  The  amount  of  the  settling  at  each  rope  was  ascer- 
tained by  fixed  -graduated  vertical  rods,  the  measures  being 
taken  below  a  horizontal  line  marked  0. 


Amount  of  eettUog  on  the  right  of 
the  ridge  below  the  horliontal  0, 
In  inches. 


Wdghtnntfonnlydlstribated,  1654  lbs 

no.  do.  8680Ibfl 

Da  dow  165411ml  ud  1868  lb8.,Ba»- 

_  pCDdPd  finoin  the  cm  be  of  the  fntme 

SnO  Um.,  nnifonnljr  diatriboted,  and  1888  Ibe.  from  the 
centra 
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0.16 
1.6 

0.4 
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0.15 
1.7 

0.5 

S.1 
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0.16 
1.9 

0.4 

18 
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4J- 
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0.16 
1.8 

0.8 

11 
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0.15 
1.1 

OJ 

IJ 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made 
on  frames  of  the  usual  forms  of  straight  and  curved  timber 
for  roof  trusses.  The  curved  pieces  were  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses, each  3}  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  fifth  column 
give  the  ratios  between  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  that  of 
le  weight  borne  by  which  the  elasticity  was  not  impaired* 
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Fnune  fanned  at  two  imtfean  Hid  a  Urn  beun. 
Da  do.  do. 

■nd  inqMiiiloii  pieon  in  pain,  (VIg.  106) 
VaaoBci  aMgment  aroh  oonflned  by  a  tta 

beam,(F|gnW) 

Do.  do.  do. 

wMi  suspenaloii  pleoas  in  palza^  (Ftg.  110). . 
Vkame  of  a  sopnant  vtoh  witb  rafters  ooO' 

fined  at  their  foot  t^'  a  tie  piece,  (Fig.111). . 
Vkame  of  a  full  centre  arofa  oonflned  by  a  tie 
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fi52.  Wooden  arches  may  also  be  fonned  by  faateniiie  to- 
gether BBveral  coarees  of  boards,  giving  the  frame  a  po^go- 
nal  form,  (Fig.  114,)  correepondiog  to  the  desired  curvature, 
and  then  shaping  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  arch  to  the 
[noper  carve.    ±]ach  conrse  is  fonned  of  boards  cot  into 
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fUr*  114— Bcprawmti  aa  etoratbii  A  of  a 
moimk  uoh  formed  of  111011  ptooea  a,  h 
whidi  ftbat  end  to  end  and  bceak  jobita. 

B  repreeoato  a  penpectiTe  view  of  thli  oon^ 
bination,  abowing  the  mMiiw.  in  ygfUth 
the  parU  an  keyed  togellwE. 


sharp  lengths,  depending  on  the  curvature  required ;  these 
pieces  abut  end  to  endy  the  joints  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii  of  curvature,  and  the  pieces  composing  the  different 
courses  break  joints  with  each  other.  The  courses  may  be 
connected  either  bv  jibs  and  keys  of  hard  wood;  or  by  iron 
bolts.  This  method  is  very  suitable  for  all  light  framework 
where  the  pressure  borne  is  not  great 

Wooden  arches  are  chiefly  used  for  bridges  and  roofs. 
They  serve  as  intermediate  points  of  support  for  the  framing 
on  which  the  roadway  rests  in  the  one  case,  and  the  roof 
covering  in  the  other.  In  bridges  the  roadway  may  lie  either 
above  me  arch,  or  below  it ;  m  either  case  vertical  posts, 
iron  rods,  or  bridles  connect  the  horizontal  beams  witn  the 
arch. 

658.  The  greatest  strain  in  wooden  arches  takes  place 
near  the  springing  line ;  this  part  should,  therefore,  when 
practicable,  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  that  it  would  directly 
receive  from  the  beams  above  it  by  inclined  struts,  so  arranged 
as  to  throw  this  pressure  upon  the  lateral  supports  of  the 
arch. 

The  pieces  which  compose  a  wooden  arch  may  be  bent  into 
any  curve.  The  one,  however,  usually  adopted  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  as  the  most  simple  for  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  fnuning,  and  presenting  all  desirable  strength. 


CTTAPTEB  V. 

BBIDOES. 

Classificatiok.      II.    Stone   Bbidgss.  III.    WooDEir 

Bbidqes.      IV.    Cast-Ibon   Bridges.  V.    "Weought- 

Ieon  Teu88  Bbidges.     VL   Tubulab  Bridges.    VII. 

Suspension    Bridges.     YIIL    Swing  Bridges.      IX. 
Aqueduct  Bridges. 


CZ^ASSIFIOATION. 

554.  A  bridge  is  a  structure  for  supporting  a  roadway  over 
a  body  or  stream  of  water,  or  over  a  depression  in  the  earth. 

If  the  structure  is  over  a  depression  in  which  there  is 
usually  no  water,  it  is  called  a  viaduct. 

If  ihe  structure  supports  a  water-way,  it  is  called  an  aque- 
duct, and  if  the  aqueduct  is  over  a  river,,  it  is  sometimes 
eall^  an  aquedttct-iridge. 

Bridges  may  be  classed  according  to  their  mechanical 
features ;  in  which  case  we  have — 

1.  Arches. 

2.  Trussed  bridges. 

3.  Tubular  bridges. 

4.  Suspension  bridges. 

They  may  also  be  classed  according  to  the  materials  which 
compose  them ;  as  Stone,  Wood,  and  Iron. 

The  former  is  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  analy- 
sis, but  the  latter  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

IL 

8T0NE  BRIDGES. 

555.  A  stone  bridge  consists  of  a  roadway  which  rests  upon 
one  or  more  arches,  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  of  the  arcnes  being  of  sufScient  height  and 
strength  to  secure  them  and  the  roadway  from  the  enects  (d 
an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  water-course. 
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056.  The  general  location  of  a  bridm  will  depend  upon 
the  approaches,  and  the  particular  locautj  may  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  banks,  the  soil  or  subsoil,  and  the 
bends  in  the  stream.  Ei^h  embankments  and  deep  excava- 
tions will  naturally  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  faces  of  the 
piers  and  abutments  should  be  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the 
thread  of  the  stream. 

667.  Survey.  With  whatever  considerations  the  locah'ty 
may  have  been  selected,  a  careful  survey  must  be  made  not 
only  of  it,  but  also  of  the  water-course  and  its  environs  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  point  which  the  bridge 
will  occupy,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  judge  of  the  probable 
effects  which  the  bridge,  when  erectea,  may  have  upon  the 
natural  re^men  of  the  water-course. 

The  object  of  the  survey  will  be  to  ascertain  thoroughly 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  subsod 
of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  water-course,  and  the  character 
of  the  water-course  at  its  different  phases  of  high  and  low 
water,  and  of  freshets.  This  information  will  be  embodied 
in  a  topographical  map ;  in  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  water-course  and  the  substrata  of  its  bed  and  banks,  as 
ascei'tained  by  soundings  and  borings ;  and  in  a  descriptive 
memoir  which,  besides  the  usual  state  of  the  water-course, 
should  exhibit  an  account  of  its  changes,  occasioned  either 
by  permanent  or  by  accidental  causes,  as  from  the  effects  of 
extraordinary  freshets,  or  from  the  construction  of  bridges^ 
dams,  and  ouier  artificial  changes  either  in  the  bed  or  banks. 

668.  Water-'way.  When  the  natural  water-way  of  a  river 
is  obstructed  by  any  artificial  means,  the  contraction,  if  con- 
siderable, will  cause  the  water,  above  the  noint  where  the 
obstruction  is  placed,  to  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  that 
below  it,  and  produce  a  fall,  with  an  increased  velocity 
due  to  it,  in  the  current  between  the  two  levels.  Tliese 
causes,  during  heavy  freshets,  may  be  productive  of  serious 
injuiy  to  agriculture,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  banks  of 
the  water-course ; — may  endanger  if  not  entirely  suspend 
navigation,  during  the  seasons  of  freshets ; — and  expose  any 
structure  which,  like  a  bridge,  forms  the  obstruction,  to  ruin, 
from  the  increased  action  or  the  current  upon  the  soil  around 
its  foundations.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  water-way  is 
enlarged  at  the  point  where  the  structure  is  placed,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  these  consequences,  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water,  will  be  de- 
creased, and  tnis  will  occasion  deposits  to  be  formed  at  the 
point,  which,  by  gradually  fiUing  up  the  bed,  might,  on  a 
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rodden  rise  of  the  water,  prove  a  more  Berions  obstrnction 
than  the  stmctare  itself ;  particularly  if  the  main  body  of  the 
water  should  happen  to  be  diverted*  by  the  deposit  n-om  its 
ordinary  channels,  and  form  new  ones  of  greater  depth 
around  the  foundations  of  the  structure. 

The  water-way  left  by  the  structure  should,  for  the  reasons 
above,  be  so  regulated  that  no  considerable  change  shall  be 
occasioned  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  it  during  the 
most  unfavorable  stages  of  the  water. 

559.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  most  suitable 
velocity  for  the  current  through  the  contracted  water-way 
formed  by  the  structure,  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  its 
effects  upon  the  soil  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  natural  water- 
way should  be  carefully  noted  at  those  seasons  when  the  water 
is  mghest ;  selecting,  in  preference,  for  these  observations,  those 
points  above  and  below  the  one  which  the  bridge  is  to  occupy, 
where  the  natural  water-way  is  most  contracted. 

560.  The  velocity  of  the  current  at  any  point  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  simple  process  of  allowing  a  light  ball,  oxfloixt 
of  some  material,  like  white  wax,  or  camphor,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water,  to  be  carriea  along 
by  the  current  of  the  middle  thread  of  die  water-course,  and 
noting  the  time  of  its  passage  between  two  fixed  stations. 

561.  From  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  ascertained  in  this 
way,  the  average,  or  mean  velocity  of  the  water,  which  flows 
through  the  cross-section  of  any  water-way  between  the  sta- 
tions where  the  observations  are  taken,  is  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  velocity  at  the  surface. 

Having  the  mean  velocity  of  the  natural  water-wajjr,  that  of 
the  artincial  water-way  wiu  be  obtained  from  the  loUowing 
expression, 

in  which  e  and  v  represent,  respectively,  the  area  and  mean 
velocity  of  the  artificial  water-way ;  S  and  Y,  the  same  data  of 
the  natural  water-way ;  and  m,  a  constant  quantity,  which,  as 
determined  from  various  experiments,  may  be  represented  by 
the  mixed  number  1,097. 

With  regard  to  the  efPect  of  the  increased  velocity  on  the 
bed,  there  are  no  experiments  which  directly  apply  to  the 
•cases  usually  met  jcvith.  The  following  table  is  drawn  up  from 
•experiments  made  in  a  confined  channel,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  channel  being  formed  of  rough  boards :— 
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BUwm  of  accnmop 
latkm  tanned 

Valodtr    of 
rlTo*  in  feet 

Naton  of  the  bottom  whioh  jiut  bean 
nohireloeltlee. 

of  the  mats- 
riaL 

Oidioaiy  floods.... 

j8.» 

LOT 
■  0.flS 
|0.71 

0.851 

o.» 

Angnlar  ftoneRi  the  die  of  a  hen*e  egg. . 
Bounded  pebblee  one  inch  In  diameter. 

GraTol  of  the  elie  of  garden  beana. 

Qravel  of  the  elie  of  peat 

1.96 
1.614 
1.646 
UHft 

Ooarae  yellotr  iand. .'. 

1.86 

audins 

Band,  the  grains  the  slie  of  aniseeds. . . 
Brown  potteni*  olaj 

1.545 

Dnll 

1l64 

562.  Bays.  As  a  general  rule,  there  ehonld  be  an  odd 
number  of  bays,  whenever  the  width  of  the  water-way  is  too 
great  to  be  spanned  by  a  single  arch.  Local  circumstances 
may  require  a  departure  from  this  rule;  but  when  departed 
from,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  architectural  effect ;  since  no 
secondary  feature  can  occupy  the  central  point  in  any  archi- 
tectural composition  without  impairing  the  beaaty  of  the 
structure  to  the  eye ;  and  as  the  arches  are  the  main  features 
of  a  stone  bridge,  the  central  point  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
one  of  them. 

The  width  of  the  bays  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  current,  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
foundations  rest,  and  the  kind  of  material  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  masonry. 

For  streams  with  a  gentle  current,  which  are  not  subject  to 
heayy  freshets,  narrow  bays,  or  those  of  a  medium  size  may 
be  aaopted,  because,  even  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
natural  water-way  will  not  greatly  affect  the  velocity  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  foundations  therefore  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  undermined.  The  difficulty,  moreover,  of  laying  the  foun- 
dations in  streams  of  this  character  is  generally  inconsiderable. 
For  streams  with  a  rapid  current,  and  which  are,  moreover, 
subject  to  great  freshets,  wide  bays  will  be  most  suitable,  in 
order,  by  procuring  a  wide  water-way,  to  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  points  of  support,  in  placing  as  few  in  the  stream  as 
practicable. 

563.  Classlfloation  of  Arohes.  Arches  are  classed,  ac- 
cording to  their  concave  surface,  as:  cylindrical^  conical^ 
conoidaL  warped^  annulary  groined,  cloistered^  and  domes. 

A  rig/U  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  face ;  and  an  ohUque  arch  is  one  in  whi(m  tne  axis  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  face. 

A  raiTipant  a/rch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  not  in  a  horizon* 
tal  plane.  * 

564.  Suifkoes  of  the  Aroh.  The  soffit  is  the  inner  con- 
cave surface. 
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°    The  iaek  is  the  external  snr&ce. 

ThB/aee  of  the  arch  is  the  end  surface.^ 

565.  Unes  of  the  Aroh.  The  sprmfft/ng  lines  are  the  m- 
terseetions  of  t^e  soffit  with  the  abutment ;  as  a\  e\  Fig.  121. 
In  Fig.  116,  B  ifl  the  projection  of  a  Bomnging  line. 

The  span  is  the  (uiord  of  the  curve  of  right  section,  as 
DB,  Fig.  115. 


Vlg;  116— BfOpnnatB  u  oril  onire  of 
three  centrati  the  aros  of  whlcb  are 
eachOO^ 

DB,  Rpaa  of  the  enrra, 

▲0,  rise. 

P,  0,  and  B,  oentree  of  the  area  of  00*. 

DGfi  ia  tha  intzadoa. 


The  attis  of  the  arch  is  the  line  passing  through  the  centres 
of  the  span. 

The  rise  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  of  right  section,  as 
AC,  Fig.  116. 

The  tntrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  soffit  with  the  face 
of  the  arch,  as  DOB. 

The  extrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  back  of  the  arch 
with  the  face. 

The  intradoB  may  be  defined  as  the  inner  curve  of  a  verti- 
cal right  section,  and  the  extrados  as  the  outer  one. 

The  ofTown  is  the  highest  line  of  the  soffit 

The  coursing  joints  are  those  lines  which  run  lengthvnse  of 
the  arch,  and  separate  the  several  courses  of  the  stones. 

The  headmq  or  ring  joints  are  those  lines  which  separate 
the  stones,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
arch. 

668.  Volumes  of  the  Aroh.  The  blocks  of  stone  which 
form  the  body  of  the  arch  are  called  voussoirs. 

The  keystone  is  the  highest  stone  of  the  arch. 

The  impost  stones  are  the  highest  stones  of  the  abutment, 
and  upon  which  the  arch  directly  rests. 
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667.  Oylindrloal  Aroh.  This  is  the  mo6t  nsnal  and 
the  BimpleBt  form  of  arch.  The  soffit  consists  of  a  portion 
of  a  cylindrieal  surface.  When  the  section  of  the  cylin- 
der perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  termed  a  right 
section^  cuts  from  thq||urf ace  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  termed 
a  full  centre  arch ;  when  the  section  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
semicircle,  it  is  termed  a  eegmentaZ  wrck^  when  the  section 
gives  a  semi-ellipse,  it  is  termed  an  ellijpttcal  aroh  ;  when  the 
section  gives  a  curve  resembling  a  semi-ellipse,  formed  of  arcs 
of  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  the  arch  is  termed  an  otdoLj 
(Fig,  115,  or  oaeket  handle\  and  is  called  a  curve  of  three^ 


Vlft  116— Repcwente  tJie  hatf  oC  a  pofaitod  tarndt 

ftc,rifl0, 

m  and  is  oentra  oC  tJie  half  oarra  oe^ 


Itg;  117— BspTMSBta  tha  halt  of  an 

cur  vie  of  four  oenteei^ 
a&,  half  fipaiu 

m  and  Ml  oentra  of  tfaa  half  onnra  «0k 


fioej  eeven^  etc.,  centres.  In  order  to  make  the  curve  horizon- 
tal at  the  crown  and  symmetrical  in  reference  to  a  vertical 
line  through  the  centre,  there  must  be  an  odd  number  of  arcs. 
When  the  intrados  is  composed  of  two  arcs  meeting  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve,  it  is  called  a  painted,  (Kg.  116,) 
or  an  obtuse  or  surbaeed  arch,  (Fig.  117.) 
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668.  Oblique  Arohes.  If  the  obliquity  of  the  arch  is 
Bxnall,  it  may  be  oonstmoted  like  the  right  arch,  but  when  the 
obliquity  is  considerable,  or  in  other  words  when  the  angle 
between  the  axis  and  face  is  considerably  less  or  greater  than 
90  degrees,  the  pressure  upon  the  voussoirs  near  the  end  of  the 
springing  lines  would  be  very  oblique  to  the  beds,  and  at  the 
acute  angles  would  tend  to  force  the  voussoirs  out  of  place  if 
the  coursing  joints  are  made  parallel  to  the  axis.  To  obviate 
this  defect  the  coursing  joints  are  inclined  to  the  cylindrical 
elements,  as  will  now  be  explained. 

An  ideal  mode  of  determining  the  coursing  joints  is  to 
conceive  the  arch  to  be  intersected  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  vertical  planes  parallel  to  the  face,  thus  making  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  curves  like  the  end  ones.  Then  be^n  at  any 
point,  as  dy  Fig.  118,  and  pass  a  line  along  the  soflSt  so  as  to 
cut  all  the  former  curves  at  right  angles,  and  we  have  an 
ideal  coursing  joint.  The  line  d  c.  Fig.  118,  represents  such 
a  line.  Other  similar  curves  are  abo  shown.  The  equation 
of  these  when  developed  is  logarithmic.  They  are  all  asvmp- 
totes  to  the  springing  line.  The  plan  of  these  curves  is  shown 
in  Fig.  119.  A  suitable  number  of  vertical  intersections  may 
be  sefected  for  determining  the  rin^-joints,  portions  of  whidfi 
only  are  used,  as  i  a,  Fig.  118,  ana  o^  a\  Fig.  119. 

F18.118. 


Jig.  118— lElevKtIon  of  aa  qUUiim 
aroih,  in  which  the  coimiiiK  joint! 
tf  c,  etc.,  are  oocnud  to  tta«  ring> 
lointBjfra,  flta 

Butheabatment 

A  the  filling  orer  the  baok. 

Fiff.  139— Flan  Off  the  obUqne  aioh 
iSbawn  in  Fig.  llfiL  showing  the  plan 
of  the  coornng  Mnt  and  heading 
Jointi. 


DcllO. 
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This  mode  of  determining  the  conrsing  joints  is  very  ob- 
jectionable in  practice,  because  the  voussoirs  most  constantly 
vary  in  width  as  we  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  as 
the  bed-surfaces  are  warped,  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  the  voussoirs  of  proper  shape. 

The  method  of  making  the  coursing  joints  nearly  or  quite 
parallel  to  each  other,  sometimes  cal&a  the  English  metnod, 
IS  more  simple,  and  gives  as  good  results  as  tne  preceding 
method. 

FIff.190. 


Fig.  190  It  tiM 
planof  ftBoUiqai 
arch. 

jk  <is  the  uii.  a 
e  Um  wprliiging 
Une.  a  k  the  face; 
a&andcAthede> 
Telopmentof  the 
intrftdoR  of 
oUUqne  aectkni. 

The  right  no- 
tkm,  m/,  ta  the 
aco  of  a  drole;  h 
f  and  i  0  are  hor- 
izontal projeiy 
tiotts  of  heading 
joints;  /  «  ia  the 
deTolopment  of 
the  joint  h  f.  g 
SL  e  8,  eto.,  are 
the  develoimienta 
of  conraing 
joints. 

ng.  181  Is  the 
elevation  of  an 
oblique  arch,  of 
which  Fig.  1»  to 
the  plan. 

a  e'  o  ia  the  eof- 
flt. 

a  &\b  the  qning* 
IngUne. 

tf  o,  spiral  coox*- 
ing  joint. 

C  is  a  point  dl- 
reotl7  below  the 
axis,  from  which 
all  the  joints,  aa 
j»  o,  In  the  face 
radiate. 


Fig.  ISl. 


Fig.  121  is  the  elevation  of  such  an  oblique  arch,  and  Fig. 
120  is  the  plan.  The  system  here  shown  is  sometimes  called 
"  Buck's  System."  In  order  to  construct  this  system 
graphically,  we  conceive  that  the  soffit  is  developed,  or 
rolled  out  about  the  springing  line  a  c.    Let  mf  be  a  right 
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section '(which  is  here  suppoeed  to  be  circular).  Oonceive 
that  (it  is  revolted  dowujto  coincide  with  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  that  the  circumference  is  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  division  conceive 
that  cylindrical  elements  are  drawn,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
In  the  development  the  circumference  of  the  semicircle  will 
become  the  hne/bj  and  the  cylindrical  elements  wiU  be,  as 
shown,  parallel  to  the  springing  line  ac.  From  the  points 
where  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  cylindrical  elements 
intersect  the  face  aky  draw  lines  parallel  toj^h,  and  note  their 
intersections  with  the  developed  position  of  the  cylindrical 
elements,  and  the  curve  adb  through  these  points  will  be  the 
development  of  the  intrados  of  obhque  section.  In  a  similar 
way  find  e  A. 

Join  a  b  with  a  straight  line,  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  there  are  to  be  voussoirs  in  the  face.  In  the 
figure  there  are  eight  such  parts.  When  there  is  an  even 
number  there  will  be  a  joint  at  the  crown,  but  when  an  odd 
number  there  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  keystone  at  the 
crown.  From  c  at  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ac 
draw  a  perpendicular  cdU>  the  line  a  b,  and  if  it  passes 
through  one  of  the  divisions  previouslv  determined  on  a  by  we 
proceed  with  the  construction ;  but  ii  it  does  not,  we  make 
such  a  change  in  the  data  as  will  make  it  perpendicular. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  We  may  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular to  ab  from  the  joint  which  is  nearest  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  previously  drawn,  and  note  where  it  inter- 
sects the  springing-line,  and  change  the  length  of  the  arch  so 
that  it  will  pass  through  that  point.  Or  we  may  change  the 
obliquity  of  the  arch,  or  change  the  number  or  divisions  of 
the  line  ad.  If  the  foot  of  tlie  perpendicular  should  fall  near  * 
a  division,  the  line  may  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
point  and  leave  it  slightly  out  of  a  perpendicular.  We  might 
also  disregard  the  condition  that  the  perpendicular  d  g  should 
pass  through  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ac;  but  this  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arch  would  then 
not  be  alike. 

Having  fixed  the  position  of  cd,  we  proceed  to  draw  lines 
through  me  several  points  of  division  of  a  J,  parallel  toed.  It 
should  be  observed  that  points  through  which  these  parallel 
lines  are  drawn  are  on  the  straight  line  ad  by  and  not  on  die 
curved  line  a  1,  2,  etc.  The  parallel  lines  thns  drawn  are  the 
coursing  joints.  The  development  of  the  rin^  joints  fny  eta, 
are  perpendicular  to  the  developed  coursing  joints,  and  hence 
will  be  normal  to  each  other  in  their  true  position  in  the 
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arch;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  tilie  intrados  in  oblique 
Bection  a  b  will  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  coursing  joints. 
And  since  the  projection  of  the  face  is  a  straight  line,  ahj  it 
is  evident  that  the  Horizontal  projection  of  a  ring  joint  will  be 
a  curved  Une^A,  the  podtion  ot  which  may  m  determined 
by  reversing  the  process  by  which  a  1  2  b  was  found.  The 
horizontal  projection  of  the  coursing  joints  will  also  be  curved 
lines. 

This  construction  evidentlj  makes  the  divisions  a  1-12-23, 
etc,  on  the  curved  line  adbj  unequal.  The  space  a  1  on 
the  development  is  laid  off  on  the  are  in  the  elevation  from  a. 
The  space  1-2  is  next  laid  off,  and  so  on.  By  developing  the 
extraaos  and  determining  the  points  of  division  on  the  back 
of  the  arch,  we  ma^  construct  the  radial  lines  in  the  face  of 
the  arch.  These  hues  are  slightly  curved  in  the  arch,  but  it 
is  found,  by  constructing  the  arch  on  a  large  scale,  that  the 
chords  or  the  arcs  o  Pj  etc.,  all  pass  through  a  common  point 
O.  The  coursing  jomts  and  ring  joints  in  the  elevation  are 
easily  determined  irom  the  plan. 

The  bed-surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  may  be  generated  by  con- 
ceiving a  radial  line  to  pass  through  one  comer  of  them 
(which  will  be  normal  to  the  soffit)  and  moved  along  on  a 
coursing  joint,  keeping  it  oonstantly  normal  to  the  soffit 
This  line  will  generate  a  true  heliooidal  surface.  The  end 
surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  are  ^nerated  in  a  similar  way  by 
moving  a  radial  line  along  a  nns  joint,  and  hence  these  sur- 
faces are  also  helicoidal.  The  lengths  of  the  end  voussoirs, 
measured  on  the  back  of  the  arch  next  to  the  oblique  angles, 
will  be  shorter  than  those  next  to  the  acute  angles,  while  all 
those  in  the  body  of  the  arch  will  be  like  eachomer. 

Mr.  Hart,  an  English  author,  proposed  a  method  which 
differed  from  the  one  above  explained  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  spaces  in  the  curved  line  adb  were  made  equal 
to  each  other ;  the  coursing  joints  were  straight,  and  passed 
through  the  points  of  division  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  arch 
in  the  developed  intrados ;  hence,  the  coursing  joints  in  this 
svstem  are  not  parallel  to  each  otlier.  Another  aistinction  is, 
the  ring  joints  and  end-faces  of  all  the  voussoirs  are  parallel 
to  the  end  of  the  arch,  and  hence  the  end-faces  are  plane. 
This  might  simplify  the  construction,  but  it  does  not  use  the 
materiaffrom  which  the  voussoirs  are  eut  as  economically  as 
the  precedinj^  system.  In  this  system  the  bed-surfaces  are 
helicoidal,  as  in  the  preceding  system.  The  preceding  system 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  scientific  and  quite  as  easily  executed 
as  the  latter,  or  of  any  other  conceivable  system  in  which  the 
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jointB  are  spiral.  In  practice,  templets  and  heveh  are  made,  in 
order  to  gnide  the  workmen  in  making  the  angles  and  surfaces 
of  the  vonssoirs. 

569.  Arched  Bridges.  Cylindrical  arches  with  any  of  the 
nsnal  forms  of  curve  of  intrados  may  be  nsed  for  oridges. 
The  selection  will  be  restricted  by  the  width  of  the  bay,  the 
highest  water4evel  during  freshets,  the  approaches  to  the 
bnd^,  and  the  architectural  effect  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  structure,  as  it  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  at  the 
intermediate  stages  between  high  and  low  water. 

Oval  and  segment  arches  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  full 
centre  arch,  particularly  for  medium  and  wide  bays,  for  the 
reasons  tliat,  for  the  same  level  of  roadway,  they  afford  a  more 
ample  water-way  under  them,  and  their  heads  and  spandrels 
offer  a  smaller  surface  to  tne  pressure  of  die  water  during 
freshets  than  the  full  centre  arch  under  like  circumstances. 

The  level  of  the  springing  lines  will  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  the  arches,  and  the  height  of  tlieir  crowns  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  highest  freshets.  The  crown  of  the  arches  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  less  than  three  feet  above  the  high- 
est known  water-level,  in  order  that  a  passage-way  may  be 
left  for  floating  bodies  descending  during  freshets.  Between 
this,  the  lowest  position  of  the  crown,  and  any  other,  the  rise 
should  be  so  chosen  that  the  approaches,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  raised,  nor,  on  the  other,  the  spring- 
ing lines  be  placed  so  low  as  to  mar  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  structure  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water. 

When  the  arches  are  of  the  same  size,  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way and  the  principal  architectural  lines  which  run  lengthwise 
alon^  the  heads  oi^the  bridge,  as  the  top  of  the  parapet,  the 
cornice,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  horizontal,  and  the  bridge,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  be  on  a  dead  level  throughout.  This  has 
for  some  time  been  a  favorite  feature  in  -bridge  architecture, 
few  of  the  more  recent  and  celebrated  bridges  being  without 
it,  as  it  is  thought  to  give  a  character  of  lightness  and  bold- 
ness to  the  structure. 

570.  Centres.  Before  an  arch  is  constructed  a  strong  sup- 
port or  framework  is  erected  to  support  the  arch  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  support  is  called  the  centerma  of 
the  arch.  It  must  be  made  strong,  and  so  as  to  settle  as  little 
as  possible  while  the  masonry  is  beins  erected ;  and  in  arches 
of  long  span  it  must  be  so  erected  and  supported  that  it 
may  he  removed  without  causing  local  or  cross  strains  in 
the  arch.  To  accomplish  this,  the  centering  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  entire  soffit  at  the  same  time.  It  is  espe- 
19 
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dally  detrimental  to  reHeve  one  side  whilst  the  other  side  is 
finnlj  supported. 

STL  Means  used  for  striking  Oentzes.  When  the  ardi  is 
completed  the  centres  are  detadied  from  it,  or  strack.  To 
effect  this  in  lar^  c^entres  an  arrangement  of  wedge  blocks 
is  used,  termed  me  striking-plaUs^ldj  means  of  which  the 
centre  mav  be  gradnallj  lowered  and  separat-ed  from  the 
soffit  of  the  arch.  This  arrangement  consists  (Fig.  125^  in 
forming  steps  upon  the  npper  surface  of  the  beam  wnich 
forms  Sie  f ramea  support  to  receive  a  wedge-shaped  block, 
on  which  another  beam,  having  its  under  surface  also  ar- 
ranged with  steps,  re&t&  The  stmts  of  the  rib  either  abut 
agamst  the  upper  surface  of  the  top  beam,  or  else  are  inserted 
into  cast-iron  sockets,  termed  shoe^olateSj  fastened  to  this 
surface*  The  centre  is  struck  by  oriving  back  the  wedge 
block. 

672.  When  the  stmts  rest  upon  intermediate  supports  be- 
tween the  abutments,  double  or  folding  wedges  mav  be 
placed  under  the  strutSi,  or  else  upon  the  back  pieces  or  the 
ribs  under  each  bolster.  The  latter  arrangement  presents 
the  advanta^  of  allowinj^  any  part  of  the  centre  to  be  eased 
from  the  somt,  instead  of  detaciiing  the  whole  at  once  as  in 
the  other  methods  of  striking  wedges.  This  method  was 
emploved  for  the  centres  of  Clrosvenor  Bridge  (Fig.  124), 
over  the  river  Dee  at  Chester,  and  was  perfectly  successful 
both  in  allowing  a  gradual  settling  of  the  arch  at  various 
points,  and  in  the  operation  of  strikmg. 

673.  A  novel  application  of  sand  to  the  striking  of  centres 
has  lately  been  made  with  success.  Vessels  containing  the 
sand  are  placed  on  the  supports  for  the  centres,  and  are  so 
arranged  near  the  bottom  that  the  sand  can  be  allowed  to  run 
out  slowly  when  the  time  comes  for  striking.  The  centres 
are  placed  on  these  vessels  and  keyed  up  in  the  usual  way. 
To  lower  them,  the  sand  is  allowed  to  nm  out  and  let  the 
centres  gradually  down.  This  method  has  the  advauta^  of 
steadiness  of  lowering  each  rib  of  the  centre,  and  of  not 
allowing  one  to  come  down  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
After  the  sand  has  all  run  out,  the  centres  can  be  taken  down 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

574.  For  small  light  arches  (Fig.  122)tlie  ribs  may  be 
formed  of  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  short  boards,  firmly 
nailed  together ;  the  boards  in  each  course  abutting  end  to 
end  by  a  joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  arch,  and  breaking  ioints  with  those  of  the  other  course. 
The  ribs  are  shaped  to  tne  form  of  the  intrados  of  the  arch. 


to  receire  the  bolgten,  which  ara  of 
lengths  and  DAiled  to  the  ribs. 


S1&.  For  heavy  arches  with  wide  epans,  when  firm  inter- 
mediate pointa  of  Bnppoit  can  be  procared  between  the  abnt- 
ments,  the  back  pieces  (Fig.  128)  maj  be  supported  by  shores 
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placed  nnder  the  blocks  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  cnrva- 
tare  of  the  arch,  or  of  inclined  Btrcta  (Fig,  124)  resting  on  the 
points  of  snpport.  The  shores,  or  stmts,  are  prevented  from 
bending  by  braces  snitably  placed  for  the  porpoee. 

If  intermediate  points  of  eapport  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
broad  framed  snpport  mnst  be  made  at  each  abntment  to 
receive  the  extremities  of  the  stmts  that  snstain  the  back 
pieces.  The  framed  anpport  (Fig.  125)  consists  of  a  heavy 
beam  laid  either  horizontally  or  inclined,  and  is  placed  at  that 
joint  of  the  arch  (the  one  which  makes  an  angle  of  about 
80°  with  the  horizon)  where  the  vonaaoira,  if  nnsupported 
beaeath,  would  slide  on  their  beds.  This  beam  is  borne  by 
shores,  which  find  firm  points  of  snpport  on  the  foundations 
of  the  abutment. 

The  back  pieces  of  the  centre  (Fig.  125)  may  be  supported 
by  inclined  struts,  which  rest  imm^iately  upon  the  framed 
■Qpport,  one  of  the  two  stmts  under  each  block  resting  upon 
one  of  ^e  framed  snpporta,  the  other  on  the  one  on  theoppo- 
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A,  A.  IntmiKdteta  pom*  ot  inppcf^ 

d,  a,  a«  itmu  mdnff  upon  cwn-lrm  moAtUt  on  ths  wapportm  A, 

»,  ft,  two  anmia  ot  plunk  eub  4M  liidw  thlDk  bnnl  oiv  thg  Mrou  a,  a,  to  tbs  torn  el  flu 
mrttt,  the  OODm  brmklnit  jdnU. 

e,  e,  folding  <n>l|H  lild  upon  tba  bMk  pl«0H  »  of  (Mil  lib  ta  Main  th>  bcUtn  (■  wUctt 

tba  TouBln  in  laid. 

site  side,  the  two  HtratB  being  so  placed  as  to  make  equal 
angles  with  the  radius  of  curv&tnre  of  the  arch  drawn  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  block.  Bridle  pieces,  placed  in  me 
direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  embrace  the  blocks  and 
etmta  in  the  usual  manner,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  sa^ 
gin^.  Tltis  combination  presents  a  figure  of  invariable  form, 
as  the  strain  at  any  one  point  ia  received  by  the  struta  and 
transmitted  directly  to  the  fixed  points  of  support.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  beams  of  great  len^^  when  the 
span  of  tlie  arch  is  considerable,  and  of  presenting  frequent 
erosaing  of  the  struts  where  notches  will  be  requisite,  and  the 
Btrengm  of  the  beams  thereby  diminished. 

The  centre  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  (Fig.  12S), 
was  framed  on  this  principle.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  crossing  of  the  struta,  and  of  building 
beams  of  sufficient  length  where  the  stmts  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  a  single  beam,  the  device  was  adopted  of  receiv- 
ing the  ends  of  several  struts  at  the  points  of  crossing  into 
a  large  cast-iron  socket  suspended  by  a  oridle  piece. 

576.  When  the  preceding  combination  cannot  be  employed, 
a  strong  truss  (Fig.  126),  consisting  of  two  inclined  struts, 
resting  upon  the  framed  supports,  and  abutting  at  top  against 
a  Btrainii^  beam,  may  be  formed  to  receive  the  ends  ofaaaaB 
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^a,b.  Ihm  b«v7  bniiu.  Sormlag  tbt  ^a^JUag  Platf,  vhlob  wlUi  tlia  thon*  *,  *,  torm 

e,  c,  Kior-  nbatiiag  imian  th«  Wooki  g,  a  plM«d  niifl«r  the  Jt^nla  of  tbi  huik  pftoM /,  /. 
d,  d,  Wdlr  or  ndUl  plnsa  In  p^ln  wUcli  u«  oooaiuil  *t  top  and  boUom  bMwHB  Um  bi 
laaUJ  tla  iL,  n  3f  til*  ribx,  uUa  In  ikIcm. 

■^  n,  baUtm  of  tha  centra  naUiia  aa  tlu  baak  liaoaa  /. 


of  the  Btmts  which  sapport  &e  back  pieces.  This  combina- 
tion, and  all  of  a  like  ciiaracter,  require  that  tbe  arch  shonld 
not  be  constrncted  more  rapidly  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
than  on  the  other,  as  any  inequality  of  strain  on  the  two 
balres  of  the  centre  woald  have  a  tendency  to  change  the 
shape  of  the  frame,  thmsting  it  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
stram. 
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5T7.  Style  of  Ardhiteoture.  The  design  and  eonstmction 
ot  a  bridsre  should  be  governed  by  the  isame  geneial  priiici- 
plee  aF  :u.y  otlier  arciiitectarai  composition.  As  the  object  of 
a  bridge  is  to  bear  heavy  loads,  and  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  a^nts  with  which  the  engineer 
has  to  contend,  the  general  diaracter  of  its  architectore 
should  be  that  of  strength.  It  should  not  only  be  secure,  but 
to  the  apprehension  appear  so.  It  should  be  equally  removed 
from  Egyptian  massiveness  and  Corinthian  lightness ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  should  conform  to  the  features  of  the 
surrounding  locality,  being  more  ornate  and  carefully  wrought 
in  its  minor  details  in  a  city,  and  near  buildings  of  a  sump- 
tuous style,  than  in  more  obscure  quarters;  and  assuming 
every  shade  of  conformity,  from  that  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  humblest  hamlet  and  tamest  landscape  to 
the  boldest  features  presented  by  Nature  and  Art.  sim- 
plicity and  strength  are  its  natural  characteristics ;  all  omar 
ment  of  detail  being  rejected  which  is  not  of  obvious  utility, 
and  suitable  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  must  be  seen  ; 
as  well  as  all  attempts  at  boldness  of  general  design  which 
might  ffive  rise  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  however  unfounded 
in  reanty.    The  heads  ot  tlie  bridge,  the  cornice,  and  the 

Earapet  should  generally  present  an  unbroken  outline ;  this, 
owever,  may  be  departed  from  in  bridges  where  it  is  desira- 
ble to  place  recesses  for  seats,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
f ootpatns ;  in  which  case  a  plain  buttress  may  be  built  above 
each  starling  to  support  the  recess  and  its  seats,  the  utility  of 
which  will  be  obvious,  while  it  will  give  an  appearance  of 
additional  strength  when  the  height  oi  the  parapet  above  the 
starlings  is  at  all  considerable. 

578.  Construotion.  The  methods  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  structures  of  stone,  &c.,  described  under  the  article 
of  Masonry,  are  alike  applicable  to  all  structures  which  come 
under  this  denomination. 

679.  Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  secure  the  bed 
of  the  natural  water-way  around  and  between  the  piers ; 
amon^  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  of  which  is  that  of 
covering  the  surface  to  be  protected  by  a  bed  of  stone  broken 
into  fragments  of  sufficient  bulk  to  resist  the  velocity  of  the 
current  m  the  bays,  if  the  soil  is  of  an  ordinary  clayey  mud ; 
but,  if  it  be  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  the  surrace  should  be 
first  covered  by  a  bed  of  tenacious  clay  before  the  stone  be 
thrown  in.  The  voids  between  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  time, 
become  filled  with  a  deposit  of  mud,  which,  acting  as  a 
cement,  gives  to  the  mass  a  character  or  great  durability. 
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560.  The  fotmdation  conreeB  ot  the  t>iers  ehonld  be  formed 
of  heavy  blocks  of  cut  stone  bondea  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  carried  up  in  oflPsets.  The  faces  of  the  piera 
should  be  of  cut  stone  well  bonded.  They  may  be  built 
either  vertically,  or  with  a  slight  batter.  Their  thickness  at 
the  impost  should  be  greater  than  what  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  as  thev  are  exposed 
to  the  destructive  action  of  the  current,  and  oi  shocks  from 
heavy  floating  bodies ;  and  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
parts  immersed,  owing  to  the  buoyant  effort  of  uie  water, 
their  resistance  is  decreased.  The  most  successful  bridge 
architects  have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  the  thickness 
of  the  piers  at  the  impost  between  one  sixth  and  one  eighth 
of  the  span  of  the  arch.  The  Uiickness  of  the  piers  ox  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  built  by  the  celebi-ated  Perronet, 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  modem  brid^  architecture,  is 
only  one  ninth  of  the  span,  its  arches  also  being  remarkable 
for  the  boldness  of  their  curve. 

581.  The  usual  practice  is  to  give  to  all  the  piers  the  same 
proportional  thickness.  It  ha8,liowever,  been  recommended 
by  some  engineers  to  give  sufficient  thickness  to  a  few  of  the 
piers  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  them,  and  thus  secure  a  part  of  the  structure  from  ruin^ 
should  an  accident  happen  to  any  of  the  other  piers.  These 
masses,  to  which  the  name  abutmeni  jpiera  has  been  applied, 
would  be  objectionable  from  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
water-way  tliat  would  be  caused  bjr  their  bulk,  and  from  the 
additional  cost  for  their  construction,  besides  impairing  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  structure.  They  present  the 
advantage,  in  addition  to  their  main  object,  of  permitting  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed  by  sections,  and  thus  procure  an 
economy  in  the  cost  of  the  wooden  centres  for  the  arches. 

582.  The  projection  of  the  starlings  beyond  the  heads  of 
the  bridge,  their  form,  and  the  height  ffiven  to  them  above 
the  springing  lines,  will  depend  upon  local  circumstances. 
As  the  main  objects  of  the  starlings  are  to  form  a  fender  or 
qua/rd  to  secure  the  masonry  of  the  spandrels,  &c.,  fi'om 
being  damaged  by  floating  bodies,  and  to  serve  as  a  cut-water 
to  turn  the  current  aside,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  whirls, 
and  their  action  on  the  bed  around  the  foundations,  the  form 

fiven  to  them  should  subserve  both  these  purposes.  Of  the 
ifferent  forms  of  horizontal  section  which  have  been  given 
to  starlings  (Figs.  127, 128, 129, 130),  the  semi-ellipse,  from 
experiments  carefully  made,  with  these  ends  in  view,  appears 
best  to  satisfy  both  objects. 
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Fig.  130. 


Vlgi.  19T,  Its,  uid  13^— Bepre^ 
sent  taoriBOiital  Mctiooa  of 
atarUxLgfi  A  of  the  motne  osaal 
forms,  and  put  of  tha  pier  B 
•bove  the  fomidatioii  conzan. 
Fig.  ISO  npnaentB  the  plan  of 
the  hood  of  a  whirHiig  laid  In 
ooniaca.  the  gmeml  ehape  be> 
tag  that  oi  the  qiuurtcr  of  a 
mdiere. 


The  up  and  down  stream  starlings^  in  tidal  rivers  not  sub- 
ject to  freshets  and  ice,  usually  receive  the  same  projections, 
which,  when  their  plan  is  a  semi-ellipse,  must  be  somewhat 
greater  than  the  semi-width  of  the  pier.  Their  general  verti- 
cal outline  is  columnar,  being  either  straight  or  swelled  (Figs. 
181, 132, 133, 134).    They  should  be  built  ba  high  as  the  ordi- 


Fig.  181— Bepreaents  in  deration  sterllngi  A,  their  hooda  B,  tbe  Too—oira  O,  the  qMmdida 
D,  and  the  oombination  of  their  ooozaea  and  jolntB  with  each  other  in  an  oval  andi  of  tfaraa 


Bi  parapet ;  F,  oomloew 

nary  highest  water-level.  They  are  finished  at  top  with  a  cop- 
ing stone  to  preserve  the  masonry  from  the  action  of  rain, 
&c :  this  stone,  termed  the  hoody  may  receive  a  conical,  a 
spheroidal,  or  any  other  shape  which  will  subserve  the  object 
in  view,  and  produce  a  pleasing  architectural  effect,  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  locality. 
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I  Fig.  ISI— Beprasenta  ta  tUmMaa  Hw  oombliuittoiii  of  Cha  mum  ftlwniinti  m  i&  II9.  181  for  a 

flaC  aegiiMatal  azoh. 


mniifli 


Vlg.  ISI— Bepments  In  elevatton  the  oombliiatloiM  cf  ibe  mamb  tianmht  m  la  Fig.  UlL  tran 

tbe  bridge  of  Monllly,  and  oral  of  el0v«o  oantEW. 
cm,  enrre  of  intnulofl. 
Mf  aro  a<  cixoto  tsaood  on  Um  head  of  Hw  bridgat 


Fig.  18i— BflpranDii  a  ctoh  nootton 
and  eleration  throngh  the  cnmn 
of  Fig.  18S,  showing  the  ar- 
rangement aleoof  the  roadway, 
f octpathBi  panpet,  and  comioa* 
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In  Btjcams  subject  tu  freahete  and  ice,  the  np-strcam  atar* 
lingB  Bhonld  receive  a  greater  projection  than  ^oeedown 
stream,  and,  moreover,  be  built  m  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane  (Fig.  185)  to  facilitate  the  breaking  of  ^e  ice,  and  its 
passage  tbough  the  arches. 


N 


Fig.  185— ReprBMBti  a  ride  derwtlnt 
aiid  plan  N  of  »  frier  of  the  Fol»> 
mec  aqueduct,  erxwised  wUIl  bb 
ioe-broeker  euiling. 

A,  up-etream  etariing,  wtth  fhe  ia- 
oUned  loe^Nvaker  D,  whkdi  xtei 
ftom  the  low-water  level 
that  ct  thehigfaeet 

Bi  down-etraam  ■teziin^ 

0,  teoe  ct  pier. 


X,  top  of  pi< 

Pf  horiiontal 
Ice  breaker. 
QO,  horisontal 


of  tap  oC 


of  pier  and  ■taxUagi. 


projootim  ot 


688«  Where  the  banks  of  a  water-course  spanned  by  a 
bridge  are  so  steep  and  difficult  of  access  that  the  roadway 
must  be  raised  to  the  same  level  with  their  crests,  security 
for  the  foundation,  and  economy  in  the  construction  demand 
that  hollow  or  Cfpen  piers  be  used  instead  of  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry.  A  construction  of  this  kind  requires  great  pre- 
caution. The  facing  courses  of  the  piers  must  be  of  heavy 
blocks  dressed  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  starlings  must 
be  built  solid.  The  faces  must  be  connected  by  one  or  more 
cjx)ss  tie-walls  of  heavy,  well-bonded  blocks ;  the  tie-walls  be- 
ing connected  from  distance  to  distance  vertically  by  strong 
tie-blocks ;  or,  if  the  width  of  the  pier  be  considerable,  by  a 
tie-wall  along  its  centre  line. 

584.  The  foundations,  the  dimensions,  and  the  form  of  the 
abutments  of  a  brido;e  will  be  regulated  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  like  parts  of  other  arched  structures ;  a  juaicioua 
conformity  to  the  character  of  strength  demanded  by  the 
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stmctam  and  to  the  reqairementB  of  the  localitr,  beini;  ob- 
M)r\'ea.  'iiie  wails  woiuu  lit  tut-  extrenutius  ui  ihe  uridyl) 
form  the  continuation  of  the  heads,  and  sustain  the  embaiuc- 
menta  of  the  approaohes, — and  which,  from  their  widening 
ont  from  the  eeiifinil  line  of  the  heads,  bo  as  to  form  a  gradnu 
contraction  of  the  avenne  by  which  the  bridge  is  approached, 
are  termed  the  vnmg-vsalU, — serve  as  firm  buttresses  to  the 
abntmenta.  In  some  cases  the  back  of  the  abutment  is  ter^ 
minated  by  a  cylindrical  arch  (Fig.  136)  placed  on  end,  at 
having  its  right-line  elements  vertical,  which  connects  the 
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two  wing-walls.  In  others  (Fi^.  137)  a  rectaneular-shaped 
buttrese  is  bnilt  back  from  the  centre  line  of  the  abutment, 
and  is  connected  with  the  wing-walls  either  by  horizontal 
arches,  or  by  a  vertical  cross  tie-wall. 

585.  The  wing-wsUs  may  be  either  plane  surface  walla 
(Fig,  138)  arranged  to  make  a  given  angle  with  the  heads  of 
the  bridge,  or  tney  may  be  curved  surface-walls  presenting 
their  concavity  (Fig.  145)  or  their  convexity  to  the  exterior ; 
or  of  any  other  shape,  whether  presenting  a  continuone  or  a 
broken  surface,  that  the  locality  may  demand. 

586.  The  arches  of  bridges  demand  great  care  m.  propop- 
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tioning  tbe  dimensions  of  the  votiBSoire,  and  procuring  acca- 
racj  in  their  formg,  as  tlie  strength  of  the  strnctnre,  and  the 
permuience  of  its  fif^ure,  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  these  points.  Peculiar  care  Bnoiild  be  given 
in  arranging  the  masonry  above  the  piers  which  lies  betweeo 
the  two  adjacent  arches.  In  some  or  the  more  recent  bridges, 
(Fig.  139,)  this  part  is  built  up  solid  but  a  short  distance 
above  the  iraposte,  generally  not  higher  than  a  fourth  of  the 
rise,  and  is  iinished  with  a  reversed  arch  to  give  greater  se- 
curity against  the  effects  of  the  pressure  thrown  upon  it. 
I  The  backs  of  the  arches  should  be  covered  with  a  watei^ 
tight  capping  of  beton,  and  a  coating  of  asphaltuuL 
I  087.  Tlie  entire  spandrel  courses  of  the  heads  are  nsnally 
not  laid  until  the  arches  have  been  nncentred,  and  have  set- 
tled, in  order  that  tlie  joints  of  these  courses  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  other  cause  of  displacement  than  what  may  arise 
from  tho  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  upon  the  arches. 
The  thickness  of  the  head-walls  will  depend  upon  tiie 
method  adopted  for  supporting  the  roadway.  If  this  be  by  a 
filling  of  earth  between  the  bead-walls,  then  their  thickness 
most  be  calculated  not  only  to  resist  the  pressure  of  tlie  earth 
vhicb  they  suBtain,  bat  allowance  must  also  he  made  for  the 
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effects  of  the  ehocks  of  floating  bodies  in  weakeninethe  bond, 
and  separatinff  the  blocks  from  their  mortsr-bed.  The  more 
approved  methods  of  Bapportins;  the  roadway,  except  for  very 
&t  segment  arches,  are  to  lay  the  road  materials  either  apoa 
broad  flagging  stones  {Figs,  139, 140,)  which  rest  upon  tain 
brick  walla  built  parallel  to  the  head-walle,  and  supported  by 
the  piers  and  arches ;  or  by  small  arches,  (Fig.  141)  for 
which  these  walls  serve  as  piers ;  or  by  a  system  of  small 
groined  arches  sapported  by  pillars  resting  npon  the  piers 
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tnd  nuun  arches.  When  eitlier  ol  these  methods  is  used,  the 
head- vails  mav  receive  a  mean  thickDeea  of  one  fifth  of  their 
heif^t  alMTe  tne  solid  spandreL 

C68.  Snperstmoture.  The  snperBtmctiire  of  a  bridge  con- 
msta  of  a  cornice,  the  roadway  and  footpaths,  i&c.,  and  a  par- 
apet 

The  object  of  the  oomice  is  to  shelter  the  face  of  the  head- 
walls  from  rain.  To  subserve  this  parpoee,  its  projection  be- 
yond the  snrface  to  be  abeltered  shoula  be  the  greater  as  the 
altitude  of  the  sheltered  part  is  the  more  considerable.  This 
rale  will  require  a  cornice  with  supporting  blocks,  (Fig.  142,) 
termed  tnodillione,  below  it,  whenever  me  projecting  part 
would  be  actually,  or  might  seem,  insecure  from  its  weight. 
The  height  of  the  cornice,  including  its  supports,  should  gen- 
erally be  equal  to  its  projections ;  tms  will  often  require  more 
or  less  of  detail  in  the  profile  of  the  cornice,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  appear  heavy.  The  top  surface  of  the  cornice  shoald 
be  a  httle  above  tluit  of  the  footpath,  or  roadway,  and  be 
slightly  sloped  outward ;  the  bottom  should  be  arranged  with 
a  suitable  tarmier,  or  rfrtp,  to  prevent  ttie  water  from  finding 
a  passage  along  its  under  surface  to  the  face  of  the  wall. 

088.  The  parapet  eurmounts  the  cornice,  and  should  be  hi^ 
enough  to  secure  vehicles  and  foot-passengers  from  act^dents, 
without  however  intercepting  the  view  from  the  bridge.  The 
parapet  is  usually  a  plain  low  wall  of  cut  stone,  surmounted 
by  a  coping  sligntly  rounded  on  its  top  snrface.  In  bridges 
which  have  a  diaracter  of  lightness,  like  those  with  fiat  seg- 
ment arches,  the  parapet  may  consist  of  alternate  panels  <A 


plain  vail  and  balustrades,  provided  this  arran^ment  be 
otherwise  in  keeping  with  the  localitT.  The  exterior  face  of 
the  parapet  should  not  project  beyond  tliat  of  the  heads.  The 
blodcB  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
oopinr,  should  be  firmly  secnred  with  copper  or  iron  crampe. 
08O.  Strong  and  darable  stone,  dressed  with  the  chisel,  or 
hammer,  should  alone  be  osed  for  the  masonry  of  bridges 
where  the  span  of  the  arch  exceeds  fifty  feet    Toe  interior  of 
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the  piers,  and  the  backing  of  the  abutments  and  head-walls, 
may,  lor  economy,  be  of  good  rabble,  provided  great  atten- 
tion be  bestowed  upon  the  bond  and  workmanship.  For  me- 
dium and  small  BpaaB  a  mixed  masonry  of  dressed  Btone  and 
rubble,  or  brick,  may  be  used ;  and,  in  some  cases,  brick  alone. 
In  all  these  cases  (k  igs.  141,  liS)  the  starlings, — the  founda- 
tion courses, — the  impost  stone, — the  ring  conreea,  at  least  of 
the  heads, — and  the  key-stone,  should  be  of  good  dressed  stone. 
The  remainder  may  be  of  coursed  rubble,  or  of  the  best  brick, 
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for  the  facing,  with  good  rubble  or  brick  for  the  fillings  and 
backings.  In  a  mixed  masonry  of  this  character  the  courses 
of  dressed  stone  may  project  slightly  beyond  the  surfaces  of 
the  rest  of-  the  structure.  The  architectural  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  in  some  degree  pleasing,  particularly  when 
the  joints  are  chamfered ;  and  the  method  is  obviously  nsofnl 
in  structures  of  this  kind,  as  protection  is  afforded  by  it  to  the 
eurfaces  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  destructivo 
action  of  floating  bodies  Hydraulic  mortar  should  alone  be 
used  in  every  put  of  the  maaonry  of  bridges. 


991.  Approaohea  The  approaches  should  be  so  made  as 
to  procure  an  eas^  and  safe  access  to  the  bridge,  and  not  ob- 
struct unnecessarily  other  channelo  of  communication. 

When  several  avenues  meet  at  a  bridge,  or  where  the  width 
of  the  roadway  of  a  direct  avenue  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
bridge,  the  approaches  are  made  by  gradually  widening  the 
outlet  from  Die  bridge,  ttntil  it  attains  the  requisite  width, 
by  means  of  wing-waSs  of  any  of  the  usual  forms  that  ma/ 
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Buit  the  localily.  The  form  of  wing-wall  (Tig.  145)  preeent- 
ing  &  concave  surface  oatward  is  iiBuaLlv  preferred  when  enited 
to  the  locality,  both  for  its  architectural  effect  and  its  strength. 
When  made  of  dresBed  stone  it  is  of  more  difficult  constrac- 
tion  and  more  ezpensiTe  than  the  plane  earface  wall. 


D82.  Water.wbiga.  To  eecme  the  natnral  banks  near  the 
bridge,  and  the  f oundatione  of  the  abutments  from  the  actioa 
of  the  current,  a  facing  of  dry  stone  or  of  masonry  should  be 
laid  upon  the  elope  of  the  banks,  which  shonld  be  property 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  foot  of  the  facing  must  be  se- 
cored  br  a  mass  oi  loose  stone  blocks  spread  over  the  bed 
around  it,  in  addition  to  which  a  line  of  square-jointed  piles 
may  be  previously  driven  along  the  foot  When  the  face  of 
the  abutment  projects  beyond  the  natural  banks,  an  embank- 
ment faced  with  stone  should  be  formed,  connecting  the  face 
with  poiuts  on  tlie  natural  banks  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
By  this  arrangement,  termed  the  toater^winffa,  the  natural 
water-way  wiil  be  gradually  contracted  to  conform  to  that 
left  by  the  bridge. 

083.  Enlargement  of  Water-'way.  In  the  full  centre  and 
oval  arches,  when  the  springing  lines  are  placed  low,  the 
Bpandrels  present  a  considerable  surface  and  obstruction  to 
the  current  during  the  higher  stages  of  the  water.  This  not 
only  endangers  the  safety  of  the  bridge,  by  the  accumulation 
of  drift-wood  and  ice  which  it  occasions,  but,  during  these 
epochs,  gives  a  heavy  appearance  to  the  structura  ju)  rem- 
edy theae  defects  the  sutid  angle,  formed  by  the  hesds  and 
the  BofSt  of  the  arch,  may  be  truncated,  the  bnae  of  the  conei- 
ftmnrBhaped  mass  taken  away  being  near  the  springing  lines 
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of  the  arch,  and  its  apex  near  the  crown.  The  form  of  the 
detached  mass  may  be  Tariously  arranged.  In  the  bridge  of 
Neoillj,  which  is  one  of  the  nrst  where  this  expedient  was 
resorted  to,  the  surface,  marked  F,  (Figs.  138, 134)  left  by 
detaching  the  mass  in  question,  is  warped,  and  lies  between 
two  plane  curves,  the  one  an  arc  of  a  circle  nOy  traced  on  the 
heaa  of  the  bridge,  the  other  an  oval,  m  o  op^  traced  on  the 
sofiSt  of  the  arch.  This  affords  a  funnel-shaped  water-way  to 
each  arch,  and,  during  high  water,  ^ves  a  ii^ht  appearance 
to  the  structure,  as  the  voussoirs  of  me  head  nng-course  have 
then  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  flat  segmental  arch. 

584.  General  Remarks.  The  architecture  of  stone  bridges 
has,  within  a  somewhat  recent  period,  been  carried  to  a  yery 
high  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  design  and  in  mechanical 
execution.  France,  in  this  respect,  has  given  an  example  to 
the  world,  and  has  lound  worthy  rivals  in  the  rest  of  EuropeL 
and  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  Her  territory  is  dottea 
over  vrith  innumerable  fine  monuments  of  this  character, 
which  attest  her  solicitude  as  well  for  the  public  welfare  as 
for  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  and  liberal  arts.  For 
her  prepress  in  this  branch  of  architecture,  France  is  mainly 
indebted  to  her  School  and  her  Corps  of  Pants  et  ChavMees; 
institutions  which,  from  the  time  of  her  celebrated  engineer 
Perronet,  have  supplied  her  with  a  long  line  of  names,  alike 
eminent  in  the  sciences  and  arts  which  pertain  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  engineer. 

England,  although  on  some  points  of  mechanical  skill  per- 
taining to  the  engineer's  art  the  superior  of  France,  holds  the 
second  rank  to  her  in  the  science  of  her  engineers.  Witbout 
establishments  for  professional  training  corresponding  to 
those  of  France,  the  English  engineers,  as  a  body,  have,  until 
within  a  few  years,  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
none  of  those  institutions  which,  by  creating  a  common  bond 
of  union,  serve  not  only  to  diffuse  science  throughout  the 
whole  body,  but  to  raise  merit  to  its  proper  level,  and  frown 
down  alike,  through  an  enlightened  esprit  de  corps^  the  as- 
sumptions of  ignoi*ant  pretension,  and  the  malevolence  of 
petty  jealousies. 
^  Among  the  works  of  this  class,  in  this  country,  may  be 
cited  the  railroad  bridge,  called  the  Thomas  Viad/ucty  over 
the  Patapsco,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
railroad,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  road.  This  is  one  of  the  few  existing  bridge 
structures  with  a  curved  axis.  The  engineer  has  very  hap- 
pily met  the  double  difficulty  before  him,  of  being  obliged 
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to  adopt  a  curved  ftxis,  and  of  the  want  of  workmen  finffi- 
ciently  conversant  with  the  application  of  working  drawings 
of  ft  rather  complicated  character,  by  placing  tnll  centre 
cylindrical  arches  Tipon  piera  with  a  trapezoidal  horizontal 
section.  This  strnctare,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
detaiJB  in  rather  questionable  taste,  as  the  slight  iron  parapet 
railing,  for  example,  presents  an  imposing  aspect,  and  doe« 
great  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  vf  the  engineer  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  but  recently  launched  in  a  new 
career.  The  fine  single  arch,  known  as  the  CarroUon  ViO' 
duct,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  also  highly 
creditable  to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  engineer  and  me- 
chanics under  whom  it  was  mised.  One  of  the  largest 
bridges  in  the  United  States,  designed  and  partly  execated 
in  stone,  is  the  Potomac  Aqueduct  at  Georgetown,  where  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  intersects  the  Potomac  river. 
This  work,  to  which  a  wooden  saperstrncture  has  been  made, 
was  built  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Captain  TumbuU  of 
the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 

695.  The  rollowing  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
,cipal  details  of  some  of  the  more  noted  stone  bridges  of 
Europe: 


&06.  Among  the  recent  French  bridges,  presenting  some 
interesting  features  in  their  construction,  may  he  cited  that 
of  Souillao  over  the  Dordi^ne.  The  river  at  this  place  hav- 
ing a  torrent-like  character,  and  the  bed  being  of  lime-stone 
rock  with  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  occasional  deep  tisenree 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  obstacle  to  nsinz  either  the 
caisson,  or  the  ordinary  cofier-dam  for  the  fonnaationa,  waa 
very  great.    The  engineer,  M.  Yicat,  bo  well  known  by  his 
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researcheB  upon  mortar,  etc.,  devised,  to  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, the  plan  of  enclosing  the  area  of  each  pier  bv  a  coffer- 
work  accurately  fitted  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  of  filling 
this  with  beton  to  form  a  bed  for  the  foundation  courses. 
This  he  effected,  by  firat  forming  a  framework  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, so  arranged  tnat  thick  sheeting-piles  could  be  driven 
close  to  the  bottom,  between  its  horizontal  pieces,  and  form  a 
well-jointed  vessel  to  contain  the  semi-fluid  material  for  the 
bed.  After  this  coffer-work  was  placed,  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  was  scooped  from  the  bottom,  tixe  asperities  of  the 
surface  levelled,  and  the  fissures  were  voided,  and  refilled 
with  fragments  of  a  soft  stone,  which  it  was  found  could  be 
more  compactly  settled,  by  ramming,  in  the  fissures,  than  a 
looser  ana  rounder  material  like  gravel.  On  this  prepared 
surface,  the  bed  of  beton,  which  was  frpm  12  to  15  feet  in 
thickness,  was  j^radually  raised,  by  successive  layers,  to  with- 
in a  few  feet  ox  the  low-water  level,  and  the  stone  superstruc- 
ture then  laid  upon  it,  by  using  an  ordinary  coffer-aam  tliat 
rested  on  the  framework  around  the  bed.  In  this  bridge,  as 
in  that  of  Bordeaux,  a  provisional  trial-weight,  greater  than 
the  permanent  load,  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  before  com- 
mencing the  superstructure. 

To  give  greater  security  to  foundations,  they  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  mass  of  loose  stone  blocks  thrown  in  and 
allowed  to  find  their  own  bed.  Where  piles  are  used  and 
project  some  height  above  the  bottom,  besides  the  loose  stone, 
a  grating  of  heavy  timber,  placed  between  and  enclosing  the 
pUing,  may  be  used  to  give  it  greater  stiffness  and  prevent 
outward  spreading.  In  streams  of  a  torrent  character,  where 
the  bed  is  liable  to  be  worn  away,  or  shifted,  an  artificial 
covering,  or  apron  of  stone  laid  in  mortar,  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  used,  both  under  the  arches  and  above  and  below 
the  bridge,  as  far  as  the  bed  seemed  to  require  this  proteo- 
*  tion.  At  the  bridge  of  Bordeaux  loose  stone  was  spread 
over  the  river-bed  between  the  piers,  and  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  perfectly  the  object  of  the  engineer,  the  blocks 
having,  in  a  few  years,  become  united  into  a  firm  mass  by 
the  clayey  sediment  of  the  river  deposited  in  their  interstices. 
At  the  elegant  cast-iron  bridge,  built  over  the  Zory,  near 
Plymouth,  resort  was  had  to  a  similar  plan  for  securing  the 
bed,  which  is  of  shifting  sand.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Bendel, 
here  laid,  in  the  first  place,  a  bed  of  compact  clay  upon  the 
sand  bed  between  the  piers,  and  imbedded  in  it  loose  stone. 
This  method,  which  for  its  economy  is  worthy  of  note,  has 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  tne  engineer. 


I 
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m. 

WOODEN  BBIDGE8. 

607.  Abutments.  The  abatments  and  piers  of  wooden 
bridges  may  be  either  of  stone  or  of  timber.  Stone  sup- 
ports are  preferable  to  those  of  timber,  both  on  account  of 
the  superior  durability  of  stone,  and  of  its  ofiFering  more 
security  than  frames  oi  timber  against  the  accidents  to  which 
the  piers  of  bridges  are  liable  from  freshets,  ice,  &c. 

598.  Wooden  abutments  may  be  formed  by  constmctin£| 
what  is  termed  a  criihworky  which  consists  of  large  pieces  or 
square  timber  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other,  to  form  the 
upright  or  sloping  faces  of  the  abutment.  These  pieces  are 
halved  into  each  other  at  the  angles,  and  are  otherwise  firmly 
connected  together  by  diagonal  ties  and  iron  bolts.  The  space 
enclosed  by  the  crib-work,  which  is  usually  built  up  in  the 
manner  just  described,  only  on  three  sides,  is  filled  with  earth 
carefully  rammed,  or  with  dry  stone,  as  ciroumstances  may 
seem  to  require. 

A  wooden  abutment  of  a  more  economical  construction 
may  be  made,  by  partly  imbedding  large  beams  of  timber 
placed  in  a  vertical  or  an  inclined  position,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
leet  from  each  other,  and  forming  a  facingof  thick  plank  to 
sustain  the  earth  behind  the  abutment.  Wooden  piers  may 
also  be  made  according  to  either  of  the  methods  here  laid 
down,  and  be  filled  wim  loose  stone,  to  give  them  sufiicient 
stability  to  resist  the  forces  to  which  they  may  be  exposed ; 
but  the  metiiod  is  clumsy,  and  inferior,  under  every  point  of 
view,  to  stone  piers,  or  to  the  methods  which  are  about  to  be 
explained. 

609.  The  simplest  arrangement  of  a  wooden  pier  consists 
(Fig.  146)  in  driving  heavy  squaro  or  round  piles  in  a  single 
row,  placing  them  from  two  to  four  feet  apart.  These  upright 
pieces  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected  at  top  by  a  horizon- 
tal beam,  termed  a  capy  wliich  is  either  mortised  to  receive  a 
tenon  made  in  each  upright,  or  else  is  fastened  to  the  uprights 
by  bolts  or  pins.  Other  pieces,  which  aro  notched  and  bdted 
in  pairs  on  the  sides  of  the  uprights,  are  placed  in  an  inclined 
or  diagonal  position,  to  brace  the  whole  system  firmly.  The 
several  uprights  of  the  pier  aro  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
throad  of  the  current.  If  thought  necessary,  two  horizontal 
beams,  arranged  like  the  diagonal  pieces,  may  be  added  to 
the  system  just  below  the  lowest  water-level.  In  a  pier  of 
this  kind,  the  place  of  the  starlings  is  supplied  by  two  in- 
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cUoed  beams  on  tlie  Bune  line  with  the  nprighta,  which  are 


600.  A  Btronff  objectiim  to  the  syBtem  jngt  deecribed,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  replacing  the  uprights  when  in  a  state 
of  decay.    To  remedy  Uus  detect,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
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drive  large  piles  in  the  poutions  to  be  occupied  by  the  nprights 
(Fig.  147),  to  connect  these  piles  below  the  low-water  level 
by  lonr  horizontal  beams,  firmly  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the 
l^ee,  whidi  are  sawed  off  at  a*  prefer  height  to  receiTS  the 
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horizontal  beams.  The  two  top  beams  have  larse  square 
mortises  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  uprights,  whi^  rest  on 
those  of  the  piles.  The  rest  of  the  system  may  be  construct- 
ed as  in  the  former  case.  By  this  arrangement  the  uprights) 
when  decayed,  can  be  readily  replaced,  and  they  rest  on  a 
solid  substructure  not  subject  to  decay ;  shorter  timber  also 
can  be  used  for  the  piers  than  when  the  uprights  are  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

^  601.  In  deep  water,  and  especially  in  a  rapid  current,  a 
single  row  of  piles  might  prove  insufficient  to  give  stability 
to  tne  uprights ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  give 
a  sufficient  spread  to  the  substructure  to  admit  of  bracing  the 
uprights  by  struts  on  the  two  sides.  To  effect  tiiisTuiree 
piles  (Fig.  148)  should  be  driven  for  each  upright ;  one  just 
under  its  position,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side  of  this,  on 
a  line  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pier.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  three  piles  will  depend  on  the  inclinatiou  and 
length  that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  struts.  The 
heads  of  the  three  piles  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected 
by  two  horizontal  clamping  pieces  below  the  lowest  water. 


Flir.  148— Kleratton  of  the  airraiigvmflnfc  of  ft  vida 
foundation  for  a  wooden  pier. 

ft,  6,  pUes  of  the  f  oondatiosi. 
Cf  c,  capping  of  the  pUes. 

Idy  d,  atrats  to  rtrenfftben  the  nprlgfata. 
«i  e^  damping  pieoeg  bolted  in  pain  on  the  vprighfti. 
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A  square  mortise  is  left  in  these  two  pieces,  over  the  middle 
pile,  to  receive  the  uprights.  The  uprights  are  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  by  two  clamping  pieces,  which  rest  on 
those  that  clamp  the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  are  rendered 
firmer  by  the  two  struts. 

602.  In  localities  where  piles  cannot  be  driven,  the  uprights 
of  the  piers  may  be  securea  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  gra- 
ting, arranged  in  a  suitable  manner  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
uprights.  The  bed,  on  which  the  grating  is  to  rest,  having 
been  suitably  prepared,  it  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk 
cither  before  or  after  the  upri^ts  are  fastened  to  it,  as  may 
be  found  most  convenient.  The  grating  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  loose  stone.  As  a  farther  security  for  the  piers,  the 
uprights  may  be  covered  by  a  sheathing  of  boards,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  sheathing  be  filled  in  with  gravel. 

603.  As  wooden  piers  are  not  of  a  suitable  form  to  resist 
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heavy  shocks,  ice-breakeis  should  be  placed  in  the  stream, 
oppoute  to  each  pier,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In 
streams  with  a  ^utle  cnrrent,  a  simple  inclined  beam  (Fig. 
149)  covered  with  thick  sheet-iron,  and  supported  by  nprighte 


and  diagonal  pieces,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  &r  an  Ice- 
breaker. Bat  in  rapid  cnrrents  a  crib-work,  having  the  form 
of  a  triangular  pyramid  (Fig.  150),  the  np^tream  edge  of 
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which  is  covered  with  iron,  will  be  required,  to  offer  snfficient 
resistance  to  shocka.  The  crib-work  may  be  filled  in,  if  it  be 
deemed  advisable,  with  blocks  of  stone. 

604.  In  determining  the  length  of  the  span  the  engineer 
mnst  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  wooden  bridges 
require  mo^  frequent  repairs  than  those  of  stone,  arising 
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from  the  decay  of  the  material,  and  from  the  effects  of  ahrink- 
ing^and  vibrationB  upon  the  jomts  of  the  framee,  and  that  the 
dimcnlty  of  replacing  decayed  parts^  and  readjusting  the 
framework,  increases  rapidly  with  the  span. 

605.  Bridge-frames  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes. 
To  the  one  belong  all  those  combinations,  whether  of  straight  or 
of  curved  timber,  that  exert  a  lateral  pi*essure  upon  the  abut- 
ments and  piers,  and  in  which  the  snperBtructure  is  generally 
above  the  hrid^e-f rame.  To  the  otner,  those  combinations 
which  exert  no  lateral  pressure  upon  the  points  of  support, 
and  in  which  the  roadway,  &c,  may  be  said  to  be  suspended 
from  the  bridge-frame. 

606.  Definitions  of  some  of  the  texniB  employed  In 
bridge  nomenclature. 

A  Chord  is  the  upper  or  lower  member  in  a  trttss.  It  ex- 
tends from  end  to  end  of  the  structure.  There  are  usuallv  two 
chords,  an  upper  and  a  lower  chord.  These  may  be  parallel, 
as  in  Figs.  157  and  167,  or  tie  upper  one  may  be  curved 
^rched)  and  the  lower  one  horizontal,  or  both  may  be  curved* 
These  pieces  by  some  English  writers  are  called  boomSy  and  by 
others  stringers.  The  lower  chord  is  often  called  a  tie.  The 
upper  chord  is  sometimes  called  a  straining  beam. 

A  Tie  is  a  piece  which  connects  two  parts  and  is  subjected 
to  tension. 

A  Strut  is  a  general  term  which  is  applied  to  a  piece  in  a 
truss  which  is  subjected  to  compression,  in  proportioning  it, 
it  is  treated  as  a  jnllar.  In  its  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  a 
stuyrt  JP^ece  which  is  subjected  to  compression. 

A  Tie-Strut  J  or  Strut- Tie^  is  a  piece  which  may  bo  sub- 
jected to  tension  and  compression  at  different  times,  under 
different  conditions  of  loading. 

A  JSraceis  an  inclined  piece  which  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion. It  is  an  inclined  strut.  In  bridges,  braces  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  main^races  and  counter-braces.    This 
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distinction  is  qnite  unnecessair  in  an  analytical  point  of  view, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  but  it  is  so  common  in  practice  that 
it  will  not  do  to  ignore  it 

A  Main-Brace  is  a  brace  which  inclines  from  the  end  of  a 
truss  towards  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  161. 

A  Counter-Brace  is  one  whi^  inclines  from  the  centre 
and  towards  the  ends.  In  the  same  panel  the  counter-brace 
inclines  the  opposite  way  from  the  mam-brace.   See  Fig.  151. 

A  Tie-Brace  performs  the  ofiBce  of  both  main  and  counter- 
brace;  it  is  ihe  same  as  a  Tie-Strut. 

607.  Long's  Truss.  This  was  one  of  the  first  trusses  of 
this  country  in  which  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  parts 
was  observed.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  wood,  even  iron 
bolts  for  splicing  the  main  beams  being  avoided.  It  consists 
in  forming  both  the  upper  and  lower  beams  (Fig.  152)  of 
three  pandlel  beams,  sufficient  space  being  left  between  the, 
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7,  jib  and  kej  of  haxd  wood. 
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one  in  Uie  centre  snd  the  other  two  to  ineert  the  croeB  pieces, 
termed  tliejwsts;  the  poets  comist  of  beams  in  ptdn  placed 
at  suitable  intervals  along  the  Btrine^  with  which  they  are 
connected  hj  wedge  blocks,  termed  jibg  and  &et/8,  which  are 
inserted  into  rectangular  holes  made  throagh  the  strings, 
and  fitting  a  corresponding  shallow  notch  cut  into  each  post 
A  brace  connects  the  top  of  one  post  with  the  foot  of  the 
one  adjacent  by  a  soltable  joint,  An,other  diagonal  piece, 
termed  the  counta--ifrace,  is  placed  croeswise  between  the  two 
braces  and  their  posts,  with  its  ends  abutting  against  the 
centre  beam  of  the  upper  aud  lower  strings.  The  connter- 
braces  are  connected  with  the  posts  and  braces  by  wooden 
pins,  termed  tree-nails. 

In  wide  bearings,  the  strings  require  to  be  made  of  Beveral 
beams  abutting  end  to  end ;  in  this  case  the  beams  should 
break  joints,  and  short  beams  should  be  inserted  between  the 
centre  and  exterior  beams  wherever  the  joints  occur,  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  beams  in  this  combination  are  all  of  uniform  cross 
section,  the  joints  and  fastenings  are  of  the  Bimplest  kind, 
and  the  parts  are  well  distributed  to  call  into  play  the 
strength  of  the  strings,  and  to  produce  imifonn  Btifiuess  and 
strain. 

608.  Town's  Truss. — The  combination  of  Mr.  Town 
(Fig.  153)  consists  in  two  main  strings,  each  formed  of  two  or 
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three  parallel  beams  of  two  thicknesses  breaking  joints.  B^ 
tween  the  parallel  beams  are  inserted  a  series  of  diagonal 
beamB  crOBsing  each  other.  These  diagonals  are  connected 
with  the  strings  and  with  each  other  by  tree-nails.  When 
the  Btringa  are  formed  of  three  parallel  beams,  di^onal 
pieces  are  placed  between  the  centre  and  esterior  beams,  and 
two  intermediate  strings  are  placed  between  the  two  conrses 
of  diagonals. 

This  combination,  commonly  known  as  the  lattice  tmas,  is 
of  very  easy  met^iaaical  execution,  the  beams  being  of  a  nni- 
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form  croBB  section  and  length.  The  strains  upon  it  are  borne 
by  the  tree-nails,  and  when  nsed  for  strnctnres  subjected  to 
variable  strains  and  jars,  it  loses  its  stiffness  and  sa^  between 
the  i)oint8  of  support.  It  is  more  commendable  for  its 
simpTicitj  than  scientific  combination. 

609.  Howe's  Truas. — This  truss  consists  of  (Fig.  154)  an 
upper  and  lower  string,  each  formed  of  several  tnicknesses 
of  beams  placed  side  by  side  and  breaking  joints.  On  the 
upper  side  of  the  lower  string  and  the  lower  side  of  the 
upper,  blocks  of  hard  wood  are  inserted  into  shallow  notches ; 
the  blocks  are  bevelled  off  on  each  side  to  form  a  suitable 
point  of  support,  or  step  for  the  diagonal  pieces.  One  series 
of  the  diagonal  pieces  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  others  are 
single  and  placed  between  those  m  pairs.  Two  strong  bolts 
of  iron,  which  pass  through  the  blocks,  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  strings,  and  are  arranged  with  a  screw  cut  on  one 
end  and  a  nut  to  draw  the  parts  closely  together. 

This  combination  presents  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  The  blocks  give  abutting  surfaces  for  the  braces  su- 
perior to  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  joint  for 
this  purpose.    The  bolts  replace  advantageously  the  timber 
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ft,  bottom  ibingB. 
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d;  stufi^e  braoM. 
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p)osts,  and  in  case  of  the  frame  working  loose  and  sagging, 
their  arrangement  for  tightening  up  the  parts  is  simple  ana 
e£ScaciouB. 

610.    Sohuylkill    Bridge. — This  bridge,    designed    and 
built  by  L.  Wemwag,  has  the  widest  span  of  any  wooden 
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bridge  in  this  coontry.  The  bridge-frame  (Fig.  165)  oonaisted 


of  fire  ribe.  EacK  rib  is  an  open-bailt  beam  fonned  of  a 
bottom  curved  eolid-built  beam  and  of  a  single  top  beam, 
vMch  are  connected  hy  radial  pieces,  diagonal  bracee,  and 
inclined  iron  stays.  The  bottom  curved  beam  ie  composed 
of  three  concentric  solid-built  beams,  slightly  separated  from 
each  other,  each  of  which  has  seven  conrses  of  curved  scant- 
ling in  it,  each  course  6  inches  thicli  by  13  inches  in  breadth ; 
the  courses,  as  well  as  the  concentric  beams,  being  firmly 
united  by  iron  bolts,  &c.  A  roadway  that  rests  upon  the 
bottom  curved  ribs  is  left  on  each  side  of  the  centre  rib,  and 
a  footpath  between  each  of  the  two  exterior  ribs.  The  bridge 
was  covered  in  by  a  roof  and  a  sheathing  on  the  sidep. 
6U.  Burr's  Tnus. — Burr's  plan,  wbiui  (Fig.  156)  consists 
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in  forming  each  rib  of  on  open-built  beam  of  straight  timber, 
and  connecting  with  it  a  carved  solid-boilt.beam  formed  of 
two  or  more  thicknesses  of  scantling,  between  which  the 
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framework  of  the  open-bnilt  beam  is  clamped.  The  open- 
bnilt  beam  consists  of  a  horizontal  bottom  beam  of  two 
thicknesses  of  scantling,  termed  the  chords,  between  which 
are  secured  the  uprights,  termed  the  qt^een  posts, — of  a  single 
top  beam,  termed  me  pUUe  of  the  side  frame,  which  rests 
upon  the  uprights,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  mortise 
and  tenon  joint, — ^and  of  diagonal  braces  and  other  smaller 
braces,  termed  check  bracesj  placed  between  the  uprights. 


The  curved-built  beam,  termed  the  archrtimbers,  is  bolted 
upon  the  timbers  of  the  open-built  beam.    The  bridge-frame 
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may  conaist  of  two  or  more  riba,  which  are  connected  and 
stiffened  by  croBs  tiea  and  diagonal  braces.  The  roadway- 
flooring  ie  laid  upon  cross  pieces,  tanned  the  Jioor  girders, 
wliich  may  either  rest  upon  the  chordB,  or  else  be  attached  at 
any  intermediate  point  between  them  and  the  top  beam. 
The  roadway  and  footpaths  may  be  placed  in  any  position 
between  the  Beveral  ribe. 

612.  Pratt's  Truss.  This  troas  (Fie.  157)  has  the  same 
^neral  form  as  Howe's,  but  differs  in  its  details.  The  ver- 
ticals here  are  wooden  posts  instead  of  iron  rods,  and  the 
diagonals  are  iron  ties  instead  of  wooden  braces. 

613.  MoOallum's  Truss.    This  truss  (Fig.  158)  is  a  modi- 


fication of  Howe's,  the  essential  difFerence  of  which  consists 
in  a  cnrved  upper  chord  instead  of  a  horizontal  one.  The 
long  braces  at  the  end — called  arch  braces, — are  not  essential 
to  tiiis  system.  This  system  is  stiffer  than  similar  ones  having 
horizontel  chords. 
614.  A  simple  but  effective  structure,  shown  in  Fig.  159, 


has  been  in  nse  for  some  time  on  the  N.  Y.  State  canals  for 
common  road  bridges,  and  for  crossings  on  farms.  There 
are  no  counter-bracea,  which,  as  may  readily  be  shown,  are 
unnecessary  for  short  spans.  (See  Wood's  Treatise  on  BrUlgeB 
and  Roofn,  pp.  120  and  121.)  The  lower  timber  may  be 
spliced,  or  in  any  other  manner  made  continuoTiB  thronghout. 
Another  timber,  which  is  placed  on  this,  extends  over  two  or 
four  of  the  central  bays.  Tha  verticals,  which  are  iron  rods, 
are  made  diveigent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159a. 
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615.  Wooden  Arohea.  A  wooden  arch  may  be  formed  by- 
bending  a  ungle  beam  (Fig.  160)  and  confining  its  eztremi- 


y  I  point  bj"' 


ties  to  prevent  it  from  reenming  its  orij^nal  shape.  A  beam 
in  tliis  state  presents  greater  resistance  to  a  cross  strain  than 
when  straight,  and  may  be  nsed  with  advantage  where  great 
BtifFness  ie  required,  provided  the  points  of  support  are  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  beam. 
This  method  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  narrow  bearings. 

For  wide  arches  a  curved-built  beam  must  be  adopted ;  and 

iav  tlijs  pnrpoee  a  solid  (Figs.  161  and  162)  or  an  open-built 

beam  may  be  used,  depending  on  the  bearing  to  be  spanned 

by  the  anjh.    In  either  case  the  curved  beams  are  bnilt  in 

21 
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the  same  manner  as  straight  beams,  the  pieces  of  which  they 
are  formed  being  suitably  bent  to  conform  to  the  cnrvatnre 
of  the  arch,  whicn  may  be  done  either  by  eteamiug  the  piecee, 
by  mechanieal  power,  or  by  the  usual  method  of  softemng  the 
woody  fibres  by  keeping  the  pieces  wet  while  snbjectwi  to 
the  heat  of  a  light  blaze. 
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616.  The  number  of  ribs  in  the  bridge-frame  will  depend 
on  the  general  strength  required  by  the  object  of  the  stme- 
ture,  and  upon  the  class  of  frame  adopted.  In  the  firat 
claae,  in  which  the  roadway  is  usually  above  the  frames,  any 
requisite  number  of  ribs  may  be  used,  and  they  may  be 
placed  at  equal  intervals  apart,  or  else  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
the  beat  supoort  to  the  loads  which  pass  over  the  bridge.  lu 
the  second  class,  as  the  frame  usually  lies  entirely,  or  projects 
partly  above  the  roadway,  &c.,  if  more  than  two  ribs  are  re- 
quired, they  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  two,  as  circumstancee 
may  demand,  form  each  head  of  the  bridge,  and  one  or  two 
mure  are  placed  midway  between  the  heads,  so  ae  to  leave  a 
sufficient  width  of  roadway  between  the  centre  and  adjacent 
ribs.      The  footpaths  are  usually,  in  this  case,  either  placed 
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between  the  two  centre  ribs,  or,  wlien  there  are  two  exterior 
ribs,  between  them. 

617.  In  frames  which  exert  a  lateral  pressure  i^inst  the 
abutments  and  piers,  the  lowest  points  of  the  framework 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  ordinary  high-water 
level ;  and  plates  of  some  metal  should  be  inserted  at  those 
points,  both  of  the  frame  and  of  the  supports,  where  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  might  cause  injury  to  the  woody  fibre. 

618.  The  roadway  usually  consists  of  a  simple  flooring 
formed  of  cross  joists,  termed  the  roadway-bearerSy  or  floor- 
girders^  and  flooriag-boards,  upon  which  a  road-covering 
either  of  wood  or  stone  is  laid.  A  more  common  and  better 
arrangement  of  the  roadway,  now  in  use,  consists  in  laying 
longitudinal  joists  of  smaller  scantling  upon  the  roadway- 
bearers,  to  support  the  flooring-boards.  This  method  pre- 
serves more  ettectually  than  the  other  the  roadway-bearers 
from  moisture.  Besides,  in  bridges  which,  from  the  position 
of  the  roadway,  do  not  admit  of  vertical  diagonal  braces  to 
stiffen  the  framework,  the  only  means,  in  most  cases,  of 
effecting  this  object  is  in  placing  horizontal  dia^nal  braces 
between  each  pair  of  roadway-bearers.  For  like  reasons, 
stone  road-coverings  for  wooden  bridges  are  generally  re- 
jected, and  one  of  plank  used,  which,  for  a  horse-track,  snould 
be  of  two  thicknesses,  so  that,  in  case  of  repairs,  arising  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  the  boards  resting  upon  the 
flooring-joists  may  not  require  to  be  removed.  The  footpaths 
consist  simply  oi  a  slight  flooring  of  sufficient  width,  which 
is  usually  detached  from  and  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
roadway  surface. 

619.  When  the  bridge-frame  is  beneath  the  roadway,  a 
distinct  parapet  will  be  requisite  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 
This  may  be  formed  either  of  wood,  of  iron,  or  of  the  two 
combined.  It  is  most  generally  made  of  timber,  and  con- 
sists of  a  hand  and  foot  rail  connected  by  upright  posts  and 
stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  A  wooden  parapet,  besides  the 
security  it  gives  to  passengers,  may  be  made  to  add  both  to 
the  strenMh  and  stiffness  of  the  bridge,  by  constructing  it  of 
timber  of  a  suitable  size,  and  connecting  it  firmly  with  the 
exterior  ribs. 

620.  In  bridge-frames  in  which  the  ribs  are  above  the  road- 
way, a  timber  sneathing  of  thin  boards  will  be  requisite  on  the 
sides,  and  a  roof  above,  to  protect  the  structure  from  the 
weather.  The  tie-beams  of  the  roof-trusses  may  serve  also  as 
ties  for  the  ribs  at  top,  and  may  receive  horizontal  diai^nal 
braces  to  stiffen  the  structure^  like  those  of  the  roadway- 
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bearers.  The  rafters,  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  centre 
rib,  and  the  bearing,  or  distance  between  the  exterior  ribs,  is 
60  great  that  the  roadway-bearers  require  to  be  supported  in 
the  middle,  may  serve  as  points  of  support  for  suspension 
pieces  of  wood,  or  of  iron,  to  which  the  middle  point  of  the 
roadway-bearers  may  be  attached. 

621.  The  frame  and  other  main  timbers  of  a  wooden  bridge 
will  not  require  to  be  coated  with  paint,  or  any  like  compo- 
Bition,  to  preserve  them  from  decay  when  they  are  roofed 
and  boarded  in  to  keep  them  dry.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  ordinaiy  preservatlvee  agaii^t  atmospheric  action  may^ 
used  for  them.  The  under  surface  ana  joints  of  the  planks 
of  the  roadway  may  be  coated  with  bituminous  mastic  when 
used  for  a  horse-track ;  in  railroad  bridges  a  metallic  cover- 
ing may  be  suitably  used  when  the  bridge  is  not  traversed  by 
horses. 

622.  Wooden  bridges  can  produce  but  little  other  archi- 
tectural effect  than  mat  whicn  naturally  springs  up  in  the 
mind  of  an  educated  spectator  in  regaroing  any  judiciously- 
contrived  structure.  When  the  roadway  and  parapet  are 
above  the  bridge-frame,  a  very  simple  cornice  may  be  formed 
by  a  proper  combination  of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring, 
which,  with  the  parapet,  will  present  not  only  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  but  will  be  of  obvious  utility  in  covering 
the  parts  beneath  from  the  weather.  In  covered  bridges,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  paint  them  with  a  uniform 
coat  of  some  subdued  tint.  At  best,  from  their  want  of 
height  as  compared  with  their  length,  covered  wooden  bridges 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  only  unsightly,  and  also  apparent- 
ly insecure  structures  when  looked  at  from  such  a  point  of 
view  as  to  embrace  all  the  parts  in  the  field  of  vision ;  and 
any  attempt,  therefore,  to  disguise  their  true  character,  and 
to  give  them  bj^  painting  the  appearance  of  houses,  or  of  stone 
arches,  while  it  must  fail  to  deceive  even  the  most  ignorant, 
will  only  betray  the  bad  taste  of  the  architect  to  the  more  en- 
lightened judge. 

The  art  of  erecting  wooden  bridges  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  where 
timber  has,  at  any  period,  been  the  principal  builditig  mate- 
rial at  the  disposal  of  the  architect ;  but  iron  at  the  present 
dapr  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  more  important 
bridges. 

6&.  The  following  Table  contains  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  American  and  European 
wooden  bridges : 
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VAIO,  KZa,  OV  BBISOB. 


Wefctengen  bridge. ..... 

Bridge  of  SchaffiiauBezL 

Bridge  of  S[andel. 

Bridge  of  Bambeig 

Bridge  of  FreysJngeB. . . 

Essex  bridge 

Upper  Schaylkill  bridge. 
Uarkelr street  bridge... 

Trenton  bridge 

Columbia  bridge 

Bichmond  bridge 

Springfield  bri<^^ 

Susquehanna  bndge. . . . 


Number  of 

width  of 

r»7M. 

widest  bay. 

1 

890  ft. 

2 

193  " 

1 

166  " 

1 

208  " 

3 

168  *' 

1 

250  " 

1 

840  " 

8 

195  " 

5 

200  " 

20 

200  " 

19 

158  *» 

7 

180  " 

10 

250  " 

Blfle  or  deptli 
of  rib. 


16.0  ft. 
11.6  " 

20      " 
12      " 

27     " 

15.4  " 
18     " 


IV. 
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624.  Bridges  of  cast  iron  admit  of  even  greater  bold- 
ness of  design  than  those  of  timber,  owing  to  the  superiority, 
both  in  strength  and  durability,  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  material ;  and  thev  may  therefore  be  resorted  to  under 
circumstances  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  a  wooden  struc- 
ture would  be  suitable. 

625.  The  abutments  and  piers  of  cast-iron  bridges  should 
be  built  of  stone,  as  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water,  or 
even  of  fresh  water  when  impure,  would  in  time  render 
iron  supports  of  this  character  insecure ;  and  timber,  when 
exposed  to  the  same  destructive  agents,  is  still  less  durable 
than  cast  iron. 

626.  The  curved  ribs  of  cast-iron  bridge-frames  have  under- 
^ne  various  modifications  and  improvements.  In  the  earlier 
bridges,  they  were  formed  of  several  concentric  arcs,  or 
curved  beams,  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  and  united 
by  radial  pieces ;  the  spandrels  being  filled  either  by  con- 
tiguous rings,  or  by  vertical  pieces  of  cast  iron  upon  which 
the  roadway  bearers  were  laid. 

In  the  next  stage  of  progress  towards  improvement,  the 
curved  ribs  were  made  less  deep,  and  were  each  formed  of 
several  segments,  or  panels  cast  separately  in  one  piece,  each 
panel  consisting  of  three  concentric  arcs  connected  by  radial 
pieces,  and  having  flanches,  with  other  suitable  arrangements, 
for  connecting  them  firmly  by  wrought-iron  keys,  screw-bolts, 
&c. ;  the  entire  rib  thus  presenting  the  appeamnce  of  three 
concentric  arcs  connected  by  radial  pieces.  Tlie  spandrels 
were  filled  either  with  panels  formed  like  those  of  the  curved 
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ribs,  with  iron  rings,  or  with  a  lozenee-shaped  reticulated 
combination.  The  ribs  were  connectea  by  cast-iron  plates 
and  wrought-iron  diagonal  ties. 

In  the  more  recent  stmctures,  the  ribs  have  been  com- 
posed of  Youssoir-shaped  panels,  each  formed  of  a  solid  thin 
plate  with  flanches  around  the  ed^es ;  or  else  of  a  curved 
tubular  rib,  formed  like  those  or  Polonceau,  or  of  Dela- 
field,  described  further  on.  The  spandrel-filling  is  either  a 
reticulated  combination,  or  one  of  contiguous  iron  rings. 
The  ribs  are  usually  united  by  cast-iron  tie-plates,  and 
braced  by  diagonal  ties  of  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

609.  The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  may  be  formed 
either  of  timber,  or  of  caat  iron.  In  the  more  recent  struc- 
tures in  England,  they  have  been  made  of  the  latter  material ; 
the  roadway-bearers  being  cast  of  a  suitable  form  for  strength, 
and  for  their  connection  with  the  ribs;  and  the  floonng- 
plates  being  of  cast-iron. 

The  roadway  and  footpaths,  formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
rest  upon  the  nooring-plates. 

The  parapet  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a  light  combina- 
tion of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  in  keeping  with  the  general 
style  of  the  structure. 

627.  The  English  engineers  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
branch  of  architecture,  and,  in  their  more  recent  structures, 
have  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  architectural  elegance.  Among  the  more  celebrated 
cast-iron  bridges  in  England,  that  of  CoaJhrookdale  belongs 
to  the  first  epoch  above  mentioned ;  those  of  Stains  and 
Sunderland  to  the  second;  and  to  the  third,  the  bridge 
of  Southwark  at  London;  that  of  Tewkesbury  over  the 
Severn ;  that  over  the  Lary  near  Plymouth,  and  a  number  of 
otiiers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  French  engineers  have  not  only  followed  the  lead 
set  them  by  the  English,  but  have  taken  a  new  step,  in 
the  tubular-shaped  ribs  of  M.  Polonceau.  The  Pont  des 
Arts  at  Paris,  a  very  light  bridge  for  foot-passengers  only, 
and  which  is  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  belongs 
to  their  earliest  essays  in  this  line ;  the  JPont  cPAusterlitSy 
also  at  Paris,  whicn  is  a  combination  similar  to  those  of 
Staines  and  Sunderland,  belongs  to  their  second  epoch ;  and 
the  Pont  du  Carrotcsel^  in  the  same  city,  built  np<Mi  Polon- 
ceau's  system,  with  several  others  on  the  same  plan,  belong 
to  the  last. 

In  the  United  States  a  commencement  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  bridge  architecture ; 
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the  bridge  of  eighty  feet  ^an,  with  tabular  ribs,  constructed 
by  Major  Delafield  at  ^Brownsville,  stands  almost  alone, 
and  is  a  step  contemporary  with  that  of  Polonceau  in  France. 
The  following  Table  contains  a  summary  description  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  European  cast-iron  bridges : 


XAicx  or  BHiDas. 

Biver. 

No.  of 

arches. 

Span  in 
feet. 

Rise  in 
fbet. 

No.  of 
ribs. 

Date. 

1779 
1796 
1809 
1805 
1816 
1818 

1827 

Ooalbrookdale 

Serem 

WttLt 

1 
1 
1 
6 
9 
8 
1 
5 
8 

100.5 
240 
181 
106.6 
78 
S40 
170 
100 
160 

40 

ao 

16.6 
10.6 

aT 

17 

14JS 

16 

6 
6 

7 
9 
8 
6 
6 

W««nn<)<nth 

Btfthm. 

Annterilt* 

Seine 

Thames 

Thames   ... 

Severn. 

Lftry 

Seine 

TismMidAb 

VaoxhmU 

Wslker. 

Southwark 

Bannie* 

Tewkesbury 

Telford. 

I^aj 

BendeL 

CuTDOieL 

6 

1888 

Polonoeao. 

628.  Iron  Arches.  Cast-iron  arches  may  be  used  for  the 
same  objects  as  those  of  timber.  The  frames  for  these  pur- 
poeee  consist  of  several  parallel  ribs  of  uniform  dimensions, 
which  are  cast  into  an  arch  form,  the  ribs  being  connected 
bj  horizontal  ties,  and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  The 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  transmitted  to  the  curved 
ribs  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  most  usually  by  an  open  cast- 
iron  beam,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  so  shaped  as  to  rest 
upon  the  curved  rib,  and  the  upper  part  suitably  formed  for 
the  object  in  view.  These  beams  are  also  connected  by  ties, 
and  stiffened  by  dia^nal  braces. 

Each  rib,  except  for  narrow  spans,  is  composed  of  several 
pieces,  or  segments,  between  each  pair  of  which  there  is  a 
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Jl,  Af  segments  of 
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open  beam  con- 
nected at  tlia 
joints  a  b. 
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joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  forms 
and  dimensions  of  the  segments  are  uniform.  The  segments 
are  usually  either  solid  (Fig.  163)  or  open  plates  of  uniform 
thickness,  having  a  flanch  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth  at 
each  end,  and  on  the  entrados  and  intrados.  The  flanch  serves 
both  to  give  strength  to  the  segment  and  to  form  the  connection 
between  the  segments  and  the  parts  which  rest  upon  the  rib. 

The  ribs  are  connected  by  tie-plates,  which  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  segments,  and  are  fastened  to  the  seg- 
ments by  iron  screw  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  end  flanches 
of  the  segments  and  the  tie-plate  between  them.  The  tie- 
plates  may  be  either  open  or  solid ;  the  former  being  usually 
preferred  on  account  of  their  superior  lightness  and  cheapness. 

The  framework  of  the  ribs  is  stiffened  by  diagonal  pieces, 
which  are  coimected  either  with  the  ribs  or  Jthe  tie-plates. 
The  diagonal  braces  are  cast  in  one  piece,  the  arms  being 
ribbed,  or  featJiered^  and  tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  ends  in  a  suitable  manner  to  give  lightness  combined  with 
strength. 

The  open  beams  (Fig.  163^,  which  rest  upon  the  curved  ribs, 
are  cast  in  a  suitable  numoer  of  panels ;  the  joint  between 
each  pair  being  either  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch, 
or  else  vertical.  These  pieces  are  also  cast  with  flanches,  by 
which  they  are  connected  together,  and  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame.  The  beams,  like  the  ribs,  are  tied  together  and 
stiffened  by  ties  and  diagonal  braces. 

Beams  of  suitable  forms  for  the  purposes  of  the  structure 
are  placed  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  upon  the  open 
beams. 

629.  Curved  ribs  of  a  tubular  form  have,  within  a  few  years 
back,  been  tried  with  success,  and  bid  fair  to  supei'sede  the 
ordinary  plate  rib,  as  with  the  same  amount  of  metal  they 
combine  more  strength  than  the  flat  rib. 

The  application  of  tubular  ribs  was  first  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Major  Delafield  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Enffineers,  in 
an  arch  for  a  bridge  of  80  feet  span.  Each  rib  was  formed  of 
nine  segments;  each  segment  (Fig.  164)  being  cast  in  one 
piece,  tlie  cross  section  of  which  is  an  elliptical  ring  of  uni- 
form thickness,  the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in 
the  direction  or  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rib.  A  broad 
elliptical  flanch  with  ribs,  or  stays,  is  cast  on  each  end  of  the 
segment,  to  connect  the  parts  with  each  other;  and  three 
cluiirs^  or  saddle-jpisceSy  with  grooves  in  them,  are  cast  upon 
the  entrados  of  each  segment,  and  at  equal  intervals  apart,  to 
receive  the  open  beam  which  rests  on  the  curved  rib. 
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The  libe  are  connected  by  an  open  tie  plate  (Fig.  164). 
Baieed  elliptical  projections  are  cast  on  each  face  of  the  tie 
plate,  where  it  ia  connected  with  the  segments,  which  are 
adjosted  accnratelj  to  tHe  interior  surface  of  each  pair  of 
segments,  between  which  the  tie  plate  is  embraced.  The 
segments  and  plate  are  fastened  by  screw  bolts  passed 
through  the  end  nanchee  of  the  segments. 


Id  end  vl«w  B,  ttaron^b  a  Hddle-pleaB 


b,  d,  iboqlden,  or  rtbq  to  wtrengtJien  the  flmjiclis  agftloBt  lAtenl  ibidiu, 

/  mB,  B)'ililB  •lew  of  the  lim  qf  tiie  tle-p^lo  flttad  to  the  irWrior  trf  the  tobe. 

d.d,  (Flg>.A.uid   B)  uddlr-pleOHtomeive  Iha  Dliea  bflsmi  at  ■  (ana  ilmlJu  to  Fig.  ISS, 

which  rert  on  the  taholur  ilhe. 
«,  <zoie  ■naioD  of  the  rib  ttamogti  tlie  laddle-plaoe. 

The  tie  plates  form  the  only  connection  between  the  curved 
ribs ;  the  broad-ribbed  flanches  of  the  segments,  and  the 
raised  rims  of  the  tie  plates  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the 
tubes,  giving  all  the  advantages  and  stiffn^s  of  diagonal 
pieces. 

680.  Tubnlar  ribs  with  an  elliptical  cross  section  have 
been  used  in  France  for  many  of  their  bridges.  They  were 
first  introduced  but  a  few  years  back  by  M.  roloncean,  after 
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lig.m.— BtpmentsABideTiew  A,  uid  •  crooa  aeotlan  and  end  vtow  B,  timNigh  a  joint  of  K, 

PolonoMu*!  tabular  aioh. 
a,  a.  top  flanch,  b^  fr,  bottom  flanob  of  the  aemi*«eginento  united  along  the  Tcrtical  Joint  cd 

through  the  axle  of  the  rib. 
g  A,  side  view  of  the  joint  between  the  flanchee  «,  e  of  two  aemi  negmentB. 
m,  inner  dde  of  the  flandiee. 

c,  croflR  flection  of  a  eemi-segment  and  top  and  bottom  flanohea. 
/,  /,  thin  wedges  of  wrought  iron  placed  between  the  end  fUnches  of  the  Bemi-eegmenU  to  bring 

the  parts  to  thek  proper  bearing. 

whose  designs  the  greater  part  of  these  structures  have  been 
built.  According  to  M.  Polonceau's  plan,  each  rib  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  parts  divided  lengthwise  by  a  vertical 
joint.  Each  half  of  the  rib  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
segments  so  distributed  as  to  break  jomts,  in  order  that  when 
the  segments  are  put  together  there  shall  be  no  continuous 
cross  joint  through  the  ribs. 

The  segments  (Fig.  165)  are  cast  with  a  top  and  bottom 
flanch,  and  one  also  at  each  end.  The  halves  of  the  rib  are 
connected  by  bolts  through  the  upper  and  lower  flanches, 
and  the  segments  by  bolts  through  the  end  flanches. 

For  the  purposes  of  adjusting  the  segments  and  bringing 
the  rib  to  a  suitable  degree  of  tension,  flat  pieces  of  wrought 
iron  of  a  wedge  shape  are  driven  into  the  joints  between  me 
segments,  and  are  confined  in  the  joints  by  the  bolts  which 
fasten  the  segments  and  which  also  pass  through  these 
wedges. 

To.  connect  the  ribs  with  each  other,  iron  tubular  pieces 
are  placed  between  them,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  being  suita- 
bly adjusted  to  the  sides  of  the  ribs.  Wrought-iron  rods 
which  serve  as  ties  pass  through  the  tubes  and  ribs,  being 
arranged  with  screws  and  nuts  to  draw  the  ribs  firmly  against 
the  tiH)ular  piecies.    Diagonal  pieces  of  a  suitable  form  are 
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placed  between  the  ribs  to  give  them  the  requisite  degree  of 
stiffness. 

In  the  bridges  constructed  by  M.  Poloncean  according  to 
this  plan,  he  supports  the  longitudinal  beams  of  the  roadway 
by  cast-iron  rings  which  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  and  to 
each  other,  andl)ear  a  chair  of  suitable  form  to  receive  the 
beams. 

63L  (ypen  cast-iron  beams  are  seldom  used  except  in  com- 
bination with  cast-iron  arches.  Those  of  wrought  iron  are 
frequently  used  in  structures.  They  may  be  formed  of  a 
top  and  bottom  rail  connected  by  diagonal  pieces,  forming  the 
ordinary  lattice  arrangement,  or  a  piece  bent  into  a  curved 


Flg.'166-- BeprceontB  an  open  beam 
of  wrought  iron  confdsting  of  a  top 
and  bottom  rail  a  and  6,  with  an 
intermediate  curved  piece,  the 
whole  secored  by  the  pieces  c,  c,  in 
pain  bolted  to  them. 

d,  ti  and  /  represent  the  parts  of  a 
tniBB  of  a  curved  light  roof,  con- 
nected with  the  open  beam;  and 
also  the  manner  In  which  tha 
whole  are  secured  to  the  wall. 


form  may  be  placed  between  the  rails,  or  any  other  suitable 
combination  (Fig.  166^  may  be  used  which  combines  lightness 
with  strength  and  stiffness. 

632.  Ei&cts  of  Temperature  on  Stone  and  Oast-iron 
Bridges.  The  action  of  variations  of  temperature  upon 
masses  of  mason]^,  particularly  in  the  coping,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  effect  of  the  same  action  upon  the  equilibriimi 
of  arches  was  first  observed  by  M.  Vicat  in  the  stone  bridge 
built  by  him  at  Souillac,  in  the  joints  of  which  periodical 
changes  were  found  to  take  place,  not  only  from  tne  ran^ 
of  teniperature  between  the  seasons,  but  even  daily.  Similar 
phenomena  were  also  very  accurately  noted  by  Mr.  George 
Bennie  in  a  stone  bridge  at  Staines. 

From  these  recorded  observations  the  fact  is  conclusively 
established,  that  the  joints  of  stone  bridges,  both  in  the  arches 
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and  spandrels,  are  periodically  afiFected  by  this  action,  which 
must  consequently  at  times  throw  an  increased  amount  of 
pi^essure  upon  the  abutments,  but  without,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  danger  to  the  permanent  stability  of  the 
structure. 

When  iron  was  first  proposed  to  be  employed  for  bridges, 
objections  were  brought  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature  upon  this  metd.  The  failure  in 
the  abutments  of  me  iron  bridge  at  Staines  was  imputed  to 
this  cause,  and  like  objections  were  seriously  urged!^  against 
other  structures  about  to  be  erected  in  England.  l?o  put 
this  matter  at  rest,  observations  were  very  carefully  made  by 
Sir  John  Bennie  upon  the  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  built 
by  his  father.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
mean  rise  of  the  centre  arch  at  the  crown  was  about  :^th  of 
an  inch  for  each  degree  of  Fahr.,  or  1.25  inches  for  50°  Fahr. 
The  change  of  form  and  increase  of  pressure  arising  from 
this  cause  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  in  any  sensible 
degree  the  permanent  stability  either  of  this  structure,  or  of 
any  of  a  like  character  in  Europe. 


V. 
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633.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  meritorious  of  the  iron 
bridges  of  this  country  is  Whipple's  Trapezoidal  Truss  (see 
Fig.  167).  So  far  as  the  arrangement  oi  ties  and  struts  are 
concerned  it  is  similar  to  the  Pratt  Truss. 


Fig.  167.— The  upper  ohord  1b  of  cast-iron  and  made  In  aectionfl,  the  length  of  each  piece  be- 
ing eqnal  to  the  length  of  a  bay.  The  lower  choixl  is  oorapoeed  of  a  sacceaalon  of  linloi  (see 
Fig.  1()8),  which  reocive  cast-iron  blocks  at  tiielr  ends.  The  cast-iron  blocln  form  steps  for 
securing  the  lower  ends  of  the  yertical  posts.  The  posts  have  openings  near  the  middle  of 
their  length,  through  which  the  main  and  counter- ties  pass.  The  posts  are  trussed  at  the 
middle,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

In  this  truss  the  end  members  are  inclined,  so  that  the 
general  form  of  the  outline  is  that  of  a  trapezoid.    All  un» 
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necessary  members  are  omittedj^and  hence  comparatively  few 
counter-ties  are  used.  In  the  Fig.  only  two  are  shown — one 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  number  of  counter-ties  depends 
upon  the  relation  of  the  moving  load  to  that  of  the  weight  of 
the  bridge  (see  articles  107  ana  108  of  Wood's  Treatise  on 
Bridges  and  Eoofs). 

The  lower  chord  is  sometimes  made  of  links  of  iron  (Fig. 
168),  which  pass  over  cast-iron  blocks  under  the  vertical 


"  ^ 


Fig  168.~<hie  of  the  links  of  the  lower 
cfaoid. 


posts  (Fig.  169).    The  lower  chord  may  be,  and  at  the  pres- 


Plg  109.—- A  joint  in  the  lower  ohord  of  e  Whipple  Tnui. 


ent  day  often  is,  made  of  eye-bars  (Fig.  170).    The  proper 


Fig.  170.— One  end  of  en  ^ye-ber  nied  in  tension  memben  of  bridges 
androofk 


form  and  dimensions  of  the  eyes  and  the  proper  size  of  the 
pins  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  experiment. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  total  section  on  both  sides 
of  the  eye  should  equal  half  the  section  of  the  pin,  but  ex- 
periments quickly  showed  that  when  made  in  this  proportion 
the  eyes  would  tear  out  before  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
pin  was  reached.  According  to  some  experiments  made  by 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  make  the 
bearing  surface  between  the  pin  and  concave  surface  of  the 
eye  about  equal  to  the  least  section  of  the  link ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  equal  about  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  link. 

This  rule,"  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  by  our  most 
eminent  bridge  builders.  Each  has  a  rule  of  his  own.  Some 
make  the  eye  tidcker  than  the  link ;  others  make  them  some- 
what pear-shaped  by  adding  material  back  of  the  eye  (Fig. 
171) :  while  stul  others  make  them  of  the  form  shown  in  Fi^r. 
172.  * 


Fig  171.— Fonn  of  flgn»4Mr. 
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Bat  in  all  cases  the  total  section  of  the  material  through 
the  eye  is  made  to  exceed  that  through  the  bar,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pin  also  exceeds  that  of  me  bar. 


S) 


I  (^    J    Fig. ITS^Another fonn of eifB-lMr. 

684.  Modlfioatlons  of  Whipple's  Truss.  Different 
bridge  builders  have  modified  the  details  of  Whipple's  Truss, 
so  as  to  suit  their  convenience  or  fancy,  or  to  make  them  con- 
form with  modem  practice.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
all  these  modifications.  They  have,  however,  given  rise  to 
certain  names  of  bridges,  such  as  the  Murphy- Whipple 
bridge,  Linville  bridge,  Jones's  bridge,  etc.,  etc. 

efe.  Linville  Bridge.  This  bridge,  the  details  of  which 
(Figs.  173  and  174)  have  been  very  thoroughly  and  carefully 
worked  out,  has  a  wide  reputation. 

The  improvements  consist  in  employing  tubular  forms  of 
wrought  iron  for  members  used  to  resist  compressive  strains, 
and  weldless  eye-bars  to  resist  tensile  strains,  by  this  means 
economizing  material  and  reducing  the  dead  weight  of  the 
structures.  In  the  accompanying  details  of  the  chords,  struts, 
and  ties,  and  the  floor  system  and  lateral  connections,  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Linville  truss  are  illustrated. 

The  upper  chords  A,  are  composed  of  channel  ( [ )  bars 
and  I  beams,  to  which  are  riveted  top  plates,  and  sometimes 
bottom  plates,  forming  a  tubular  compressive  member  of 
great  strength.  When  the  lower  plate  is  used,  elliptical  holes 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  admit  of  painting  the  interior.  The 
chords  are  generally  made  in  sections,  one  panel  in  length. 
The  connection  between  the  suspension  ties  and  upper  chords 
are  effected  by  means  of  angle  blocks,  through  which  pass 
the  suspension  ties,  with  enlarged  screw  threads  and  nuts  for 
adjustment,  or  by  means  of  pins  passing  through  the  chords, 
and  through  loops  or  eyes  on  the  suspension  ties. 

The  struts  B  are  circular  or  polygonal  tubes  (Fig.  174a), 
composed  of  two  or  more  rolled  bars  united  by  rivets  through 
flanges,  or  by  transverse  tie-bolts  passing  through  the  struts 
between  the  flanges.  The  struts  are  generally  swelled  ^nd 
opened  to  allow  me  interior  to  be  repainted  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  rapid  destruction  by  oxydation. 

The  lower  chords  are  made  by  upsetting  the  enlarged  eye 
ends,  by  compressing  them  when  highly  heated  into  moulds 
or  dies.  They  are  tm^erwards  forged  and  rewelded  under  a 
hammer. 


Pls<  173  la  4  CTOM  netlan,  ud  FUi.  114  k  rigM 

rd.  anDpoMd  et  ctunnel  bun  (  [ )  and  I  aeatlau,    B,  Uh  pott.    (See  Fig. 
lowachotd.    S  D,  Uia  Imm  nid  el  BinaJn  Ha;  aiid  a  U,  tba  nppar  old  ol 
B  li  ■  ortmtai^tia.  a  O,  buea  ol  Cbe  poRi « itnita. 

[« liK  ranotloc  onw-Uaa.  J,  ma  ImliMiMl  dlicoMl  Oai. 
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Fig.  174  A— CroM  lection  of  one  of  the  fonni  of  poet  ued  in  a  Lln- 
TiUetniae. 


Theee  weldlesB  chords  and  tubular  posts  have,  in  many 
^cases,  superseded  older  forms.  The  lower  chords  C  C  disposed 
*at  each  side  of  the  suspension  ties  D,  and  counter-tie  E,  and 
between  ribs  in  the  bases  G  of  the  posts  or  struts,  are  effect- 
ually combined  with  the  struts  and  ties  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting-pin. The  tendency  to  bend  the  connecting-pin  is 
obviated  by  this  distribution  of  the  strains. 

The  pin  can  fail  only  bv  shearing. 

From  the  connecting-pms  depend  loops  or  suspenders,  1 1, 
which  support  the  rolled  cross-girders  F,  that  sustain  the  track- 
stringers  and  track.  The  upper  lateral  struts  of  wrought  or 
cast  ii'on  are  secured  at  the  connecting-pins,  the  ties  being 
attached  to  an  eye-plate,  or  in  a  jaw-nut  secured  to  the  con- 
necting-pins. 

The  lateral  ties  J  are  adjusted  by  means  of  sleeve-nuts  witli 
ri^t  and  left  hand-screws. 

The  lower  laterals  K  K  are  attached  to  the  cross  girders, 
and  adjusted  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  posts  are  made  either  of 
wrought  or  cast  iron. 

To  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  struts  by  dispensing 
with  the  round  bearing,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  pin 


Fig.  175— An  Arched  Tmm  after  the  genenl  pisn  of  Whlpple^s.    The  lower  ofaorde  or  tie- 
lode  pees  through  the  ends  of  the  erch,  and  are  eecored  by  nnte  on  the  ende  of  the  rods. 
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oonnection  between  the  chords  and  ties,  the  lower  chords 
are  brought  compactly  together  between  and  outside  of  the 
suspension-ties  and  suspenders,  and  a  bearing  provided  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  chords  for  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts. 
The  upper  ends  also  have  a  flat  bearing. 

686.  Arohed. Truss.  Fig.  175  shows  the  general  form 
of  a  Whipple  Arched  Truss.  The  upper  chord  is  composed 
of  hollow  tubes,  made  in  sections  of  about  a  panel  lenrai. 

687.  BoUznan's  Truss.  The  general  outlme  of  BoUman's 
Truss  is  diown  in  Fig.  176. 


Flff  ITS— BoObmii^  Trmk    A  D,  D  B,  «te^  an 
naudlj  bAllow.    D  O,  B  F,  cto^  are  hoUow  OMt-taon 
teoaloaxodfl;  DF,  0  B,  eta,  an paaal xod*. 


of  tlM  uppiwr  obonl— CMt  Iron  a&d 
poofai.    AG,  OB;AF,  FB,  efca,  an 


One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  bridge  is,  the  load  at 
each  post  or  joint  is  carried  directly  to  the  supports  at  the 
ends  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tension  (or  suspension)  rods. 
Thus  a  load  at  E  is  supported  by  the  post  E  F,  and  is  thence 
supported  by  the  rods  A  F  and  F  B.  The  panel  rods  D  F. 
E  0,  E  G,  etc.,  serve  to  keep  the  upper  chord  in  place,  ana 
in  case  of  an  undue  strain  upon,  or  failure  of,  one  of  the  long 
Buspension-rods,  may  transnut  the  strains  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  truss. 

The  suspension  rods  being  of  unequal  length  will  be 
unequally  elongated  or  contracted  by  the  same  strain,  or 
by  cnanges  in  the  temperature.  In  order  to  prevent  severe 
cross  strains  upon  the  posts  due  to  these  causes,  the  suspension- 
rods  are  connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  •posts  by  means 
of  a  link  which  is  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  which  permits 
of  a  small  lateral  movement  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  without 
any  corresponding  movement  of  the  posts.  The  suspension- 
rods  are  made  of  flat  iron,  and  pass  through  the  ends  of  the 
upper  chord  where  they  are  secured  by  means  of  pins  which 
pass  through  the  ends  of  the  chords. 

If  the  roadway  passes  above  the  upper  chord,  it  is  called  a 
deck  bridge,  ana  the  lower  chord  may  be  dispensed  with. 
23 


But  if  it  passes  on  the  level  of  the  lower  chord  (Fig.  ITCo.) 
the  lower  chord  may  be  sioiplj  Buspended  upon  the  posts : 
and  not  be  depended  upon  for  reBisting  tension.  Thelower 
chord  in  this  case  may  also  be  entirely  dispensed  with;  fw 
croes-tiee,  or  joists,  may  be  secured  to  the  posts  tioA  longi- 
tadinal  joints  be  placed  npon  them.  If  the  lower  ch<»d  is 
used  and  is  made  oontinaoos  so  as  to  resist  tenson,  it  Tii^ 


tnaillT  duuiges  it  into  a  Whipple  tmss  in  which  the  long  was- 
pen»on-rod8  are  nnneceasary  members.  Still,  in  this  cas^ 
the  tmse — especially  the  panel  rods,  are  not  bo  proporti<xiea 
as  to  make  it  safe  to  omit  the  long  enBDenfiicn-roaB. 

688.  Fink  Truiis.    The  outline  or  skeleton  of  a  Fink  tmaa 
is  shown  in  Fig.  177. 


This  trass  consiBts  of  a  primary  system  of  king;  posts,  A  O 
B,  Fig.  177 ;  two  secondary  syBtems,  A  A  D  and  D  kB;  four 
tertiary  ^tems,  A  g  b,  oi  D,  J)j  e,  and  e  IB,  and  so  oa. 
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The  posts,  snspension-rods  and   chords  may  be  similar  in 
detail  to  the  systems  preyionslj  described. 

The  noted  Lonisville  bridge,  across  the-  Ohio  Kiyer  at 
LonisTiUe,  is  made  npon  this  plan. 

BUEMHIOKB  OF  THB  LOTTIBYILLB  BBIDGB. 

It  is  6,294  feet  lon^,  divided  into  the  following  spans  from 
centre  to  centre  of  piers : 

Kentacl^  abutment 82.6  feet 

2  spins  of  60  feet 100.0  ** 

1.  pivot-draw  over  canal 264.0  ** 

4  spans  of  149.6 698.4  « 

2  spans  of  180.0 860.0  « 

2  spans  of  210.0 420.0  " 

2  spans  of  227.0 454.0  " 

Ispanof  370.0 370.0  " 

6  spans  of  246.6 1,473.0  << 

Ispanof  400 400.0  « 

8spansofl80 640.0  <* 

Ispanof  149.6 149.6  " 

1  span  of  100 100.0  " 

Incuana  abutment 82.6  ^ 

Totallength 6,294.0   " 

6S9.  Post's  Truss.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  truss  is 
in  its  form.  The  upper  ends  of  the  posts  are  carried  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  an  amount  equal  to  half  a  bay,  and 
as  all  the  bays  are  equal  the  posts  in  each  half  of  the  truss  are 
all  parallel  to  each  other  (Fig.  178). 

.,        rnn  rnn"  Q' — rrn      == 

^ '  f  I  '  ^-« 


V]g.t7a-^id6TtowoffiMnel8otftPo«tTnuB.  AAareatrnta.  B  B^  main  ties.  0  a  counter 
B  Th  bottom  chorda.    II,  top  chorda.    D,  anda  of  floor-beama.    O,  lower  honiootai 
CK,  iippar  hoariaoatal  diagonal  ties. 


Tig.  381 — SIiowi  Ai 


at  ttu  hortiinital  Ua-rodl.    K  In  mn  bi 


DESOfOpnoir  ot  post' a  ibos  bsidoe. 

A  A  (Fige.  178, 179, 180  and  181)— Are  the  airtOa,  oom- 
poeed  of  two  rolled-iron  channel  bare,  with  plates  riveted  on 
their  flanges,  forming  a  hollow  colnnin  having  a  rectangalar 
The  etrnta  are  swelled  in  the  centre  \>y  epring- 
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ing  the  cliannel-bars  and  havisg  the  plates  sheared  to  the 
recraired  shape. 

The  bearing  of  the  strats  upon  the  pins  (K)  are  of  either 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  are  enclosed  between  the  side-plates, 
and  abut  against  the  channel-bars,  and  are  riveted  to  both. 
The  pin  holes  are  bored  through  shoes  and  plates. 

B  B — ^Are  the  main  tiesy  or  main  suspension  braces,  and 
are  made  of  flat  bar-iron  with  die-forged  heads  at  the  ends, 
bored  out  to  fit  the  pins. 

0  0 — Are  the  counter  ties,  made  of  round  iron,  with 
forged  eyes  at  the  ends  to  receive  the  pins,  and  having  tum- 
bud^les  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bottom  end,  for 
purposes  of  adjustment 

Jj  D— Are  the  floor-beams,  suspended  in  pairs  from  the 
chord  pins  at  each  panel  point,  by  means  of  eye-bolts  or  by 
stirrups  passing  over  the  cnord  pins  and  under  a  bolt  through 
the  webs  of  the  beams. 

E  E — ^Are  the  bottom  chord  bars  or  links,  made  of  flat  bar- 
iron,  with  die-forged  heads,  and  bored  holes  for  the  chord 
pins.  The  sizes  of  the  bars  in  the  respective  panels  are  de- 
termined by  the  strains,  the  first  and  second  panels  having 
two  bars,  the  third  and  fourth  having  four  bars  each,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  having  six  bars  each,  etc.,  to  the  centre  of  the  span. 

F — ^Is  a  bottom  lateral  brace  angle  block  of  cast  iron,  fas- 
tened to  the  ends  of  the  floor-beams,  which  form  the  bottom 
lateral  strut. 

G  6 — ^Are  the  lateral  brace-rods,  of  round  iron,  having 
screws  and  nuts  at  their  ends,  for  adjustment. 

H  H — Are  top  lateral  struts,  made  of  rolled-iron  |  beams, 
or  channel  bars  m  pairs.  These  struts  have  a  cast-iron  shoe 
at  their  ends,  and  are  bolted  to  the  top  plate  of  the  top  chord, 
by  bolts  passing  through  shoes,  top  plate  of  chord,  and  through 
tiie  joint  box  m  the  top  chord.  The  top  lateral  brace  rods 
pass  through  the  cast-iron  shoes,  with  nuts  on  the  outside, 

1  I — ^Are  the  top  chords.  When  made  of  wrought  iron 
they  are  composed  of  channel  bars  with  covering  plate  rivet- 
ed to  the  flanges  on  the  top,  and  bars  riveted  at  intervals 
across  the  bottom  flanges,  either  diagonally  or  straight  across 
to  keep  the  channel  bars  in  line.  Additional  sectional  area  is 
obtained  by  riveting  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  channel  bars. 

The  top  chords  are  made  in  panel  lengths,  with  their  ends 
squared  bv  machinery  to  insure  true  bearings — and  when  of 
cast  iron  have  a  rectangular  cross-section,  with  the  inside 
cored  out  to  obtain  the  necessary  sectional  area  to  provide  for 
the  oompression  strain. 
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The  oonnection  of  the  strutB  and  mam  and  comiter  braoee 
is  made  by  means  of  a  pin  passing  through  a  cast-iron  box 
which  encloses  the  mall,  the  length  of  the  pm  being  jnst  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  box.  The  top-chord  sections  Imve  a  recess 
which  fits  oyer  the  box,  and  when  the  connection  is  made  in 
the  box  the  pieces  of  top  chord  are  laid  on,  and  coyer  the 
whole.  The  joint  is  then  secured  by  the  bolts  which  pass 
through  the  top  lateral  strut,  top  chord  and  joint  box. 

DBSCBEPTIOlSr  OF  FOST^S  ^^  OOMBmATIOH  "  OB  ^^  OOMFOSTIX  "  VSSDOE, 

This  bridge  is  composed  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  iroUi 
as  shown  in  Figs.  181a,  ISlo,  and  181a 

A,  A — Top  chord,  packed  and  framed  as  shown  in  Figs. 
181a  and  181&. 

B  B — Struts,  framed  with  square  end  at  the  top  entering  and 
abutting  against  joint  box  E  (Fi^.  1812)  and  fitted  at  bottom 
ends  into  strut  dioe  K  (Fig.  181c 
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0  C — ^Main  suspension  ties,  of  square,  round  or  flat  iron, 
with  eye  at  lower  end  and  screw  at  upper  end,  passing  through 
joint  box  E,  secured  by  nuts. 

D  D — Counter  braces,  of  square  or  round  iron,  made  sim- 
ilar to  main  ties. 

E  E — Oast-iron  joint  boxes  enclosed. in  top  chord,  and 
receiyin^  the  struts,  main  ties  and  counters. 

This  box  has  a  flan^  around  the  bottom  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  top  chora,  which  lies  upon  and  is  bolted  to  it 


F  F— Bottom  chord  hnka  of  flat  iron,  with  heads  at  each 
end,  bored  to  receive  the  pins  (Fig.  I8I0). 


Q  O — lEolled  iron  floor-beaniB,  Bnspended  to  chord  piiu. 
E  H — ^Bottom  lateral  ties,  round  iron  rods  with  screws. 
1 1 — ^Bottom  lateral  angle  block,  cast  iron. 
K — Cast-iron  stmt  shoes,  having  sockets  to  receive  strato 
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and  drilled  holes  for  chord  pins  pattdng  through  flangee  or 
ribe  below  the  socketB. 

640.  Alleghany  River  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    This 
is  a  lattice  iron  bridge  (Fig.  182),  and  is  simikr  to  several 


other  structures  which  have  been  made  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  similar  one  on  the  iSew  York  Central  Eailroad,  at  Sche- 
nectady, K.  Y.,  and  another  near  £ome,  of  the  same  State. 

64L  St.  Loiiis  and  Illinois  Bridge.  This  noted  structure 
might  properly  be  called  a  steel  arch.  It  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  is  to  consist  of  three  spans,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  515  feet,  and  each  of  the  end  ones  497  feet.  There 
are  eight  arches  in  each  span,  arranged  in  sets  of  two  and 
two ;  and  in  each  set  one  arch  is  directly  over  the  other,  and 
the  two  are  trussed  together  by  link-bars.  The  arches  are 
composed  of  steel  tubes,  which  are  made  of  steel  staves,  as 
will  now  be  explained. 

All  the  steel  in  this  structure  is  of  the  very  best  qualitv. 
The  standard  fixed  for  it  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  Capt  Esm, 
was  so  high  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  our  best  steel 
manufacturers  to  produce  it    The  coefficient  of  elasticity  waB 
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to  be  between  26,000,000  ponndB  and  80,000,000  ponndg,  and 
it  was  to  sustain  a  strain  of  60,000  pounds,  without  producing 
a  pemliuient  set 

All  the  workmanship  is  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usual  in 
bridge  construction.  Special  machines  and  tools  were  made 
for  making  the  several  joints.  An  error  of  one  thirtj-seoond 
of  an  inch  might,  in  most  cases,  be  veiy  troublesome,  if  not 
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oCapor- 


The  tubes  are  straight  throughout  their  length,  but  the 
ends  are  planed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  arch, 
so  that  the  arch  is  really  a  polygon  having  short  sides.  Seve- 
ral rectangular  annular  grooves  are  cut  near  the  ends  of  each 
tube ;  and  after  the  tubes  are  put  in  place,  their  ends  abut- 
ting against  each  other,  they  are  joinecL  and  firmlv  secured 
by  means  of  a  heavy  and  nicely-fitted  iron  coupling.  In 
this  way  the  arch  is  made  continuous.    A  strong  steel  pin 
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passeB  through  the  coupling  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  one 
half  of  the  pin  being  in  each  tube.  One  length  of  tube  is 
put  up  at  a  time,  ana  is  connected  to  all  the  others,  which 
are  properly  placed  by  cross-rods,  A  A,  Figs.  183  and  184, 
and  also  diagonal  rods  0  C  and  B  B.  The  diagonals  G  G 
are  also  secui^.  These  are  secured  to  the  pins  o  o.  Fig.  185. 
The  vertical  posts  £  £,  which  support  the  railroad,  are  trussed 
by  means  of  diagonal  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  Each  skew- 
back  of  the  arch  is  secured  to  the  abutments  by  means  of  two 
six-inch  steel  rods  or  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  wroi^ht- 
iron  skew-backs,  and  several  feet  into  the  masonry.  This 
bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  of  its  kmd  in  the  world,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  es* 
tablish  many  important  principles  in  iron  structures. 

642.  Kuilenberg  Bridge.  The  span  of  this  bridge  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  St  Louis  and  Illinois  bri^e,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  dimensions.  The  lower  chord  of 
this  bridge  (Fig.  187)  is  horizontal,  and  the  upper  chord  is 


Jig,  187— Kuilenberg  Bridge.  Bptn  between  the  ftbntmenti,  16S  metal.  Totia  length,  in- 
dnding  tiie  parts  on  the  abntmenta,  160.8  meters  (about  516  feet).  Length  of  eaoh  bay,  4 
""^ —     Depth  of  the  tnus  at  the  oentM,  89  meters. 


the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  809  feet.  It  is  of 
the  general  plan  ox  the  Pratt  or  Whipple  systems,  only  that 
the  upper  chord  is  curved. 
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848.  Tubular  Frames  of  Wrought-lron.  Except  for  the 
obvious  application  to  steam  boilers,  sheet  iron  had  not  been 
considered  as  suitable  for  structures  demanding  great  strength, 
from  its  apparent  deficiencv  in  rigidity;  and  although  the 
principle  of  gaining  strength  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
material,  and  of  giving  any  desirable  rigidity  by  combinations 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  were  at  every  moment  acted 
upon,  from  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  me  art,  engineers 
seem  not  to  have  looked  upon  sheet  iron  as  suited  to  such 
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purpoeee,  until  an  extraordinary  case  occurred  whicli  seemed 
about  to  baffle  all  the  means  mtherto  employed.  The  occa- 
sion arose  when  it  became  a  question  to  throw  a  bridge  of 
rigid  material,  for  a  railroad,  across  the  Menai  Straits ;  sus- 
pension systems,  from  their  flexibility,  and  some  actual  fidl- 
ures,  being,  in  the  opnion  of  the  ablest  European  engineers, 
unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  communication. 

Eobert  Stephenson,  who  for  some  years  held  the  highest 
rank  among  English  engineers,  appears,  from  undisputed  tes- 
timony, to  have  been  the  first  to  entertain  the  novel  and  bold 
idea  of  spanning  the  Straits  bv  a  tube  of  sheet  iron,  supported 
on  piers,  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the  passage  within  it  of 
the  usual  trains  of  raiboads.  The  preliminary  experiments 
for  testing  the  practicability  of  this  conception,  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  details  of  its  execution,  were  left  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  to  whom  the  profession  owes 
manv  valuable  papers  and  facts  on  professions^  topics.  This 
gentleman,  who,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
of  conducting  such  experiments,  united  great  zeal  and  judg- 
ment, carried  through  the  task  conmiitt^  to  him ;  proceed- 
ing step  by  step,  until  conviction  so  firm  took  the  place  of 
apprehension,  that  he  rejected  all  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
any  auxiliary  means,  and  urged,  from  his  crowning  experi- 
ment, reliance  upon  the  tube  alone  as  equal  to  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  by  him  upon  tubes  of 
circular,  elliptical,  and  rectangular  crossHsection.  The  object 
chiefly  kept  in  view  in  these  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  form  of  cross-section  which,  when  the  tube  was  submitted 
to  a  cross  strain,  would  present  an  equality  of  resistance  in  the 
parts  brought  into  compression  and  extension.  It  was  shown, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  operations,  that  the  circular  and  ellip- 
tical forms  were  too  weak  in  the  parts  submitted  to  compres- 
sion, but  that  the  elliptical  was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and 
that,  whatever  form  might  be  adopted,  extraordinary  means 

compres- 
To  meet 
upon  of 

making  the  part'of  the  main  tube,  "upon  which  the  strain  of 
compression  was  brought,  of  a  series  of  smaller  tubes,  or  ceUs 
of  a  curved  or  a  rectangular  cross-section.  The  latter  form  of 
section  was  adopted  definitively  for  the  main  tube,  as  having 
yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  to  resistance ;  and  also 
for  the  smaller  tubes,  or  cells,  as  most  easy  of  construction 
and  repair. 
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As  a  detail  of  each  of  these  experiments  would  occupy 
more  space  than  c%n  be  ffiven'in  this  work,  that  done  of  tne 
tnbe  which  gave  results  mat  led  to  the  forms  and  dimensions 
adopted  for  we  tubular  bridges  subsequently  constructed,  will 
be  given  in  this  place. 

644.  Model  Tube.  The  total  length  ol  the  tube  was  78 
feet.  The  distance,  or  bearing  between  the  points  of  support 
on  which  it  was  placed  to  test  its  strength,  was  75  ft.  Total 
depth  of  the  tube  at  the  middle,  4  ft.  6^  in.  Depth  at  each 
extremity,  4  ft    Breadth,  2  ft  8  in. 

The  top  of  the  tube  was  composed  of  a  top  and  bottom 
plate,  formed  of  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  abutting  end  to  end,  and 
connected  by  narrow  strips  riveted  to  them  over  the  joints. 
These  plates  were  2  ft  11^  in.  wide.  They  were  6^  in.  apart, 
and  connected  by  two  vertical  side  plates  and  five  interior 
division  plates,  with  which  they  were  strongly  joined  by 
angle  irons,  riveted  to  the  division  plates,  and  to  the  top  and 
bottom  plates  where  they  joined.  Each  cell,  between  two  di- 
vision plates  and  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  was  nearly  6  in. 
wide.  The  sides  of  the  tube  were  made  of  plates  oi  sheet 
iron  similarly  connected;  their  depth  was  8  ft.  6|  in.  A 
strip  of  angle  iron,  bent  to  a  curved  shape,  and  running  from 
the  Dottom  of  each  end  of  the  tube  to  the  top  just  below  the 
cellular  part,  was  riveted  to  each  side  to  give  it  stiffness.  Be- 
sides this,  precautions  were  finally  taken  to  stiffen  the  tube 
by  dia^nal  braces  within  it  The  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
formed  of  sheets,  abutting  end  to  end,  and  secured  to  each 
other  like  the  top  plates ;  a  continuous  joint,  running  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  tube  along  the  centre  line  of  the  bottom, 
was  secured  by  a  continuous  strip  of  iron  on  the  under  side, 
riveted  to  the  plates  on  each  side  of  the  joint  The  entire 
width  of  the  bottom  was  2  ft.  11  in. 

The  sheet  iron  composing  the  top  cellular  portion  was  0.147 
in.  thick ;  that  of  the  sides  0.099  in.  thick.  The  bottom  of  the 
tube  at  the  final  experiments,  to  a  distance  of  20  ft  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  was  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  each  0.25  in.  thick,  the  joints  being  secured  by  strips 
above  and  below  them,  riveted  to  the  sheets ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  was  formed  of  sheets  0.156  in.  thick. 

The  total  area  of  sheets  composing  the  top  cellular  portion 
was  24.024  in.,  that  of  the  bottom  plates  at  tne  centre  portion, 
22.450  in. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  tube  were  one  sixth  those  of 
the  proposed  structure.  Its  weight  at  the  fisal  experiment, 
18,020  lbs. 
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The  experiments,  as  already  stated,  were  coadncted  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  equality  between  the  resistances  of  the  parts 
strained  by  compression  and  those  extended ;  with  this  object, 
at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  parts  torn  asander  at  the 
bottom  were  replaced  by  additional  pieces  of  increased 
strength. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  resolts  of  the  final  expm> 
ments: — 

Ka  at  B:qwiimenta.  Weight  in  Um.  Deileotion  in  iaotuB, 

1 20,006 0.65 

2 85,776 0.78 

8. 48,878 1.12 

4 62,274 1.48 

6 77,534 1.78 

6 92,299 2.12 

7 108,360 2.88 

8 114,660 2.70 

9 132,209 8.06 

10 188,060 8.23 

11 143,742 8.40 

12 148,443 3.68 

13 153,027 8.70 

14 167,728 8.78 

15 161,886 8.88 

16 164,741 8.98 

17 167,614 4.10 

18 171,144 4.23 

19 173,912 4.33 

20 177,088 4.47 

21 180,017 4.65 

22 183,779 4.68 

28 186,477 4.72 

24 189,170 4.81 

25 192,892 

The  tnbe  broke  with  the  weight  in  the  25th  experiment ; 
the  cellular  top  yielding  by  puckering  at  about  2  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  weight  was  appUed.  The  bottom  and 
sides  remained  uninjured. 

The  ultimate  deflection  was  4.89  in. 

645.  Britannia  Tubtilar  Bridge.  Nothing  farther  than  a 
succinct  description  of  this  marvel  of  engineering  will  be 
attempted  here,  and  only  with  a  view  of  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end. 
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It  differs  in  its  general  stmctore  from  the  model  tube,  chiefly 
inhaling  the  bottom  formed  like  the  top,  of  rectangular  cells, 
and  in  tne  means  taken  for  giving  stiffness  to  the  sides. 

The  total  distance  spanned  by  the  bridge  is  1,489  ft  This 
is  divided  into  fonr  bays,  the  two  in  the  centre  being  each 
460  ft,  and  the  one  at  each  end  280  ft  each. 

The  tube  is  1,524  ft  long.  Its  bearing  on  the  centre  pier 
is  45  ft. ;  that  on  the  two  intermediate  82  ft ;  and  that  on 
each  abutment  17  ft.  6  in.  The  height  of  the  tube  at  the 
centre  pier  is  80  ft ;  at  the  intermediate  piers  27  ft ;  and  at 
the  ends  28  ft.  This  gives  to  the  top  of  the  tube  the  shape 
of  a  parabolic  curve. 


Jig.  ieS-Beprewnt»>T«tlc>l  ciuM  ■»!!<«  of  tt»  Britwrnfa  Bridge 

A,  intstior  of  biidgs. 

B,  odla  of  top  oeUnlar  beam. 
O,  odla  of  bottom  aeUiilar  beam. 
a,  top  plates  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 
tf  bottom  platea  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 
c^  diTiakm  plates  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 
4l  and  e,  strips  lireted  over  the  joints  of  top  and  bottom  plates. 
Oi  aatg^  Irons  xlTsted  to  cl  5,  and  c 
Ih  plates  of  sides  of  the  tnoe  A. 
A,  exterior  T  irons  riveted  orer  Tertlcal  joints  of  g, 
^  faiterior  T  Irons  riTOted  orer  rertioal  joints  of  g^  and  bent  at  the  an^lesoff  J,  and  — 

Ing  beyond  the  second  oell  of  the  top  beam,  and  bejond  the  flzst  of  the  bottom  beam. 
IH  «»«M»gwiM'  pteoes  on  eadi  aide  of  i,  snd  rireted  to  them. 
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The  cellular  top  (Fig.  188)  is  divided  into  eisht  cells  jB,  by 
division  plates  o,  connected  with  the  top  a^  and  bottom  dy  by 
angle  irons  o,  riveted  to  the  plates  connected.  The  different 
sheets  composing  the  plates  a  and  b  abut  end  to  end  length- 
wise the  tuoe ;  and  tlie  joints  are  secured  by  the  strips  d  and 
e^  riveted  to  the  sheets  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  interior 
angle  irons. 

The  sheets  of  which  this  portion  is  composed  are  each  6  ft 
lon^,  and  1  ft  9  in.  wide ;  those  at  the  centre  of  the  tnbe  are 

aths  of  an  inch  thick :  they  decrease  in  thickness  towards 
e  piers,  where  they  are  4^tns  of  an  inch  thick.  The  division 
plates  are  of  the  same  thickness  at  the  centre,  and  decrease 
m  the  same  manner  towards  the  piers.  The  rivets  are  1  inch 
thick,  and  are  placed^  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
cells  are  1  ft  9  in.  by  1  ft  9  in.,  so  as  to  admit  a  man  for 
painting  and  repairs. 

The  cellidar  Dottom  is  divided  into  six  cells  (7,  each  of 
which  is  2  ft  4  in.  wide  by  1  ft  9  in.  in  height.  To  diminish, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  joints,  the  sheets  for  the 
sides  of  me  cells  were  made  12  ft.  long.  To  give  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  great  tensile  strain,  the  top  and  bottom 
plates  of  this  part  are  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  the  one  layer  breaking  joint  with  the  other.  The  joints 
over  the  division  plates  are  secured  bv  angle  irons  o,  m  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  cellular  top.  The  joints  between  the 
sheets  are  secured  by  sheets  2  ft  8  in.  long  placed  over  them, 
which  are  fastened  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  triple 
thickness  of  sheets  at  tnese  points.  The  rivets,  for  attaining 
greater  strength  at  these  points,  are  in  lines  lengthwise  of  the 
cell.  The  sheets  forming  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the 
cells  are  -^ths  of  an  inch  at  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  de- 
crease to  i^ths  at  the  ends.  The  division  plates  are  -j^ths  in 
the  middle,  and  -^thB  at  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  rivets  of 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  1^  in.  in  diameter. 


Vig,  ISH^BqireMnti  a  harixoatal  croiw  mwtlon  of  tbie  T  ^*^^  ^Bd  ddA  plAtea. 

D,  crooK-Mctioii  near  centre  of  bridge. 

JB,  oroes-MOtion  near  the  plan, 

IF,  plates  of  the  aidea. 

A,  exterior  T  irons. 

I,  interior  7  irons. 
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The  sides  of  the  tube  (Fig.  188)  between  the  cellular  top 
and  bottom  are  f onned  of  sheets  g^  2  ft.  wide  ;  the  lengths  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  there  are  alternately  three  and  four 
plates  in  each  panel,  the  sheets  of  each  panel  abutting  end 
to  end,  and  forming  a  continuous  vertical  joint  between  the 
adjacent  panels.  These  vertical  joints  are  secured  by  strips 
of  iron,  h  and  i,  of  the  T  cross-section,  placed  over  each  siae 
of  the  joint,  and  clamping  the  sheets  or  the  adjacent  panels 
between  them.  The  T  irons  vdthin  and  without  are  nrmly 
riveted  together  with  1-inch  rivets,  placed  at  3  in.  between 
their  centres.  Over  the  joints,  between  the  ends  of  the  sheets 
in  each  panel,  pieces  of  sheet  iron  are  placed  on  each  side^ 
and  connected  by  rivets.  The  sheets  of  the  panels  at  the 
centre  of  the  tube  are  i^ths  of  an  inch  thick ;  they  increase 
to  -J^ths  to  within  about  10  ft.  of  the  pierSj'where  tneir  thick- 
ness is  again  increased :  and  the  T  irons  are  here  also  increased 
In  thickness,  being  composed  of  a  strip  of  thick  sheet  iron, 
clamped  between  strips  of  angle  iron  which  extend  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  joints.  The  object  of  this  increase 
ox  thickness,  in  the  panels  and  T  irons  at  the  piers,  is  to  give 
sufficient  rigidity  and  strength  to  resist  the  crushing  strain  at 
these  points. 

The  T  irons  on  the  interior  are  bent  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  third  cell  from  the  sides  at  top,  and  to 
the  second  at  bottom.  The  projecting  rib  of  eacn  in  the 
angles  is  clamped  between  two  pieces,  n,  of  sheet  iron,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  rivets,  to  give  greater  stiffness  at  the 
angles  of  the  tube. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  T  irons  and  sheets  of  the 

Eanels  is  shown  in  cross-section  by  Jy,  Fig.  189 ;  and  that  of  the 
ke  parts  near  the  piers  by  JE,  same  Fi^. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  stifEness  to  the  bottom, 
and  to  secure  fastenings  for  the  wooden  cross  sleepers  that 
support  the  longitudinal  beams  on  which  the  rails  lie,  cross 
plates  of  sheet  iron,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  10  in.  in  depth, 
are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  from  side  to  side,  at  every 
fourth  rib  of  the  T  iron,  or  6  ft.  apart.  These  cross  plates  are 
secured  to  the  bottom  by  angle  ii'on,  and  are  riveted  also  to 
the  T  iron. 

The  tube  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  central  pier,  but  at  tlie  inter- 
mediate piers  and  the  abutments  it  rests  upon  saddles  sup- 
ported on  rollers  and  balls,  to  allow  of  the  play  from  con- 
traction and  expansion  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  following  tabular  statements  give  the  details  of  the 
dimensions,  weights,  etc.,  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

23 
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ti 


Total  loigth  of  each  tube 

**         *'     of  tabes  for  each  line.... 

Greatest  span  of  bay 

Beight  of  Cabea  at  the  middle 

' '        intermediate  pien . . 

"         ends 

Extreme  width  of  tubes 

Number  of  rivets  in  one  tube 

Computed  weight  of  tube  274  ft.  long. 

"  '*       8  tubes  374  ft.  long. . 

"  "        ltube472ft.  long.., 

"  "  .    8  tubes  472  ft.  long. . 

"  '*       1  tube  over  pier  83  ft.  long 


4( 


ti 


»* 


Frames  and  beams. 


Totsl  weight. 


Feet. 

Plates 

Angle 
iron 

iron. 

Rivet 
iron. 

Gast- 
iroB. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

16SM 

8048 

460 

80 

27 

38 

UH 

883,000 

460 

109 

70 

00 

1860 

827 

810 

180 

965 

188 

189 

108 

8896 

664 

417 

334 

64 

26 

10 

7 

64 

36 

10 

7 

B    •    •    • 

B   •   •    ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

9000 

•  •  •  • 

6788 

1340 

866 

686 

3000 

Total 


tons. 


3067 
1400 
4200 
107 
107 
3000 


646.  Formula  for  reducing  the  Breaking  Weight  of 

Wrought  Iron  Tubes. 

Eepresenting  by  A,  the  total  area  in  inches  of  the  croea- 

section  of  the  metal. 

"  "    dy  the  total  depth  in  inches  of  the  tube. 

•"  "    Ij  the  length  in  inches  between  the  points 

of  support. 

"  "    C,  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  ex- 

periment. 

"  "  "W,  the  breaking  weight  in  tons. 

Then  the  relations  between  these  elements,  in  tubes  of 
cylindrical,  elliptical  and  rectangular  cross-section,  will  be 
expressed  by 

The  mean  value  for  C  for  cylindrical  tubes,  deduced  from 
several  experiments,  was  found  to  be  13.03;  that  for  ellipti- 
cal tubes,  16.3;  and  that  for  rectangular  tubes,  2).^.5. 

647.  Victoria  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  located  near  Mon- 
treal. It  is  a  tubular  bridge,  a  cross-section  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  190.  It  is  the  largest  bridge  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  twenty-four  openiruja  of  242  feet  each,  and  a 
central  span  of  330  feet,  and  the  totel  length  of  the  tube,  in- 
cluding the  width  of  the  abutments,  is  6,538.  The  em- 
bankment forming  the  approach  at  the  Montreal  end  is  1,200 
feet  long,  and  at  the  south  end  it  is  800  feet,  making  a  total 
length,  including  the  approaches,  of  nearly  8.000  feet. 

The  centre  span  is  level,  but  each  side  oi  the  centre  the 
bridge  falls  on  a  grade  of  40  feet  per  mile. 
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Pig.  190— Victoria  Bridge. 

Web  pliktes  and  top  plates  at  centre  of  tabe. 

A,  tiebar6"x0".75 

Bf  web  plale. 

O  G,  cover  platee. 

D,  top  plates. 

E,  bottom  plates. 

F,  heavy  wooden  beams  on  which  rati  H  xests. 
6,  cross  timber  to  connect  beams  F. 


Fig.  190  A— is  an  enlarged  view  of  a 
port  of  one  of  the  upper  cells.  The 
letters  apply  to  the  same  parts  as  in 
the  preceding  Figure. 

A  Is  the  top  plate. 

D  shows  two  oontinuooB  plates,  and 

0  0,  two  joint  plates. 


Each  tnbe  covers  two  openings,  being  fixed  in  the  centre, 
and  free  to  expand  or  contract  on  the  adjacent  piers.  They 
are  16  feet  wide  and  19  feet  deep  at  their  ends,  and  gradually 
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KFfg.  190  B— Is  a  section  on  tbe  ]b|e  D  D  of  lig.  190. 
E  Is  A  vertical  side  plate. 
LL  an  angle  iroas  which  are  liTotod  to  the  side  plates. 


Sec,  othUR 


FlK.  190  C--8ectIon  of  the  bottom  plates  H  o<  Fig.  190.    Then  an  thzee  oomtilnnoiis  ptatea 
and  four  joint  {dates. 


I 


increase  in  depth  to  the  middle,  where  they  are  16  feet  wide 
by  21  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  total  length  of  each  of  these 
double  tubes  is, 

On  the  centre  pier 16  feet. 

Two  openings  m  the  clear 484    " 

Resting  on  tne  east  pier 8    " 

Resting  on  the  west  pier 8    " 

Total ^ 516  feet. 

The  weight  of  each  tube  of  516  feet  is  about  644  tons.  At 
each  end  are  seven  expansion  i-ollers,  each  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, upon  which  the  tubes  rest.  The  rollers  which  are  turned 
rest  on  planed  cast-iron  bed  plates. 

The  centre  pier  is  24  feet  wide,  the  remaining  ones  each 
16  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  work  of  laying  the  foundation  was  begun  in  1854,  and 
the  centre  tube  was  put  in  place  in  March,  1859. 

The  scaffolding  for  the  centre  tube  rested  on  the  ice  in  the 
river,  which  began  to  move  the  day  after  the  tube  was  put 
in  place.  From  a  record  which  haa  been  kept  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice,  it  was  presumed  that  it  would  remain  sound 
several  days  longer  than  it  did. 

The  foundations  were  made  on  the  solid  rock  by  means  of 
coflFer-dams.  Two  kinds  were  used,  one  a  floating  dam,  and 
the  other  a  permanent  crib-work ;  and  each  possessed  certain 
advantages  over  the  other  which  was  peculiar  to  itself  and  to 
the  objects  which  were  to  be  accomplished. 
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648.  The  use  of  flexible  materials,  as  cordage  and  the  like, 
to  form  a  roadway  over  chasms  and  narrow  water-courses, 
dates  from  a  veir  early  period ;  and  structures  of  this  char- 
acter were  probably  among  the  first  rude  attempts  of  ingenu- 
ity, before  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  ends. 
The  idea  of  a  suspended  roadway,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  one 
that  would  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind,  and  its  con- 
sequent construction  would  demand  only  obvious  means  and 
but  little  mechanical  contrivance ;  but  the  step  from  this 
stage  to  the  one  in  which  such  structures  are  now  found, 
supposes  a  very  advanced  state  both  of  science  and  of  its 
application  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  bridge  architecture,  under  every  other  guise,  was  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  before  the  suspension  bridge, 
as  this  structure  is  now  understood,  was  attempted. 

With  the  exception  of  some  isolated  cases  which,  but  in  the 
material  employed,  differed  little  from  the  first  rude  struc- 
tures, no  recorded  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  to  syste- 
matic rules  the  means  of  suspending  a  roadway  now  in  use, 
until  about  the  year  1801,  when  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  in  which  the 
manner  of  hanging  tne  chain  supports,  and  suspending  the 
roadway  from  it,  are  specifically  laid  down,  differing,  in  no 
very  material  point,  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in 
this  branch  of  bridge  architecture.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  structures  of  this  character  have  been  erected  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and,  in  some  instances,  valleys 
and  water-courses  have  been  spanned  by  them  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  baffled  the  engineer's  art  in  the  em- 
plovment  of  any  other  means. 

A  suspension  bridge  consists  of  the  supports,  termed  J9W«, 
from  which  the  suspension  chains  are  hung ;  of  the  anchoring 
masses,  termed  the  ahutmentSy  to  which  me  ends  of  the  sus- 
pension chains  are  attached ;  of  the  suspension  chains,  termed 
the  main  chams^  from  which  the  roadway  is  suspended ;  of 
the  vertical  rods,  or  chains,  termed  the  siLspendi/ng-chains^  etc., 
which  connect  the  roadway  with  the  main  chains ;  and  of  the 
roadway. 

648.    Bays-    The  natural  water-way  may  be  divided  into 
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any  number  of  equal-sized  bays,  depending  on  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  comparative  cost  of  high  or  low  piers,  and 
that  of  tlie  main  chains,  and  the  suspendmg-rods. 

A  bridge  with  a  single  bay  of  considerable  width  presents 
a  bolder  and  more  monumental  character,  and  its  stability, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  greater,  the  amplitude  from 
undulations  caused  by  a  movable  load  being  less  than  one  of 
several  bays. 

650.  A  chain  or  rope,  when  fastened  at  each  extremity  to 
fixed  points  of  support,  will,  from  the  action  of  gravity, 
assume  the  form  of  a  catenary  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
whether  the  two  extremities  be  on  the  same  or  different  levels. 
The  relative  height  of  the  fixed  supports  may  therefore  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  locality. 

651.  The  ratio  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  to  its  chord,  or 
span,  will  also  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  local  circum- 
stances and  the  object  of  the  suspended  structure.  The 
wider  the  span,  or  chord,  for  the  same  versed  sine,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tension  along  the  curve,  and  the  more  strength 
will  therefore  be  required  in  all  the  parts  of  the  cable.  The 
reverse  will  obtain  for  an  increase  oi  versed  sine  for  the  same 
span ;  but  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  curve. 

652.  The  chains  may  either  be  attached  at  the  extremities 
of  the  curve  to  the  fixed  supports,  or  piers ;  or  they  may  rest 
upon  them  (Figs.  191, 192),  being  fixea  into  anchoring  masses, 


Fig.  191 — ^Beprosents  a  chain  arch  abede^  routing  npon  two  jAenff,  and  anchored  at  tbe 
polnta  a  and  ^  from  which  a  horizontal  beam  ihnlB  Bospended  by  vertical  chains,  or  loda. 


Fig.  199— Bepreaenta  ^e  manner  in  which  the  syvtem  may  be  arranged  when  a  single  pier  is 

placed  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  bearing. 

or  abutments,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  piers.  Local 
circumstances  will  determine  which  of  the  two  methods  will 
be  the  more  suitable.  The  latter  is  generally  adopted,  partic- 
ularly if  the  piers  require  to  be  high,  sinc^  the  strain  upon 
them  from  the  tension  might,  from  the  leverage,  cause  nip- 
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tare  in  the  pier  near  the  bottom,  and  because,  moreover,  it 
remedies  in  some  degree  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
variations  of  tension  caused  either  by  a  movable  load  or 
changes  of  temperature.  Piers  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron, 
movable  around  a  joint  at  their  base,  have  been  used  instead 
of  fixed  piers,  with  the  object  of  remedying  the  same  incon- 
veniences. 

653.  When  the  chains  pass  over  the  piers  and  are  ancliored 
at  some  distance  beyond  them,  they  may  either  rest  upon 
saddle-pieces  of  cast  iron,  or  upon  pulleys  placed  on  the 
piers. 

654.  The  position  of  the  anchoring  points  will  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  The  two  branches  of  the  chain  may 
either  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  thus  assum- 
ing the  same  curvature  on  each  side  of  it,  or  else  the  extrem- 
itr  of  the  chain  may  be  anchored  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  base 
of  the  pier.  In  the  former  case  the  resultant  of  the  tensions 
and  weights  will  be  vertical  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  in  the  latter  it  will  be  oblique  to  the  axis,  and 
should  pass  so  far  within  the  base  that  the  material  will  be 
secure  from  crushing.  When  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  sad- 
dle, and  the  saddle  is  free  to  move  horizontally  on  the  top  of 
the  pier,  the  resultant  forces  would  still  be  vertical  if  there 
were  no  frictional  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  saddle. 
In  all  cases,  whether  the  inclinations  of  the  cable  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  pier  are  equal  or  not,  tlie  frictional  resistance 
under  the  saddle  when  it  is  moving  will  cause  a  horizontal 
force  tending  to  overturn  the  pier. 

655.  The  anchoring  points  are  usually  masses  of  masonry 
of  a  suitable  form  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. They  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  the  locality  may  demand.  The  kind 
of  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  tension  on  the  chain  will 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  chain.  If  the  two  branches 
of  the  chain  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  abutments  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed.  If 
the  branches  of  the  chain  make  unequal  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  the  branch  fixed  to  the  anchoring  mass  is  usually 
deflected  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  so  secured  that  the  weight 
of  the  abutment  may  act  in  resisting  the  tension  on  the  chain. 
In  this  plan  fixed  pulleys  placed  on  very  firm  supports  will 
be  required  at  the  point  of  deflection  of  the  chain  to  resist  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  tension  at  these  points. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  abutment  and  pier  should  be 
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snitably  connected  to  increase  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
former. 

The  connection  between  the  chains  and  abutments  shonld 
be  so  arranged  that  the  parts  can  be  readily  examined.  The 
chains  at  these  points  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  paste  of 
fat  lime  to  preserve  them  from  oxidation. 

656.  The  chains  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
structure  to  be  supported.  The  former  gives  a  system  of 
more  stability  than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  but  it  usually  requires  high  piers,  and  the 
chain  cannot  generally  be  so  well  arranged  as  in  the  latter  to 
subserve  the  requil'ed  purposes.  The  curves  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  chains.  Several  are  usually  preferred  to  a  single 
one,  as  for  the  same  amount  of'  metal  they  offer  more  resist- 
ance, can  be  more  accurately  manufactured,  are  less  liable  to 
accidents,  and  can  be  more  easily  put  up  and  replaced  than  a 
single  chain.  The  chains  of  the  curve  may  be  placed  either 
side  by  side,  or  above  each  other,  according  to  circumstances. 

657.  The  cables  may  be  formed  either  of  chains,  of  wire 
cables,  or  of  bands  of  hoop  iron.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
found  its  respective  advocates  among  engineers.    Those  who 

})refer  wire  cables  to  chains  urge  that  the  latter  are  more 
iable  to  accidents  than  the  former,  that  their  strength  is  less 
imiform  and  less  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  that  of 
wire  cables,  that  iron  bars  are  more  liable  to  contain  con- 
cealed defects  than  wire,  that  the  proofs  to  which  chains  are 
subjected  may  increase  without,  in  all  cases,  exposing  these 
defects,  and  that  the  construction  and  putting  up  of  chains  is 
more  expensive  and  difficult  than  for  wire  cables.  The  op- 
ponents of  wire  cables  state  that  they  are  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  urged  against  chains,  that  they  offer  a 
greater  amount  of  surface  to  oxidation  than  the  same  volume 
of  bar  iron  would,  and  that  no  precaution  can  prevent  the 
moisture  from  penetrating  into  a  wire  cable  and  causing  rapid 
oxidation. 

That  in  this,  as  in  all  like  discussions,  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree of  importance  should  have  been  attached  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  on  each  side  was  but  natural.  Experience,  how- 
ever, derived  from  existing  works,  has  shown  that  each 
method  may  be  applied  with  safety  to  structures  of  the 
boldest  character,  and  that  wherever  failures  have  been  met 
with  in  either  method,  they  were  attributable  to  those  faults 
of  workmanship,  or  to  defects  in  the  material  used,  which 
can  hardly  be  anticipated  and  avoided  in  any  novel  applica- 
tion of  a  uke  character.    Time  alone  can  definitively  diecide 
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apon  die  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods,  and  how 
far  either  of  them  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  place 
of  structnres  of  more  rigid  materials. 

658.  The  chains  of  the  curves  may  be  formed  of  either 
round,  square,  or  fiat  bars.  Chains  of  flat  bars  have  been 
most  generally  used.  These  are  formed  in  long  links  which 
are  connected  by  short  plates  and  bolts.  Each  link  consists 
of  several  bare  of  the  same  length,  each  of  which  is  perforated 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  to  receive  the  connecting  bolts.  The 
bars  of  each  link  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  tne  links  are 
connected  by  the  plates  which  form  a  short  link,  and  the  bolts. 

The  links  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  which  rest  upon  the 
piers  may  either  be  bent,  or  else  be  made  shorter  than  the 
others  to  accommodate  the  chain  to  the  curved  form  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests. 

659.  The  vertical  suspension  bars  may  be  either  of  round 
or  square  bars.  They  are  usually  made  with  one  or  more 
articulations,  to  admit  of  their  yielding  with  less  strain  to  the 
bar  to  any  motion  of  vibration  or  of  oscillation.  They  may 
be  suspended  from  the  connecting  bolts  of  the  links,  but  the 
preferable  method  is  to  attach  them  to  a  suitable  saddle-piece 
which  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  chain  and  thus  distributes  the 
strain  upon  the  bar  more  uniformly  over  the  bolts  and  links. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bar  is  suitably  arranged  to  connect  it 
with  thepart  suspended  from  it. 

660.  The  wire  cables  are  composed  of  wires  laid  side  by 
side,  which  are  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape  and  confined 
by  a  spiral  wrapping  of  wire.  To  form  tne  cable  several 
equal-sized  ropes,  or  yams,  are  first  made.  This  may  be 
done  by  cutting  all  the  wires  of  the  length  required  for  the 
yam,  or  by  uniting  end  to  end  the  requisite  number  of  wii'es 
lor  the  yarn,  and  then  winding  them  around  two  pieces  of 
wrought  or  of  cast  iron,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  with  a  suitable 
gorge  to  receive  the  wires,  which  are  placed  as  far  asunder 
as  the  required  length  of  the  yam.  The  yarn  is  firmly 
attached  at  its  two  ends  to  the  iron  pieces,  or  cruppers^  and 
the  wires  are  temporarily  confined  at  intermediate  points  by 
a  spiral  lashing  oi  wire.  Whichever  of  the  two  methods  be 
adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  give  to  every  wire  of  the 
yam  the  same  degree  of  tension  by  a  suitable  mechanism. 
The  cable  is  completed  after  the  yams  are  placed  upon  the 
piers  and  secured  to  the  anchoring  ropes  or  chains ;  for  this 
purpose  the  temporary  lashings  of  the  yams  are  undone,  and 
all  the  yams  are  united  and  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape 
and  secured  throughout  the  extent  of  the  icable,  to  within  a 
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short  distance  of  each  pier,  by  a  continuous  spiral  lashing  of 
wire. 

The  part  of  the  cable  which  rests  upon  the  pier  is  not 
bound  with  wii'e,  but  is  spread  over  the  saddle-piece  with  a 
uniform  tliickness. 

661.  The  suspension  ropes  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  cables ;  they  are  usually  arranged  with  a  loop  at  each  end, 
formed  around  an  iron  crupper,  to  connect  them  with  the 
cables,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
structure  suspended  from  them  by  suitable  saddle-pieces. 

662.  To  secure  the  cables  from  oxidation  the  iron  wires  are 
coated  with  varnish  before  they  are  made  into  yams,  and 
after  the  cables  are  completed  they  are  either  coated  with  the 
usual  paints  for  securing  iron  from  the  effects  of  moisture,  or 
else  covered  with  some  mipermeable  material. 

663.  Piers.  Those  are  commonly  masses  of  masonry  in  the' 
shape  of  pillars,  or  columns,  that  rest  on  a  common  foundation, 
and  are  usuaUy  connected  at  the  top.    The  form  given  to  the 

!)ier,  when  of  stone,  will  depend  in  some  respects  on  the 
ocality.  Generally  it  is  that  of  the  architectural  monument 
known  as  the  Triumphal  Arch;  an  arched  opening  being 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  for  the  roadway,  and  some- 
times two  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  one,  for  approaches  to  the  footpaths  of  the  brid^.. 

Piers  of  a  columnar,  or  of  an  obelisk  form,  have  m  some 
instances  been  tried.  They  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
wanting  in  stiffness,  being  subject  to  vibrations  from  the 
action  of  the  chains  upon  them,  which  in  turn,  from  the  re- 
ciprocal action  upon  the  chains,  tends  very  much  to  increase 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  tlie  latter.  These  effects 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  more  sensible  as  the  columnar 
piers  are  the  higher  and  more  slender. 

Cast-iron  piers,  in  the  form  of  columns  connected  at  top  by 
an  entablature,  have  been  tried  with  success,  as  also  have  been 
columnar  piers  of  the  same  material  so  arranged,  with  a  joint 
at  their  base,  that  they  can  receive  a  pendulous  motion  at  top 
to  accommodate  any  increase  of  tension  upon  either  bi*anch 
of  the  chain  resting  on  them. 

The  dimensions  of  piers  will  depend  upon  their  height  and 
the  strain  upon  them.  When  built  of  stone,  the  masonry 
should  be  very  carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  well 
bonded,  and  tied  by  metal  cramps.  The  heiSit  of  the  piers 
will  depend  mostly  on  the  locality.  When  of  the  usual  f ormsi 
they  should  at  least  be  high  enough  to  admit  the  passage  or 
vehicles  under  the  arched  way  of  uie  road. 
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664.  Abutments.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  abiit< 
ments  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
connected  with  the  chains.  When  the  locality  will  admit  of  the 
chains  being  anchored  without  deflecting  them  vertically,  the 
abutments  may  be  formecj  of  any  heavy  mass  of  rough 
masonry,  which,  from  its  weight,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  imbedded,  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  tension  in 
the  direction  of  the  chain.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  deflect 
the  chains  vertically  to  secure  a  good  anchoring  point,  it  will 
also  generally  be  necessary  to  build  a  mass  of  masonry  of  an 
arched  form  at  the  point  whei'e  the  deflection  takes  place, 
which,  to  present  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  resultant  of  the  tension  on  the  two  branches  of 
the  chain,  should  be  made  of  hea'vy  blocks  of  cut  stone  well 
bonded.  If  the  abutments  are  not  too  far  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  it  will  be  well  to  connect  the  two,  in  order 
to  give  additional  resistance  to  the  anchoring  points. 

665.  Main  Chains,  eto.  The  suspending  curves,  or  arches,, 
may  be  made  of  chains  formed  of  flat  or  round  iron^  or  may 
consist  of  wire  cables  constructed  in  the  usual  maimer. 

The  main  chains  of  the  earlier  suspension  bridges  were 
formed  of  long  links  of  round  iron  made  in  the  usual  way  ; 
but,  independently  of  the  greater  expense  of  these  chains, 
they  were  found  to  be  liable  to  defects  of  welding,  and  the 
links,  when  long,  were  apt  to  become  misshapen  under  a  great 
strain,  and  required  to  be  stayed  to  preserve  their  tona^ 
Chains  formed  of  long  links  of  flat  bars,  usually  connected  by 
shorter  ones,  as  coupling  links,  have  on  these  accounts  super- 
seded  those  of  the  ordinary  oval-shaped  links. 

The  breadth  of  the  chains  has  generally  been  made  uniform, 
but  in  some  bridges  erected  in  England  by  Mr.  Dredge,  the 
chains  are  made  to  increase  uniformly  in  breadth,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  bars  in  a  link,  from  the  centre  to  the  points 
of  suspension.  In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  form  of  the 
main  chains,  Mr.  Dredge  places  the  suspending  chains  in  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  but  obliquely 
to  the  horizon,  inclining  each  way  from  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion towards  the  centre  of  the  curve.  This  system  has  never 
come  into  general  use.  At  the  present  day  nearly  all  cables 
of  suspension  bridges  are  made  of  wire. 

Some  of  the  liiiKs  of  the  main  chains  should  be  arranged 
with  adjusting  screws,  or  with  keys,  to  bring  the  chains  to  the 
proper  degree  of  curvature  when  set  up. 

The  chains  may  either  be  attached  to,  or  pass  over  a  mo- 
vable cast-iron  saddle,  seated  on  rollers  on  the  top  of  the  piers,. 
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so  that  it  will  allow  of  suflScient  horizontal  displacement  to 
permit  the  chains  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  efPecta 
of  a  movable  load  on  the  roadway.  The  same  ends  may  be 
attained  by  attaching  the  chains  to  a  pendulum  bar  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  pier.  • 

The  chams  are  firmly  connected  with  the  abutments,  by 
bein^  attached  to  anchoring  masses  of  cast  iron,  arranged  in 
a  suitable  manner  to  receive  and  secure  the  ends  of  the 
chains,  which  arc  carefully  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
abutments.  These  points,  when  under  ground,  should  be  so 
placed  that  they  can  be  visited  and  examined  from  time  to 
time. 

666.  Suspending-Chains.  The  suspending-rods,  or  chains, 
should  be  attached  to  such  points,  of  the  main  chains  and  the 
roadway-bearers,  as  to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  over  the 
main  chains,  and  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  twisted  off 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  bridge  from  winds,  or  movable 
loads.  They  should  be  connected  by  suitably-arranged  ar- 
ticulations, with  a  saddle  piece  bearing  upon  the  back  of  the 
main  chain,  and  at  bottom  with  the  stirrup  that  embraces  the 
roadway-bearers. 

The  suspending-chains  are  usually  hung  vertically.  In 
some  recent  bridges  they  have  been  inclined  inward  to  give 
more  stiffness  to  the  system. 

667.  Road-way.     Transversal  roadway-bearers  are  attached 

to  the  suspending-chains,  upon  which  a  flooring  of  timber  is 

laid  for  tne  roadway.     The  roadway-bearers,  in  some  in- 

•Btances,  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  timber  is  now 

generally  preferred  for  these  pieces.  Diagonal  ties  of 
wrought  iron  are  placed  horizontally  between  the  roadway- 
bearers  to  brace  the  frame-work. 

The  parapet  may  be  formed  in  the  usual  style  either  of 
wrought  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  of  a  combination  of  cast  iron 
and  timber.  Timber  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cast  iron, 
is  now  preferred  for  the  parapets ;  as  observation  has  shown 
that  the  stiffness  given  to  the  roadway  by  a  strongly-trussed 
timber  parapet  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  undulations  caused 
by  violent  winds,  and  secures  the  structure  from  danger. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  suspension  bridges,  a  trussed 
frame,  similar  to  the  parapet,  has  been  continued  below  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  se- 
curity to  the  structure  against  tne  action  of  high  winds. 

When  the  roadway  is  above  the  chains,  any  requisite  num- 
ber of  single  chains  may  be  placed  for  its  support.  Frames 
fonned  of  vertical  beams  of  timber,  or  of  columns  of  cast 
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iron  united  by  diagonal  braces,  rest  upon  the  chains,  and  sup- 
port the  roadway-bearers  placed  either  transversely  or 
longitudinally. 

688.  Vibrations.  The  undulatory  or  vibratory  motions  of 
suspension  bridges,  caused  by  the  action  of  high  winds,  or 
movable  loads,  ^ould  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable 
amount,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  bracing  for  the  road- 
way-timbers and  parapet,  and  by  chain-stays  attached  to  the 
roadway  and  to  the  basements  of  the  piers,  or  to  fixed  points 
on  the  banks  whenever  they  can  be  obtained. 

Calculation  and  experience  show  that  the  vibrations  caused 
by  a  movable  load  decrease  in  amplitude  as  the  span  in- 
creases, and,  for  the  same  span,  as  tne  versed  sine  decreases. 
The  heavier  the  roadway,  also,  all  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  caused  by 
a  movable  load,  and  the  less  will  be  their  effect  in  changing 
the  form  of  the  bridge. 

The  vibrations  caused  by  a  movable  load  seldom  affect  the 
bridge  in  a  hurtful  degree,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
system,  unless  they  i-ecur  periodically,  as  in  the  passage  of  a 
body  of  soldiers  with  a  cadeuced  march.  Serious  accidents 
have  been  occasioned  in  this  way ;  also  by  the  passage  of  cat- 
tle, and  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  crowd  from  one  side  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other.  Injuries  of  this  character  can  only  be 
guarded  against  by  a  proper  system  of  police  regulations. 

Chain-stays  may  either  be  attached  to  some  point  of  the 
roadway  and  to  fixed  points  beneath  it,  or  else  they  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  curve  below  the  roadway.  The  former 
is  the  more  eflicacious,  but  it  causes  the  bridge  to  bend  in  a 
disagreeable  manner  at  the  point  where  the  stay  is  attached, 
when  the  action  of  a  movable  load  causes  the  main  chains  to 
rise.  The  more  oblique  the  stays,  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
and  less  effective  they  become.  Stays  m  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed curve  preserve  better  the  shape  of  the  roadway  under 
the  action  of  a  movable  load,  but  they  are  less  effective  in 
preventing  vibrations  than  the  simple  stay.  Neither  of  these 
methods  is  very  serviceable,  except  in  narrow  spans.  In  wide 
spans,  variations  of  temperature  cause  considerable  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  stays,  which  makes  them  act  unequally 
upon  the  roadway ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  re- 
versed curve.  Both  kinds  should  be  arranged  with  adjusting 
screws,  to  accommodate  their  length  tu  the  more  extreme 
variations  of  temperature. 

Engineers  at  present  generally  agree  that  the  most  eiBca- 
cious  means  of  limiting  the  amplitude,  and  the  consequent 
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injurious  effects  of  undulations,  consists  in  a  strong  combina- 
tion of  the  roadway-timbers  andfl(X)ring,  stiffened  by  a  trussed 
parapet  of  timber  above  the  roadway,  and  in  some  cases  in 
extending  the  framework  of  the  parapet  below  it.  These 
combinations  present,  in  appearance  and  reality,  two  or  more 
open-built  beams,  as  circumstances  may  demanci,  placed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  strongly  connected  and  braced  by  the 
framework  of  the  roadway,  which  are  supported  at  inter- 
mediate points  by  the  suspending  rods  or  chains.  The 
method  of  placing  the  roadway-framing  at  the  central  line  of 
the  open-built  beams,  presents  the  advantage  of  hitroducing 
vertical  diagonal  braces,  or  ties,  between  the  beams  beneatfi 
the  roadway-frame.  The  main  objections  to  these  combina- 
tions is  the  increased  tension  thrown  upon  the  chains  from 
the  greater  weight  of  the  framework.  This  increase  of  ten- 
sion, however,  provided  it  be  kept  within  proper  limits,  so  far 
from  being  injurious,  adds  to  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
bridge,  botli  from  the  effects  of  undulations  and  of  \dbra- 
tious  from  shocks. 

As  a  farther  security  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  the 
framework  of  the  roadway  should  be  firmly  attached  at  the 
two  extremities  to  the  basements  of  the  piers. 

669.  Preservative  Means.  To  preserve  the  chains  from 
oxidation  on  the  surface,  and  from  rain  or  dews  which  may 
lodge  in  the  articulations,  they  should  receive  several  coats  of 
minium,  or  of  some  other  preparation  impervious  to  water, 
and  tliis  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  forms 
of  all  the  parts  should  be  the  most  suitable  to  allow  the  free 
escaT)e  of  moisture. 

Wires  for  cables  can  be  preserved  from  oxidation,  until  they 
are  made  into  ropes,  by  keeping  tliem  immersed  jin  some  alka- 
line solution.  Before  making  them  into  ropes,  they  should 
be  dipped  several  times  in  boiling  linseed  oil,  prepai-ed  by 

{)reviously  boiling  it  with  a  small  portion  of  litharge  and 
ampblack.  The  cables  should  receive  a  thick  coating  of  the 
same  preparation  before  they  are  put  up,  and  finally  be 
painted  with  white-lead  paint,  both  as  a  preservative  means, 
and  to  show  any  incipient  oxidation,  as  the  rust  will  be  de- 
tected by  its  discoloring  the  paint. 

670.  Proofs  of  Suspension  Bridges.  From  the  many 
grave  accidents,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  life,  which 
have  taken  place  in  suspensicm  bridges,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  some  trial-proof  sriould  be  made  before  opening  such 
bridges  to  the  public,  and  that,  moreover,  strict  police  regu- 
lations should  be  adopted  and  enforced,  with  respect  to  them, 
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to  gnard  againfit  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters  as  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  place  in  England,  from  the  assemblage  of  a 
crowd  upon  the  bridge.  In  France,  and  on  the  continent 
generally,  where  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  public 
police  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  life,  under  such  circum- 
stances, regulations  of  this  cliaracter  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  trial-proof  enacted  in  France  for  suspension  bridges,  be- 
fore thejr  are  thrown  open  for  travel,  is  about  40  lbs.  to  each 
superficial  foot  of  roadway  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
weight  of  the  bridge.  This  proof  is  at  first  reduced  to  one- 
hal^  in  order  not  to  injure  the  masonry  of  the  points  of  sup- 
port during  the  green  condition  of  the  moitar.  It  is  made 
by  distributing  over  the  road  surface  any  convenient  weighty 
material,  as  bncks,  pigs  of  iron,  bags  of  earth,  etc.  Besides 
this  after-trial,  each  element  of  the  main  chains  should  be 
subjected  to  a  special  proof  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  un- 
sound parts  into  the  system.  This  precaution  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  wire  of  a  cable,  as  the  process  of  drawing 
alone  is  a  good  test.  Some  of  the  coils  tested  will  be  a  guar- 
antee for  tne  whole. 

From  experiments  made  at  Geneva,  by  Colonel  Dufour,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  constructors  of  suspension 
bridges  on  the  Continent,  it  appears  that  wrought  bar  iron 
can  sustain,  without  danger  of  rupture,  a  shock  arising  from 
a  weight  of  44  lbs.,  raised  to  a  height  of  3.28  feet  on  each, 
.0015dths  of  an  inch  of  cross-section,  when  the  bar  is  strained 
by  a  weight  equal  to  one-third  of  its  breaking  weight ;  and  he 
concludes  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  injury 
to  a  bridge  from  shocks  caused  by  the  ordinary  transit  upon 
it,  which  nas  been  subjected  to  the  usual  trial  of  a  dead  weight ; 
and  that  the  safety,  in  this  respect,  is  the  greater  as  the  bndge 
is  longer,  sincfe  the  elasticity  of  the  system  is  the  best  pre- 
servative from  accidents  due  to  such  causes.  Mr.  Whoeler, 
an  engineer  in  Germany,  concluded,  after  a  long  series  or 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  good  wrought  iron 
would  sustain  any  number  of  continuous  shocks,  provided 
that  it  was  in  no  case  strained  more  than  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

67L  Durability.  Time  is  the  true  test  of  the  durability 
of  the  structures  under  consideration.  So  far  as  experience 
goes  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assign  less  durability  to 
suspension  than  to  cast-iron  or  even  stone  bridges,  if  their  re- 
pairs and  the  proper  means  of  preserving  them  from  decay 
are  attended  to.  JDoubta  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  dura- 
bility of  wire  cables,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  set  at  rest 
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by  the  trials  aud  examinations  to  which  a  brid^  of  this  kind, 
erected  by  Colonel  Dufour,  at  Geneva,  was  subjected  by  Urn 
after  twenty  years'  service.  It  was  f oand  that  the  undulations 
were  greater  than  when  the  bridge  was  first  erected,  owinff  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  roadway-frame ;  but  the  main  caDies, 
and  suspending-ropes,  even  at  the  loops  in  contact  with  the 
timber,  proved  to  be  as  sound  as  when  first  put  up,  and  free 
from  oxidation ;  aud  the  whole  bridge  stood  another  very 
severe  proof  without  injury. 

The  following  succinct  descriptions  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  suspension  bridges  of 
chains,  and  wire  cables,  of  remarkable  span,  are  taken  from 
various  published  accoimts. 

672.  Bridge  over  the  T^eed  near  Berwick.  This  is  the 
first  large  suspension  bridge  erected  in  Great  Britain.  It 
was  construct^  upon  the  plans  of  Ca(pt,  Brown^  who  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

Span 449  feet. 

Versed  sine 30   " 

Number  of  main-chains  12,  six  being  placed  on  each  side  of 

the  roadway,  in  three  ranges  of  two  chains  each,  above 

each  other. 

The  chains  are  composed  of  long  links  of  round  iron,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  15  feet  long.  They  are  connected 
by  coupling-links  of  round  iron,  \\  inch  diameter,  and 
about  7  inches  long,  by  means  of  coupling  bolts. 

The  roadway  is  borne  by  suspending-rods  of  round  iron, 
which  are  attached  alternately  to  the  three  ranges  of  chains. 
The  roadway-beai'ers  are  of  timber,  and  are  laid  upon  longi- 
tudinal bars  of  wrought  iron,  which  ai*e  attached  to  the  sus- 
pension-rods. 

673.  Menai  Bridge,  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Td- 
ford.    Opened  in  1826. 

Span 579.8  feet. 

versed  sine 43       " 

Number  of  main-chains  16,  arranged  in  sets  of  4  each,  ver- 
tically above  each  other. 

Number  of  bars  in  each  link,  5. 

Length  of  links,  10  feet. 

Breadth  of  each  bar,  3i  inches ;  depth,  1  inch. 

Coupling-links,  16  inches  long,  8  inches  broad,  and  1  inch 
deep. 

Coupling-bolts,  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Total  area  of  cross-section  of  the  main-chain,   260  square 
inches. 
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The  mam-chaiufi  are  fastened  to  their  abutments  by  an- 
chorin^-bolts  9  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  are 
secured  in  cast-iron  grooves.  The  abutments,  which  are  un- 
derground, and  reached  by  suitable  tunnels,  are  the  solid  rock. 

u  pon  the  tops  of  tixe  piers  are  cast-iron  saddles,  upon 
which  the  main-chains  rest.  The  base  of  the  saddle,  which 
is  fitted  with  grooves  to  receive  them,  rests  upon  iron  rollers 
placed  on  a  convex  cylindrical  bed  of  cast  iron,  shaped  like 
the  bottom  of  the  base  of  the  saddle,  to  admit  of  a  slight 
displacement  of  the  chains  from  movable  loads  or  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  roadway  is  divided  into  two  carriage-ways,  each  12 
feet  wide,  and  a  footpath  4  feet  wide  between  tliem.  The 
roadway-&aming  consists  of  444  wrought-iron  roadway- 
bearers,  3i  inches  deep  and  i  inch  thick,  which  are  sup- 
ported at  the  centre  points  of  each  of  the  carriage-ways  by 
an  inverted  truss,  consisting  of  two  bent  iron  ties  which  sup- 
port a  vertical  bar  placed  under  the  roadway-bars  at  the 
points  just  mentioned.  The  platform  of  the  roadwajr  is 
formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank.  The  first,  3  inches  thick, 
is  laid  on  the  roadway-bearers  and  fastened  to  them.  This 
is  covered  by  a  coating  of  patent  felt  soaked  in  boiling  tar« 
The  second  is  two  inches  thick  and  spiked  to  the  first. 

The  roadway  is  suspended  by  articulated  rods  attached  to» 
stirrups  on  the  roadway-bearers  and  to  the  coupling-bolts  of 
the  main-chains. 

The  piers  are  152  feet  high  above  the  high-water  leveL 
They  have  an  arched  opening  leading  to  the  roadway,  and 
the  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  built  hollow,  with  a. 
cross-tie  partition  wall  between  the  exterior  main  walls. 

The  parapet  is  of  wrought-iron  vertical  and  parallel  bara 
connected  by  a  network. 

This  bridge  was  seriously  iniured  by  a  violent  gale,  which 

Save  so  great  an  oscillation  to  tne  main-chains  that  they  were 
ashed  against  each  other,  and  the  rivet-heads  of  the  bolts 
were  broken  ofiF.  To  provide  against  similar  accidents,  a 
framework  of  cast-iron  tubes,  connected  by  dia^nal  pieces, 
was  fastened  at  intervals  between  the  main-chains,  by  cross- 
ties  of  wrought-iron  rods,  which  passed  through  the  tubes, 
and  were  firmly  connected  with  the  exterior  chains.  Subse- 
quently to  this  addition,  a  number  of  strong  timber  roadway- 
bearers  were  fastened  at  intervals  to  those  of  iron,  as  the 
iron  roadway-bearers  were  found  to  have  been  bent,  and  in 
some  instances  broken,  by  the  undulatory  motion  of  the: 
bridge  in  heavy  gales. 
24 
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Hie  total  suspending  weight  of  this  bridge,  including  the 
main-chains,  roadway,  and  all  accessories,  is  stated  at  643 
tons  15^  cwt. 

674.  The  Fribourg  Bridge  of  wire  thrown  across  the 
rvallej  of  the  Sarine,  opposite  Fribourg,  was  erected  in  1832, 
by  M.  Chaley^  a  French  engineer. 

Span 870.32  feet 

Versed  sine 68.26     " 

There  are  4  main  cables,  2  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of 
the  same  elevation,  and  about  1^  ii^cl^  asunder.  Each  cable 
is  composed  of  1056  wires,  each  about  0.118  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  firmly  connected  and  brought  to  cylindrical  shape 
by  a  spiral  wire  wrapping.  The  diameter  of  the  cable  varies 
from  5  to  5^  inches.  The  cables  pass  over  3  fixed  pulleys  on 
the  top  of  the  piers,  upon  which  they  are  spread  out  without 
ligatures,  and  are  each  attached  to  two  other  cables  of  half 
their  diameter,  which  are  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the 
piers,  in  vertical  pits,  passing -over  a  fixed  pulley  where  they 
enter  the  mouth  or  the  pit. 

The  susjpending-ropes  are  of  wire  a  size  smaller  than  that 
used  for  the  cables.  Their  diameter  is  nearly  one  indL  Hiey 
are  formed  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  fastened  around  a  crup- 
per-shaped piece  of  cast  iron,  that  forms  an  eye  to  connect 
the  rope  with  the  hook  of  the  stirrup  affixed  to  the  roadway- 
bearers,  and  to  a  saddle-piece  of  wrought  iron,  for  each  rope, 
that  rests  on  the  two  mam  cables. 

The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  being  deeper  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  two  ends,  the  top  surface  being  curved  to 
conform  to  a  slight  transverse  curvature  ^ven  to  the  surface 
of  the  carriage-way ;  they  are  placed  about  5  feet  between 
their  centre  lines,  every  fourth  one  projecting  about  3  feet 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  others,  to  receive  an  oblique  wrought- 
iron  stay  to  maintain  the  parapet  in  its  vertical  position.  The 
carriage-way,  which  is  about  15^  feet  wide,  is  formed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  plank.  The  foot-paths,  which  are  6  feet  wide, 
are  raised  above  the  surface  oi  the  carriage-way,  and  rest 
upon  longitudinal  beams  of  large  dimensions,  the  inner  one  of 
which  is  firmly  secured  to  the  roadway-bearers  by  stirrups 
which  embrace  them,  and  the  exterior  one  is  fastened  to  the 
same  pieces  by  long  screw-bolts,  which  pass  through  the  top 
rail  of  the  parapet.  The  roadway  has  a  slight  curvature  from 
the  centre  to  the  two  extreniities,  along  the  axis,  the  centre 
point  being  from  18  inches  to  about  3  feet  higher  than  the 
ends,  according  to  the  variations  of  temperature.    The  main 
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cables  at  the  centre  are  brought  down  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  roadway-timbers. 

The  parapet  is  an  open-bnilt  beam,  consisting  of  a  top  rail, 
the  bottom  rail  being  the  longitudinal  exterior  beam  of  the 
footpath,  and  of  diagonal  pieces  which  are  mortised  into  the 
two  rails ;  the  whole  being  secui'ed  by  the  iron  bolts  that 
pass  through  the  roadway-bearers  ana  the  top  rail.  This 
combination  of  the  parapet  with  the  inclination  towards  the 
axis  of  the  roadway  given  to  the  suspending-ropes,  gives  great 
stiffness  to  the  roadway  and  counteracts  both  lateral  oscilla- 
tions .and  longitudinal  undulations. 

The  piers  consist  of  two  pillars  of  solid  masonry,  about  66 
feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  which  are  united,  at 
about  33  feet  above  the  same  level,  by  a  full  centre  arch, 
having  a  span  of  nearly  20  feet,  and  which  forms  the  top  oi 
the  gateway  leading  to  the  bridge. 

675.  Hungerfbrd  and  Lambeth  Bridge,  erected  over  the 
Thames,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

This  bndge,  designed  for  foot-passengers  only,  has  the 
widest  span  of  any  chain  bridge  erected  up  to  this  period. 

Span 676i  feet. 

Versed  sine 60      " 

The  main  chains  are  4  in  number,  two  being  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  one  above  the  other.  -  These  chains 
are  formed  entirely  of  long  links  of  flat  bars ;  the  links  near 
the  centre  of  the  curve  having  alternately  ten  and  eleven  bars 
in  each,  and  those  near  the  piers  alternately  eleven  and  twelve 
bars.  The  bars  are  24  feet  long,  7  inches  m  depth,  and  1  inch 
thick.  They  are  connected  by  coupling-bolts,  4f  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  secured  at  each  end  by  cast-iron  niits,  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2f  inches  thick.  The  extremity  of 
each  chain  is  connected  witii  a  cast-iron  saddle-piece,  by  bolts 
which  pass  through  the  vertical  ribs  of  the  saddle-piece,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  bottom  of  the  saddle  rests  on  50 
friction-rollers,  which  are  laid  on  a  firm  horizontal  bed  of  cast- 
iron.  The  saddle  can  move  18  inches  horiasontallpr,  either  way 
from  the  centre,  and  thus  compensate  for  any  inequality  of 
strain  on  the  main  chains,  either  from  a  load,  or  CTom  vari- 
ations of  temperature. 

The  side  main-chains  are  attached  in  like  manner  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  anchored  at  the  other  extremity  in  an  abutment^  of 
brickwork.  The  anchorage  (Fig.  193)  is  arranged  by  passing 
the  chains  through  a  strong  cast-iron  plate,  and  securing  the 
ends  of  the  bars  by  keys.    The  anchonng-plate  is  retained  in 


its  place  hy  two  Btrong  east-iroa  beams,  Egainst  which  Uie 
Btrain  upon  the  plate  is  thrown. 


The  snspendiiig-roda  (Fig.  194)  are  connected  with  both  the 


upper  aiid  lower  main-chains ;  to  the  upper  by  a  saddle-piece 
and  bolts,  and  to  the  conpling-bolt  of  the  lower  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  articulations,  which  allows  an  easy  play  to  the  rods ; 
St  the  bottom  (Fig.  195)  they  are  connected  by  a  joint  with  a 
bolt  that  fastens  nrmly  the  roadway-timbers. 

The  roadwaT-timbers  consist  of  a  strong  longitudinal  bottom 
beam,  upon  wnich  the  roadway-bearers  are  notched  ;  these  last 
pieces  are  in  pairs,  the  two  being  bo  far  apart  that  the  bolts  con- 
necting with  the  siispending-roos  by  a  forked  head  can  pass  be- 
tween them;  theflooring-pknk  is  laid  upon  the  roadway-bear- 
ers; and  a  top  longitudinal  beam,  which  forms  the  bottom  rail 
of  the  parapet,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  beam  by  the  con- 
necting Dolt     Wronght^-iron  diagonal  ties  are  placed  horizon- 
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tally  below  the  flooring,  to  brace  the  whole  of  the  timbers  be- 
neath. 


Fig.  105— Shows  an  eleratiaa  of  the  roadway-tlmbenL 
a,  bottom  longitudinal  beam. 
ft,  ft,  roadway-bearan  in  pain. 

c,  plattonn. 

d,  top  loDgitndinal  beam  forming  the  bottom  raU  of  the  pan- 
pet. 

<,  bolt,  with  a  forked  head  to  reoeive  the  end  otthe  nqMnding* 

rod,  which  ie  keyed  beneath  and  secares  the  beami,  eta 
Ot  wrooght-iitm  horisontal  diagonal  tiea. 


The  roadway  ie  14  feet  wide.  It  slopes  from  the  centre 
point  along  the  axis  to  the  extremities,  being  4  feet  higher  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  two  last  points. 

The  piers  are  in  the  form  of  towers,  resembling  the  Italian 
belfry.  They  are  of  brick,  80  feet  high,  and  so  constructed 
and  combined  with  the  top  saddles,  that  they  have  to  sustain 
no  other  strain  than  the  vertical  pressure  from  the  main-chains. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  structure,  with  an  additional  load 
of  100  lbs.  per  souare  foot  of  the  roadway,  would  throw  about 
1,000  tons  on  eacn  pier.  The  tension  on  llie  chains  from  this 
load  is  calculated  at  about  1,480  tons ;  while  the  strain  which 
they  can  bear  without  impairing  their  strength  is  about  6,000 
tons. 

676.  Monongahela  Wire  Bridge.  This  bridge,  erected 
at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  upon  plans,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  Koebling,  has  8  bays,  varying  between 
188  and  190  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the  more  recent  of 
these  structures  in  the  United  States. 

The  roadway  of  each  bay  is  supported  by  two  wire  cables, 
of  4^  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  diagonal  stays  of  wire  rope, 
attached  to  the  same  point  of  suspension  as  the  cables,  and 
connecting  with  different  points  of  the  roadway-timbers. 
The  ends  of  the  cables  of  eadi  bay  are  attached  to  pendulum- 
bars,  by  means  of  two,  oblique  arms,  which  are  united  by 
joints  to  the  pendulum-bars.  These  bars  are  suspended  from 
the  top  of  4  cast-iron  columns,  inclining  inwards  at  top, 
which  are  there  jSrmly  united  to  each  other ;  and,  at  bottom, 
anchored  to  the  top  of  a  stone  pier  built  up  to  the  level  or 
the  roadway  timbers.  The  side  columns  of  each  frame 
are  connected  throughout  by  an  open  lozenge-work  of  cast 
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iron.  The  front  colnmns  have  a  like  connection,  leaving  a 
sufficient  height  of  paBsage-waj  for  foot-passengers. 

The  framework  oi  4  columns  on  each  side  is  firmly  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  cast-iron  beams,  in  the  form  of  an  entab- 
lature. A  carriage-way  is  left  between  the  two  frames,  and  a 
footpath  between  the  two  columns  forming  the  fronts  of  each 
frame. 

The  points  of  suspension  of  the  cables  are  over  the  centre 
line  of  the  footpaths ;  and  the  cables  are  inclined  so  far  in- 
ward that  the  centre  point  of  the  curve  is  attached  just  out- 
side of  the  carriage-way.  The  suspending-ropes  have  a  like 
inward  inclination,  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  add  stiff- 
ness to  the  system,  and  diminish  lateral  oscillations. 

The  roadway  consists  of  a  carriage-way  22  feet  wide,  and 
two  footpaths  each  6  feet  wide.  The  roadway-bearers  aie 
transversal  beams  in  pairs,  35  feet  long,  15  inches  deep,  and 
4^  inches  wide.  They  are  attached  to  the  suspending-ropes. 
Tte  flooring  consists  of  2^inch  plank,  laid  longitudinally 
over  the  entire  roadway-surface;  and  of  a  second  tmckness  of 
2i-inch  oak  plank  laid  transversely  over  the  carriage-way. 

The  parapet,  which  is  on  the  principle  of  Town's  lattice, 
extends  so  far  below  the  roadway-oearers  that  they  rest  and 
are  notched  on  the  lowest  chord  of  the  lattice.  A  second 
chord  embraces  them  on  top,  and  finally  a  third  chord  com- 
pletes the  lattice  at  the  t,ip.  The  object  of  adopting  this  form 
of  parapet  was  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  roadway  to 
unaulatioDs. 

677.  Niagara  Railroad  and  High^wuy  Suspension  Bridge. 
This  remarkable  structure,  like  the  Aqueduct  suspension 
bridge  at  Pittsbui'gh,  was  constructed  by  Koebling ;  and  for 
boldness  of  plan,  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  its  details, 
is  every  way  worthy  of  the  professional  ability  of  this  distin- 
guishea  engineer. 

Designed  to  afford  a  passage-way  over  the  Niagara  river, 
both  for  i*ailroad  and  common  road  traffic,  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  platforms  (Fig.  196),  one  above  the  other,  and 
about  fifteen  leet  apart ;  the  upper  serving  as  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  lower  for  ordinary  vehicles ;  the  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  lattice  girder  on  each  side ;  and  the  whole  bridge- 
frame  being  suspended  from  four  main  wire  cables,  two  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  upper  platform,  and  two  with 
the  lower,  by  suspension-rods  and  wire  ropes  attached  to  the 
roadway-bearers,  or  joists  of  the  platforms. 

Each  platform  consists  of  a  series  of  roadway-bearers  in 
pairs ;  the  lower  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  flooring-plank, 
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the  upper  by  one  thickneBS ;  the  portion  of  the  latter  imme- 
diately under  the  railroad  track  havin£^  a  thickness  of  four 
inches,  and  the  remainder  on  each  side  but  two  inches. 


Fig.  19G— Crow  lection  of  Niagara  Bridge. 
A,  raUway  track  and  beams.  c,  lower  main  cables. 

B»  lower  platform  for  oommon  road.  o',  npper  main  oablea. 

C,  Diagonal  troBB.  D,  snapension  ropes. 

n,  parapet.  .  s,  wrought-iron  braoat. 


At  lower  roadway  bearers. 
a',  npper  roadway  bearers. 
B,  lower  flooring. 
b',  upper  flooring. 


r,  wooden  braces. 

G,  beams  of  longitudinal  railway  bearers. 

B,  longitudinal  braces  between  roadway  beaxera. 

K,  borisontal  rail  between  poets. 


The  lattice-girders  consist  of  vertical  posts  in  pail's,  the 
ends  of  which  are  clamped  between  the  roadway-bearers ; 
and  of  diagonal  wrought-iron  rods  with  screws  at  each  end, 
which  pass  through  cast-iron  plates  fastened  above  the  road* 
way-bearers  of  the  upper  platform,  and  below  those  of  tiie 
lower,  and  are  brought  to  a  proper  bearing  by  nuts  on  each 
end.  A  horizontal  rail  of  timber  is  placed  oetween  the  posts 
of  the  lattice  at  their  middle  points  to  prevent  flexure. 
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Fig.  197— Sido  elevation  of  NlafiMra  Bridgt. 

A',  A',  ends  of  rottdway  bearen. 

D,  parapet. 

H,  poi48in  pain. 

N,  rail  between  poets. 

T,  diagonal  iron  brace  rods. 


The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  of  the  upper  platform 
are  solidly  clamped  between  four  solid  built  beams  or  gird- 
ers; two  above  the  flooring,  which  rest  on  cross  supports; 
and  two,  corresponding  to  those  above,  below  the  rbadway- 
bearers;  the  upper  and  lower  cori-esponding  beams,  with 
longitudinal  braces  in  pairs  between  the  roadway-bearers  and 
resting  on  the  lower  beams,  being  firmly  connected  by  screw- 
bolts.     The  rails  are  laid  upon  the  top  beams. 

A  strong  parapet,  on  the  plan  of  BLowe's  truss,  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  platrorm. 

Wrought-iron  and  wooden  braces  connect  the  posts  and  the 
two  platforms. 

The  piers  (Fig.  198)  consist  of  four  obelisk-shaped  pillars, 
which  are  sixty  feet  high  ;  the  base  of  each  being  a  square  of 
fifteen  feet  sides ;  and  the  top  one  of  eight  feet  sides.  The 
pedestal  of  each  pillar  is  a  square  of  about  seventeen  feet 
side  at  top,  and  having  a  batir  of  one  foot  vertically  to  one 
horizontally,  or  ■^,  on  each  of  its  faces.    The  height  of  the 
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Fig.  196— End  elevation  of  plan  tad  ooa- 
necting  aroh  of  bridge. 

A,  etutft  of  tbe  pier. 

B.  pedestal. 

O,  oonnectLng  arch. 

D,  arched  way  for  common  road. 


pedestals  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river  being  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  eighteen  feet.  An  arch- 
way below  the  level  of  the  railroad  connects  the  two  pedestals. 

"the  main  cables  pass  over  saddles  placed  on  rollers,  on 
the  tops  of  the  piers,  and  they  are  fastened  at  their  ends 
(Fig.  199)  to  chains  lormed  of  links  of  wrought-iron  bars, 
which,  passing  through  abutments  of  masonry,  and  down  into 
shafts  made  into  the  solid  rock  below,  are  tnere  each  firmly 
attached  to  an  anchoring-plate  of  cast  iron. 

Besides  the  usual  suspending-rods  of  the  bridge,  a  number 
of  wire  ropes,  termed  over-fioor  stays,  connect  the  portions  of 
the  upper  platform  adjacent  to  the  piers  with  the  saddles  at 
the  top  of  the  piers ;  and  the  lower  platform  is  in  like  manner 
connected  with  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  by  a  number  of 
like  stays.  The  object  of  both  being  to  resist  the  action  of 
high  winds  upon  the  platform,  and  to  give  the  bridge  more 
rigdity. 

Each  of  the  main  cables  is  formed  of  seven  smaller  ones  or 
strcmds.  The  whole  bound  together  in  the  usual  manner  by 
a  wire  wrapping.  Each  strand  contains  520  wires  in  its 
cross-section,  sixty  of  which  make  an  area  of  one  square  inch. 

The  main  cables  to  which  the  roadway-bearers  of  the  upper 
platform  are  attached  are  deflected  laterally  towards  the 
axis  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  limit  the  range  of  lateral  oscilla- 
tions. This  provision,  the  lattice  structure  of  the  sides  and 
the  parapet,  the  over  and  under  floor  stays,  the  deep  longitu- 
dinal ginlers  of  the  railway  track,  the  shght  camber  or  longi- 
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Fig.  199— Side  -view  of  •nohomstaaia. 

A,  maeoniy  of  buttran. 

B,  natoral  rock  bed. 

0,  ■hftft  and  maeoniy  for  dudas. 
D,  aachoiriiig-plate. 

tudinal  curvature  from  the  ends  of  the  bridge  to  the  centre, 
and  its  own  weight,  give  to  the  whole  structure  that  degree 
of  rigidity  and  stability  which  are  its  marked  characteristics, 
as  contrasted  with  suspension  bridges  usually. 

Some  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  means  of  suspen- 
sion are  given  in  the  following  statement : 

Span  of  both  cables  between  axis  of  piers,  821-)'  feet. 

V  ersed  sine  of  cables  of  lower  platform,  64  feet 

Versed  sine  of  cables  of  upper  platform,  54  feet. 

Diameter  of  each  cable.  10  mches. 

Area  of  cross-section  or  each  cable,  60.4  square  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  upper  links  of  anchor-chains,  872 
square  inches. 

Ultimate  strength  of  anchor-chains,  11,904  tons. 

Number  of  wires  in  the  four  cables,  14,660. 

Average  strength  of  one  wire,  1,648  lbs. 

Ultimate  strength  of  the  four  cables,  12,000  tons. 

Permanent  weight  borne  by  the  cables,  1,000  tons. 

Length  of  anchor-chains,  66  feet. 

Length  of  upper  cables,  1,261  feet. 
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Length  of  lower  cables,  1,193  feet. 

Number  of  suspenders,  624. 

Number  of  over-floor  stays,  64. 

Number  of  under-floor  stays,  66. 

Length  of  platforms  between  piers,  800  feet. 

Height  of  railway  track  above  middle  stage  of  water,  245 
feet. 

678.  East  River  Bridge.  The  East  Ei  ver  Bridge,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  will,  when  completed,  be  the 
longest  span  suspension  bridge  which  has  been  erected  up  to 
this  date.  It  will  form  a  suspended  highway  connecting 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  cities.  The  terminus  in  New  York 
city  will  be  opposite  City  Hall,  in  Chatham  street:  and  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  square  bounded  by  Fulton,  Sands,  Washing- 
ton, and  Prospect  streets.  Its  total  length  will  be  5,989  feet. 
The  central  span  will  cross  the  river  without  impeding  navi- 
gation, in'a  smgle  span  of  1,595  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to 
centre  of  tower. 

On  each  side  of  the  central  opening  on  the  land  sides  there 
will  be  sj^ans  supported  by  the  land  cables  of  930  feet  each. 
The  remaining  distances,  which  form  the  approaches,  will  be 
supported  by  iron  girders  and  trusses,  and  will  rest  at  short 
intervals  upon  smcul  piers  of  masonry  or  iron  columns, 
located  witnin  the  blocks  of  buildings  which  will  be  crossed 
and  occupied.  These  pillars  wiU  form  part  of  the  walls 
needed  for  the  division  of  the  occupied  ground  into  Btores, 
dwellings,  or  oflSces. 

The  erade  f  ron^  the  New  York  terminus  to  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  will  be  three  feet  and  three  inches  per  hundred 
feet,  and  the  same  on  the  Brooklyn  side  from  tne  centre  of 
the  bridge  to  the  anchorage,  but  the  grade  of  the  Brook- 
lyn approach  will  be  two  feet  and  nine  inches  per  hundred 
leet. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  will  be  86  feet  in  width  from  out 
to  out.  The  floor  is  divided  into  five  spaces  by  six  lines  of 
iron  trusses.  The  outer  spaces  will  be  in  the  clear  eigh- 
teen feet  each,  and  will  accommodate  each  two  lines  of  iron 
tramways  for  ordinary  vehicle  travel,  as  well  as  for  street  cars, 
drawn  singly  by  horses,  or  in  pairs  by  light  dummies.  The 
next  two  spaces  will  be  thirteen  feet  two  inches  wide  each, 
provided  with  an  iron  track  for  running  of  two  passenger 
trains  back  and  forward  alternately.  These  trains  will  be  at- 
tached to  an  endless  wire  rope,  propelled  by  a  stationary  en- 
a*ne,  which  will  be. located  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  underneath 
e  floor,  the  two  tracks  being  operated  like  an  inclined  plane. 
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with  a  speed  of  twenty  mUes  per  hour,  the  whole  transit  occu- 
pying only  five  minutes  from  terminus  to  terminus. 

The  central  or  fifth  division  of  the  bridge  floor  will  form  a 
promenade  for  foot  travel,  fifteen  feet  in  width.  It  will  be 
elevated  five  feet  above  the  roadway,  affording  a  view  over 
both  sides  of  the  bridge. 

The  roadway  will  pass  the  towers  at  an  elevation  of  119 
feet,  and  the  centre  of  the  main  span  will  be  185  feet  above 
mean  high  tide,  or  140  feet  above  mean  low  water. 

The  width  of  the  roadway,  from  outside  to  outside,  will  be 
85  feet 

The  brid^  will  be  supported  by  four  main  cables,  each  16 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  galvanized  tempered  cast- 
steel  wire,  No.  6  gauge,  naving  a  strength  of  160  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  sectioiL  There  will  al^  be  104  stays  to  aid 
the  cables. 

The  total  weight  of  the  structure,  including  the  cables,  is 
estimated  to  be  5,000  tons. 

This  grand  structure  was  devised,  and  works  superintended 
till  his  death,  by  the  late  John  A.  Boebling.  It  is  now  engi- 
neered by  his  son  Col.  W.  A.  Boebling. 
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MOVABLE  BRJDOBS. 

679.  The  term  movable  hridge  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
platform  supported  by  a  framework  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  can  be  formed  or 
interrupted  at  pleasure  between  any  two  points  of  a  fixed 
bridge,  or  over  any  narrow  water-way.     These  bridges  are 

generally  denominated  draw-iridges^  but  this  term  is  now,  for 
le  most  part,  confijied  to  those  movable  bridges  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horizontal  axis,  placed 
either  at  one  extremity  of  the  platform,  or  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  between  the  two  ends,  and  a  counterpoise  which 
is  so  connected  with  the  platform  in  either  case,  that  the 
bridge  can  be  easily  manoeuvred  by  a  small  power  acting 
through  the  intermedium  of  some  suitable  mechanism  ap- 
plied to  the  counterpoise.  The  term  turning  or  swinging 
(yndge  is  used  when  the  bridge  is  arranged  to  turn  horizon- 
tally around  a  vertical  axis  placed  at  a  point  between  its  two 
ends,  so  that  the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  axis  balance  each 
other;  and  the  term  rolling  bridge  is  applied  when  the  bridge, 
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resting  upon  rollers,  can  be  shoved  forward  or  backward  hori- 
zontally, to  open  or  interrupt  the  passa^. 

To  the  alH>ve  may  be  added  another  class  of  movable 
bridges  used  for  the  same  purpose,  which  consist  of  a  plat- 
form supported  by  a  boat,  or  other  buoyant  body,  which  can 
be  placed  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

680.  Drai^tr-Bridges.  When  the  horizontal  axis  of  this 
description  of  bridge  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form, the  bridge  is  manoeuvred  by  attaching  a  chain  to  the 
other  extremity,  which  is  connected  with  a  counterpoise  and 
a  suitable  mecnanism,  by  which  the  slight  additional  power 
required  for  raising  the  bridge  can  be  applied. 


I 


yti 


m^mm 


Flff.  SOO— Shows  the  manner 
of  manceaTTing  a  draw- 
bridge  either  by  a  framed 
lever,  or  bj  a  coanterpoiBO 
■oepended  from  a  q>iral 
eocentrio* 

A,  abutment 

o,  section  of  the  platform. 

6,  framed  lever. 

c,  chain  attached  to  the  enda 
of  the  lever  and  the  plat- 
form. 

(f.  Btmt  movable  axoond  its 
lower  end. 

e,  bar  with  an  articnlation 
at  each  end  that  confines 
the  stmt  to  the  platform. 

/,  spiral  eccentric  connected 
with  the  ooanterpoise  g  by 
a  chain  passing  over  the 
gorge  of  the  eccentric. 

A,  chain  for  raiaing  the 
bridge,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  platform,  and  the 
other  to  the  aide  of  the 
eooentrio. 

i,  fixed  pnlley  over  whldL  the 
chain  A  is  passed. 

m,  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle 
of  the  eccentric  for  the 
porpose  of  taming  It  by 
means  of  animal  power 
applied  to  the  endless 
chain  A. 


A  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  put  in 
practice  for  these  purposes.  They  consist  usually  either  of  a 
counterpoise  of  invariable  weight,  connected  with  additional 
animal  motive-power,  which  acts  with  constant  intensity,  but 
with  a  variable  arm  of  lever  ;  or  of  a  counterpoise  of  vari- 
able weight,  which  is  assisted  by  animal  motive-power  acting 
with  an  invariable  arm  of  lever.  In  some  cases  the  bridge  is 
worked  with  a  less  complicated  combination,  by  dispensing 
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with  a  counterpoise)  and  applying  animal  motive-power,  of 
variable  intensity,  acting  with  a  constant  or  a  variable  arm  of 
lever. 

Among  the  combinations  of  the  first  kind  the  most  simple 
consists  in  placing  a  framed  lever  (Fig.  200)  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  above  the  platform.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
frame  is  connected  with  the  movable  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form by  two  chains.  The  posterior  portion,  which  forms  the 
counterpoise,  has  chains  attached  to  it  by  wnich  the  lever  can 
be  worked  by  men. 

When  the  localitv  does  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  the 
chain  attached  to  the  movable  end  of  the  platform  may  be 
connected  with  a  horizontal  axle  above  the  platform,  to  which 
is  also  attached  a  fixed  eccentric  of  a  spiral  shape  (Fig.  200), 
connected  with  a  chain  that  passes  over  its  gorge  and  sustains 
a  counterpoise  of  invariable  weight  Upon  the  same  axle  an 
ordinary  wheel  is  hung,  over  the  goi^  of  which  passes  an 
endless  chain  to  manoeuvre  the  bridge  by  animal  power. 


/^mymj^mi 


Fig.  901— Shows  the  ftr> 
mngement  of  a  di»w- 
bridge  with  aTariaUe 
anmterpoioe. 

▲  and  B,  AbatmentB. 

g^  variable  ooanterpoin 
fanned  of  a  chain  with 
flat  linki,  one  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  a 
fixed  pointy  and  tlie 
other  to  the  chain  e  at- 
tached to  themovahle 
end  of  the  platform. 

it  fixed  pulley  over  which 
the  chain  c  pasaee  to 
the  small  wheel  k  fixed 
on  a  horiaontal  vhaft, 
to  which  is  also  attach- 
ed the  wheel  m  and 
the  endless  chain  n 
fbr  manoenvring  the 
bridge. 


Of  the  combinations  of  variable  counterpoises  the  mechan- 
ism of  M.  Poncelet,  which  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
many  instances  in  France  for  the  draw-bridges  of  military 
works,  is  one  of  tlie  most  simple  in  its  arrangement  and  con- 
struction. The  movable  end  of  the  platform  (Fig.  201)  is 
connected  by  a  common  chain,  that  passes  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  above  the  platform,  with 
another  chain  of  variable  breadth,  formed  of  flat  bar  links, 
which  forms  the  counterpoise.  The  chain  counterpoise  is  at- 
tached at  its  other  extremity  to  a  fixed  point  in  such  a  way* 
that  when  the  platform  ascends  a  portion  of  the  weight  or 
the  chain  is  borne  by  this  fixed  point ;  and  thus  the  weight  of 
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the  connterpoise  decreases  as  the  platform  rises.  The  system 
is  manoBUvred  by  an  endless  chain  passed  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  npon  the  horizontal  shaft. 

For  light  platforms  a  counterpoise  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bridge  may  be  manoeuvred  by  connecting  the  chain 
attached  to  the  movable  end  of  the  platform  to  a  horizontal 
shaft,  which  is  turned  by  the  usual  tooth-work  combinations. 

When   the  locality  does  not  admit   of   manoeuvring  the 


Fig.  909— Shows  the  ur- 
rangement  of  a  draw- 
faridg«  where  the  ooan- 
terpoiae  la  fonned  by 
prolongliig  back  the 
pUttfonzL. 

iL,  abotment. 

B.  well  of  a  snltable  form 
for  manoenvring  the 
bridge. 

0|  ohain-etay  to  keep  the 
pfaitf  omi  flrtn  when  the 
bridge  is  down. 


bridge  by  a  chain  connected  with  some  point  above  the 
framewonc,  the  platform  (Fig.  202^  is  contmued  back,  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  its  lengtn,  from  the  face  of  the 
abutment,  to  fbrm  a  counterpoise  for  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  The  Horizontal  axis  of  the  bridge  is  placed  near  the 
face  of  the  abutment,  and  a  well  of«a  suitable  shape  to  re- 
ceive the  posterior  portion  of  the  platform  that  forms  the 
counterpoise  is  formed  behind  the  abutment. 

The  mechanism  for  working  the  bridge  may  consist  of  a 
chain  and  capstan  below  the  platform-counterpoise,  or  of  a 
suitable  combmation  of  tooth- work. 

In  bridges  of  a  single  platform,  the  movable  extremity, 
when  the  bridge  is  lowered,  rests  on  the  opposite  abutment, 
and  no  intermediate  support  will  be  reqmred  for  the  struc- 
ture if  the  framework  be  of  sufficient  strength ;  but  when 
a  double  bridge,  consisting  of  two  platforms,  is  used,  the  plat- 
forms (Fig.  200)  should  be  supported  near  their  movable  ends, 
when  me  bridge  is  down,  by  struts  movable  around  the  joint 
bv  which  they  are  connected  with  the  face  of  the  abutments. 
These  struts  are  so  connected  with  the  bridge  that  they  are 
detached  from  it  and  drawn  up  when  it  is  raised,  and  fall  back 
into  their  places,  abutting  against  blocks  near  the  movable  end 
of  the  platform,  when  the  bridge  is  down.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  chains  for  working  the  bridge  are  relieved  from  a 
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portion  of  the  strain  when  the  bridge  is  down,  and  it  is  also 
rendered  more  firm. 

When  the  counterpoise  is  formed  by  the  rear  part  of  the 

Slatf orm,  additional  security  may  be  given  to  the  bridge  when 
own  by  attaching  two  chains  beneath  the  platform,  and  se- 
curing them  to  anchoring-points  at  the  bottom  of  the  welL 
In  some  cases  a  heavy  bar,  ntted  to  staples  beneath  connected 
with  tlie  timbers  of  the  platform,  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  double  bridges  the  two  platforms  when  lowered  should 
abut  against  each  other,  giving  a  slight  elevation  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge.  This  not  only  gives  greater  stiffness,  but 
is  favorable  to  detaching  the  platforms  when  the  bridge  is  to 
be  raised. 

For  draw,  and  every  kind  of  movable  bridge,  temporary 
barriers  should  be  erected  on  each  side  at  the  entrance  upon 
the  bridge,  to  prevent  accidents  by  persons  attempting  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  it  is  properly  secured  when  lowered. 
eSL  Turning-bridges.  These  bridges  revolve  horizontally 
upon  a  vertical  shaft  or  gudgeon  below  the  platform,  which 
is  usually  thrown  far  enough  back  from  the  lace  of  the  abut- 
ment to  place  the  side  of  the  bridge,  when  brought  round, 
just  within  this  face.  The  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  bridge 
around  die  shaft  should  balance  each  other. 


Fig.  908— BepreaentB  the  ftmsgement  of  a  tomiiig-Mdgtt. 

a,  platfbnn  of  the  brldj^ 

b,  vertioal  posts  to  which  the  iron  steyi  n  n  are  attached, 
e,  vertical  shaft  or  gndgeoa  on  which  the  bridge  toma. 

o  o,  conical  rollers. 


To  support  and  manoeuvre  the  bridge  (Fig.  203)  a  circular 
rinff  of  iron,  or  roUer-way^  of  less  diameter  than  the  breadth 
of  3ie  bridge,  and  concentric  with  the  vertical  shaft,  is  firmly 
imbedded  m  masonry.  Fixed  rollers,  in  the  shape  of  trun- 
cated cones,  are  attached  at  equal  distances  apart  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  platform  beneath,  and  rest  upon  the  roller-way. 
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The  bridge  is  worked  by  a  suitably  arranged  tooth-work,  or 
by  a  chain  and  capstan.  In  some  cases  cast-iron  balls,  rest- 
ing on  a  grooved  roller-way,  and  fitting  into  one  of  corre- 
sponding shape  fixed  beneath  the  platform,  have  been  nsed 
for  manceavnng  the  bridge. 

The  ends  of  me  bridge  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  circular  arcs 
to  fit  recesses  of  a  corresponding  form  in  the  abutments,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the  bridge. 

In  double-turning  orid^es  tne  two  ends  of  the  platforms 
which  come  together  should  be  of  a  curved  shape.  The  plat- 
forms should  be  sustained  from  beneath  by  struts,  like  tnose 
used  for  draw-bridges,  which  can  be  detached  and  drawn  into 
recesses  when  the  passage  is  interrupted ;  or  else  they  may 
be  arranged  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  be  brought  round  with  the  bridge.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  strength  and  security  to  the 
bric^,  iron  stays  are,  in  some  cases,  attached  on  eacn  side  of 
the  platform  near  the  extremities,  and  connected  with  verti- 
calposts  placed  in  a  line  with  the  vertical  shaft. 

Turning-bridges  may  be  made  either  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron ;  the  latter  material  is  the  more  suitable,  as  admitting  of 
more  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  not  being  liable  to  the 
derangements  caused  by  the  shrinking  or  warping  of  frame- 
work of  timber. 

682.  Swing  Bridge  at  Provldenoe,  R.  L  The  details  of 
this  bridge  are  worthy  of  special  study.  An  account  of  it 
is  published  in  the  London  Ungmeerinq  for  March  21st, 
1873.  Fig.  204  is  an  elevation  of  the  bridge,  and  the  right- 
hand  half  of  Fig.  205  is  a  plan  of  the  truss  work  under  the 
roadway,  and  the  left-hand  naif  the  plan  of  the  roadway  and 
truss  work.  Fi^.  206  is  a  section  of  the  turn-table  for  sup- 
porting the  bri&e.  An  essential  part  is  the  four  compound 
radial  arms,  G  G,  F  F,  Fig.  206,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  of  cast-iron  compression  members,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  two  wrought-iron  rods  each. 

The  whole  structure  rests  upon  a  nest  of  conical  rollers,  1 1 
(Fig.  206),  upon  which  it  turns  as  it  moves  about.  There  are 
several  sinall  wheels  i,  &,  i,  which  are  under  the  turn-table, 
and  serve  only  to  steady  it  in  case  it  tends  to  tip  in  any  di- 
rection. 

The  strains  on  the  several  members  were  computed  under 
three  hypotheses,  viz. :  1st.  The  strains  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  truss  only  when  the  draw  was  open.  These  strains  were 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  when  it  was  closed  and  unloaded, 
for  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
25 
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Bnpported  at  its  endsy  although  the  ends  were  pinned  to  keep 
them  from  rising  when  only  one  part  was  loaded.  2d.  One 
half  was  supposed  to  be  loaaed  while  the  other  end  was  held 
down  by  the  pin  :  and  3d.  The  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
loaded  uniformly  throughout 

The  call  for  proposals  specified  that  the  rolling  load  should 
be  S,200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  that  the 
wrought  iron  snould  not  be  strained  in  tension  to  exceed 
12,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  in  compression  8,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the 
original  computations  for  the  strains  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  pieces  used.  The  engineer,  Charles  McDonald,  of  New 
YorK  City,  states  that  a  review  of  the  computations  after  the 
structure  was  completed,  confirmed  the  general  results,  al- 
though in  some  cases  the  actual  strains  exceed  those  previ- 
ously determined  by  a  small  amount  Although  the  analysis 
shows  (see  Table  IL),  that  there  is  compression  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  bay  of  the  upper  chord,  yet  there  is  no  tendency  to 
a  strain  on  me  counter-diagonals  in  those  panels.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  upper  chord  acts  as  a  brace  and  thus  prevents 
any  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  counter-tie  in  those  panels. 


Tablb  Na  l.—Bhawing  Total  BtnUru  an  ParU  tchen  the  Bridge  is  Open^ 

hut  Unloaded, 


(The  fign  pku  is  for  oompzeaaiaa  and  mintu 

1  for  tension.) 

Kvmber  oC 

Top  Chord. 

Bottom  Chord. 

Votloida. 

DlagODAli. 

Ooaota^ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

IbL 

End 

nil 

+     6,078 

nil 

-    8,427 

nil 

2 

-    6,228 

+  10.677 

+     4,407 

-  20,900 

C( 

8 

-  10,941 

+  87,786 

+  18,582 

-  80,868 

it 

4 

-  88,268 

+  69,688 

+  22,565 

-  40,800 

5 

-  60,280 

+  86,769 

+  82,227 

-  51,840 

6 

-  86,800 

+  116,189 

+  42,702 

-  62,600 

7 

-116,600 

+  161,625 

+  55,047 

-  75,875 

8 

-161,860 

+  198,249 

+  68,468 

-  90,850 

9 

-108,400 

+  242,624 

+  84,090 

-107,687 

Centre 

-242,624 

+  242,624 

+  98,625 

xul 
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Tablb  No.  IL-^8hcwing  Total  St/raini  an  Parts  with  Bridge  Closed  Ofnd 
eiM-haHf  fuMy  Loaded^  the  Unloaded  end  being  Latehed. 


VuabtK  of 

Top  Oliord. 

BoUom  OliflnL 

Ttctioiaa 

IMagonali. 

1 

tim. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Loaded  end 

+  69,600 

ml 

+  64,600 

nfl 

-  81,060 

2 

+  88,610 

-  67,480 

+  21,600 

nil 

-  27,000 

8 

+  88,110 

-  69,800 

nil 

nU 

nil 

4 

+  69,977 

-  41,600 

+  17,718 

-  62,249 

6 

+  42,000 

nil 

+  40,866 

-  81,910 

6 

nil 

+  68,800 

+  64,600 

-110,674 

7 

-  64,000 

+  120,837 

+  92,690 

-141,680 

8 

-120,620 

+201,826 

+  128,440 

-176,770 

9 

-201,480 

+299,687 

+  168,187 

-214,100 

Centre 

-299,687 

+804,868 

+  193,600 
+  160,010 

-  60,660 

9 

-249,140 

+804,868 

+  96,480 

-121,916 

8 

-201,964 

+248,948 

+  79,620 

-108,670 

7 

-161,600 

+201,687 

+  66,190 

-  86,618 

6 

-126,120 

+  160,916 

+  6t,800 

-  73,141 

6 

-  96,240 

+  126,860 

+  41,086 

-  61,061 

4 

-  67,718 

+  94,800 

+  80,964 

-  61,000 

8 

-  42,962 

+  66,778 

+  22,400 

-  41,966 

nil 

2 

-  20,600 

+  42,178 

+  14,600 

-  84,240 

nil 

Unloaded  end 

« 

nil 

+  20,098 

nU 

-  27,752 

nil 

Tmqs  No,  m.— . 


Toted  Btra4n$  on  Forte  with  Bridge  eheed  and 
fuUjf  Loaded. 


Vninbcr  of 
Bay. 

Top  Oboid. 

Bottom  Ohocd. 

YetOoaiM. 

Dtaeonalf. 

Ooonter* 

tiM. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

End 

+  62,180 

nil 

+  48,425 

nil 

-  60,810 

2 

+  66,774 

-  60,611 

+  10,600 

nil 

-  18,600 
nil 

8 

+  66,100 

-  84,940 

nil 

-  26,727 

4 

+  86,480 
nil 

nil 

+  24,167 

-  64,732 

6 

-  47,644 

+  48,425 

-  94,383 

6 

-  47,930 

+  107,600 

+  74,621 

-123,840 

7 

-108,000 

+  180,600 

+104,688 

-166,073 

8 

-180,779 

+268,200 

+  186,640 

-190,800 

9 

-268,400 

+  874,421 

+172,803 

-231,660 
nil 

Centre 

-874,421 

+874,420 

+209,626 

tw 
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688.  BoUlng-bildgeck  These  bridges  are  placed  upon 
fixed  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  movea  forward  or  backward, 
to  interiiipt  or  open  the  communication  across  the  water- 
way. The  part  of  the  bridge  that  rests  npon  the  rollers, 
when  the  passage  is  closed,  must  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
other.  The  mechanism  usually  employed  for  manoeuvring 
these  bridges  consists  of  tooth-work,  and  may  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  or  more  persons  standing  on  the 
bridge.  Instead  of  fixed  rollers  turning  on  axles,  iron  balls, 
resting  in  a  grooved  roller- way,  may  be  used,  a  similar  roller- 
way  being  affixed  to  the  framework  beneath. 

034.  Boat-bridge.  A  movable  bridge  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  platform  to  form  a  roadway  upon  a 
boat,  or  a  water-ti^ht  box  of  a  suitable  shape.  This  bridge 
is  placed  in,  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way,  as  circimi- 
stances  may  require,  a  suitable  recess  or  mooring  being  ar- 
ranged for  it  near  the  water-way  when  it  is  left  open. 

A  bridge  of  this  character  cannot  be  conveniently  used  in 
tidal  waters,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  It  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  canals  in  positions  where  a 
fixed  bridge  could  not  be  placed. 


AQUEDUOT'BBIDGES* 

685.  In  aqueducts  and  aqueduct-brid^  of  masonry,  for 
supplying  reservoirs  for  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  being,  ^nerally 
speaking,  small,  the  structure  will  present  no  peculiar  difii- 
culties  beyond  affording  a  water-tight  channel.  This  may  be 
made  either  of  masonry,  or  of  cast-iron  pipes,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered.  If  formed  of  masonry, 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  should  be  laid  in  the 
most  careful  manner  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  water  should  receive  a  coating  of  the 
same  material,  particularly  if  the  stone  or  brick  used  be  of  a 
porous  nature.  This  part  of  the  structure  should  not  be 
commenced  until  the  arches  have  been  uncentred  and  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  structure  have  been  carried  up  and  have 
had  time  to  settle.  The  interior  spandrel-filling,  to  the  level 
of  the  masonry  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  water-wav, 
may  either  be  formed  of  solid  material,  of  good  rubble  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  or  of  beton  well  settled  in  layers  ;  or  a 
system  of  interior  walls,  like  those  used  in  common  bridges 
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for  the  snpport  of  the  roadway,  may  be  used  in  this  caBe  for 
the  masoDry  of  the  water-way  to  rest  on. 

686.  In  canal  aqneduct-bridges  of  masonry,  as  the  volnme 
of  water  required  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  mnch 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  aqueducts,  and  as  the 
structure  has  to  be  traversed  by  horses,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  procure  great  solidity,  and  secure  the 
work  from  accidents. 

Segment  arches  of  medium  span  will  generally  be  found 
most  suitable  for  works  of  this  character.  The  section  of 
the  water-way  is  generally  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  bottom 
line  being  horizontal,  and  the  two  sides  receiving  a  slight 
batir ;  its  dimensions  are  usually  restricted  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  boat  at  a  time.  On  one  side  of  the  water- 
way a  horse  or  tow-path  is  placed,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow 
footpath.  The  water-way  should  be  faced  with  a  hard  cut- 
stone  masonry,  well  bonded  to  secure  it  from  damage  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats.  The  space  between  the  facing  of 
the  water-way,  termed  the  trunk  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
head-walls,  is  filled  in  with  solid  material,  either  of  rubble  or 
of  beton. 

A  parapet-wall  of  the  ordinary  form  and  dimensions  sur- 
mounts the  tow  and  foot  paths. 

The  approach  to  an  aqueduct-bridge  from  a  canal  is  made 
by  gradually  increasing  the  width  or  the  trunk  between  the 
wings,  which,  for  this  purpose,  usually  receives  a  curved 
shape,  and  narrowing  the  water-way  o$  the  canal  so  as  to 
form  a  convenient  access  to  the  aqueduct  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  form  a  perfectly  water-tight  junction  between 
the  two  works. 

687.  When  cast  iron  or  timber  is  used  for  the  trunk  of  an 
aqueduct-bridge,  the  abutments  and  piers  should  be  built  of 
stone.  The  trunk,  which,  if  of  cast  iron,  is  formed  of  plates 
with  flanches  to  connect  them,  or,  if  of  timber,  consists  of 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  plank  supported  on  the  outside  by 
a  framing  of  scantling,  may  be  supported  by  a  brid^frame 
of  cast  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  be  suspended  from  chains  or 
wii'e  cables. 

The  tow-path  may  be  placed  either  within  the  water-way. 
or,  as  is  most  usually  done,  without  It  generally  consists  of 
a  simple  flooring  of  plank  laid  on  cross-joists  supported  from 
beneath  by  suitably-arranged  framework. 
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688.  A  RoofS  in  ooinmon  lan^aee,  ib  the  coyerii^  oyer  a 
Btructore,  the  chief  object  of  which  ib  to  protect  the  Doilding 
against  the  effects  of  snow  and  rain*  It  is  composed  oi 
boards,  shingles,  slate,  mastic,  or  other  suitable  materials. 
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The  inclined  pieces  AC,  and  BC,  Fig.  207,  which  support 
the  roof  are  called  rafters.  When  the  roof  is  light,  the  roof 
boards  DE  are  placed  directly  upon  the  rafters,  but  when  the 
rafters  are  ^r  apart,  sa^  more  than  four  feet,  small  pieces  a, 
ft,  Cy  and  dy  called  pwrlvn»*  are  placed  across  the  rafters  for 
the  porpose  of  receiving  the  roof  proper.  AB  is  a  tie,  and 
F  and  G  represent  the  ends  of  posts.  The  frame  ABO  is 
called  a  roojtru98. 

688.  Roof  trusses  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  meir  constraction.  All  the 
trasses  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
suitable  for  tiiis  purpose  in  many  cases.  Some  other  forms 
aregiven  in  the  following  pages. 

6m>.  General  Data.  A  roof  truss  is  required  to  carry 
its  own  weight,  the  weight  of  the  purlins,  the  weight  of  the 

*  Piizlin  heamB  are  ■ometimee  plaoed  under  the  rafteok 
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roof  above  them,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  weight  of  snow 
when  there  is  any,  and  in  some  cases  certain  loctd  or  concen- 
trated loads,  such  as  floors,  machinery,  and  the  like,  which 
are  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses. 

681.  The  Weight  of  Snow.  Freshly  fallen  snow  weighs 
from  five  to  twelve  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  although  snow  which 
is  saturated  with  water  weighs  much  more.  Some  say  that 
snow  is  equivalent  to  from  -^  to  i  oi  its  depth  in  water, 
while  others  say  that  it  may  be  equivalent  to  ^  its  depth  of 
water. 

European  engineers  consider  that  six  lbs.  per  square  foot 
is  BuflScient  for  snow,  and  eight  lbs.  for  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  making  fourteen  lbs.  for  both.  Trautwine  thinks  that 
not  less  than  twenty  lbs.  should  be  allowed  in  the  United 
States. 

682.  The  Force  of  the  Wind.  According  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  directly  against  a  flat  sur- 
face in  a  hurricane  may  be  82  lbs.  per  square  foot  Tred- 
TOld  recommends  an  allowance  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot 
A  gauge  in  Girard  College  broke  under  a  strain  of  42  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  whilst  a  tornado  was  passing  near  bv.  Dunng 
the  severest  ffale  on  record  at  Liverpool,  jEnglana,  there  was 
a  pressure  or  42  lbs.  per  square  foot  directly  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face. During  a  very  violent  gale  in  Scotland,  a  wind-gauge 
once  indicated  45  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Buildings  which  are 
more  or  less  protected  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  high 
pressures. 


Vlg.  KB— Reprenents  a  roof  tniflB  fbr  meditmi  tsptam. 
«,  tl»4MMnof  trms. 

ft,  fr,  principal  rafters  framad  into  tl»>beam  and  the  kloc  poafc  e^ 
foot  by  an  Iron  rtnp. 

4,  €t  pozilna  eapfporting  the  oommon  taftan/,  f. 
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698.  The  truss  of  a  roof,  for  ordinary  bearings,  oonsists 
(Pig.  208)  of  a  horizontal  beam  termed  the^  tieieavij  with 
which  the  inclined  beams,  termed  the  prmcipal  rafterSy  are 
connected  by  suitable  joints.    The  principal  rafters  may 
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either  abnt  against  each  other  at  the  top  or  riAge^  or  against 
a  king  post.  Inclined  strats  are  in  some  cases  plac^  be- 
tween the  principal  rafters  and  king  post,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  suitable  joints. 

For  wider  bearing  the  short  rafters  (Fig.  209)  abnt  against 
a  straining  beam  at  3ie  top.  Qneen  posts  ognnect  these  pieces 
with  the  tie-beam.  A  kmg  post  connects  die  straining  beam 
with  the  top  of  the  short  rafters ;  and  stmts  are  placed  at 
suitable  points  between  the  rafters  and  king  and  queen  posts. 

Vlg.  909— BepicHoti  a  roof  teOM  tor  Irkto 


(ii  tto-born. 

Ai  hy  principal  nftttiL 

e,  BAort  nften  abnttisg  agalnat  the  itnlB- 

ingbeam  tf. 
#  and/,  kiog  and  qUMO  pofts  In  pain. 
$^  iff  purlins  lapporting  common  raften  k. 

In  each  of  these  oombinations  the  weight  of  the  roof 
covering  and  the  frames  is  supported  by  the  points  of  support 
The  principal  rafters  are  subjected  to' cross  and  longituainal 
strains^  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  roof  covering  and  from 
their  reciprocal  action  on  each  other.  These  strains  are 
transmitted  to  the  tie-beam,  causing  a  strain  of  tension  upon 
it  The  struts  resist  the  cross  strain  upon  the  rafters  and 
prevent  them  from  sagging ;  and  the  kmg  and  queen  posts 
preveut  the  tie  and  strainmg  beams  from  sagging  i^d  give 
points  of  support  to  the  struts.  The  short  rafters  and  strain- 
ing beam  form  points  of  support  which  resist  the  cross  strain 
on  the  principd  rafters,  and  support  the  strain  on  the  queen 
posts. 

684.  Ties  and  Braoes  for  Detached  Frames .  When  a 
series  of  frames  conctir  to  one  end,  as,  for  example,  the  main 
beams  of  a  brid^,  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  ribs  of  a  centre,  etc., 
they  require  to  be  tied  together  and  stiffened  by  other  beams 
to  prevent  any  displacement  and  warping  of  the  frames. 
For  this  purpose  beams  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  notcned  upon  each  frame  at  suitable  points  to  connect 
the  whole  together ;  while  others  are  placed  crossing  each 
other,,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  between  each  pair  of  frames, 
with  which  they  are  united  by  suitable  joints,  to  stiffen  the 
frames  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  any  lateral  effort 
Both  the  ties  and  the  diagonal  braces  may  be  either  of  single 
beams,  or  of  beams  in  pairs,  so  arranged  as  to  embrace 
between  them  the  part  oi  the  frames  with  which  they  are 
connect^. 
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685.  Iron  Roof  Tnuses.  Frames  of  iron  for  roofs  havs 
been  made  either  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  or  of  a  combina- 
tion of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  or  oc  these  two  last  materiaU 
combined  with  timber.  The  combinations  for  the  truBses  of 
roofs  of  iron  are  in  all  respects  the  same  aa  in  those  for  tim- 
ber trnaeee.  The  parts  of  the  tmea  Bnbjected  to  a  cross  strain, 
or  to  one  of  compression,  are  arranged  to  give  the  most  soit- 


b,  A,  vupeiulan  Inn  In  ptli*. 
Ml  h,  tifl  and  ittmliilBC  bttTL 
*,  I,  iind/,/,  mmttaUauKlti* 


able  forms  for  strength,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  object  in 
view.  The  parts  subjected  to  a  strain  of  extension,  as  the 
tie-beam  and  king  and  qneen  posts,  are  made  either  of 
wrought  iron  or  timber,  as  may  be  found  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  end  proposed. 
The  joints  are  in  some  cases  arranged  by  inserting  the  enda 
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of  iho  beams,  or  bars,  in  cast-iron  sockets,  or  shoes  of  a  suita- 
ble form ;  in  others  the  beams  are  united  by  joints  arranged 
like  those  for  timber  frames,  the  joints  in  all  cases  bem^ 
secured  by  wrought-iron  bolts  and  keys.  (Figs.  210.  211  and 
212.) 


Vlff.  Sll— BeprMMots  the  half  of  a  tnua  of  wtoaght  Ixtm  for  the  new  Hooms  of  pRrliameatk 
BngUnd.  The  pieces  of  this  troa  era  frumed  of  bars  of  a  rectangular  section.  The  joints 
axe  secozed  bj  oast-iron  socketSi  within  whioh  the  ends  of  the  tiers  are  secozed  bj  aareir 
hotta. 


686.  Pig.  213  shows  a  very  common  form  of  the  loofs  of 
gas-houses. 

This  here  shown  is  supposed  to  be  made  entirely  of  iron 
At  the  ridge  is  a  yentilator  to  allow  tibe  escape  of  gases. 
The  manner  of  joining  the  parts  is  sufiBiciently  shown  in  the 
figure. 
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91t. 

zmngemotiti  of  fhe  puti  afe 

tlM  joint  c  in  Fig.  SIO. 
Jl,  aide  tI«w  oC  tiw  pieoM 

and  joint. 
«,    principal  rafter  d  tite 

oroM  section  B. 
h,  oonunon  rafter  of  fba  evoH 

•action  0. 
e^  oroeaaactlcmof  parUnaaad 

joint  for  ftwfeening  the  oom- 

monnftttrato  the  poxiiaa. 
4;  oaet-inm  aodset  ananged 

to  oonflae  tlie  piaoaa  a,  ^ 


ng.  918.— Ordinary  nwf  of  a  gaa-hogn.    A,  B,  li  tiM  main  laftet. 
a,  a'  a"  are  vertical  tia-roda. 
ft,  ft'  ft''  are  braoea. 
0,  D,  is  the  main  tieu 
B,  F,  la  the  ▼entilator. 

697.  Fig.  214  shows  a  mode  of  Becondary  tmsging.  A  is  a 
stmt  for  snpportiDg  the  middle  of  the  main  rafter.  The 
lower  end  or  A  is  secnrcd  to  a  block  which  is  supported  by 
the  tie-rods  B  and  D.  The  tie-rods  0  and  D  serve  the  office 
of  a  single  tie  for  supporting  the  lower  end  of  K    In  this 
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wvf  the  rod  D  {verformB  a  double  office, 
able  whetiier  this  arrangement  is  as 
have  one  continnaas  rod  paaa  from 
rod  (D)  to  act  with  B. 


It  may  be  qnestion- 
~  as  it  would  be  to 
to  F,  and  another 


Fig.  S14--Ati  •  ■trot,  theloiraraBdof  irtddita  nppotted  bjttotlMBaad  D.    0 
the  offloB  o<  •  oantfauooB  tit  far  Mwportfag  tba  kiww  and  ol  tba  dcofe 


It  may  be  obseryed  that  in  this  Fig.  the  tie-rods  are  in-| 
clined  and  much  longer  than  the  struts,  which  is  the  reverse' 
of  the  condition  in  Fi^.  213.  If  iron  only  is  used  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fiff.  214  will  generally  be  uie  most  economical,' 
but  if  woooen  struts  are  used  tne  plan  of  Fig.  213  may  be. 
preferable. 


i%;sia 


698.  Depot  Roof  Truss.  Fig.  215  shows  a  truss  which 
has  been  used  in  many  cases  for  supporting  the  roofs  of  depots 
and  of  other  large  buildings.    The  passenger  depot  of  the 
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Hichigan  Central  Eailroad  at  Chicago  was  bnilt  after  flua 
plan.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1871.  The  plan 
of  the  arch  is  a  Howe  trass,  haying  carved  wooden  chords, 
wooden  braces  and  iron  ties  to  connect  the  two  chords.  The 
trass  formed  an  arch,  the  thrust  of  which  was  resisted  by  a 
long  horizontal  tie-rod. 

^e  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  new  roof  oyer  the  depot 
at  Troy,  New  York ;  and  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in  New 
York  City. 

699.  A  noyel  plan  was  osed  in  making  the  roof  oyer  the 
rolling-mills  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An  arch  was  made  of 
boards  so  placed  as  to  break  joints  and  form  a  rib  about  a 
foot  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  span.  The  boards  were  bolted  together  so  as  to 
make  the  rib  continuous,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  arch 
was  trussed  after  the  Howe  plan.  The  main  objects  of  this 
plan  were  cheapness  and  to  secure  the  whole  inclosed  area 
free  from  posts  or  other  similar  obstructions.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  arch  was  too  weak,  especially  when  required 
to  carry  the  large  ventilator  which  was  placed  over  it,  and 
posts  were  afterwards  added. 

700.  Roofb  and  Domes.  In  some  cases — especially  in  state 
buildings — domes  are  placed  upon  ixx)&  for  architectural  efEect 

He  aie. 


riff.  AT. 

1I(B.  216  and  tlT— lAn  tiro  trwei^  irbloh  no  vuA^  In  paixa,  ud  ara  plaoed  fuuitoeu 
tffutt  tor  sapportlns  part  of  the  dome  (octagonal)  of  the  State  oapitol  at  Mootpelkc^  VU 
a  a  a  are  the  short  timben  f  or  oonnecnng  the  tiro ' 
'  A  li  a  timber  resting  npon  the  oroaa  pieoea  a  a  a, 
0  is  apoat  of  the  dome  restiiiK  npon  the  pieoe  A. 
8|«n,  liii^-aeTen  feet  four  indhea. 
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The  dome  of  the  State  capitol,  Yermont,  rests  upon  wooden 
trusses  (Figs.  216  and  217),  having  a  span  of  sixty-seven  feet 
four  inches.  The  trusses  are  supported  at  the  ends  only.  They 
are  placed  in  pairs,  fourteen  inches  apart  The  Fig.  shows 
two  pairs.  They  are  connected  by  short  cross  beams,  a  a; 
upon  which  rest  other  timbers,  A,  for  receiving  the  posts,  C5, 
or  the  dome.  It  is  profitable  for  the  student  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  this  structure. 

Where  the  thrust  is  severe  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  good  bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  timbers.  The  lower 
ends  of  tne  main  rafters  tend  to  shear  the  main  tie  at  its  ends, 
and  to  prevent  this  action  they  should  enter  the  tie  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  its  ends.  The  bearing  pieces  are  of 
white  oak,  and  the  rest  of  the  timber  is  spruce.  The  trusses 
are  constructed  differently,  because  the  posts  of  the  dome 
bear  upon  them  in  different  places. 

701.  Roof  over  the  large  hall  of  the  University  of 
Miehigan.  This  truss  and  dome  presents  a  very  novel  fea- 
ture (Fig.  218),  inasmuch  as  a  ^art  of  tlie  dome  rests  directly, 
or  nearly  so,  upon  the  posts  which  support  the  roof,  while  the 
other  part  rests  directly  upon  the  trusses  which  support  the 
roof.  The  span  is  eighty  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  depth  of  the 
trusses  is  sixteen  feet  The  main  rafters  are  pieces  of  solid 
pine  fourteen  inches  wide  by  sixteen  inches  deep.  They  are 
not  of  equal  length,  the  longer  ones  having  a  horizontal  run 
of  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  shorter  ones  thirty-three  feet 
The  secondary  trussing  is  distributed  according  to  the  strains. 
The  dome  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

The  ceiling  of  the  large  hall  being  attached  directly  to 
trusses,  it  was  necessary  to  make  very  strong  trusses,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  dome,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  might  not  so  disturb  the  trusses 
by  causing  them  to  deflect,  as  to  destroy  tlie  ceiling.  (For  a 
computation  of  the  parts^ see  WoocPs Bridges^  ondMoofa^ pp. 
194-211. 
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BQADS. 
I.   OOMMOK  B0AD6.      H.  BAILBOADS. 

7052.  In  establishing  a  line  of  internal  commnnication  of 
any  character,  whether  it  be  an  ordinary  road,  railroad,  or 
canal,  the  main  considerations  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  must  be  directed  in  the  outset  are:  1,  the  probable 
character  and  amount  of  traffic  over  the  line ;  2,  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line ;  3,  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country,  between  the  points  of  arrioal 
and  departure^  as  regards  their  adaptation  to  the  proposed 
communication. 

As  the  last  point  alone  comes  exclusively  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer's  art,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  work,  attention  will  be  confined  solely  to  its  consideration. 

703.  Recoonaissanoe.  A  thorough  examination  and  study 
of  the  groimd  by  the  eye,  termed  a  reconncuiasance^  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  ^any  more  accurate  and  minute 
survey  by  instruments,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  as  by  this  more 
rapid  operation  any  ground  unsuitable  for  the  proposed  line 
will  be  as  certainly  detected  by  a  person  of  some  experience, 
as  it  could  be  by  the  slow  process  of  an  instrumental  survey. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  general  maps  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  through  which  the  communication  is  to  pass  will 
facilitate,  and  may  considerably  abridge  the  labors  of  the  en- 
gineer ;  as  from  the  natural  features  laid  down  upon  them, 
particularly  the  direction  of  the  water-courses,  he  will  at  once 
be  able  to  detect  those  points  which  will  be  favorable,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  general  direction  selected  for  the  line.  This 
will  be  sufficient^  evident  when  it  is  considered — 1,  that  the 
water-courses  are  necessarily  the  lowest  lines  of  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow,  ana  that  their  direction  must  also  be 
that  of  the  lines  oi  greatest  declivity  of  their  respective  val- 
leys ;  2,  that  from  the  position  of  the  water-courses  the  posi- 
tion also  of  the  high  grounds  by  which  they  are  separated 
naturally  follows,  as  well  as  the  approximate  position  at  least 
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of  the  ridges,  or  highest  lines  of  the  high  grounds,  which 
separate  their  opposite  slopes,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  common  to  these  slopes,  as  the 
water-courses  are  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  slopes  that 
form  the  valleys. 

Keeping  these  facts  (which  are  susceptible  of  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstration)  in  view,  it  will  be  practicable,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  an  ordinarv  general  map,  if  accurately 
constructed,  not  onlv  to  trace,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the 
general  direction  or  the  ridges  from  having  that  of  the  water- 
courses, but  also  to  detect  those  depressions  in  them  which 
will  be  favorable  to  the  passage  of  a  communication  intended 
to  connect  two  main  or  two  secondary  valleys.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  may  serve  to  place  this  subject  in  a  clearer 
aspect 

if,  for  example,  it  be  found  that  on  any  portion  of  a  map 
the  water-courses  seem  to  diverge  from  or  converge  towards 
one  point,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ground  in  the  first  case 
must  be  the  common  source  or  suppty  of  the  water-courses, 
and  therefore  the  highest ;  and  in  the  second  case  that  it  is 
the  lowest,  and  forms  their  common  recipient. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  a  com- 
mon point,  it  will  show  that  this  is  the  point  from  which  they 
derive  their  common  supply,  at  the  head  of  tlieir  respective 
valleys,  and  that  it  must  oe  fed  by  the  slopes  of  high  grounds 
above  this  point ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  valleys  of  the 
two  water-courses  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  high  grounds, 
which,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  them,  presents  a  depres- 
sion in  its  ridge,  which  would  be  the  natural  position  for  a 
communication  connecting  the  two  valleys. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  it  will  simply  indicate  a  general  inclination  of 
the  ridge  between  them,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
water-coui-ses.  The  ridge,  however,  may  present  in  its  course 
elevations  and  depressions,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
points  in  which  tne  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys, 
on  each  side  of  it,  intersect  each  other  on  it ;  and  these  will 
be  the  lowest  points  at  which  lines  of  communication,  through 
the  secondary  valleys,  connecting  the  main  water-courses, 
would  cross  the  dividing  ridge. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  then  at  a  certain  point  assume  divergent 
directions,  it  will  indicate  that  this  is  me  lowest  point  of  the 
ridge  between  them. 

n  two  water-courses  flow  in  parallel  but  opposite  directionSy 
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depref^sions  in  the  ridge  between  them  will  be  shown  by 
the  meeting  of  the  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys  on 
the  ridge ;  or  by  an  approach  towards  each  other,  at  any  point, 
of  the  two  principal  water-conrses. 

Furnished  with  the  data  obtained  from  the  maps,  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  should  be  carefully  studied  both  ways 
by  the  engineer,  first  from  the  point  of  departure  to  that  of 
arrival,  and  then  returning  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  as 
without  this  double  traverse  natural  features  of  essential  im- 
portance might  escape  the  eye. 

704.  Surveys.  Fi-om  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance, 
the  engineer  will  be  able  to  direct  understandingly  the  requi- 
site surveys,  which  consist  in  measuring  tbe  lenguis,  determin- 
ing the  directions,  and  ascertaining  bom  the  longitudinal  and 
cross  levels  of  the  different  routes,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
trialiines^  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  nim  to  make  a 
comparative  estimate  both  of  their  practicability  and  cost. 
As  tlie  expense  of  making  the  requisite  surveys  is  usually  but 
a  small  item  compared  with  that  of  constructing  the  commu- 
nication, no  labor  should  be  spared  in  running  every  practica- 
ble line,  as  otherwise  natural  features  might  be  overlooked 
which  might  have  an  important  influence  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

705.  Map  and  Memoir.  The  results  of  the  surveys  are 
accurately  embodied  in  a  map  exhibiting  minutely  the  topo- 
graphical features  and  sections  of  tJie  different  trial-lines, 
and  in  a  memoir  which  should  contain  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  those  features  of  the  ground  that  cannot  be  shown  on 
a  map,  with  all  such  information  on  other  points  that  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  proposed  com- 
munication ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  tne  soil,  that  of 
the  water-courses  met  with,  etc.,  etc. 

706.  liooation  of  Coxninon  Roads.  In  selecting  among 
the  different  trial-lines  of  the  survey  the  one  most  suitable  to 
a  common  road,  the  engineer  is  less  restricted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conveyance  used,  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
communication.  The  main  points  to  which  his  attention 
should  be  confined  are :  1,  to  connect  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure  by  the  most  direct,  or  shortest  line ;  2,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  ascents  and  descents,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
reduce  the  ascents  and  descents  to  the  smallest  practicable 
limit ;  3,  to  adopt  such  suitable  slopes,  or  gradientSy  for  the 
axis,  or  centre  line  of  the  road,  as  the  nature  of  the  convey- 
ance may  demand ;  4,  to  give  the  axis  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  natural  obstacles 
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to  be  overcome,  that  the  cost  of  conBtrnction  for  the  excava- 
tions and  embankments  required  by  the  gradients,  and  for 
the  bridges  and  other  accessories,  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  amount 

•707.  Deviations  from  the  right  line  drawn  on  the  map,  be- 
tween the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  will  be  often  de- 
manded by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground.  In  passing 
the  dividing  ridges  of  main,  or  secondary  valleys,  tor  ex- 
ample, it  will  frequently  be  found  more  advantageous,  both 
for  the  most  suitable  gradients,  and  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  excavation  and  embankment,  to  cross  the  ridge  at  ft  lower 

Soint  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  intersected  bv  the  right  line, 
eviating  from  the  right  line  either  towards  the  Ae^,  or 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  or  towards  its  outlet,  according  to 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground,  both  for  reducing  the  gradients  and  the  amount  of 
excavation  and  embankment. 

Where  the  right  line  intersects  either  a  marsh  or  water- 
course, it  may  be  found  less  expensive  to  change  the  direction, 
avoiding  the  marsh,  or  intersecting  the  water-course  at  a 
point  wnere  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  of  the 
approaches  to  it,  will  be  more  favorable  than  the  one  in 
which  it  is  intersected  by  the  right  line. 

Changes  from  the  direction  of  the  right  line  may  also  be 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  intersection  of 
secondary  water-courses;  of  gaining  a  better  soil  for  the 
roadway ;  of  giving  a  better  exposure  of  its  surface  to  the 
sun  and  wind  ;  or  of  procuring  better  materials  for  the  road- 
covering. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  advantages  presented  by 
these  diflferent  features,  the  engineer  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  how  far  the  general  direction  of  the  right  line  may  be 
departed  from  with  advantage  to  the  location.  By  choosing 
a  more  sinuous  course  the  length  of  the  line  will  often  not 
be  increased  to  any  very  considerable  degree,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  may  be  greatly  reduced,  either  in  obtaining 
more  favorable  gradients,  or  in  lessening  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation and  enioankment. 

708.  "When  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure  are  upon 
difiPerent  levels,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  will  seldom  be  prac- 
ticable to  connect  them  by  a  continual  ascent.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  cross  tht,  dividing  ridges  at  their 
lowest  points,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  intersec- 
tion or  considerable  secondary  valleys  which  might  require 
any  considerable  ascent  on  one  side  and  descent  on  the  other. 
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709.  The  gradients  iipon  common  roads  will  depend  npon 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  the  road-covering,  and  upon  the 
state  in  which  the  road-surface  is  kept.  The  gradient  in  all 
cases  should  be  less  than  the  an^le  of  repose,  or  of  that  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  road  in  which  the  ordinary 
yehicles  for  transportation  would  remain  at  a  state  of  rest,  or, 
if  placed  in  motion,  would  descend  by  the  action  of  gravity 
witn  uniform  velocity. 

The  gradients  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  repose  have 
been  ascertained  by  experiments  made  uj)on  the  various  road- 
ooverings  in  ordinary  use,  by  allowing  a  vehicle  to  descend 
along  a  road  of  variable  inclination  until  it  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  rest  by  the  retarding  force  of  friction;  also,  by  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  force,  termed  the  force  of  traction,^ 
requisite  to  put  in  motion  a  vehicle  with  a  given  load  on  a 
level  road. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Macneill,  in  England,  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  for 
one  ton  upon  level  roads : — 

No.  1.  Grood  pavement,  the  force  of  traction  is 33  lbs. 

"    2.  Broken-stone  surface  laid  on  an  old  flint  road     65   " 

«    3.  Gravel  road 147" 

"    4.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  rough  pavement 

bottom 46    « 

"  6.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  bottom  of  beton . .  46  " 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  angle  of  repose  in  the  first 
case  is  repiesented  by  ^ff  o>  ^^  V^  nearly ;  and  that  the  slope 
of  the  road  should  therefore  not  be  greater  than  one  perpendic- 
ular to  sixty-eight  in  length ;  or  that  the  height  to  be  overcome 
must  not  be  greater  than  one  sixty-eighth  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  measured  along  the  road,  in  order  that 
the  force  ^  friction  may  counteract  that  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  oi  the  road. 

A  similar  calculation  will  show  that  the  angle  of  repose  in 
the  other  cases  will  be  as  follows : 

No.  2 ...1  to 35  nearly. 

«   3 Ito 15     " 

"  4  and  5 1  to 49     " 

These  numbers,  which  give  the  angle  of  repose  between  -^ 
and  -^  for  the  kinds  of  road-covering  Nos.  2  and  4  in  most 
ordinary  use,  and  corresponding  to  a  road-surface  in  good 
order,  may  be  somewhat  increased,  to  from  -j^  to  -j*^,  for  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  surface  of  a  well-kept  road,  without 
there  being  any  necessity  for  applying  a  brake  to  the  wheels 
in  descenaing,  or  going  out  ox  a  trot  in  ascending.     The 
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steepest  gradient  that  can  be  allowed  on  roads  with  a  broken- 
Btone  covering  is  about  ^,  as  this,  from  experience,  is  found 
to  be  about  the  angle  of  repose  upon  roads  of  this  character 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  kept.  Upon  a  road 
with  this  inclination,  a  horse  can  draw  at  a  walk  his  usual 
load  for  a  level  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  an  extra 
horse ;  and  experience  has  farther  shown  that  a  horse  at  the 
usual  walking  pace  will  attain,  with  less  apparent  fatigue,  the 
summit  of  a  gradient  of  -gi^  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  he 
would  require  to  reach  the  same  point  on  a  trot  over  a  gra- 
dient of  •^. 

A  road  on  a  dead  level,  or  one  with  a  continued  and  uni- 
fonn  ascent  between  the'pointsof  arrival  and  departure,  where 
they  lie  upon  different  levels,  is  not  the  most  favorable  to  the 
draft  of  the  horse.  Each  of  these  seems  to  fatigue  him  more 
than  a  line  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents  of  slight  gra- 
dients ;  as,  for  example,  gi*adients  of  ^H,  upon  which  a  horse 
will  draw  as  heavy  a  load  with  the  same  speed  as  upon  a  hori- 
zontal road. 

The  gradients  should  in  all  cases  be  reduced  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  the  extra  exertion  that  a  horse  must  put  form  in 
overcoming  heavy  gradients  is  very  considerable ;  they  should 
as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  be  kept  as  low  at  least  as  ^, 
wherever  the  eround  will  admit  of  it.  This  can  generally  be 
efPected,  even  m  ascending  steep  hillsides,  by  giving  the  axis 
of  the  road  a  zigzag  direction,  connecting  the  straight  por- 
tions of  the  zigzag  by  circular  arcs.  The  gradients  of  the 
curved  portions  oi  the  zigzags  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
roadway  also  at  these  points  be  widened,  for  the  safety  of  ve- 
hicles descending  rapidly.  The  width  of  the  roadway  may 
be  increased  about  one-fourth,  when  the  angle  between  the 
straight  portions  of  the  zigzags  is  from  120°  to  90° ;  and  the 
increase  should  be  nearly  one-half  where  the  angle  is  from 
90«  to  60°. 

710.  Having  laid  down  upon  the  ma|>  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  road,  a  comparison  can  then  bs  tnads 
between  the  solid  contents  of  the  excavations  and  embank- 
ments j  which  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  shall  balance 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  necessary  excavations  shall 
furnish  sufficient  earth  to  form  the  embankments.  To  effect 
this,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  alter  the  first  location, 
by  shifting  the  position  of  the  axis  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
position  lirst  assumed,  and  also  by  changing  the  gradients 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  This  is  a  problem  of  very  con- 
siderable intricacy,  whose  solution  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
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successive  approximations.  For  this  purpose,  the  line  mnst 
be  subdivided  into  several  portions,  m  each  of  which  the 
equalization  should  be  attempted  independently  of  the  rest, 
instead  of  trying  a  general  equalization  for  the  whole  line  at 
once.  I 

In  the  calculations  of  solid  contents  required  in  balancing 
the  excavations  and  embankments,  the  most  accurate  methoa 
consists  in  subdividing  the  different  solids  into  others  of  the 
most  simple  geometrical  forms,  as  prisms,  prismoids,  wedges, 
and  pyramids,  whose  solidities  are  readily  determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  for  the  mensuration  of  solids.  As  this  pro- 
cess, however,  is  frequently  long  and  tedious,  other  methods 
requiring  less  time,  but  not  so  accurate,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  their  results  give  an  approximation  sufficiently 
near  the  tioie  for  most  practical  purposes.  They  consist  in 
taking  a  number  of  equidistant  pronies,  and  calculating  the 
solid  contents  between  each  pair,  either  by  multiplying  the 
half  sum  of  their  areas  by  the  distance  between  them,  or  else 
by  taking  the  profile  at  the  middle  point  between  eaqh  pair, 
and  multiplying  its  area  by  the  same  length  as  before.  The 
latter  method  is  the  more  expeditious ;  it  gives  less  than  the 
true  solid  contents,  but  a  nearer  approximation  than  the  for- 
mer, which  gives  more  than  the  true  solid  contents,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  ground  between  each  pair  of  cross 
profiles. 

In  calculating  the  solid  contents,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  tilie  difference  in  bulk  between  the  different  kinds  of  earth 
when  occupying  their  natural  bed  and  when  made  into  em- 
bankment From  some  carefnl  experiments  on  this  point 
made  by  Mr.  Elwood  Morris,  a  civil  engineer,  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  FranMm  Institute^  it  appears  that  light 
sandy  earth  occupies  the  same  space  both  in  excavation  and 
embankment ;  clayey  earth  about  one-tenth  less  in  embankment 
than  in  its  natural  bed ;  gravelly  earth  also  about  one-twelfth 
less ;  rock  in  large  fragments  about  five-twelfths  more,  and 
in  small  fragments  about  six-tenths  more. 

711.  Anomer  problem  connected  with  the  one  in  question 
is  that  of  determining  the  lead^  or  the  mecm  distance  to  which 
the  ea/rth  taken  from,  the  excavations  must  be  carried  to  form, 
the  embankments.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  is 
usually  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  this  distance  is 
usually  that  between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  of  ex- 
cavation and  that  of  its  correspondmg  embankment.  What- 
ever disposition  may  be  made  of  the  solids  of  excavation,  it 
is  important,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  their  removal  is  concemed| 
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that  the  lead  should  be  the  least  possible.  The  solation  of 
the  problem  under  this  point  of  view  will  frequently  be  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  demand  the  application  of  all  tiie  re- 
aources  of  the  higher  analysis.  One  general  principlei 
however,  is  to  be  obseived  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
approximate  solntion,  which  is,  that  in  the  remov'al  of  the 
dinerent  portions  of  the  solid  of  excavation  to  their  corre- 
sponding  positions  on  that  of  the  embankment,  the  paths 
passed  over  by  their  respective  centres  of  gravity  shall  not 
^  each  other  either  inThoruontal  or  vlrtical  diiectioii. 
This  may  in  most  cases  be  efFe<;ted  by  intersecting  the  solids 
of  excavation  and  embankment  by  vertical  planes  in  the 
direction  of  the  removal,  and  by  removing  the  partial 
solids  between  the  planes  within  the  boundaries  marked  out 
by  them. 

'712.  The  definitive  location  having  been  settled  by  again 
going  over  the  line,  and  comparing  the  features  of  the  ground 
with  the  results  furnished  by  the  preceding  operations,  gene- 
ral and  detailed  maps  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  defini- 
tive location  are  prepared,  which  should  give,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  measurements  carefully  writ- 
ten upon  them,  so  that  the  superintending  engineer  may  have 
no  difficulty  in  setting  out  the  work  from  them  on  the 
ground. 

In  addition  to  these  maps,  which  are  mainly  intended  to 
guide  the  engineer  in  regulating  the  earth-work,  detailed 
drawings  of  the  road-covering,  of  the  masonry  and  carpentry 
of  the  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  accompanied  by  written  specin- 
cations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  kind  of  work  is 
to  be  performed,  should  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  both 
of  the  engineer  and  workmen. 

713.  With  the  data  furnished  by  the  maps  and  drawings, 
the  engineer  can  proceed  to  set  out  the  line  on  the  ground. 
The  axis  of  the  road  is  determined  by  placing  stout  stakes  or 
pickets  at  equal  intervals  apart,  which  are  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  same  points  on  tlie  map.  The  width  of  the 
roadway  and  the  lines  on  the  ground  corresponding  to  the 
side  slopes  of  the  excavations  and  embankments  are  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner,  by  stakes  placed  along  the  lines  of  the 
cross  profiles. 

Besides  the  numbers  marked  on  the  stakes,  to  indicate  their 
position  on  the  map,  other  numbers,  showing  the  depth  of  the 
excavations,  or  the  height  of  the  embankments  from  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  ground,  accompanied  by  the  letters  Cut,  FUL  to 
indicate  a  cuttmOj  or  a  juLing^  as  the  case  may  be,  are  also 
added  to  cuide  the  workimen  in  their  operations.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  stakes  on  the  ground,  which  show  t^e  principal 
points  of  the  axis  of  the  road,  should,  moreoTer,  be  laid  down 
on  the  map  with  gieat  accnracy,  by  ascertaining  their  bear- 
ing and  distances  from  any  fixed  and  marked  objects  in  their 
yieinity,  in  order  that  the  points  may  be  readily  round  should 
the  stakes  be  subsequently  misplaced. 

714.  Earth-Work.  This  tenn  is  applied  to  whateyer  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  road-coyering. 

715.  In  forming  the  excayations,  the  indmation  of  the  side 
slopes  demands  peculiar  attention.  This  inclination  will  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  internal  moisture  upon  it  In  common  soils,  as 
ordinary  garden  earth  formed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
compact  clay,  and  compact  stony  soils,  althougn  the  side 
slopes  would  withstand  veir  well  the  effects  of  the  weather 
with  a  greater  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  them  two  base  to 
one  perpendicular,  as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
air,  which  will  cause  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the.  moisture  on 
the  surface.  Pure  sand  and  gravel  may  require  a  greater 
slope,  according  to  circumstances.  In  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  the  excavation  is  great,  the  base  of  the  slope  should 
be  increased.  It  is  not  usual  to  use  any  artificial  means  to 
protect  the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of  the 
weather ;  but  it  is  a  precaution  wnich,  in  the  end,  will  save 
much  labor  and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadway  in  good  or- 
der. The  simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
consist  in  covering  the  slopes  with  good  sods  (Fig.  219),  or 

Fig.  n9.  Crowaoctton  of  a  road  In 
excavation. 

A,  road-mirfaoe. 

B,  Bide  ilopea. 
0|  top  ■nzfaoe'dxaizL 

else  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  about  four  inches  thick, 
caref ullv  laid  and  sown  with  grass-seed.  These  means  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  side  slopes  from  injury 
when  tney  are  not  exposed  to  any  other  causes  of  detenorar 
tion  than  the  wash  of  the  rain,  and  the  action  of  frost  on  the 
ordinary  moisture  retained  by  the  soil. 
The  side  slopes  form  usually  an  unbroken  surface  from  the 
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foot  to  the  top.  But  in  deep  excavations,  and  particularly  in 
Boils  liable  to  slips,  they  arc  sometimes  formed  with  horizon- 
tal offsets,  termed  hench^y  which  are  made  a  few  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  ditch  on  the  inner  side  to  receive  the  surface 
water  from  the  portion  of  the  side  slope  above  them.  These 
benches  catch  and  retain  the  earth  tnat  may  fall  from  the 
portion  of  the  side  slope  above. 

When  the  side  slopes  are  not  protected,  it  will  be  well,  in 
localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  to  raise  a  small  wall  of  dry 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the 
slopes  from  bein^  carried  into  the  roadway, 

A  covering  of  orushwood,  or  a  thatch  or  straw,  may  also  be 
used  with  go jd  effect ;  but,  from  their  perishable  nature,  they 
will  require  frequent  renewal  and  repairs. 

In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disinte- 
grate on  exposure  to  t|ie  atmosphere,  the  side  slopes  might  be 
made  perpendicular ;  but  as  tliis  would  exclude,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in  good  order,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  an  inclination,  varying 
from  one  base  to  one  perpendicular,  to  one  base  to  two  peiv 
pendicular,  or  even  greater,  a^cordin^  to  the  locality ;  the  in- 
clination of  the  slope  on  the  south  side  in  northern  latitudes 
being  greatest,  to  expose  better  the  road-surface  to  the  sun's 
ravB. 

The  slaty  rocks  generally  decompose  rapidly  on  the  sur- 
face, when  e^^osed  to  moisture  and  the  action  of  frost  The 
aide  slopes  in  rocks  of  this  character  may  be  cut  into  steps 
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(Fig.  220),  and  then  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  vegetable 
mould  sown  in  grass-seed,  or  else  the  earth  may  be  sodded  in 
the  usual  way. 

'TIS.  The  stratified  soils  and  rocks,  in  which  the  strata  have 
a  dip^  or  inclination  to  the  horizon,  are  liable  to  «2^,  or  to 
give  way  by  one  stratum  becoming  detached  and  sliding  on 
another,  which  is  caused  either  from  the  action  of  frost,  or 
from  the  pressure  of  water,  which  insinuates  itself  between 
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the  strata.  The  worst  soils  of  this  character  are  those  formed 
of  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  sand  ;  particularly  if  the  clay 
is  of  a  nature  to  become  semi-fluid  when  mixed  with  water. 
The  best  preventives  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases 
are  to  adopt  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  to  prevent  the 
surface-water  of  the  ground  from  running  down  the  side 
slopes,  and  to  cut  off  au  springs  which  run  towards  flie  road- 
way from  the  side  slopes.  The  surface-water  may  be  cut  off 
by  means  of  a  single  ditch  (Fig.  219)  made  on  the  up-hill  side 
or  the  road,  to  catch  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  slope  of 
the  excavation,  and  convey  it  off  to  the  natural  water-courses 
most  convenient ;  as,  in  almost  everv  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  side  slope  on  the  down-hill  side  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  sligntly  affected  by  the  surface-water. 

Where  slips  occur  from  the  action  of  springs,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  very  difficult  task  to  secure  the  side  slopes.  If  the 
sources  can  be  easily  reached  by  excavating  into  the  side 
slopes,  drains  formed  of  layers  of  fascines  or  brush-wood  may 
be  placed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water,  and  prevent  its  action 
upon  the  side  slopes.  The  fascines  may  be  covered  on  top 
with  good  sods  laid  with  the  grass  side  beneath,  and  the  exca- 
vation made  to  place  the  drain  be  filled  in  with  good  earth  well 
rammed.  Drains  formed  of  broken  stone,  covered  in  like 
manner  on  top  with  a  layer  of  sod  to  prevent  the  drain  from 
becoming  choJced  with  earth,  may  be  used  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  fascine  drains.  Where  the  sources  are  not 
isolated,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  forming  the  side 
slopes  appears  saturated,  the  drainage  may  be  effected  by 
excavating  trenches  a  few  feet  wide  at  intervals  to  the  depth 
of  some  feet  into  the  side  slopes,  and  filling  them  with  broken 
stone,  or  else  a  general  drain  of  broken  stone  may  be  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  side  slope  by  excavating 
into  it.  When  this  is  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  well  to 
arrange  the  di*ain  like  an  inclined  retaining-wall,  with  but- 
tresses at  intervals  projecting  into  the  earth  farther  than  the 
general  mass  of  tne  drain.  The  front  face  of  the  drain 
Sbiould,  in  this  case,  also  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sods  with 
the  grass  side  beneath,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  ^ood  earth 
shoiud  be  compactly  laid  to  form  the  face  of  the  side  slopes. 
The  drain  need  only  be  carried  high  enough  above  the  foot 
of  the  side  slope  to  tap  all  the  sources ;  and  it  should  be  sunk 
sufficiently  below  the  roadway-surface  to  give  it  a  secure 
footing. 

The  drainage  has  been  effected,  in  some  cases,  by  sinking 
wells  or  shafts  at  some  distance  behind  the  side  slopes,  from 
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the  top  surface  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavation, 
and  leading  the  water  which  collects  in  them  by  pipes  into 
drains  a£  the  foot  of  the  side  slopes.  In  others  a  narrow 
trench  has  been  excavated,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road, 
from  the  top  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  tap  all  the  sources 
which  flow  towards  the  side  slope,  and  a  drain  formed  either 
by  filling  the  trench  wholly  with  broken  stone,  or  else  by  ar- 
ran^ng  an  open  conduit  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  water 
collected,  over  which  a  layer  of  brushwood  is  laid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trench  being  filled  with  broken  stone. 
717.  In  forming  the  embankments  (Fig.  231),  the  side 


Fig.au. 

slopes  should  be  made  with  a  less  inclination  than  that  which 
the  earth  naturally  assumes;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width  of  the  top  sur- 
face, along  which  the  roadway  is  made,  from  diminishing  by 
every  change  in  the  side  slopes,  as  it  would  were  they  made 
with  the  natural  slope.  To  protect  the  side  slopes  more  ef- 
fectuallv,  they  should  be  sodded,  or  sown  in  grass-seed ;  and 
the  surface-water  of  the  top  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
down  them,  as  it  woidd  soon  wash  them  into  gullies,  and  de- 
stroy the  embankment.  In  localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  a 
sustaining  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  the  side  slopes. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  settling  which  takes 
place  in  embankments,  they  should  be  formed  with  great 
care ;  the  earth  being  laid  in  successive  layers  of  about  four 
feet  in  thickness,  and  each  layer  well  settled  with  rammers. 
As  this  method  is  very  expensive,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  works  which  require  great  care,  and  are  of  trifiing  ex- 
tent. For  extensive  works,  me  method  usually  followed,  on 
account  of  economy,  is  to  embank  out  from  one  end,  carrying 
forward  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  top  surface.  In  this 
case,  as  there  must  be  a  want  of  compactness  in  the  mass,  it 
would  be  best  to  form  the  outsides  ot  the  embankment  first, 
and  to  gradually  fill  in  towards  the  centre,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  arrange  itself  in  layers  with  a  dip  from  the  sides 
inwards:  this  will  in  a  ^eat  measure  counteract  any  ten- 
dency to  slips  outward.    The  foot  of  the  slopes  should  be  so- 
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cnred  hj  buttresBing  them  either  by  a  low  stone  wall,  or  b j 
f ogming  a  slight  excavation  for  the  same  purpose. 

'TIS.  When  the  axis  of  the  roadway  is  laid  out  on  the  side 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  the  road-surface  is  formed  partly  by  exca- 
vatmg  and  partly  by  embanking  out,  the  usual  and  most 
simple  method  is  to  extend  out  the  embankment  gradually 
along  the  whole  line  of  excavation.  This  method  is  insecure, 
and  no  pains  therefore  should  be  spared  to  give  the  embank- 
la&at  a  good  footing  on  the  natural  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  For  this  purpose 
the  natural  surface  (Fig.  222)  should  be  cut  into  steps,  or  off- 


sets,  and  tiiie  foot  of  the  slope  be  secured  by  buttressing  it 
against  a  low  stone  wall,  or  a  small  terrace  of  carefully  ram- 
med earth. 

In  side-formings  along  a  natural  surface  of  ^at  inclina* 
tion,  the  method  of  construction  just  explained  will  not  be 
sufBciently  secure;  sustaining-walls  must  be  substituted  for 
the  side  slopes,  both  of  the  excavations  and  embankments. 
These  walls  may  be  made  simply  of  dry  stone,  when  the  stone 
can  be  proearea  in  blocks  of  sufficient  size  to  render  this  kind 
of  construction  of  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  earth.  But  when  the  blocks  of  stone  do  not  offer  this 
security,  they  must  be  laid  in  mortar  (Fig.  223),  and  hydrau- 
lic mortar  is  the  only  kind  which  will  form  a  safe  construc- 
tion. The  wall  which  supplies  the  slope  of  the  excavation 
should  be  carried  up  as  high  as  the  natural  surface  of  the 

f round;  the  one  tnat  sustains  the  embankment  should  be 
uilt  up  to  tlie  surface  of  the  roadway ;  and  a  parapet-wall 
should  De  raised  upon  it,  to  secure  vehicles  from  accidents  in 
deviating  &om  the  line  of  the  roadway. 

A  road  may  be  constructed  partly  in  excavation  and  partly 
in  embankment  along  a  roc^  ledge^  by  blasting  the  rock^ 


when  the  incIinatioD  ot  the  natural  enrface  is  not  greater  than 
one  perpendicular  to  two  base ;  but  with  a  greater  inclinatioa 
than  this,  the  whole  ehoold  be  in  ezcavatioQ. 


ni.  m.— Ci«  Bctko  ct  ■  md  ta  wb 

MtK-taratog- 

A.  milnc. 

B,  iDiiWDiiiK-mll  of  fllHog. 
O,  biwt-WMll  oC  cnCdng. 


'TIS,  There  are  exatnplee  of  road  coDBtmctions,  in  localities 
like  the  last,  supported  on  a  framework,  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal pieces,  winch  are  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  hj  being  let 
into  holes  drilled  in  the  rock,  and  are  sustained  at  the  other 
by  an  inclined  strut  underneath,  which  rests  against  the  rock 
in  a  shoulder  formed  to  receive  it. 

720.  When  the  excavations  do  not  furnish  sufficient  earth 
for  the  embankments,  it  is  obtained  from  excavations  termed 
nde-outtingsy  made  at  some  place  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  em- 
bankment, from  which  the  eaith  can  be  obtained  with  most 
economy. 

If  the  excavations  furnish  more  earth  than  is  required  for 
the  embankment,  it  is  deposited  in  what  is  tei'med  spoil^ni:, 
on  the  side  of  the  excavation.  The  spoil-bank  should  be 
made  at  some  distance  back  from  the  side  slope  of  the  exca- 
vation, and  on  tlie  down-hill  side  of  the  top  surface;  and 
suitable  drains  should  be  arranged  to  carry  ofE  any  water 
that  might  (Killect  near  it  and  afiect  the  aide  slope  of  the  ex- 
cavation. 

The  forms  to  be  given  to  sideKiuttings  and  spoil-banls  will 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  locality :  they  should,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  such  that  the  cost  of  removal  of  the 
earth  shall  be  the  least  possible. 

721.  Drainage.  A  system  of  thorough  drainage,  by  which 
the  water  that  filters  through  the  ground  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  soil  beneath  the  roadway,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  the  road-covenng,  and  by  which  that 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  will  be  speedily  conveyed  off. 
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before  it  can  filter  through  the  road-covering,  is  essential  to 
the  good  condition  of  a  road. 

The  surface-water  is  conveyed  off  by  giving  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  a  slight  transverse  convexity,  fi-om  the  middle 
to  the  sides,  where  the  water  is  re6eived  into  the  gutters,  or 
inde-ch^innds^  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  underground 
aqueducts,  termed  ot^^r^,  built  of  stone  or  bnck  and  usually 
an^hed  at  top,  into  the  main  drains  that  communicate  with 
the  natural  water-courses.  This  convexity  is  regulated  by 
making  the  figure  of  the  profile  an  ellipse,  of  whi<£  the  semi- 
transverse  axis  is  15  feet,  and  tlie  semi-conjugate  axis  9  inches ; 
thus  placing  the  middle  of  the  roadway  nme  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  side  channels.  This  convexity,  which  is  as  great 
as  should  be  given,  will  not  be  sufficient  m  a  flat  country  to 
keep  the  road-surface  dry ;  and  in  such  localities,  if  a  slight 
longitudinal  slope  cannot  be  given  to  the  road,  it  should  be 
raised,  when  practicable,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  general 
level ;  both  on  account  of  conveying  off  speedily  the  surface- 
water,  and  exposLDg  the  surface  better  to  the  action  of  the 
wind. 

To  drain  the  soil  beneath  the  roadway  in  a  level  country, 
ditches,  termed  open  side  drama  (Fig.  224),  are  made  paral- 


Flg.  884.— Crow  lectlon  of  broken-stone  nMd-c»TerIng. 

A,  ioad-«arfftce. 

B,  side  ohannela. 
O,  footiwth. 

D,  oorered  dxalnsj.or  oalrerta,  teading  from  lide  dhanneb  to  the  Bide  diaias  B. 

lei  to  the  road,  and  at  some  feet  from  it  on  each  side.  The 
bottom  of  the  side  drains  should  be  at  least  three  feet  below 
the  road-covering ;  their  size  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  drained.  In  a  cultivated  country  the  side  drains 
should  be  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences. 

As  open  drains  would  be  soon  filled  along  the  parts  of  a 
road  in  excavation,  by  the  washings  from  the  side-slopes, 
covered  drains,  built  either  of  brick  or  stone,  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  These  drains  (Fig.  225)  consist  simply  of  a 
flooring  of  flagging  stone,  or  of  brick,  with  two  side  walls  of 
27 
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rubble,  or  brick  masonry,  which  support  a  top  covering  of 
fiat  Btocee,  or  of  brick,  with  open  jointe,  of  about  half  an 
inch,  to  ^ve  a  free  paesage-waj  to  the  water  info  ibe  drain. 
The  top  IB  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  brushwood ;  and 
clean  gravel,  or  broken  stone,  in  small  fragments,  is  laid  over 
this,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water  to  filter  freely 
thnmgh  to  the  drain,  without  carrying  with  it  any  eartii  or 
sediment,  which  might  in  time  accumulate  and  dioke  it. 
The  width  and  height  of  covered  drains  will  depend  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  aro  built,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
to  which  they  yield  a  passage. 


ft,  t<q>  .lonn. 

d,  brokm  aam  at  lug*  gr 


Besides  the  longitudinal  covered  druns  in  cuttings,  other 
drains  are  made  under  the  roadway  which,  from  their  form, 
are  termed  cross  mitre  drains.  Their  plan  is  in  sliape  like 
the  letter  V,  the  angular  point  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent.  The  augle 
should  be  BO  regulated  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  shall  not 
have  a  greater  slope  along  either  of  its  branches,  than  one 
perpendicular  to  one  hundred  base,  to  preserve  the  inaeonry 
from  damage  by  the  current.  The  construction  of  mitre 
drains  is  the  same  as  the  covered  longitudinal  drains.  They 
should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  €0  yards  from  ea<^ 
other. 

In  some  cases  surface  drains,  termed  oatch^water  drains, 
are  made  on  the  side  slopes  of  cuttings.  They  are  run  up 
obliquely  along  the  surface,  and  empty  directly  into  the  cross 
drains  which  convey  the  water  into  the  natural  water-conrses. 

When  the  roadway  is  in  side-forming,  cross  drains  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  culverts  are  made  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  side  channels  and  the  covered  drains  into  the  natural 
water-courses.  They  should  be  of  snfficient  dimensions  to 
convey  oft  a  large  volume  of  wat«r,  and  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  them  so  that  they  may  be  readily  cleared  oat, 
or  even  repaired,  without  breaking  up  the  roadway  over 
them. 

The  only  drains  required  for  embankments  are  the  ordi- 
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nary  side  channels  of  the  roadway,  with  occasional  culverts  to 
convey  the  water  from  them  into  the  natural  water-courses. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  surface-water  from 
riinninff  down  the  side  slopes,  as  they  would  soon  be  washed 
into  gvalies  by  it 

Very  wet  and  marshy  soils  require  to  be  thoroughlydrained 
before  the  roadway  can  be  made  with  safety.  The  best 
system  that  can  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  a  wide 
and  deep  open  main-drain  on  each  side  of  the  road,  to  con- 
vey the  water  to  the  natural  water-courses.  Covered  cross 
drains  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  to  drain  the  soil 
under  the  roadway.  They  should  be  sunk  as  low  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  water  running  from  them  into  the  main  drains, 
by  giving  a  slight  slope  to  the  bottom  each  way  from  the 
centre  oi  the  i-oad  to  facilitate  its  flow. 

Independently  of  the  draina^  for  marshy  soils,  they  will 
require,  when  the  subsoil  is  oi  a  spongy,  elastic  nature,  an 
artificial  bed  for  the  road  covering,  Tnis  bed  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  formed  by  simply  remo^n^  the  upner  stratum  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  supplying  its  place  with  well- 
packed  gravel,  or  any  soil  of  a  firm  character.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  subsoil  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary  pressure  that 
the  road*surf ace  must  bear,  a  bed  of  brushwood,  from  9  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  must  be  formed  to  receive  the  soil  on 
which  the  road-covering  is  to  rest.  The  brushwood  should  be 
carefully  selected  from  the  long  straight  slender  shoots  of  the 
branches  or  undergrowth,  and  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  termed 
fascines^  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  20 
feet  long.  The  fascines  are  laid  in  alternate  layers  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  and  the  layers  are  either  connected  by  pick- 
ets, or  else  the  withes,  with  which  the  fascines  are  bound,  are 
cut  to  allow  the  brushwood  to  fonn  a  uniform  and  compact  bed. 

This  method  of  securing  a  good  bed  for  structures  on  a 
weak  wet  soil  has  been  long  practised  in  Holland,  and  ex- 
perience has  fully  tested  its  excellence. 

722,  Road-ooverings.  The  object  of  a  road-covering  being 
to  diminish  the  resistances  arising  from  collision  and  motion, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  force  of  traction  to  the  least  prac- 
ticable amount,  it  should  be  composed  of  hard  and  durable 
materials,  laid  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  present  a  uniform, 
even  surface. 

The  material  in  ordinary  use  for  road-coverings  is  stone, 
either  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  a  regular  form,  or  of  large 
round  pebbles,  termed  a  pavement^  or  broken  into  small  an- 
gular masses ;  or  in  the  form  of  gravel. 
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75Z8b  Pavementa  The  payementB  in  most  general  use  in 
our  country  are  constracted  of  rounded  pebbleB,  known  as^ 
pamng  atones^  yaryins  from  3  to  8  inches  m  diameter,  which' 
are  Bet  in  B,form^  or  bed  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  a  foot  or 
two  in  thicknefifi,  which  is  laid  upon  the  natitral  eoil  excavated 
to  receive  the  form.  The  largest  stones  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway.  The  stones  are  carefully  set  in  the 
form,  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  are  then  firmly 
settled  by  a  heavy  rammer  until  their  tope  are  even  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  roadway,  which  should  be  of  a  slightly 
convex  shape,  having  a  slope  of  about  ^from  the  centre 
each  wa^  to  the  sides.  After  the  stones  are  driven,  the  road- 
surface  IS  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand,  or  fine  gravel, 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  gradually  worked 
in  between  the  stones  by  the  combined  action  of  the  travel 
over  the  pavement  and  of  the  weather. 

The  defects  of  pebble  pavements  are  obvious,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Tne  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  as 
usually  made,  is  not  sufficiently  firm :  it  should  be  made  in 
separate  layers  of  about  4  inches,  eacn  layer  being  moistened 
and  well  settled  either  by  ramming,  or  passing  a  heavy  roller 
over  it.  Upon  the  form  prepared  in  this  way  a  layer  of 
loose  material  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickncBs  may  be 
placed  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  paving  stones.  From  the 
lorm  of  the  pebbles,  the  resistance  to  traction  arising  from 
collision  and  friction  is  very  great 

Pavements  termed  stone  tram/mays  have  been  tried  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  Europe,  both  for  light  and  heavy  traffic. 
They  are  formed  by  laying  two  lines  of  long  stone  blocks  for 
the  wheels  to  run  on,  with  a  pavement  of  pebble  for  the  horse- 
ti'ack  between. the  wheel-tracks.  In  crowded  tlioroughfares 
tramways  offer  but  few  if  any  advantages,  as  it  is  impracticable 
to  confine  the  vehicles  to  tnem,  and  when  exposed  to  heavy 
traffic  they  wear  into  ruts.  The  stone  blocks  should  be  care- 
fully laid  on  a  very  firm  bottoming,  and  particular  attention 
is  requisite  to  prevent  ruts  from  forming  oetween  the  blocks 
and  tne  pebble  pavement. 

Stone  suitable  for  pavements  should  be  hard  and  tough,  and 
not  wear  smooth  under  the  action  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Some  varieties  of  granite  have  been  found  in  England  to 
furnish  the  best  paving  blocks.  In  Finance,  a  very  fine-grained 
compact  gray  sandstone  of  a  bluish  cast  is  mostly  in  use  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  wears  quite  smooth. 

The  sand  used  for  forms  should  be  clean  and  free  from  peb- 
bles and  gravel  of  a  larger  grain  than  about  two-tenths  or  an 
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inch.  '  The  form  shoald  be  made  by  moistening  the  sand,  and 
compressing  it  in  layers  of  about  four  inches  in  thickness, 
either  by  ramming,  or  by  passing  over  each  layer  several  times 
a  heavy  iron  roller.  TJpon  the  top  layer  about  an  inch  of 
loose  sand  may  be  spread  to  receive  the  blocks ;  the  joints 
between  ^vdiich,  after  they  are  placed,  should  be  carefully 
filled  with  sand. 

The  sand  form,  when  carefully  made,  presents  a  veiy  firm 
and  stable  foundation  for  the  pavement. 

Wooden  pavements,  formed  of  blocks  of  wood  of  various 
shapes,  have  been  tried  in  England  and  several  of  our  cities 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  notwithstanding  they  decay  in 
a  few  years,  yet  they  are  extemiyely  used  in  many  of  onr  large 
cities.  The  travel  upon  them  is  so  free  from  noise,  and  the 
surface  is  so  smooth;  that,  on  those  streets  where  the  haulage 
of  hei^vy  articles  is  not  excessive,  man^  property  holders  pre^r 
to  renew  a  wboden  pavement  every  eignt  or  ten  years,  than  be 
annoyed  with  the  noise  and  the  roughness  of  stone  pavements. 
They  are  especially  desirable  upon  those  streets  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  residences. 

Asphaltic  pavements  have  undergone  a  like  trial,  and 
have  been  found  to  fail  after  a  few  years'  service.  This 
material  is  farther  objectionable  as  a  pavement  in  cities  where 
the  pavements  and  sidewalks  have  frequently  to  be  disturbed 
for  the  purposes  of  repairing,  or  laying  down  sewers,  water- 
pipes,  and  other  necessary  conveniences  for  a  city. 

The  best  system  of  pavement  is  that  which  has  been 
partiaUy  put  in  practice  in  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
England,  me  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  f  ix>m  the 
excellent  military  roads  of  the  Bomans,  vestiges  of  which  re- 
main at  the  present  day  in  a  good  state. 


\^»5^^«!i^»%^^ 


Fig.  S88.— Fiav«d  ioad-00T«iliig. 

A,  parement. 
O,  Cforb-stone. 

B,  flagging  of  aide-walk. 


In  construdan^  this  pavement,  a  bed  (Fig.  226)  is  first  pre- 
pared, by  removing  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  to  obtain  a  firm  stratum ;  the  surface  of  this  bed 
receives  a  very  slight  convexity,  of  about  two  inches  to  ten 
feet,  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  roadway.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  soft  clayey  nature,  into  which  small  fragments  of 
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broken  stone  would  be  easily  worked  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles, 
it  should  be  excavated  a  foot  or  two  deeper  to  receive  a  form 
of  sand,  or  of  clean  fine  gravel.  On  the  surface  of  the  bed 
thus  prepared,  a  layer  ot  small  broken  stone,  four  inches 
thick,  is  laid ;  the  dimensions  of  these  fragments  should  not 
be  greater  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  any  direction ;  the 
roau  is  then  opened  to  vehicles  until  this  first  layer  becomes 
perfectly  compact ;  care  being  taken  to  fill  up  any  ruts  with 
rresh  stone,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  suriace.  A  second 
layer  of  stone,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  fii-st,  is  tlien  laid 
on,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  finally  a  third  layer. 
When  the  third  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact,  and  is 
of  a  uniform  surface,  a  layer  of  fine  clean  gravel,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  is  spread  evenly  over  it  to  receive  the 
paving  stones.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  a  square  shape,  and 
of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  nature  or  the  travelling 
over  the  pavement.  The  largest  size  are  ten  inches  thick, 
nine  inches  broad,  and  twelve  inches  long;  the  smallest  are 
six  inches  thick,  five  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  long. 
Each  block  is  carefully  settled  in  the  form,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  beetle;  it  is  then  removed  in  order  to  cover  the  side  of 
the  one  against  which  it  is  to  rest  with  hydraulic  mortar ; 
this  being  done,  the  block  is  replace,  and  properly  adjusted. 
The  blocks  of  the  different  courses  across  tne  roadway  should 
break  iointe.  The  surface  of  the  road  is  convex ;  the  con- 
vexity being  determined  by  making  the  outer  edges  six  inches 
lower  than  the  middle,  for  a  width  of  thirty  feet. 

This  system  of  pavement  fulfils  in  the  best  manner  all  the 
requisites  of  a  g(X)d  road-covering,  presenting  a  hard  even 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  reposmg  on  a  firm 
bed  formed  by  the  broken-stone  bottoming.  The  mortar- 
joints,  so  long  as  they  remain  tight,  will  effectually  prevent 
the  penetration  of  water  beneath  the  pavement;  but  it  is 
probable,  from  the  effect  of  the  transit  of  heavily-laden 
vehicles,  and  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  stone, 
which  in  our  climate  is  found  to  be  very  considerable,  that 
the  mortar  would  soon  be  crushed  and  washed  out 

In  France,  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  continent, 
ihe  p(wement8  are  made  with  blocks  of  rough  stone  of  a  cubi- 
oal  form  measuring  between  eight  and  nine  inches  along  the 
edge  of  the  cube.  These  are  laid  on  a  form  of  sand  of  only  a 
few  inches  thick  when  the  soil  beneath  is  firm ;  but  in  bad  soils 
the  thickness  is  increased  to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The 
transversal  joints  are  usually  continuous,  and  those  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road  break  joints.    In  some  cases 
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the  blocks  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  make  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  axis  of  the  roadway,  one  set  being  continuous,  the  other 
breaking  joints  with  tnem.    By  this  arrangement  of  the 

{'oints,  it  IS  said  that  the  wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks, 
>^  which  the  upper  surface  soon  assumes  a  convex  shape,  is 
diminished.  It  nas  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  the 
wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks  is  greatest  at  the  joints 
which  run  transversely  to  the  axis  when  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
the  usual  manner.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Morin,  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  stone  blocks  on  the 
force  of  traction,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a 
pavement  of  blocks  averaging  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
breadth,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way, and  about  nine  inches  in  length,  was  less  than  in  one  of 
cubical  blocks  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Pavements  in  cities  must  be  accompanied  by  aidewalks 
and  croesinff^laoea  for  foot^pawengers.  The  sidewalks  are 
made  of  large  flat  flaming-stone,  at  least  two  inches  thick, 
laid  on  a  form  of  clean  gravel  well  rammed  and  settled.  The 
width  of  the  sidewalks  will  depend  on  the  street  being  more 
or  less  frequented  by  a  crowd.  It  would,  in  all  cases,  be  well 
to  have  them  at  least  twelve  feet  wide ;  they  receive  a  slope, 
or  pitch,  of  one  inch  to  ten  feet,  towards  me  pavement,  to 
convey  tiie  surface-water  to  the  side  channels.  The  pavement 
is  separated  from  the  sidewalk  by  a  row  of  Ion?  slabs  set  on 
their  ed^,  termed  onrh-atonea^  which  confine  both  the  flag- 

§ing  and  paving  stoneaf  The  curb-stones  form  the  sides  of 
le  side  cnannels,  and  should  for  this  purpose  project  six 
inches  above  the  outside  paving  stones,  and  be  sunk  at  least 
four  inches  below  their  top  surface ;  they  should,  moreover, 
be  flush  with  the  upper  suirace  of  the  sidewalks,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  over  into  the  side  channels,  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  tripping 
persons  passing  in  haste. 

The  crossings  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  be 
slightly  raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  pavement,  to 
keep  them  free  from  mua 

724.  Broken-stone  Road-oovering.  The  ordinary  road- 
covering  for  common  roads,  in  use  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope,  is  formed  of  a  coating  of  stone  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments, which  is  laid  either  upon  the  natural  soil,  or  npon  a 
paved  •  bottoming  of  small  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  In 
England  these  two  systems  have  their  respective  partisans ; 
the  one  claiming  the  superiority  for  road-covering  of  stone 
broken  into  smiQl  fragments,  a  method  brought  mto  vogue 
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some  years  Binoe  by  Mr.  McAdam,  from  wliom  these  roads 
have  been  termed  moGadcmiized ;  the  other  being  the  plan 
pursued  bj  Mr.  Telford  in  the  great  national  roads  construct- 
ed in  Great  Britain  within  about  the  same  period. 

The  subject  of  road-making  has  within  the  last  few  years 
excited  renewed  interest  and  discussion  amon^  engineers 
in  France;  the  conclusion,  drawn  frcHn  experience,  there 
^nerally  adopted  is,  that  a  covering  alone  or  stone  broken 
into  small  fragments  is  sufBcient  under  the  heaviest  traffic 
and  most  frequented  roads.  Some  of  the  French  engineers 
recommend,  in  very  yielding  clayey  soils,  that  either  a  paved 
bottoming  after  Telford's  method  be  resorted  to,  or  that  the 
soil  be  well  compressed  at  the  surface  before  placing  the 
road-covering. 

The  paved  bottom  road-covering  on  Telford's  plan  (Fig. 
225),  is  formed  by  excavating  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a 
suitable  depth,  and  preparing  the  form  for  thepavement  with 
the  precautions  as  for  a  common  pavement.  IBlocks  of  stcme 
of  an  irregular  pyramidal  shape  are  selected  for  the  pave- 
ment, which,  for  a  roadway  30  feet  in  width,  should  be  seven 
inches  thick  for  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  three  inches 
thick  at  the  sides.  The  base  of  each  block  should  not 
measure  more  than  five  inches,  and  the  top  not  less  than  four 
inches. 

The  blocks  are  set  by  the  hand,  with  sreat  care,  as  closely 
in  contact  at  their  bases  as  practicable;  and  blocks  of  a 
suitable  size  are  selected  to  give  the  surface  of  the  pavement 
a  slightly  convex  shape  from  the  centre  outwards.  The 
spaces  between  the  blocks  are  filled  with  chippings  of  stone 
compactly  set  with  a  small  hammer. 

A  layer  of  broken  stone,  four  inches  thick,  is  laid  over  this 
pavement,  for  a  width  of  nine  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ; 
no  fragment  of  this  layer  should  measure  over  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  any  direction.  A  layer  of  broken  stone  of  smaller 
dimensions,  or  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  wings 
to  the  same  depth  as  the  centre  layer. 

The  road-covering,  thus  prepared,  is  thrown  open  to  vehi- 
cles until  the  upper  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact ; 
care  having  been  taken  to  fill  in  the  ruts  with  fresh  stone, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second  layer,  about 
two  inches  in  depth,  is  then  laid  over  the  centre  of  the  road- 
way ;  and  the  wmgs  receive  also  a  layer  of  new  material  laid 
on  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  make  the  outside  of  the  roadway 
nine  inches  lower  than  the  centre,  by  giving  a  sli^t  convexi- 
ty to  the  surface  from  the  centre  outwardb.    A  coating  of 
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clean  coarse  grayel,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  tenned  a 
bindmffy  is  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  road-covering  is 
then  ready  to  be  thrown  open  to  travelling. 

The  Btone  nsed  for  the  pavement  may  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  in  hardness  and  strength,  to  that  placed  at  the  surface, 
as  it  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by 
travelling.  The  surface-stone  should  be  of  the  hardest  kind 
that  can  be  procured.  The  gravel  binding  is  laid  over  the 
surface  to  facilitate  the  travelling,  whilst  the  under  stratum 
of  stone  is  stiU  loose ;  it  is,  however,  hurtful,  as,  by  working 
in  between  the  broken  stones,  it  prevents  them  from  setting 
as  compactly  as  they  would  otherwise  do. 

If  the  roadway  cannot  be  paved  the  entire  width,  it  should, 
at  least,  receive  a  pavement  for  the  width  of  nine  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  wings,  in  this  case,  may  be 
formed  entirely  of  clean  gravel,  or  of  chippings  of  stone. 

For  roads  which  are  not  much  travelled,  like  the  ordinary 
cross  roads  of  the  country,  the  pavement  will  not  demand  so 
much  care ;  but  may  be  made  of  any  BUme  at  hand,  broken 
into  fragments  of  such  dimensions  that  no  stone  shall  wei^h 
over  four  pounds.  The  surface-coating  may  be  formed  in  me 
manner  just  described. 

725.  In  forming  a  road-coverina  of  broken  stone  alone, 
the  bed  for  the  covering  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  paved  bottoming :  a  layer  of  the  stone,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  is  carefully  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  road  is 
thrown  open  to  vehicles,  care  being  taken  to  fill  the  ruts,  and 
preserve  the  surface  in  a  uniform  state  until  the  layer  has  be- 
come compact ;  successive  layers  are  laid  on  ana  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  about  twelve  inches  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ordinary  convexity  at  the  surface. 

726.  Gravel  RoadB.  Where  good  grami  can  be  procured 
the  road-covering  may  be  made  of  this  material,  whicn  should 
be  well  screened,  and  all  pebbles  found  in  it  over  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  snould  be  broken  into  fragments  of 
not  greater  dimensions  than  these.  A  firm  level  form.haviujg 
been  prepared,  a  layer  of  gravel,  four  inches  in  thickness,  is 
laid  on,  and,  when  this  has  become  compact  from  the  travel, 
successive  layers  of  about  three  inches  in  thickness  are  laia 
on  ai|d  treated  like  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  sixteen  inches  in  the  centre  and  the  ordinary 
convexity. 

The  Superintending  Engineer  of  Oentral  Park,  of-  New 
York  City,  Mr.  W.  K.  Grant,  made  experiments  upon  Telford, 
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McAdam,  and  gravel  roads  in  the  Park,  and  he  came  to  Ihe 
conclusion  that  the  gravel  roads,  as  there  constracted,  were 
better  for  the  purposes  of  park  roads  than  either  of  the 
others.  {Journal  (^  the  JFrafi&lin  Instttutey  1867.  VoL  84, 
p.  233.) 

The  gravel  roads  which  were  constructed  by  him  had  a 
rubble,  or  broken-stone  foundation,  over  which  was  passed  a 
veiT  heavy  roller ;  and  upon  which  was  placed  layers  of  gravel 
which  were  thoroughly  rolled.      In  some  cases    screened 

f*avel  was  used,  ana  in  others  gravel  directly  from  the  bed. 
aved  foundations  for  receiving  the  gravel  make  the  road 
much  more  durable,  although  the  original  cost  is  considerably 
increased  therebv.  Beads  of  this  kind,  which  are  constantly 
used,  should  be  trequently  repaired,  and  the  additional  lavers 
of  gravel  should  be  thoroughly  pressed  with  a  heavy  roller. 
For  detailed  information,  see  Journal  of  the  Frankhn  Insti- 
tu^y  1867.  Vol.  83,  pp.  100, 153,  233,  297  and  391,  and  Vol. 
84,  np.  233  and  811. 

727.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  French  civil  engineers 
do  not  regard  a  paved  bottoming  as  essential  for  broken-stone 
road-coverings,  except  in  cases  oi  a  very  heavy  traffic,  or  where 
the  substratum  of  tne  road  is  of  a  very  yielding  character. 
They  also  give  less  thickness  to  the  road-covering  than  the 
English  engineers  of  Telford's  sdiool  deem  necessary ;  allow- 
ipg  not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches  to  road-coverings  for 
li^t  traffic,  and  about  t«n  inches  only  for  the  heaviest  traffic. 
If  the  soil  upon  which  the  road-covering  is  to  be  placed  is 
not  dry  and  firm,  they  compreea  it  ly  roUing^  which  is  done 
by  passing  over  it  several  times  an  iron  cylinder,  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  length,  the  weight  of  which 
can  be  increased,  by  additional  weights,  from  six  thousand  to 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  road  material  is  placed 
upon  the  bed,  when  well  compressed  and  levelled,  in  layers 
OI  about  four  inches,  each  layer  being  compressed  by  passing 
the  cylinder  several  times  over  it  before  a  new  one  is  laid  on. 
If  the  operation  of  rolling  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the 
layer  of  stone  is  watered,  and  some  add  a  thin  layer  of  clean 
sand,  from  four  to  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over 
each  layer  before  it  is  rolled,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  surface  of  the  layer,  by  filling  the  voids  between  the 
broken-stone  fragments.  After  the  surface  has  been  well 
consolidated  by  rolling,  the  road  is  thrown  open  for  travel, 
and  all  ruts  and  other  displacement  of  the  stone  on  the  sur- 
face are  carefully  repaired,  by  adding  fresh  material,  and 
levelling  the  ridges  by  ramming. 
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Great  importance  is  attached  by  the  French  engineers  to 
the  use  of  the  iron  cylinder  for  compressing  the  materials  of 
a  new  road,  and  to  minnte  attention  to  daily  repairs.  It  is 
stated  that  by  the  nse  of  the  cylinder  the  road  is  presented 
at  once  in  a  good  travelling  condition ;  the  wear  of  the  ma- 
terials is  less  than  by  the  old  method  of  gradually  consoli- 
dating them  by  the  travel ;  tlie  cost  of  repairs  during  the 
first  year  is  diminished ;  it  gives  to  the  road-covering  a  more 
nnif  orm  thickness,  and  admits  of  its  being  thinner  than  in  the 
usual  method. 

The  iron  roller  is  now  moved  by  a  locomotive,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  a  suitable  gearing,  that  admits  of  reversing,  so 
as  to  travel  backward  and  forward  over  the  road  surface. 

728.  Asphaltio  Road-ways  and  Sidewalks.  In  pre- 
paring roadways  with  an  asphaltic  surface,  the  ground  or 
subsoil  is  first  made  level  crosswise,  and  very  compact,  by 
rolling  it  with  a  heavy  cylinder.  Upon  this  a  bed  of  hy- 
draulic concrete,  consisting  of  one  part  in  volume  of  hy- 
draulic mortar,  to  two  and  a  quarter  parts  in  volume  of 
f  ravel,  is  laid  to  the  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  inches, 
'his  foundation  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  hard  and  dry 
before  the  asphalt  is  laid  over  it. 

The  asphaltic  rock  reduced  to  powder  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess is  uniformly  spread  over  the  concrete  bed,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  receiving  the  mastic, 
to  the  depth  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  will  pro- 
duce a  layer  of  packed  material  varying  from  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  packing  is  done  with  hot  irons  or  pestles,  worked  by 
hand,  and  applied  lightly,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smootL 
surface.  After  the  upper  bed  is  compressed  in  this  manner 
to  a  proper  thickness,  a  thin  coat  of  fine  dry  powder,  the^ 
sittings  of  earth  or  of  mineral  coal  ashes,  is  spread  over  the 
surface  to  fill  up  inequalities,  and  the  suriace  is  again 
smoothed  over  by  a  fiat-iron,  heated  nearly  to  a  red  heat ; 
and,  whilst  the  asphalt  is  still  hot,  it  is  rolled  with  polished 
iron  rollers,  the  lighter,  weighing  four  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  being  first  applied,  and  then  a  heavier,  weighing 
three  thousand  pounds. 

In  recommencing  work  on  an  unfinished  portion,  the  part 
to  which  the  fresh  material  is  to  be  joined  is  first  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  dust,  and  hot  asphalt  poured  over  it. 

For  sidewalks  the  asphaltic  rock  is  reduced  to  a  powder, 
either  by  crushing  it  under  rollers  or  by  roasting;  this  is 
then  sifted  through  wire  gauze,  with  meshes  of  one-tenth  of 
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an  inch.  This  powder  ig  thoronghly  inoorporated  with  hot 
mineral  tar,  in  the  usnal  way,  in  the  proportions  of  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  tar  to  four  thousand  four 
hnndred  pounds  of  powder.  This  mixture,  termed  mastic, 
rcan  be  cast  into  moulds  of  suitable  size  and  kept  for  use. 

To  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture  five  or  six  pounds 
of  mineral  tar  are  added.  A  portion,  about  three  per  cent, 
of  the  mastic,  of  the  mineral  tar  is  first  heated  in  an  iron 
cylinder,  and  then  one-third  of  the  mastic  thoroughly  inoor- 
porated with  it  by  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  one  per  cent 
more  of  the  tar  is  then  added,  and  next  another  third  of  the 
mastic,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  stirred  in  in  like 
manner.  When  the  whole  is  melted  one-half  the  gravel  la 
stirred  in,  and  then  the  remaining  half  in  the  same  way* 

In  warm  climates  the  mixture  may  receive  a  larger  dose  of 
gravel. 

When  the  subsoil  is  compact  and  dry  a  layer  of  concrete 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  is  spread  over  it,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  mortar  half  an  inch  thick  *  and  over 
this,  when  thoroughly  dry,  a  coat  of  one  inch  ana  six-tenths 
of  the  prepared  mastic  concrete. 

When  the  soil  is  not  hard,  it  should  be  rammed  or  rolled 
to  make  it  so  before  receiving  the  hydraulic  concrete,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  three  inches'  and  a  half  thick,  the  other  two 
courses  being  the  same  as  before. 

The  mastic,  whilst  hot,  is  spread  uniformly  with  wooden 
trowels  over  the  mortar  bed ;  and  before  it  has  cooled  fine 
sand  is  sifted  over  the  surface. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  bed  of  hydraolic  concrete  and 
mortar  to  receive  the  mastic  concrete,  one  of  hot  gravel, 
mixed  up  with  a  small  dose  of  mineral  tar,  is  laid,  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  concrete  mastic,  formed  of  uie  fine  siftings  of 
mineral  coal  ashes,  mixed  up  with  heated  mineral  tar,  is  laid 
to  form  the  top  coating.  This,  in  like  manner,  may  receive 
a  sifting  of  .fine  sand.  KoUers  are  used  in  this  case  to  give 
conipactness  to  the  bed  and  the  upper  layer. 

729.  Materials  and  Repairs.  The  materials  for  broken- 
stone  roads  should  be  hard  and  durable.  For  the  bottom 
layer  a  soft  stone,  or  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft,  may  be 
used,  but  on  the  surface  none  but  the  hardest  stone  will  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  wheels.  The  stone  should  be  care- 
fully broken  into  fragments  of  nearly  as  cubical  a  form  as 
Eracticable,  and  be  cleansed  from  dirt  and  of  all  very  smaU 
•agments.  The  broken  stone  should  be  kept  in  depots  at 
convenient  points  along  the  line  of  the  road  xor  repairs. 
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Too  great  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  keeping  the 
Toad-sarface  free  from  au  accumulation  of  mud  and  even 
of  dust.  It  should  be  constantly  cleaned  by  scraping  and 
sweeping.  The  repairs  should  be  daily  made  by  adding  fresh 
material  upon  all  points  where  hollows  or  ruts  commence  to 
form.  It  is  recommended  by  some  that  when  fresh  material 
is  added,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  should  be  broken 
with  a  pick  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the 
fresh  material  be  well  settled  by  ramming,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  sand  being  added  to  make  the  stone  pack  better. 
When  not  daily  repaired  by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  keep  the  road  in  g^ood  order,  general  repairs  should  be 
made  m  the  months  of  October  and  April,  by  removing  all 
acciunulations  of  mud,  cleaning  out  the  side  channels  and 
other  drains,  and  adding  fresh  material  where  requisite. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  road-surface  at  all  times 
free  from  an  accumulation  ot  mud  and  dust,  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  surface  in  a  uniform  state  of  evenness,  by  tne  daily 
adaition  of  fresh  material,  wherever  the  wear  is  sufficient  to 
call  for  it,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Without 
this  constant  supervision,  the  best  constructed  road  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  unfit  for  travel,  and  with  it  the  weakest  may  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  fair  state. 

730.  Cross  Diznensions  of  Roads.  A  road  thirty  feet  in 
width  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  carriage-way  of  the  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  between  cities.  A  width  of  forty,  or 
even  sixty  feet,  may  be  given  near  cities,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  transportation  is  effected  by  land.  For  cross  roads 
and  others  of  minor  importance,  the  width  may  be  reduced 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  width  should  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  allow  two  of  the  ordinanr  carriages  of 
the  country  to  pass  each  other  w^ith  safety.  In  all  cases,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  unnecessary  width  increases 
both  the  first  cost  of  construction,  and  the  expense  of  annual 
repairs. 

Very  wide  roads  have,  in  some  cases,  been  used,  the  centre 
part  only  receiving  a  road-covering,  and  the  wings,  termed 
summer  roads,  being  formed  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
subsoil.  The* object  of  this  system  is  to  relieve  the  road-cov- 
ering from  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  lighter  kind 
of  vehicles  during  the  summer,  as  the  wings  present  a  more 
pleasant  surface  for  travelling  in  that  season.    But  little  is 

S,ined  by  this  system  under  this  point  of  view ;   and  it  has 
e  inconvenience  of  forming  during  the  winter  a  large 
quantity  of  mud^  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  road-covering. 
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There  shonld  be  at  least  one  foot-path,  from  five  to  six  feet 
wide,  and  not  more  than  nine  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  side  channels.  The  surface  of  the  foot-path  shonld 
have  a  pitch  of  two  inches,  towards  the  side  cnannels,  to 
convey  its  surface-water  into  them.  When  the  natural  soil  is 
firm  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  its  surface  will  serve  for  the  foot 
path ;  but  in  other  cases  tne  natural  soil  must  be  thrown  out 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  excavation  be  filled  with  fine 
clean  gravel. 

To  prevent  the  foot-path  from  being  dama^d  by  the  cur- 
rent oi  water  in  the  side  channels,  its  slide  slope,  next  to  the 
side  channel,  must  be  protected  by  a  facing  of  good  sods,  or 
of  dry  stone. 

As  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  keeping  the  road- way  in 
a  good  travelling  state,  that  its  surface  should  be  kept  dry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  from  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
objects  that  might  obstruct  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun  on  its  surface.  Fences  and  hedges  along  the  road  should 
not  be  higher  than  five  feet ;  and  no  trees  should  be  suffered 
to  stand  on  the  road-side  of  tlie  side-drains,  for  independently 
of  shading  the  road-way,  their  roots  would  in  time  throw  up 
the  road-covering. 

731.  Plank-Roads.  Plank-roads  were  very  popular  a  few 
years  since.  The  road  was  carefully  gradea,  then  stringers 
— one  on  each  side — ^were  imbedded  m  the  earth,  and  upon 
these  were  laid  planks,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  forming  a 
continuous  floor.  When  the  planks  are  new  |md  well  laid 
this  makes  a  very  agreeable  road  for  haulage  and  for  pleasure 
rides,  but  when  the  planks  become  worn  and  displaced  it 
makes  a  very  disagreeable  road.  As  a  general  thing  they 
have  been  abandoned,  except  in  certain  localities  where  they 
are  maintained  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances.  A 
good  gravel  road  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable,  and 
in  the  long  run  makes  a  much  better  road.  Many  plank- 
roads  have  been  changed  to  McAdam  or  to  Telford  roads. 

n. 

BAILWAYS. 

782.  A  railway y  or  railroad^  is  a  track  for  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  to  run  on,  which  is  formed  of  iron  bars  placed  in 
two  parallel  lines  and  resting  on  firm  supports. 

733.  Rails.  The  iron  ways  first  laid  down,  and  termed 
tramways^  were  made  of  narrow  iron  plates^  cast  in  short 
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lengths,  with  an  upright  flanch  on  the  exterior  to  confine  the 
wheel  within  the  track.  The  plates  were  found  to  be  de- 
ficient in  strength,  and  were  replaced  by  others  to  which  a 
vertical  rib  was  added  under  the  plate.  This  rib  was  of  uni* 
form  breadth,  and  of  the  shape  or  a  semi-ellipse  in  elevation. 
This  form  of  tramway,  although  superior  in  strength  to  the 
first,  was  still  found  not  to  woni:  well,  as  the  mud  which  ac- 
cumulated between  the  flanch  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
5 resented  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  force  of  traction, 
'o  obviate  this  defect,  iron  bars  of  a  semi-elliptical  shape  in 

Fig.  9S7— Eepreaento  a  oron-fleodoii  a,  of  the  fiah-beUied 
xmil  of  the  Liverpool  and  Monoheiter  Bailway,  and  the 
method  in  which  itis  aecnred  to  its  chair.  The  tail  is 
fonned  with  a  ellgbt  projectioa  at  bottom,  which  flte 
Into  a  oorrespondlng  notch  In  the  dde  of  the  chair  b. 
An  iron  wedoe  c  is  inserted  into  a  notch  on  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  chair,  and  confines  the  rail  in  Its  idaoe. 

elevation,  which  received  the  name  of  edge-railsj  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  plates  of  the  tramway.  The  cross-sections  of 
these  rails  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  227,  the  top  surface 
being  slightly  convex,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  preserve  the 
tire  of  the  wheel  from  wearing  unevenly.  This  change  in 
the  form  of  the  rail  introduced  a  corresponding  one  in  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  which  were  made  with  a  nanch  on  the 
interior  to  confine  them  within  the  rails  of  the  track. 

The  cast-iron  edge-rail  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  subject 
to  many  defects,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
As  it  was  necessary  to  cast  the  rails  in  short  lengths  of  three 
or  four  feet,  the  tract  presented  a  number  of  joints,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  a  uniform  surface. 
The  rails  were  found  to  break  readily,  and  the  sui-face  upon 
which  the  wheels  ran  wore  unevenly.  These  imperfections 
finally  led  to  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for  cast  iron. 

734.  The  wrought-iron  rails  first  brought  into  use  received 
nearly  the  same  ^ape  in  cross-section  and  elevation  as  the 
cast-iron  rail.  They  were  formed  by  rolling  them  out  in  a 
rolling-mill  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  rail  its  proper  shape. 
The  length  of  the  rail  was  usually  fifteen  feet,  the  bottom  of 

Itg.  SSB— BepresentK  a  side  deratioin  of  a  portiaa  of 
a  flsh-beUied  rail. 

it  (Fig.  228)  presenting  an  undulating  outline  so  disposed  as 
to  give  the  rail  a  bearing  point  on  supports  placed  three  feet 
apart  between  their  centres.  This  form,  known  as  the  ^A- 
ieHy  rail^  was  adopted  as  presenting  the  greatest  strength  for 
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the  Bame  amoant  of  metal.  It  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be 
liable  to  many  inconveniences.  The  rails  break  at  about 
nine  inches  from  the  supports,  or  one  fourth  of  the  distance 
between  the  bearing  points,  and  from  the  curved  form  of  the 
bottom  of  the  rail  they  do  not  admit  of  being  supported 
throughout  their  length. 

73B.  The  form  of  rail  at  present  in  most  general  use  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  pcmxUd^  or  straigM  rail,  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  rail  being  parallel ;  or  as  the  T,  or  H  rail, 
from  the  form  of  the  cross-section. 

A  vfiriety  of  forms  of  cross-section  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  pwallel  rail.    The  more  usual  form  is  that  (Fig.  229)  in 


91g.  S90— Baprennto  a  cron-eectloB  a 
of  apuvUelnJl  of  tfaefarmgeiienny 
adopted  In  th«  U.  Btaton.  The  xafl 
may  be  oonflned  to  its  chair  h  bj 
two  wooden  kejs  c  on  each  nde, 
which  are  formed  of  haid  oompieMed 
wood.  At  the  preeeat  time  two  iioa 
■trape  are  need  izuifcead  of  the  key«  e 
«;  which  are  firmly  bolted  to  the  refls. 
This  form  ia  called  a  flsh-jofnt.  In 
this  case  the  projection  b  is  omitted. 
A  veiy  great  raxietj  of  ^pUou  an  in 
nae. 


which  the  top  is  shaped  like  the  same  part  in  the  fish-belly 
rail,  the  bottom  being  widened  out  to  give  the  rail  a  more 
stable  seat  on  its  supports.  In  some  cases  the  top  and  bot- 
tom are  made  alike  to  admit  of  turning  the  rail.  The  great- 
est deviation  from  the  usual  form  is  in  the  rail  of  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  in  England  (Fig.  230),  and  the  Grand 
.Trunk  in  Canada ;  but  this  form  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use. 


Fig.  S80— BeprBsents  a  onM»«eotion  of  the  rail  of  Che  Orat 
Wettem  Railway  in  Eogiaad.  Thle  rail  is  laid  od  a  cootino* 
one  sappoxt,  end  is  fastened  to  it  by  acrews  on  each  aide  dt 
the  rail.  A  pieoe  of  tarred  flelt  was  inserted  betweeu  tha 
base  of  the  nil  and  its  sapport. 


The  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  a  rail  should  be  such 
that  the  deflection  in  the  centre  between  any  two  points  of 
support,  caused  by  the  heaviest  loads  upon  the  track,  should 
not.  oe  so  great  as  to  cause  any  very  appreciable  increase  of 
resistance  to  the  force  of  traction.  *  Tne  greatest  deflection, 
as  laid  down  by  some  writers,  should  not  exceed  three-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  for  the  usual  bearing  of  three  feet  between 
the  points  of  support.  The  top  of  the  rail  is  usually  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  in  depth.  This  has 
been  found  to  present  a  good  bearing  surface  lor  the  wheels, 
and  suflScient  strength  to  prevent  the  top  from  being  crushed 
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by  the  weight  upon  the  rail.  The  thickness  of  the  rib  varies 
between  half  an  inch  to  three-foarths  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
total  depth  of  the  rail  from  three  to  five  inches.  The  thick- 
ness ana  breadth  of  the  bottom  have  been  varied  according  to 
the  strength  and  stability  demanded  by  the  traflSc. 

736.  Steel  Rails.  Kails  made  entirely  of  sted^  or  of 
wrought  iron,  with  a  thin  bar  of  steel  forming  the  top  surface, 
or  steelrtop^  or  ated-headed  rails  as  they  are  termed,  irom  their 
superior  strength  and  durability,  are  coming  into  general  use 
in  replacing  the  worn-out  wrought-iron  rails  of  old  roads. 
Steel  obtained  from  any  bf  the  usual  processes,  either  cast, 
puddled,  or  Bessemer  steel,  may  be  used  for  the  steel  heads 
oi  rails. 

From  the  experience  of  Swedish  engineers  it  appears  that 
solid  Bessemer  steel  rails  of  the  best  charcoal  pig-iron  may  be 
made  10  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  best  English  wrought-iron 
rails,  a  result  which  has  been  carried  into  practice  on  the 
Austrian  railways. 

The  durability  of  iron  rails  appears  to  depend  principally 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  welding,  the  chief  cause  of  their  , 
want  of  dura))ility  arising  from  the  lamination  caused  by  im,-  * 
perfect  welding. 

Formerly  wrought-iron  rails  were  made  partly  by  hammer- 
ing and  partly  by  rolling.  At  present  rolling  alone  is  used,, 
and  the  results  are  said  to  be  more  satisfactory,  whilst  the  pror 
cess  of  manufacture  is  nlore  simple. 

The  resistance  to  wear  of  rails,  from  English  experience,  it 
is  said,  may  be  measured  by  the  product  ot  the  speed  and  of 
the  weight  passing  over  them.  The  rule  proposed  for  the 
work  that  rails  may  be  subjected  to  is  220,000,000  tons  trans- 
ported at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  The  length  of 
time  that  iron  rails  will  last  in  any  given  case  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  tons  transported  by  the  rate  of 
speed  per  hour  and  dividing  by  220. 

737.  Supports.  The  rails  are  laid  upon  supports  of  tim- 
ber or  stone.  The  supports  should  present  a  nrm,  unyield- 
ing bed  to  the  rails,  so  as  to  prevent  all  displacement,  either 
in  a  lateral  or  a  vertical  direction,  from  the  pressure  thrown 
upon  them. 

Considerable  diversity  is  to  be  met  within  the  practice  of 
engineers  on  this  point.  On  the  earlier  roads,  heavy  stone 
blocks  were  mostly  used  for  supports,  but  these  were  f oimd  to 
require  great  precautions  to  render  them  firm^  and  they  were, 
moreover,  liable  to  split  from  the  means  taken  to  connne  tlie 
rails  to  them.  Timber  is  generally  preferred  to  stone.  It 
28 
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aflFords  a  more  ap^reeable  road  for  travel,  and  gives  a  better 
lateral  support  to  the  rails  than  stone  blocks,  and  the  wear 
upon  the  locomotive  and  other  machinery  is  less  severe. 

The  usual  method  of  placing  timber  supports  is  transversely 
,  to  the  track,  eacli  support,  termed  a  sleeper^  or  crosa-tie^ 
being  f(>rmed  of  a  piece  of  timber  six  or  eight  inches  squai'e. 
The  ordinary  distance  between  the  centre  lines  of  the  sup- 
ports is  three  feet  for  rails  of  the  usual  dimensions.  With  a 
greater  bearing,  rails  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  do  not  pre- 
sent sufficient  stiffness.  The  sleepers,  when  formed  of  round 
timber,  should  be  squared  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface. 
On  some  of  the  recent  railways  in  England,  sleepei-s  present 
ing  in  cn)ss  section  a  right-angled  triangle  have  been  used, 
the  right  angle  being  at  tne  bottom.  They  are  represented  to 
be  more  convenient  in  setting,  and  to  offer  a  more  stable  sup- 
port tlian  those  of  the  usual  form.  The  sleepers  are  placed 
either  upon  the  ballasting  of  the  roadway,  or  upon  longitudi- 
nal beams  laid  beneath  them  along  the  Inie  of  the  rails.  The 
latter  is  indispensable  upon  new  embankments  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  the  sleepers  from  settling  unequally.  Thick  ^lank, 
about  eight  inches  broad  and  three  or  four  inches  thick,  is 
usually  employed  for  the  longitudinal  supports  of  the  sleepers. 

On  some  of  the  more  recent  railways  in  England,  the  rails 
have  been  laid  upon  longitudinal  beams,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuous support  to  the  rail,  the  beams  resting  upon  cross-ties. 

738.  Ballast.  A  covering  of  broken  stone,  or  clean  coarse 
Jifi  gravel,  or  of  any  other  material  that  will  allow  the  water  to 

drain  off  freely,  is  laid  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  excavar 
tions  and  embankments,  to  form  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
supports.  This  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  haJlast 
Its  thickness  is  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches.  Open  or  broken- 
stone  drains  should  be  placed  beneath  the  ballasting  to  convey 
off  the  surface  water.  The  parts  of  the  ballasting  upon  which 
the  supports  rest  should  be  well  rammed,  or  rollea ;  and  it 
should  be  well  packed  beneath  and  around  the  supports. 
After  the  rails  are  laid,  another  layer  of  broken  stone  or 
•  gravel  should  be  added,  the  surface  of  which  should  be 
slightly  convex  and  about  three  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
rails. 

738.  Temporary  Raili^ays  of  Wood  and  Iron.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  railways  into  the  United  States,  the  tracks 
were  formed  of  flat  iron  bars  laid  upon  longitudinal  beams. 
The  iron  bars  were  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
top  surface  being  slightly  convex.    They  were  placed  on  the 
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longitudinal  beams,  a  little  back  from  the  inner  edge,  the 
side  of  the  beam  near  the  top  being  bevelled  off,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  beam  by  screws  or  spikes,  which  passed 
through  elliptical  holes  with  a  countersink  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  spikes;  the  holes  receiving  this  shape  to  allow 
of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  bar,  without  displac- 
ing the  fastenings.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  supported 
by  cross  sleepers,  with  which  they  were  connected  by  wedges 
tliat  confined  the  beams  in  notches  cut  into  the  sleepers  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  usually  about  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  nine  inches  in  depth,  and  in  as  long 
lengths  as  they  could  be  procured.  The  joints  between  the 
bars  were  either  square  or  oblique,  and  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc 
was  inserted  into  the  beams  at  the  ioint,  to  prevent  the  end 
of  the  rail  from  being  crushed  into  tne  wood  by  the  wheels. 

In  some  instances  the  bars  were  fastened  to  long  stone 
blocks,  but  this  method  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  stone  was 
rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  wheels ;  besides  which, 
the  rigid  nature  of  the  stone  rendered  tlie  travelling  upon  it 
excessively  disagreeable. 

This  system  of  railway,  whose  chief  recommendation  is 
economy  in  the  first  cost,  has  gradually  given  place  to  the 
solid  raiL  Besides  the  want  of  aurability  of  the  structure,  it 
does  not  possess  sufficient  strength  for  a  heavy  traflSic. 

740.  Ga.uge.  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  of  rails 
of  a  track,  termed  the  gauge^  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  railways  in  England,  and  also  with  us, 
IS  4  feet  8 J  inches.  .  This  gauge  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  ^eat  majority 
of  cases  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  different  gauge  upon 
new  lines.  The  greatest  deviation  yet  made  from  the  estab- 
lished gauge  is  in  that  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  in 
which  the  gauge  is  seven  feet  Engineers  are  generally 
agreed  that  with  a  wider  gauge  the  wheels  of  railway  cars 
could  be  made  of  greater  diameter  than  they  now  receive, 
and  be  placed  outsioe  of  the  cars  instead  of  under  them  as  at 

{)resent ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  might  be  placed 
ower,  and  more  steadiness  of  motion  and  greater  security  at 
high  velocities  be  attained.  All  roads  having  a  gauge  above 
4  feet  8i  inches  are  inclined  rather  to  reduce  them  to  that 
gauge  or  use  a  third  rail  so  as  to  run  the  cars  of  that  gauge 
over  their  own. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  subject  of  roads  of 
very  na/rrow  gauge  has  been  much  discussed.    The  advan- 
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tages  principally  claimed  for  roads  of  this  kind  are:  Ist, 
great  reduction  m  first  cost ;  2d,  allowing  steeper  grades  and 
curves  of  smaller  radius ;  3d,  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  road 
on  account  of  the  ix)lling  stock  being  much  lighter ;  4th,  the 
ratio  of  live  to  dead  weight  is  mucn  less.  Some  lines  have 
been  made  with  a  ^^-foot  gauge,  but  the  advocates  of  narrow 
gauge^  generally  recommend  a  3-foot  gauge.  The  latter  is 
the  gau^  of  the  Denver  and  Texas  narrow-gange  road. 

In  a  Qouble  track  the  distance  between  &e  two  tracks  is 
Mnerall^  the  same  as  the  gauge ;  and  the  distance  between 
uie  outside  rail  of  a  track,  ana  the  sides  of  the  excavation, 
or  embankment,  is  seldom  made  greater  than  six  feet,  as  this 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cars  from  going  over  an 
embankment  were  they  to  run  off  the  rails. 

74L  On  all  straight  portions  of  a  track,  the  supports  should 
be  on  a  level  transversely,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
track  longitudinally.  The  top  surface  of  the  rail  should  in- 
cline inward,  to  conform  to  the  conical  form  of  the  wheels ; 
this  is  now  usually  effected  by  giving  the  chair  the  requisite 
pitch,  or  by  forming  the  top  suriace  with  the  requisite  bevel 
lor  this  purpose. 

742.  Curves.  In  the  curved  portions  of  a  track  the  cen- 
trifugal force  tends  to  force  the  carriage  towards  the  outside 
rail  of  the  curve,  and  by  elevating  the  outer  rail  the  force  of 
gravity  tends  to  draw  it  towards  flie  inside  rail.  From  the 
above  conditions  of  equilibrium  the  elevation  which  the  ex- 
terior rail  should  receive  above  the  interior  can  be  readiljr 
calculated.  The  method  adopted  is  to  give  the  exterior  rail 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  fianchof  the  wheel  from 
being  driven  against  the  side  of  the  rail  when  the  car  is  mov- 
ing at  the  highest  supposed  velocity :  or,  in  other  words,  to 
give  the  inclined  plane  across  the  track,  on  which  the  wheels 
rest,  an  inclination  such  that  the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to 
slide  towards  the  interior  rail  shall  alone  counteract  the  cen- 
trifugal force. 

7^.  Sidings,  eto.  On  single  lines  of  railways  short  por- 
tions of  a  track,  termed  sidings^  are  placed  at  convenient  in- 
tervals along  the  main  track,  to  enable  cars  going  in  opposite 
directions  to  cross  each  other,  one  train  passing  into  the  siding 
and  stopping  while  the  other  proceeds  on  the. main  track. 
On  double  lines  arrangements,  termed  croasingSy  are  made  to 
enable  trains  to  pass  from  one  track  into  the  other,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  position  of  sidings  and  their 
length  will  depend  entirely  on  local  circumstances,  as  the 
length  of  the  trains,  the  number  daily,  etc. 
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The  manner  generally  adopted,  of  connecting  the  main 
track  with  a  siding,  or  a  crossing,  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
(Fig.  231)  in  having  two  short  lengths  of  the  opposite  rails 


re 
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Fig.  331  —  BepreeentB 
the  aUding  switchesi 
or  rails,  for  ocomect- 
ing  »  siding  with  the 
maiu  track. 

a,  a,  rails  oonnected 
by  an  iron  rod  &,  by 
which  they  can  be 
turned  around  the 
joints  o,  o. 

c,  c,  rails  of  main 
track. 

d,  d,  raOa  of  siding. 


of  the  main  track,  where  the  siding  or  crossing  joins  it, 
movable  aronnd  one  of  their  ends,  so  that  the  other  can  be 
displaced  from  the  line  of  the  main  track,  and  bee  joined 
with  that  of  the  siding,  or  crossing,  on  the  passage  of  a  car 
out  of  the  main  track.  These  movable  portions  of  rails  are 
connected  and  kept  parallel  by  a  long  cross-bolt,  to  the  end 
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Fig.  SSS-^Bepresentsa  plain  IC,  and  section  K,  of  a  fixed  Grossing  plate.  The  plate  A  is  of 
cast-iron,  with  rertlcal  ribs  c,  c,  on  the  bottom,  to  grive  it  the  requisite  strength.  Wrought- 
iron  bars  a,  a.  placed  In  the  linos  of  the  two  inteniecting  rails  d,  d,  are  firmly  screwed  to 
the  plate ;  a  snfflcient  spaoe  being  left  between  them  and  the  rails  for  the  flanch  of  the 
wheel  to  pass. 

of  which  a  vertical  lever  is  attached  to  draw  them  forward,  or 
shove  them  back. 

At  the  point  where  the  rails  of  the  two  tracks  intersect,  a 
cast-iron  plate,  termed  a  croamig'plate  (Pig.  232),  is  placed  to. 
connect  the  rails.  The  surface  or  the  plate  is  arranged  either 
with  grooves  in  the  lines  of  the  rails  to  admit  the  flanch  of 
the  wneel  in  passing,  the  tire  running  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate ;  or  wrought-iron  bars  are  affixed  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  angle  between  the  rails  of  the  main  tracks  and  those 
of  a  siding  or  crossing,  .termed  the  angle  of  deflection^  should 
not  be  greater  than  2®  or  3^.     The  connecting  rails  between 
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the  straight  portions  of  the  tracks  shoald  be  of  the  shape  of 
an  S  curve,  in  order  that  the  passage  may  be  gradnallj 
effected.  At  the  present  time  switch  rails  and  frogs  of  pecu- 
liar construction  are  in  use,  which  are  so  made  and  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  main  track  unbroken,  so  that  if  the  switch  is 
wrongly  placed  tlie  train  on  the  main  track  will  not  run  off. 
There  are  many  devices  for  securing  this  result 

744.  Tum-plat68.  Where  one  track  intersects  another 
under  a  considerable  angle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  method  of  connecting  them,  what  is  termed 
a  tumrplate^  or  turn-table.  This  consists  of  a  strong  circular 
platform  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  movable  around  its  centre  by 
means  of  conical  rollers  beneath  it  running  upon  iron  roller- 
ways.  Two  rails  are  laid  upon  the  platform  to  receive  the 
car,  which  is  transferred  from  one  track  to  the  other  by  turn- 
ing the  platform  sufficiently  to  place  the  rails  upon  it  in  the 
same  line  as  those  of  the  track  to  be  passed  into. 

745.  Street  crossings.  When  a  track  intersects  a  road,  or 
street,  upon  the  same  level  with  it,  tlie  rail  must  be  guarded 
by  cast-iron  plates  laid  on  each  side  of  it,  sufficient  space  be- 
ing left  between  them  and  the  rail  for  the  play  of  the  flanch. 
The  topof  the  plates  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
rail,  wherever  it  is  practicable  a  drain  should  be  placed  be- 
neath, to  receive  the  mud  and  dust  which,  accumulating  be- 
tween the  plates  and  rail,  might  interfere  witli  the  passing  of 
the  cars  along  the  rails. 

746.  Gradients.  From  various  experiments  upon  the 
friction  of  cars  upon  railways,  it  appeal^  that  the  angle  of 
repose  is  about  y\'qj  but  tliat  in  descending  gradients  "much 
steeper,  the  velocity  due  to  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity 
soon  attains  its  greatest  limit  and  remains  constant,  from  the 
resistance  caused  by  the  air. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  thus  attained  upon  gradients  of 
any  degree,  whether  the  train  descends  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity alone,  or  by  the  combined  action  of  tlie  motive-power  of 
the  engine  and  gmvity,  can  be  readily  determinea  for  any 
given  load.  From  calculation  and  experiment  it  appears  that 
heavy  trains  may  descend  gradients  of  jj^,  without  attaining 
a  greater  velocity  than  about  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  run  freely  without  applying  the  brake  to 
check  the  speed.  Bv  the  application  or  the  brake,  the  velo- 
city may  be  kept  within  any  limit  of  safety  upon  much  steeper 
gradients.  The  only  question,  then,  in  comparing  the  ad- 
vantages of  different  gradients,  is  one  of  the  comparative  cost 
between  the  loss  of  power  and  speed,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
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ascending  trains  on  steep  gradients,  and  that  of  the  heavy  ex- 
cavations, tunnels,  and  embankments  on  the  other,  which 
mav  be  required  by  lighter  gradients. 

In  distril)uting  tlie  gradients  along  a  line,  engineers  are 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  have  steep 

gradients  upon  short  portions  of  the  line,  than  to  overcome 
le  same  difference  of  level  by  gradients  less  steep   upon 
longer  developments. 

747.  In  steep  gradients^  where  locomotive  power  cannot  be 
employed,  stationary  power  is  used,  the  trains  being  dragged 
up,  or  lowered,  by  mpes  connected  with  a  suitable  mechan- 
ism, worked  by  stationary  power  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
plane.  The  inclined  planes,  with  stationary  powers,  gener- 
ally receive  a  uniform  slope  throughout.  The  portion  of  the 
track  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plane  should  be  level  for 
a  sufficient  distance  back,  to  receive  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing trains.  The  axes  of  the  level  portion  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  that  of  the  axis  of  the 
inclined  plane. 

Small  rollers,  or  sheeves,  ai-e  placed  at  suitable  distances 
along  the  axis  of  the  inclined  plane,  upon  which  the  rope 
rests. 

Within  a  few  years  back  flexible  bands  of  rolled  hoop-iJon 
have  been  substituted  for  ropes  on  some  of  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  found  to  work 
well,  presenting  more  durability  and  being  less  expensive 
than  ropes. 

On  very  steep  gradients  the  expedient  of  a  third  rail 
in  the  centime  of  tlie  track,  and  raised  rather  above  the  plane 
of  the  other  two  rails,  has  been  used.  Two  horizontal  wheels 
underneath  the  locomotive  run  on  this  rail,  and  may  be 
tightened  to  any  desirable  degree  of  compression  on  it.  In 
this  way  a  gradient  of  440  feet  per  mile  is  used  over  Mont 
Cenis.  Without  the  intermediate  rail  grades  as  steep  as  280, 
and  in  one  case  304  feet  per  mile,  have  been  ascended  by 
means  of  the  adhesive  power  of  the  locomotive  only.  But 
such  grades  will  never  be  sought;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  be  avoided  when  possible.  Grades  of  50  and  HO 
ftiet  to  the  mile  are  very  common.  The  maximum  gradj 
allowable  by  law  on  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  is  th^ 
same  as  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  viz.,  ll»l 
feet  per  mile. 

748.  Tunnels.  The  choice  between  deep  cutting  and  tun- 
nelling, will  depend  upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  two,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.    When  the  cost  of  the  two  methods 
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would  be  about  equal^  and  the  slopes  of  the  deep  cut  are  not 
liable  to  slips,  it  is  usually  more  advantageous  to  resort  to 
deep  cutting  than  to  tunnelling.  So  much,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  local  circumstances,  that  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  two  methods  can  only  be  decided  upon  under- 
standingly  when  these  are  known. 

749.  The  operations  in  Tunnelling  will  depend  upon  the 
natui*e  of  the  soil.  The  work  is  commenced  by  setting  out,  in 
the  first  place,  with  great  accuracy  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  profile  line  contained  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  tunnel.  At  suitable  intervals  along  this  line 
vertical  pits,  termed  working  ishafts^  are  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  top,  or  crown  of  the  tunnel.  The  shafts  and  excavations, 
which  form  the  entrances  to  the  tunnel,  are  connected,  when 
the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  by  a  small  excavation  tenned  a 
heading,  or  drifts  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  seven 
or  eiglit  feet  in  height,  which  is  made  along  the  crown  of 
the  tunnel.  After  the  drift  is  completed,  the  excavation  for 
the  tunnel  is  gradually  enlarged;  the  excavated  eartli  is 
raised  through  the  working  shafts,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  out  at  the  ends.  The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  excavation  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  object  of  the  tunnel  as  a  communication. 
In  solid  rock  the  sides  of  the  excavation  ai*e  usually  vertical ; 
the  top  receives  an  arched  form ;  and  the  bottom  is  horizontal. 
In  soils  wliich  require  to  be  sustained  by  an  arch,  the  excava- 
tion should  conform  2&  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  form  of 
cross  section  of  the  arch. 

In  tunnels  through  unstratified  rocks,  the  sides  and  roof 
may  be  safely  left  unsupported ;  but  in  stratified  rocks  there 
is  danger  of  blocks  becoming  detached  and  falling ;  wherever 
tliis  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  top  of  the  tunnel  should  be 
supported  by  an  arch. 

Tunnelling  in  loose  soils  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
operations  of  the  miner's  art,  requiring  the  greatest  precau- 
tions in  supporting  the  sides  of  the  excavations  by  strong 
rough  framework,  covered  by  a  sheathing  of  boai-ds,  to  secure 
the  workmen  from  danger.  When  in  such  cases  the  drift 
cannot  be  extended  throughout  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  the 
excavation  is  advanced  only  a  few  feet  in  each  direction 
from  the  bottom  of  the  working  shafts,  and  is  gradually 
widened  and  depended  to  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  to 
receive  the  masonry  of  the  tuiniel,  which  is  immediately 
commenced  below  each  working  shaft,  and  is  carried  forward 
in  both  directions  towards  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel. 
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750.  Masonry  of  Tunnels.    The  cross  section  of  the  arch 
of  a  tusnel  (Fig.  233)  is  usually  an  oval  segment,  formed  of 


Fig.  988— Bepreiientt  the  general  fbnn  of 

the  croeB  Mction  c  of  a  bzick  aroh  for 

tumelB. 
a,  a,  aakew-back  stone  between  the  sidee 

of  the   arch   wad,  the  bottom  inyerted 

aroh. 


arcs  of  circles  for  the  sides  and  top,  resting  on  an  inverted 
arch  at  bottom.    The  tunnels  on  some  of  the  recent  railways 

^m^  ar 

in  England  are  from  24  to  30  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same 
height  from  the  level  of  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
The  usual  thickness  of  the  arch  is  eighteen  inches.  Brick 
laid  ift  hydraulic  cement  is  generally  used  for  the  masonry, 
an  askcW'back  course  of  stone  being  placed  at  the  junction  or 
the  sides  and  the  inverted  arch.  The  masonry  is  constructed 
in  short  lengths  of  about  twenty  feet,  depending,  however, 
upon  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation. As  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  carried  up,  the  frame- 
work supporting  the  earth  behind  is  gradually  removed,  and 
the  space  between  the  back  of  the  masonry  and  the  sides*  of 
the  excavation  is  filled  in  with  earth  well  rammed.  This 
operation  should  be  carefully  attended  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  backing  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  masonry  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  any  sudden  yielding  of  the 
earth  around  it. 

75L  The  earth  at  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  is  supported  by  a 
retaining  wall,  usually  faced  with  stone.  These  walls,  termed 
the  fronts  of  the  tunnel,  are  generally  finished  with  the 
usual  architectural  designs  for  gateways.  .  To  secure  the  ends 
of  the  arch  from  the  pressure  or  the  earth  above  them,  cast- 
iron  plates  of  the  same  shape  and  depth  as  the  top  of  the 
arch,  are  inserted  within  the  masonry,  a  short  distance  from 
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the  endsy  and  are  Becnred  by  wronght-iran  rods  firmly 
anchored  to  the  masonry  at  some  distance  from  each  end. 

752.  The  working  shafts,  which  are  generally  made  cylin- 
drical and  faced  with  brick,  rest  upon  strong  curbs  of  cast 
iron,  inserted  into  the  masonry  of  the  arch.  The  diameter  of 
the  shaft  within  is  ordinarily  nine  feet. 

753b  The  ordinary  difficulties  of  tunnelling  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  soil  through  which 
the  work  is  driven.  Pumps,  or  other  suitable  machinery  for 
raising  water,  placed  in  the  working  shafts,  will  in  some 
cases  be  requisite  to  keep  them  and  the  drift  tree  from  water 
until  an  outlet  can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  ends,  by  a  drain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  drift  Sometimes,  when  the  water  is 
found  to  gain  upon  the  pumps  at  some  distance  above  the 
level  of  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  an  outlet  may  be  obtained 
for  it  by  driving  above  the  tunnel  a  drift-way  between  the 
shafts,  giving  it  a  suitable  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  two 
extremities  to  convey  the  water  oflP  rapidly. 

In  tunnels  for  railways,  a  drain  should  be  laid  under  the 
balasting  along  the  axis,  upon  the  inverted  arch  of  the  bottom. 

Tunnelling  in  rock  is  greatly  facilitated  at  the  present 
day  by  power-drilling-macnines,  which  are  driven  by  com- 
pressed air.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  advance  three 
times  as  fast  as  by  hand  labor.  The  compressed  air  greatly 
facilitates  ventilation.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (nearly  7  milea 
long)  and  the  Hoosac  tunnel  (about  4  miles  long)  have  been 
driven  in  this  way,  and  the  St.  Godard  tunnel  (nearly  13  miles 
long)  is  now  in  process  of  construction  on  the  same  plan. 

754.  The  following  extracts  are  made  from  a  series  of 
papers,  published  in  the  London  Engineering^  from  Oct.  7, 
1870,  to  December  30, 1870,  giving  a  translation  of  a  work 
by  Baron  von  Weber,  Director  of  the  State  Railways  of  Sax- 
ony, with  running  comments  by  the  translator,  detailing  the 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  and  giving  his  deductions 
from  them,  on  the  Stability  of  the  Permanent  Way, 

Baron  von  Weber  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  minimum  thickness  which  would  be  given  to 
the  web  of  a  rail,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  still  possess 
a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  lateral  forces  than  the  fasten- 
ings by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  sleepers. 

755.  Resistance  of  Rail  to  Lateral  Forces.  From  the 
experiments  the  result  was  deduced,  that  the  least  thickness 
ever  given  to  the  webs  of  rails  in  practice  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient, and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  roll  webs  J  in.  thick, 
such  webs  would  be  amply  strong,  if  it  were  not  that  there 
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would  be  a  chance  of  their  being  torn  at  the  points  where 
they  are  traversed  by  the  fish-plate  bolts.  Baron  von  Weber 
concludes  that  webs  f  in.  or  ^  in.  thick  are  amply  strong 
enough  for  rails  of  any  ordinary  height,  and  that  in  fact  the 
webs  should  be  made  as  thin  as  tlie  process  of  rolling,  and 
as  the  provision  of  sufScient  bearing:  lor  the  fish-plate  bolts 
will  permit.  "  ^ 

756.  Stability  of  this  Permanent  Way.  The  stability  of 
a  permanent  way  structure  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  con- 
sidered by  Baron  von  Weber  as  depending  upon  the  bed- 
ding of  the  sleepers  in  the  ballast,  the  friction  or  the  rails  up- 
on the  sleepers,  the  strength  of  the  spikes  or  other  fastenings, 
and,  lastly,  upon  the  strength  of  the  connections  between  me 
ends  of  the  rails.  These  coimections  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  the  heads  of  the  rails  in  their  proper  position  with  re- 
gai*d  to  each  other ;  next,  to  give  to  the  joint  a  certain  amount 
of  rigidity ;  and  finally,  to  insure  that  the  horizontal  or  verti- 
cal deflections  of  the  two  rails  connected  take  place  together. 
Of  the  many  forms  of  connections  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  for  rails,  but  two  practically  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  these  two  bemg  the  joint  chair  and 
the  fish-]oint,  in  their  various  modifications  and  forms. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  made  by  Baron  von  Weber 
to  determine  the  power  of  permanent  way  structures  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  displace  the  entire  system.  Baron  von 
Weber  states  that  as  the  speed  of  trains  was  increased  on  Ger- 
man railways,  there  was  noticed  a  peculiar  and  dangerous 
displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  this  displacement  taking 
place  chiefly  where  trains  pass  from  straight  to  curved  por- 
tions of  the  line,  or  from  curved  portions  to  level  and  stmght 
lengths,  over  which  they  passed  at  an  increased  speed.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  displacements  at  the  first-mentioned 
points— displacements  which  consisted  in  the  shifting  of  the 
line  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  curves — were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  engines  having  long  wheel  bases  and  a  compara- 
tively light  load  on  the  leading  wheels ;  while  the  displace-^ 
ment  of  the  straight  portions  oi  the  lines  was  due  mainly  to 
the  action  of  powerful  engines  with  short  wheel  bases  and 
considerable  overhang  on  each  end.  In  this  latter  case  the 
horizontal  oscillations  which  produced  the  displacements  were 
almost  always  found  to  arise  from  the  effect  of  vertical  im- 
pact due  to  a  loose  joint  or  some  local  settlement  in  the  line, 
the  engine  being  thus  not  merely  caused  to  lurch  heavily  side- 
ways, but  being  also  made  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane,  thus 
alternately  rebeving  and  increasing  the  loads  on  the  leading 
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and  trailing  wheels.  Under  these  circomstances,  when  the 
flange  of  tiie  leading  wheel  struck  the  rail  laterally  at  the 
same  time  that  the  load  on  the  latter  was  decreased  by  the 
momentary  relief  of  the  leading  wheel  from  a  portion  of  the 
weight  it  ou^ht  to  carry,  there  was  a  greater  displacement 
than  there  otherwise  would  have  been  owing  to  tne.  dimin- 
ished friction  between  the  permanent  way  structure  and  its 
foundation.  Both  the  classes  of  displacements  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  found  to  be  less  in  permanent  way  struc- 
tures possessing  considerable  vertical  rigidity  than  in  those 
of  a  more  flexible  character. 

757.  ExpeTixnents  on  the  Fewer  of  Permanent  Way- 
Btruotuxes  to  resist  Horizontal  Displaoements  of  the 
entire  System.  These  experiments  were  made  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  five  following  questions : — 

a.  What  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  well-bedded  sleeper 
of  average  size  against  lateral  displacement  in  the  ballast  f 

b.  Wliat  is  the  resistance  of  me  whole  structure  against 
displacement  at  one  point,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  the 
ballast  and  bedding,  on  and  in  which  the  structure  rests,  upon 
this  resistance  t 

c.  How  far  does  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers 
increase  this  resistance  ? 

d.  To  what  extent  is  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement 
increased  by  the  load  on  the  structure  ? 

e.  How  tar  does  the  application  of  piles  or  stones,  etc., 
etc.,  increase  this  resistance  ? 

The  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  experiments  referring 
to  questions  a  and  J,  Baron  von  Weber  considers  to  be 
as  fi)llows :  1st.  The  resistance  of  unloaded  well-bedded  per- 
manent way-structures  is  comparatively  small,  a  lateral 
pressure  of  from  30  to  50  centners  bein^  suflicient  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  sleeper  and  the  ground.  This 
pressure  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  the  passage  of  a  26-tou  locomo- 
tive through  a  curve  of  1,000  feet  radius,  at  a  speed  of  30 
mUes  per  hour,  supposing  that  this  centrifugal  force  was  not 
counteracted  bv  superelevation  of  the  exterior  rail.  2d.  The 
nature  of  the  ballast  in  which  the  sleepers  of  unloaded  per- 
manent way-structures  are  bedded  has  no  important  influence 
on  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  3d.  The  pressure 
requisite  for  producing  the  horizontal  displacement  oi  an  un- 
loaxied  structure  increases  until  this  displacement  has  reached 
a  certain  amount,  generally  between  12  and  18  millimetres 
(from  0.472  in.  to  0.708  in.),  when  the  further  displacement 
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up  to  50  to  75  millimetres  (2  in.  to  3  in.)  is  produced  without 
any  considerable  augmentation  in  the  pressure,  until  finally 
a  considerable  tension  is  set  up  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
structure. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusions  from  the  experiments  re-, 
f erring  to  question  c  are  as  follows:  1st.  That  the  filling 
of  ballast  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  up  to  the  top 
surface  of  tne  latter,  has  an  insignificant  innuence  upon 
the  resisting  power  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement, 
particularly  ii  the  structure  is  unloaded,  and  if  a  one-sided 
tilting  is  possible. '  2d.  That  if  the  ballast  is  not  filled  against 
the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  the  elasticity  of  the  rails  will  bring 
back  the  structure  mto  its  original  position,  on  the  remoT^u 
of  the  pre^ure,  even  after  considerable  displacement,  as  in 
this  case  small  portions  of  ballast  cannot  fall  between  the 
end  of  the  shifted  sleeper  and  the  undisturbed  end  filling, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  practice  of  filling  up  against  the  enob 
is  followed. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  made  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  obtain  an  answer  to  question  d.  It  was,  of  course, 
requisite,  in  order  that  a  proper  comparison  might  be  insti- 
tuted, that  these  experiments  should  be  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances as  nearlv  as  possible  identical  with  those  which 
existed  when  the  resistance  of  displacement  of  the  ^unloaded 
structure  was  investigated ;  and  in  selecting  portions  of  per- 
manent way  for  the  last-mentioned  experiments,  therefore, 
such  lengths  were  chosen  as  would  afford  space  for  the  experi- 
ments with  the  loaded  structure,  without  introducing  any 
variations  in  bedding,  firmness  of  the  ballast,  etc.,  etc. 

The  results  of  seven  sets  of  trials  show  that  the  resistance 
of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement  was  increased  almost 
tenfold  by  the  load  of  twenty-fieven  tons ;  and  that  lateral 
pressures  which  produced  in  the  unloaded  structure  displace- 
ments entirely  inadmissible  in  practice,  did  not  affect  the 
loaded  structure  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The  portion  of 
the  unloaded  structure  ^fted  by  the  press  in  the  above  ex- 
periments weighed  almost  exactly  2^  tons,  while  the  total  n^ass 
moved,  including  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers, 
weighed  3  tons ;  and  taking  this  into  consideration,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  resistance  to  displacement  varied  directly — ^as  indeed 
it  might  have  been  supposed  it  would  do— as  the  weight 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Baron  von  Webers  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  subject 
is,  that  the  force  required  to  produce  me  lateral  displace- 
ment of  a  permanent  way-structure  is  directly  proportionate 
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to  the  weight  by  which  the  stractnre  is  pressed  upon  the 
ground. 

758.  Experiments  relating  to  Question  e.  In  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  piles  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ballast 
against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers  to  prevent  lateral  shifting  of 
the  latter,  Baron  von  Weber  remarks  that  the  resisting  power 
of  such  piles  has  been  very  differently  "  estimated"  by  rail- 
way en^neers,  but  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  such  piles  has  never 
been  ascertained  by  experiment.  Many  elements  evidently 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  lateral  displacement  of  piles 
driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  experiments  made 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  lateral  resistance  of  such 
piles  can  only  show  in  a  very  general  manner  how  far  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  their  use  will  counterbalance  the 
extra  expense  they  involve.  The  results  obtained  by  experi- 
ment are  moreover  liable  to  great  variations.  Thus,  a  pile 
driven  deeply  into  solid,  loamy  soil,  offers  in  dry  weatner 
^reat  resistance  to  lateral  displacement,  whereas  after  a 
shower  of  rain — ^not  strong  enough  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
but  capable  of  penetrating  the  narrow  crack  formed  between 
the  pile  and  surrounding  earth  by  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  traflic — the  upper  end  of  the  pile  can  be  moved,  by  the 
application  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  to  an  extent  suflS- 
cient  to  render  it  useless  as  a  means  of  lateral  support  for  the 
sleeper.  Thus  Baron  von  Weber  has  found  that  piles  which, 
in  dry  weather,  require  a  force  of  from  15  to  20  cwt.  to  shift 
their  heads  laterally  through  a  distance  of  one  inch,  could  be 
moved  to  the  same  extent  by  the  force  of  about  5  cwt.  after 
a  shower  of  rain  lasting  barely  one  hour. 

The  elements  by  which  the  lateral  stability  of  such  piles  as 
those  we  are  now  considering  is  affected  are :  the  diameter, 
length,  and  section  of  the  pile,  the  description  of  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  nature  of  ground  into  which  it  is 
driven.  To  determine  the  influence  of  all  these  elements  in 
their  various  combinations  a  very  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments would  have  been  required,  and  Baron  von  Weber 
therefore  confined  his  i^esearches  to  ascertaining  the  maxi- 
mum resistance  of  such  stakes  as  are  used  on  the  Saxon 
state  railways,  availing  himself,  however,  of  all  available 
opportunities  of  noticing  the  resistance  under  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

The  principle  was  laid  down  that  a  displacement  of  the  top 
of  a  pile  to  the  extent  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.)  should 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  its  further  >isef nlness. 
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In  this  series  of  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  nnmber 
of  oak  stakes,  some  of  round  and  some  of  square  section,  and 
varying  from  2  ft.  llj  in.  to  3  ft.  llj  in.  long.  The  ground 
was  soUd  sand  or  mixed  gravel,  and  some  of  the  stakes  had 
been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  while  others  were  driven 
expressly  for  the  experiments.  The  results  showed  that  a 
pressure  of  from  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  was  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  lateral  displacement  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.) 
whilst  a  pressure  of  7  cwt.  almost  forced  the  stakes  out  of  the 
ground.  These  experiments  showed,  therefore,  'that  in 
ground  of  this  kind  piles  driven  against  the  ends  of  the 
fleepers  could  not  exorcise  the  least  influence  upon  the 
Btal)ility  of  the  permanent  way-structure. 

In  these  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  pile  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  2  ft.  11^  in.  long,  driven  into  a  heavy  loamy 
ballast,  which  had  been  laid  down  about  ten  years  over  the 
brokennstone  bedding  of  an  old  line.  The  results  which  we 
subjoin  show  that  the  resisting  power  of  such  a  pile  would  be 
of  but  little  use  for  increasing  the  lateral  stability  of  the 
structure. 

Three  trials  were  made  on  a  pile  4  in.  square  and  4  ft. 
11  in.  long,  driven  into  the  same  ground  as  the  pile  tested  in 
the  last  series  of  experiments. 

The  results  showed  that  the  length  and  section  of  the  pile 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  its  resistance  to  lateral 
pressure.  It  was  found  in  these  last  two  series  of  experiments 
that  when  the  displacement  of  the  piles  became  great,  the 
ground  behind  them  cracked  radially  and  rose  considerably ; 
while,  when  the  cracks  reached  certain  dimensions,  it  was 
found  that  no  increase  of  pressure  was  required  to  pi'oduce 
a  further  displacement  of  the  piles. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments relating  to  question  e^  are  as  follows :  1st.  That  the 
resistance  of  piles  driven  into  sandy  or  other  light  ground  is 
so  insignificant  that  the  use  of  such  piles  under  such  circum- 
stances will  not  produce  an  increased  stability  of  the  structure 
against  lateral  displacement ;  2d.  That  the  resistance  of  piles 
driven  into  heavy  solid  ground  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
piles  driven  into  sandy  ground ;  but  that  even  in  the  former 
case  the  piles  must  be  driven  rather  closely  if  they  are  to 
afford  any  efficient  resistance  to  small  lateral  displacements 
of  the  permanent  way-structure ;  3d.  The  resisting  power  of 
piles,  and  especially  tneir  resistance  to  small  displacements, 
mcreasing  with  their  length,  and  in.  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
the  latter,  it  is  considered  that  no  piles,  to  produce  an  effect 
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commenBurate  with  their  cost,  should  have  a  length  of  less 
than  5  ft. ;  and  5th.  The  signs  of  considerable  displacements 
of  piles  may,  under  certam  circumstances,  disappear  after 
the  causes  of  tliese  displacements  have  been  removed,  with- 
out, however,  the  piles  regaining  their  former  stability. 

758.  Experiments  to  deterinine  the  poiTver  of  perma- 
nent viray-structures  to  resist  the  loosening  of  the  rails 
firom  the  sleepers.  It  is  remarked  by  Banm  von  Weber 
that  in  investigating  the  stability  of  the  connection  between 
rails  and  sleepers,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  rails  to  displacement  depends  upon  three 
things,  viz. :  Firet,  the  holding  power  of  the  fastenings 
(bolts,  spikes,  etc.,  etc.)  bv  wliich  the  rails  are  secured  to  the 
sleepers ;  second,  to  the  increased  friction  between  the  base 
of  the  rails  and  the  sleepers  which  is  caused  by  a  load  stand- 
ing on  the  rails  ;  and,  third,  by  the  friction  between  the  rails 
and  the  wheels,  this  friction  causing  the  axles  to  form  ties  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  rails  on  which  their  wheels  rest.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gauge  of  a  line  of  rails  is  pre- 
served not  merely  by  the  fastenings  securing  the  rails  to  the 
sleepers,  but  also  by  other  forces  of  considerable  impoi-tance 
acting  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rails. 

The  passage  of  the  rolling  stock  is  considered  by  Baron 
von  Weber  to  produce  on  the  rails  the  following  effects : — 

1.  Under  all  circumstances  a  vertical  pressure  tending  to 
force  the  rails  into  the  sleepers,  the  latter  yielding  to  this 
force  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  made  of  materials  of 
very  high  resisting  powers,  such  as  stoue  or  iron.  Wooden 
sleepers  are  of  course  compressed  by  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  trains,  and  one  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  is — 

760.  (e)  To  what  extent  are  sleepers  of  various /bnns  and 
materials  comjpressed  by  the  loads  acting  on  the  rails  f 

2.  There  is  a  horizontal  pressure  resulting,  in  the  case  of 
curves,  partly  from  centrifugal  force  and  partly  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  rolling  stock,  and,  in  the  case  of  straight  lines, 
from  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicles.  This  horizontal  pres- 
sure—which may,  however,  change  into  a  pressure  acting  at 
a  more  or  less  acute  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  sleepers — 
tends  to  alter  the  position  of  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  in  two 
ways,  namely :  first,  by  shifting  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  with- 
out altering  the  inclination  of  the  former;  and,  second,  by 
canting  the  rail  and  causing  it  to  turn  on  a  point  situated 
more  or  less  near  to  its  outer  edge,  according  to  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  sleeper.  The  nrst  of  these  two  kinds  of 
displacement  is  resisted  by  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the 
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spikes  or  other  fastenings,  by  the  friction  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail,  and  by  the  friction  between  the  base  of  the  rail 
and  the  sleeper,  and  the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  ex- 
periments relating  to  this  kind  of  displacement,  tlierefore, 

IS — 

781.  {f)  What  power  is  required  to  displace  a  fastened 
cmd  loaded  rail  horizontaUy  on  its  sleepers  f 

The  second  kind  of  displacement  just  mentioned,  or  cant- 
ing of  the  rails  outwards,  is.  resisted  by  the  direct  holding 
power  of  the  fastenings  connecting  the  rail  to  the  sleeper, 
and  by  the  friction  between  ^^  vmeel  and  rail.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  investigations  relating  to  this 
matter,  therefore,  are — 

ig)  What  force  is  required  to  drom  the  spvkes  out  of  the 
sleepers?  and 

(a)  WhM  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  combined  r^ 
sistance  due  to  the  holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleep- 
ers^ and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  wheels  f 

The  following  sets  of  experiments  were  carried  out  by 
Baron  von  Weber,  in  order  to  obtain  answers  to  the  above 
questions : — 

The  most  striking  result  obtained  is  the  deterioration  of 
the  sleepers  under  tne  influence  of  the  traffic  at  the  points 
where  the  rails  rest  upon  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  the  fir  sleepers  the  average  compressions  under 
the  load,  at  the  unused  and  old  bearing  surfaces  i-espectively, 
were  5.3  and  9.7  mils, ;  while  the  average  permanent  com- 
pressions were  1.1  and  2.6  mils.,  the  latter  results  being 
about  double  the  former. 

Another  remarkable  result  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
compression,  this  amount  ayeraging  as  much  as  5.3  millime- 
tres (=  0.208  in.)  for  new  and  sound  fir  sleepers,  and  9.7  mil- 
limetres (=0.'382  in.)  for  fir  sleepers  averaging  five  years  old. 
Baron  von  Weber  considers*  that  these  results  point  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  ri^id  rails,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  rolling  stock  as  far  as  possible 
over  a  number  of  supports,  and  that  they  also  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  sleepers  of  hard  timber. 

The  results  of  the  first  group  of  experiments  relating  to 
question  {e)  Baron  von  Weber  summarizes  as  follows : — 

1.  That  sound  fir  sleepers  140  millimetres  (=5.5  in.)  thick 
and  200  millimetres  (=7.87  in.)  wide  are  compressed,  on  an 
average,  one  millimetre  (0.039  in.)  by  a  load  of  5.6  kilogram- 
mes per  square  centimetre  (=79.6  lb.  per  square  indi),  it 
being  supposed  that  they  have  not  before  been  subjected  to 
29 
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snch  a  load.  At  places  where  rails  have  already  been  bear- 
ing upon  the  sleepers  for  some  time,  this  compression  is  in- 
creased to  one  millimetre  for  each  load  of  4  kilogrammes 
per  square  centimetre  (=56.88  lb.  per  square  inch). 
.  2.  The  action  of  the  trains  increases  considerably  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  sleepers  at  the  points  where  the  rails  bear 
upon  them. 

3.  That  the  compressibility  of  wooden  sleepers — and  espe- 
cially of  fir  sleepers — is  so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  of  the  trains  upon  the  sleepers  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  employment  of  rigia  rails. 

4.  That  increasing  the  number  of  sleepers  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  carrying  power  of  a  permanent  way,  is,  theore- 
tically and  ccouomicallyy  a  wrong  mode  of  obtaining  thai 
end. 

6.  That  in  the  event  of  lateral  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  against  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  resisting  power  of  fir 
sleepers  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  a  cauting  of  the 
rail  consequent  upon  the  impression  of  one  side  of  the  base 
into  the  sleeper.  Ilence  momentary  alterations  in  the  ganse 
are  allowed,  these  alterations  disappearing,  however,  on  the 
removal  of  the  lateral  pressure,  and  leaving  no  traces  on  the 
spikes,  sleepers,  or  rails. 

6.  The  compression  of  fir  sleepers  under  the  bases  of  the 
rails  is  so  great  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  wood  is 
slowly  destroyed,  and  a  cutting  or  indentation  of  the  sleepers 
at  the  points  of  bearing  takes  place,  this  action  being  accele- 
rated when  the  upper  fibres  of  the  wood  have  been  more  or 
less  deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

The  above  conclusions  are  justified  by  Baron  von  Weber's 
further  investigations. 

Baron  von  Weber's  deductions  from  the  second  group  of 
experiments  relating  to  question  (e)  are  as  follows : — 

1.  When  the  influence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  rail,  etc.,  upon 
the  transference  of  the  pressure  of  the  rolling  load  to  the 
sleeper  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
compression  of  the  sleeper  itself  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  action  of  either  a  steadily  applied  or  a  roll- 
ing load. 

2.  That  the  sinking  of  well-bedded  sleepers  into  the  ground 
on  which  they  rest  is  proportionately  insignificant  even  under 
the  action  of  considerable  rolling  stock. 

3.  That  if  the  base  of  the  rail  has  a  bearing  surface  of  220 
square  centimetres  (=  32^  square  inches)  upon  a  sound  fir 
sleeper  between  four  and  six  years  old,  and  140  millimetres 
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(=  5.5  inches)  thick,  a  load  of  1,500  kilogrammes  applied 
throngh  the  rail  will  compress  the  sleeper  one  millimetre. 
Or,  in  other  words,  a  load  of  about  7  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre  (=  99.64  lb.  per  square  inch)  will  produce  the 
compression  just  mentioned  on  those  parts  of  the  sleepers 
whi(5i  have  already  been  frequently  exposed  to  that  during  a 
considerable  time. 

Although  the  series  of  experiments  we  have  just  described 
are  not  extensive,  Baron  von  Weber  considers  that  the  follow- 
ing deductions  may  be  drawn  from  them :  1st.  That  the  re- 
sistance of  the  spikes  to  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
rails  upon  the  sleepers  is  proportionately  so  insignificant  that 
most  of  the  movements  of  the  rolling  stock  which  would  be 
capable  of  producing  a  displacement  of  the  rails  on  the 
sleepers  would  suffice  to  overcome  this  resistance ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  spikes  to  horizontal  dis- 
placement decreases,  after  that  displacement  has  once  begun, 
m  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  displacement  itself  increases: 
and  hence  that  the  continued  action  of  the  rolling  stock  will 
produce  generally  greater  displacements  than  a  sudden  and 
great  pressure  or  force, 

762.  Herr  Funk's  Experiments  on  the  Resisting  Povirer 
of  Raili^ay  Spikes.  The  experiments  made  by  Herr  Funk 
on  the  holding  power  of  railway  spikes  constitute,  as  we  re- 
marked, one  of  the  most  important  investigations  of  the  kind 
ever  carried  out,  the  experiments  being  directed,  not  merely  to 
ascertaining  the  power  of  the  spikes  to  resist  a  force  tending 
to  draw  them  straight  out  of  the  timber,  but  also  to  deter- 
mining their  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  The  effect  of 
modincations  in  the  forms  of  the  spiKes^  and  variations  in  the 
nature  of  the  timber  into  which  they  were  driven  were  also 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  resisting  power  of  railway  spikes  depends  chiefly — 

1.  Upon  the  kind  of  timber  or  which  the  sleeper  is  formed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  latter. 

2.  IJpon  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  spikes. 

8.  Upon  the  mode  of  driving  them  into  the  sleepers. 

The  following  results  are  derived  from  the  above  investi- 
gations, and  from  former  experience  gained  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  permanent  way-structures : — 

1.  Sleepers  made  of  oak  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
fir  and  deal,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  durability, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  greater  resisting  power  which  they 

five  to  the  spikes.    Although  experience  nas  not  yet  euf- 
ciently  proved  the  proportionate  durability  of  prepared  oak, 
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fir,  and  pine  sleepers,  it  is,  neverthelesB,  advisable  to  use 
oak  sleepers,  even  in  cases  where  the  prices  for  the  oak 
are  H  or  1}  times  as  high  as  those  for  the  softer  kinds  of 
wood. 

2.  Joint  sleepers,  where  a  great  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes  is  especially  necessary,  oaght  to  be  maide  of  oak,  even 
in  those  cases  where  that  timber  costs  abont  2  or  2i  times  as 
much  as  fir  or  pine.  If  the  difference  of  the  price,  how- 
ever, is  still  greater,  the  joint  sleepers  of  fir  ought  to  be 
made  larger,  m  order  to  enable  a  greater  resisting  power 
to  be  obtained  for  the  spikes  by  givmg  the  latter  additional 
length. 

3.  If  the  intermediate  sleepers  are  made  of  fir,  one  or  two 
of  these  sleepers — ^according  to  whether  15  or  21  ft  rails 
are  used — ought  to  have  two  spikes  on  the  outside  of  the  rail 
base,  or  small  bedplates,  3  or  4  inches  wide,  should  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes  against 
lateral  pressure,  and  especially  to  bring  the  inside  spike  also 
into  action.  The  number  of  these  outside  spikes  or  bedplates 
ought  to  be  increased  in  curves  of  small  radii  on  the  outer 
line  of  rails,  or  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  bedplate  with 
two  holes. 

4.  The  impregnation  of  the  sleepers  with  chloride  of  zinc 
does  not  influence  the  i*esi8ting  power  of  the  spikes,  but  this 
power  seems  to  be  a  little  less  for  newly  prepared  sleepers 
which  are  still  completely  saturated  with  water. 

5.  The  bellied  spikes  possess  the  smallest  resisting  power, 
this  power  being  only  O.t  or  0.9  of  that  for  prismatic  spikes 
of  the  same  weiffht 

6.  !No  favorable  result  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  spikes  or 
by  jagging  their  edges. 

7.  The  resisting  power  of  double  pyramidal  spikes  of  short 
length  is  for  deal  about  i  greater  than  that  of  straight  pris- 
matic spikes  of  the  same  weight;  this  advantage  does  not 
exist,  however,  in  the  case  of  spikes  of  greater  length,  nor 
when  the  spikes  are  driven  into  oat 

8.  The  simple  pyramidal  spikes  and  the  prismatic  spikes,  if 
both  are  driven  equally  deep  into  the  wood,  offer  the  same  re- 
sisting power  against  being  drawn  out  of  the  timber,  whilst, 
if  the  same  volume  of  both  is  driven  into  the  wood,  the 
holding  power  of  the  former  is  for  oak  and  for  long  spikes 
about  ^,  and  for  deal  and  for  shorter  spikes  about  J 
greater  &an  the  resisting  power  of  prismatic  spikes.  But 
with  respect  to  the  resisting  power  against  lateral  displace- 
ments within  the  limits  important  for  permanent  way-struo- 
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tared,  the  prismatic  spikes  are  in  a  similar  proportion  stronger 
than  pyramidal  spikes. 

9.  The  pyramidal  spikes  costing  abont  20  per  cent,  more 
than  prismatic  spikes  of  the  same  weight,  the  advantage  of 
the  smaller  volmne  of  iron  driven  into  the  wood  for  the  ne- 
cessary depth  of  6  or  6  inches  (found  by  experience  to  be  a 
sufficient  aepth  for  the  spiking  of  rails),  is  completely  com* 
pensated ;  the  prismatic  spikes  are,  therefore,  preferable  to 
pyramided  spikes,  as  the  former,  besides  their  greater  resisting 
power  against  lateral  pressure,  have  not  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  spikes  of  becoming,  when  once  loosened, 
soon  entirely  powerless. 

768.  Baron  von  Weber's  Experiments  on  the  Re- 
sisting Fewer  of  Spikes.  The  experiments  above  de- 
scribed being  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind.  Baron  von  Weber's 
researches  were  conducted  so  as  to  deal  with  questions  to 
which  Herr  Funk's  experiments  did  not  relate,  and  they 
were  especiaUy  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  tne  wheels  against  the 
rails  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

The  average  results  deduced  by  Baron  von  Weber,  from  the 
experiments  we  have  recorded,  are  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fir 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  1,850  lbs.,  and  in  the  case  of  oak 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  8,000  lbs.  was  required  for  drawing 
the  spikes.  As  the  latter  had  73  square  centimetres,  or  11.3 
square  inches,  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  timbers,  the 
forces  required  for  drawing  the  spikes  were : 

Ponndi  per  square  Inch 
of  snxfaoe. 

In  fir  sleepers 163.2 

In  oak  sleepers 269.6 

These  values  for  the  holding  power  are  much  less  than  those 
found  by  von  Kaven  and  Fuuk,  and  there  is  also  somewhat 
less  difference  between  the  respective  holding  powers  in  fir 
and  oak  than  was  «hown  by  the  researches  of  those  experi- 
menters. Baron  von  Weber,  however,  considers— and  we  agree 
with  him — that  the  difference  between  von  Kaven  and  Funk's 
results  and  his  own  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  experiments  the  spikes  were  not  merely  subjected 
to  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  but  were  exposed  also 
to  lateral  pressure,  the  pull  bein^  exerted  on  the  underside  of 
the  nose  or  head.  Baron  von  Weber  considers  also  that,  from 
the  fibres  of  oak  having  less  fiexibility  than  those  of  fir,  this 
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lateral  pressure  would  produce  g^ter  looeening  of  the  spikes 
in  the  former  dian  in  the  latter  timber,  and  hence  there  would 
be  less  difference  in  the  holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the 
two  kinds  of  sleepers,  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  of 
former  experimenters,  who  applied  a  direct  pull  to  the  spikes. 

This  fact  shows,  as  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  Weber,  that 
results  of  direct  practical  value  can  only  be  obtained  b^  ex- 
periments carried  out  under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in 
actual  practice,  and  he  considers,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
values  for  the  holding  power  of  spikes  deduced  from  his  re- 
searches are  more  reliable  for  practical  use  than  those  ob- 
tained from  previous  experiments. 

764.  Expeximents  on  the  eflfeots  of  Bedplates.  After 
the  preceding  experiments  had  been  carried  out,  it  became  de- 
siraole,  in  order  to  complete  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  in- 
jSiuence  of  the  means  usually  adopted  for  effecting  the  con- 
nection between  the  rails  and  sleepers,  that  some  experiments 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  interposing  rolled 
iron  bedplates  between  the  sleepers  and  rails.     Such  bed- 

Elates  are  generally  supposed  to  serve  three  purposes.  Thus, 
rst,  they  render  tne  spikes  driven  into  the  sleepers  on  both 
sides  of  the  rail  dependent  on  each  other,  it  being  impossible 
for  one  to  be  displaced  without  the  other  being  displaced 
also ;  and  thus  it  might  be  expected  a  priori  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  spikes  to  lateral  displacement  would  be  doubled. 
Second,  the  plates  prevent  the  impression  of  the  edge  of  the 
rail  into  the  sleeper,  an  action  which  is  often  the  reason  for 
the  rail  canting;  and,  third,  they  practically  increase  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  base  of  the  rail  upon  the  sleeper. 

In  this  series  of  trials,  two  pieces  of  rails  were  fastened,  at 

the  usual  gauge  apart,  upon  three  fir  sleepers,  and  between 

the  rails  and  me  central  sleepers  were  placed  bedplates  of  the 

Fig.  SM.      Fig.  88S.    shape  shown  in  Figs.  234  ana  235.    The 

spikes  fitted  the  holes  in  the  plate  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressed  firmly  against 
the  bases  of  the  rails.  The  plates  were 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  side  of 
one  hole  was  placed  towards  the  inside  of 
the  rails,  and  the  press  acted  against  the 
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rian^of  ibed-     secdon^f  j^^^    jj    ^^  ^^^  dircctly    fS)ove  the 

plates. 

The  effect  of  the  plates  in  the  above  experiment  was  very 

clear,  and  they  evidently  increased  the  resistance  of  the  spikes 

to  lateral  displacement  until  the  latter  has  been  drawn  out  of 

the  timber.    In  fact,  the  pressure  required  to  loosen  the 
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Btructure  was  more  than  double  that  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  stmctnre  without  plates. 

In  this  case,  the  rails  were  fixed  upon  two  sleepers,  bed- 
plates being  interposed  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
and  the  press  beins:  placed  so  as  to  act  upon  the  heads  of  the 
rails  micTway  betwien  the  two  sleepere.   ^ 

The  prevention  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  rails  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  plates,  was  in  the  above  instance  the 
cause  of  a  greater  stability  of  the  heads  of  the  rails,  but  it  at 
the  same  time  had  the  enect  of  causing  the  more  ri^d  struc^ 
ture  to  become  loosened  with  a  less  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  a  less  pressure  than  was  the  case  with  the  more  elastio 
structure  without  plates.  But  the  deferred  loosening  of  the 
structure  without  plates  was  practically  of  no  value,  for  be- 
fore the  loosening  took  place  the  gauge  had  been  widened  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  line  would  have  been  unfit  for  use. 

In  these  trials  the  rails  were  fastened  upon  four  sleepers  with 
bedplates,  and  the  press  acted  against  the  heads  of  the  rails 
in  the  middle  between  the  central  sleepers. 

The  loosening  of  the  structure  with  plates  took  place  at 
a  smaller  widening  of  the  gauge,  but  at  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  the  structure  without  plates;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  structure  was  in  fact  increased  by  the  use  of  the 
bedplates  more  than  60  per  cent. 

In  this  series  the  rails  were  fastened  down  to  five  sleepers, 
bedplates  being  interposed,  but  two  arrangements  or  the 
plates  were  tested.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  bedplates  wera 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  experiments, 
that  IS,  with  the  side  traversed  by  one  spike  placed  inside  ; 
but  in  the  second  case,  the  plates  on  the  three  central  sleepei*s 
were  turned  so  that  the  side  having  two  spikes  was  next  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Thus  six  extra  spikes  were  made  to  act 
against  the  canting  of  the  rails,  whilst  the  total  number  of 
spikes  securing  the  rails  to  the  sleepers  remained  the  same. 
The  second  arrangement  was  tested  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  advantageous  method  of  placing  the  plates 
to  secure  stability  of  the  structure. 

The  above  experiments  showed  that  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture was  practically  the  same  for  both  positions  of  the  plates, 
up  to  a  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,076  lbs.).  The  spikes 
in  the  normal  arrangements  then  became  loose,  while  the  other 
arrangement  with  two  spikes  inside  the  rails  on  each  of  the 
three  central  sleepers  allowed  a  further  vridening  of  the 
gauge  up  to  38  millimetres  (=1.496  in.)  before  the  resisting 
power  of  the  fastening  ceased.    The  second  arrangement  c3 
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the  plates  thus  offered  a  greater  resistance  to  the  destraction  of 
the  structure  than  that  in  which  single  spikes  were  placed  in* 
side  the  rails. 

765,  The  general  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber 
from  all  the  experiments  relating  to  question  {g),  namely, 
What  force  is  required  to  draw  the  spikes  out  ofljU  sleepers  f 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  force,  in  pounds,  required  to  draw  out  of  tim- 
ber rail-spikes  of  the  usual  form — that  is  to  say,  square  pris- 
matic spikes  with  chisel  points — ^is  to  be  found,  if  the  strain 
acts  directly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spike,  by  mul* 
tiplying  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  spike  in  contact  with 
the  timber  by  the  following  numbers : — 

For  fir,  .800  lbs. )  j  per  aqaaie  inch  of  sor&ce  of  tba  driven  portioa  of 

*'  oak,  600   ''    )  \     the  spike. 

"  fir,      ^7   ^*  /  ( per  square  oentimetce  of  sarfaoe  of  the  driYen  portion 

«'  oak,   94    ''  )  (     of  thespUce. 

If,  however,  the  force  acts  laterally  as  well  as  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  practice,  tho  mul- 
tipliers become  as  follows : — 

For  fir,    150  lbs.  )   ( per  square  inch  of  snifaoe  of  the  driven  portion  of  the 
'*  oak,  270    »»    f  ]     spike. 

"fir,       25    "    j  j  per  square  centimetre  of  surface  of  the  driven  por- 
*'  oak,    42    <<   3   (      tion  of  the  spike. 

2.  That  spikes  driven  into  a  sleeper  for  the  second  time 
after  the  holes  in  the  timber  have  been  filled  up,  offer  at 
first  greater  resistance  than  spikes  driven  into  new  sleepers. 

8.  That  but  very  small  forces  are  required  to  produce  a 
widening  of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  6  or  10  millimetres 
(0.236  in.  or  0.394  in.)  as  such  amounts  of  widening  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  structure,  and  require  no 
loosenings  of  the  fastenings. 

4.  That  a  lateral  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.)  at 
the  most,  acting  against  one  point  of  the  head  of  the  rails,  is 
sufiicient  to  produce  either  a  canting  or  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails  to  sucH  an  extent  that  the  structure  at  this  point 
is  completely  and  permanently  loosened. 

5.  That  the  force  required  for  the  further  spreading  and 
final  destruction  of  the  structure  is  much  less  than  that  neces- 
sary for  the  first  loosening,  the  former  being  seldom  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

6.  That  the  resistance  of  the  structure  to  a  pressure  acting 
against  one  point  of  the  head  of  a  rail  does  not  increase  in 
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direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  sleepers  to  which  the  rail 
is  fastened,  but  that  the  elasticity  of  the  rail  and  consequent 
torsion  permits  the  fastenings  upon  the  several  sleepers  to  be 
looeenea  successively.  The  resistance  of  the  rails  to  torsional 
strains  may,  however,  enable  the  fastenings  at  any  one  point 
to  receive  such  support  from  the  adjoining  fastenings  that  the 
resistance  to  canting  at  that  point  may  be  doubled. 

7.  That  if  the  elasticity  or  the  rails  is  very  great,  a  widen- 
ing of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  25  millimetres  (=0.984  in.) 
may  be  produced  without  remaining  permanent  or  without 
showing  signs  of  having  occurred  after  the  pressure  has  been 
removed.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  widening  of 
the  gauge  is  produced  by  the  canting  of  the  rails  than  if  it  is 
due  to  meir  lateral  displacement  on  the  sleepers ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  displacement  of  the  fastenings  would  be  visible, 
whilst  in  the  former  a  slight  raising  of  the  spikes  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  axis  would  only  be  observed  under  very 
favorable  circumstances. 

8.  That  in  the  case  of  structures  having  the  joints  of  the 
two  lines  of  rails  arranged  opposite  each  other  on  the  same 
sleeper,  the  points  on  which  the  joints  occur  offer  considera- 
bly less  resistance  to  a  widening  of  the  gauge  than  is  the  case 
when  the  rails  are  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint,  the  propor- 
tionate resisting  powers  in  the  two  cases  being  about  as  7 
to  10.  Thus  a  permanent  way,  having  the  joints  of  the  two 
lines  of  rails  opposite  each  other,  has  as  many  points  as  there 
are  joints,  at  which  the  lateral  stability  or  p>wer  to  resist 
widening  of  the  gauge,  is  but  ^  or  that  at  the  joints 
of  the  structure  having  the  rails  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint. 
This  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  accidents  originating 
from  the  widening  of  the  gauge. 

9.  That  the  application  of  bedplates  between  the  rails  and 
sleepers  increases — under  otherwise'equal  circumstances — the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement 
of  the  raik ;  but  that  the  loosening  of  the  fastenings  takes 
place  with  a  smaller  displacing  movement. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  relating  to  question  (A), 
namely :  "  What  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  total  re- 
sistance due  to  the  combination  of  the  holding  power  of  the 
spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and 
wheels  ? 

The  trials  just  recorded  are,  as  Baron  von  Weber  justly 
observes,  very  instructive,  for  they  prove  that  the  friction 
between  the  rails  and  the  sleepers,  j?2t<^  the  resistance  of  the 
outside  spikes,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  rails  in  their  places,  even 
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when  the  pressare  against  the  heads  is  such  as  to  canse  the 
canting  of  the  rails  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render  the  line 
unfit  for  traffic.  The  experiments  also  show  that  the  inside 
spikes  affoi*d  proportionately  little  resistance,  and  that  they 
represent  the  weakest  points  of  the  structure.  In  fact,  the 
fastened  and  loaded  rails  showed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  displacing  power,  displacements  which  were  certainly 
not  less  than  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  structure  in 
which  the  inside  spikes  had  been  loosened. 

Nothing  now  remained  connected  with  this  part  of  Baron 
von  Weber's  investigations  but  to  collect  facts  snowing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rails  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  structure. 

706.  The  deductions  made  by  him  from  the  experiments 
relating  to  the  question  (A),  ^^Whdt  force  is  required  to 
overcome  the  totdX  resistance  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction 
between  the  rails  and  wheels  f^^  are  as  loUows : — 

1.  That  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to  lateral  forces  is 
considerably  increased  through  the  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  rails,  this  friction  causing  the  axle  to  form  a  kind 
of  tie  between  the  two  rails. 

2.  That  if  the  load  upon  the  rail  is  more  than  9,075  lbs. 
per  wheel  or  vehicle,  tne  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to 
canting  due  to  the  friction  just  mentioned  is  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  spiking  of  the  rails  in  the  ordinary  way  to  fir 
sleepers. 

3.  That  the  resistance  of  the  rails  to  lateral  displacement 
on  the  sleepers  is  increased  by  the  load  on  the  rails  in  the 
proportion  of  0.33  of  that  loaa ;  whence,  in  the  case  of  rails 
carrying  the  load  of  6,806  lbs.  per  wheel,  the  resistance  of  the 
rails  to  lateral  displacement  on  the  sleepers  due  to  the  load, 
is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

4.  That  if  the  load  be  more  than  9,075  lbs.  per  wheel,  the 
frictional  resistances  cause  the  rails  to  be  supported  at  top 
and  bottom  against  both  canting  and  lateral  displacement, 
and  the  support  thus  afforded  is  more  effective  than  that  due 
to  the  ordinary  spiking. 

5.  That  the  forces  tending  to  produce  canting  and  lateral 
displacement  due  to  the  horizontal  oscillations  or  the  rolling 
stock,  can  only  be  resisted  (at  least  in  most  cases)  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  spikes,  the  friction  between  the  wheels 
and  rails,  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  sleepers. 

6.  That  if,  therefore,  the  load  npon  one  point  of  tne  struc- 
ture be  partially  or  entirely  removed  by  uie  undue  vertical 
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oscillation  of  a  vehicle,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  lateral 
oscillation  of  the  vehicle  takes  place,  the  stability  of  the 
structure  against  the  pressure  due  to  this  lateral  oscillation 
depends  solely  upon  tne  insuflScient  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes,  and  the  lateral  distortion  and  displacement  are  the  un- 
avoidable consequences.  This  last  deduction  is,  as  Baron 
von  Weber  justly  considers,  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and,  in  fact,  the  experimental  researches  upon  which  it  is 
founded  may  be  saia  to  prove  the  cause  which  leads  to  the 
serpentine  displacements  of  the  rails  but  too  frequently  met 
witn  on  straight  portions  of  a  line  of  railway,  particularly  if 
the  line  is  one  or  light  construction,  or  is  traversed  by  loco- 
motives having  considerable  overhang  at  the  leading  and 
trailing  ends.  If  such  a  portion  of  a  line  contains  a  sleeper 
badly  oedded,  which  sinks  uniformly  throughout  its  entire 
length  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  load,  me  vehicle  pass- 
ing over  it  will  make  but  a  heavy  vertical  oscillation,  having 
no  influence  upon  the  lateral  resisting  power,  of  the  structure. 
But  if  the  sleeper  sinks  under  one  rail  more  deeply  than  un- 
der the  other,  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicle  will  be  at  once 
horizontal  and  vertical,  and  the  load  will  be  removed  more  or 
less,  first  from  the  trailing  and  then  from  the  leading  axle, 
thus  causing  the  lateral  pressure  due  to  the  horizontal  oscilla- 
tions to  be  exerted  through  the  tires  of  the  wheels  with  full 
power  against  the  rails. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  point  of 
the  unloaded,  or  partially  unloaded,  structure  should  be  dis- 
placed laterally ;  but  this  displacement  having  once  occurred, 
the  oscillations  of  the  passing  vehicles  become  so  consider- 
able, both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  that  the  dis- 
placement of  the  rail  is  soon  repeated,  and  onlv  favorable 
circumstances,  such  as  coincidence  of  the  oscillations,  can 
then  produce  a  uniform  motion  of  the  vehicles.  The  dis- 
placements just  referred  to  are  considered  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  be  most  dangerous,  both  for  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  and  the  passage  of  the  trains,  because  their  original 
causes  can  only  be  discovered  with  great  diflSculty,  even 
when  the  permanent  way  is  most  carefully  maintained. 

767.  Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  experiments  we  have  already  described,  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  of  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  sta- 
bility of  permanent  way-structures  can  only  be  finally  an- 
swered by  ascertaining  tne  amount  of  the  momentary  deflec- 
tions and  displacements  of  the  rails  which  actually  occur  when 
a  line  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  passing  trains,  tut  which 
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disappear  oither  entirely,  or  almoet  entirely,  after  the  action 
which  cauBCB  them  ceaeee,  and  which  are  thus,  under  ordinary 
circumstanceB,  likely  to  escape  observation. 

The  momentary  deflections  and  displacements  jnst  referred 
to  may  be-  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  ap- 
parently disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  load,  and  those 
which  "disappear  absolutely.  To  the  first  class  belong  those 
deflections   and  displacements   which,  although  causing  a 

greater  or  less  loosening  of  the  structure,  are  yet  within  the 
mits  of  elasticity  of  the  rails,  so  that  the  latter,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train,  retnm  to  their  normal  positions,  and  there 
are  only  left  to  make  the  movements  which  have  taken  place, 
the  small  lateral  displacements  of  the  spikes,  or  small  impres^ 
sions  of  the  sleepers  by  the  bases  of  the  rails.  Such  marks  of 
displacements  are  likely  to  escape  any  but  very  careful  in- 
spection ;  yet,  taken  altc^ther,  Qiey  may  allow  to  the  rails 
an  amount  of  play  or^lioerty  to  cant  which  may  produce 
dangerous  results^  The  second  class  of  momentary  displace- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  those  which  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  permanent  way-structure 
as  a  whole,  all  the  parts  returning  to  their  normal  positions  on 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Such  momen- 
tary alterations  as  these  in  the  positions  of  the  rails  occur  less 
frequently  than  those  of  the  former  class,  but  they  may  never- 
theless become  dangerous  under  certain  circumstances  which 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber, 
from  the  results  of  the  various  series  of  experiments  recorded 
by  us  in  the  preceding  articles  of  the  present  series.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  £aron  that  the  tendency  of  advanced  rail- 
way practice  is  to  abandon  the  ordinary  system  of  iron  or 
steel  rails  fixed  on  wooden  sleepers  for  the  use  of  permanent 
way-structures  formed  of  iron  alone,  and  he  considers  that 
ultimately  lines  of  rails  will  be  constructed  as  continuous  gir- 
ders, strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  actions  of  the  rolling 
stock,  and  resisting  directly  upon  properly  prepared  ground, 
without  the  intervention  of  intermediate  memoers  or  perish- 
able materials.  "  Looking  back,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  experi- 
mental researches,  we  are  struck  by  an  extraordinary  fact,  the 
remarkable  character  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance tliat  it  has  been  little  known  and  still  less  taken  into 
consideration.  This  fact  is  that  heavy  trains  and  powerful 
engines  have  already  ran  longer  than  the  age  of  the  present 
generation  upon  lines  or  structures,  the  flexibility  of  which  is 
BO  great  that  every  wheel  leaves  its  impression,  and  every  os- 
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cillatloD  produces  a  diBplacement ;  and  of  which  the  stability 
— as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  resisting  power  of  its  mechan- 
ical parts — is  so  small  m  proportion  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  almost  any  one  of  these 
influences  would  destroy  the  structure  if  it  were  not  that  the 
very  load  itself  increased  the  stability  through  the  agency  of 
the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  nub.    It  would  be 

Suite  unworthy  of  engineers  and  engineering  science  to  reply 
lat  as  the  traffic  has  for  a  long  period  been  satisfactorily  car- 
ried on  lines  possessing  such  ^xibility,  that,  therefore,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whence  the  stability  comes,  so  long  as  it  is  there 
when  required.  We  might  as  well  state  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  certain  powder-mm  is  free  from  danger,  because  ezplo- 
sions  have  occurred  but  rarely  during  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years." 

763.  Deductions  of  Baron  von  Weber  from  tabulated 
results.  Baron  von  Weber  makes  a  series  of  deductions  which 
are  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  both  locomotive  superin- 
tendents and  engineers  in  charge  of  permanent  way.  These 
deductions  are  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  That,  as  is  well  known,  siz-wheelcd  locomotives,  when 
running,  oscillate  round  their  central  azle,  a  dipping  or 
plunging  motion  taking  place  towards  the  leading  and  trail- 
ing end  alternately.  Thus  die  loads  upon  the  leading  and 
trailing  springs  vary  according  to  the  oscillations,  and  conse- 
quently the  pressures  exerted  by  the  leading  and  trailing 
wheels  upon  the  rails  vary  also. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  engines  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made  the  greatest  load  imposed  in  this  manner  upon  the 
springs  exceeded  the  normal  loiEwi  by  103  per  cent,  (the  in- 
crease of  load  being  from  70  to  160  centners  per  wheel)  in 
the  case  of  the  leaoing  springs,  and  by  74  per  cent,  (the  in- 
crease being  from  115  to  200  centners  per  wheel)  in  tiie  case 
of  the  trailing  springs. 

3.  That  the  maximum  loads  just  mentioned  are  much 

Skater  than  that  laid  down  by  the  rules  acknowledged  by 
erman  railways,  namely,  a  maximum  of  130  centners  per 
wheel.  Thus  in  determining  the  strength  of  permanent  way- 
structures  this  great  inci*ease  of  the  pressure  sometimes  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  That  the  load  upon  the  springs  is  sometimes  reduced 
during  the  running  oi  the  engine  to  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
normal  load  (the  reduction  being  from  72  to  6  centners)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  to  26  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load  (from  114  to  30  centners)  in  the  case  of  the 
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trailing  springs.  The  decrease,  or  even  sometimes  the  almost 
entire  removal  of  the  load  from  the  leading  springs  is  sur- 
prising. The  experiments,  of  which  an  account  has  just  been 
given,  prove  that  the  permanent  way  is  momentarily  sub- 
jected to  far  greater  loads  than  it  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
carry,  and  further  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  relieved 
of  its  load  as  above  stated.  It  appears  also  certain  that  there 
exist  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  vehicles  produced  at  first 
by  partially  vertical  oscillations,  and  there  thus  exists  the 

{greatest  probability  of  the  coincidence  of  such  a  relief  from 
oad  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  with  a  horizontal  oscillation 
towards  the  rail  from  which  the  load  has  just  been  removed, 
the  result  being  a  displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  as, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  opposition  oflFered  by 
the  latter  is  but  that  due  to  its  mechanical  structure.  The 
experiments  on  the  stability  of  permanent  way  already  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  investigations  of  the  variations  of 
load  on  the  wheels  of  the  engines,  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  causes  of  many  cases  of  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  displacement  of  the  structure  previously  considered 
inexplicable. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
loads  resting  at  different  times  on  the  same  spring  varies  by 
more  than  double  the  normal  load  in  the  case  of  U\e  leading 
wheels  ;  but  seldom  by  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  that  load 
in  the  case  of  the  trailing  wheels,  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates that  the  real  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  masses  forming 
the  engine  is  situated  between  the  driving  and  trailing  axle, 
and  not  over  the  former. 

6.  That  the  extreme  amounts  of  variation  in  the  loads  on 
the  leading  and  trailing  springs  were  found  to  occur  in  an 
engine  the  construction  or  which  would  have  least  justified 
the  expectation  of  their  taking  place.  This  engine  was  the 
"  Prometheus,"  in  which  the  wheel  base  differed  very  little 
from  the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  in  which  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  load  was  removed  from  the  leading  wheel,  while 
that  on  the  trailing  wheels  was  reduced  to  77  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load.  This  fact  points  strongly  to  the  danger  often 
attendant  upon  placing  a  great  load  upon  the  driving  axle, 
if  the  latter  is  situated  under  the  centre  of  the  engine. 

769.  Sleepers.  The  preservation  of  sleepers  by  chemical 
processes  is  always  the  subject  of  experiment  on  one  or  another 
of  our  railways.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  general  in 
this  country,  because  the  mashing  of  the  rail  into  tne  sleeper 
usually  destroys  it  in  advance  of  decay.     In  England,  the 
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bearing  of  the  chains  used  with  the  donble-headed  rail  on 
every  Seeper  are  so  extended,  that  the  mechanical  injury  of 
the  wood  18  quite  smalL  Prevention  against  decay — usually 
immersion  in  coal-tar — is  therefore  generally  practised.  The 
insufficient  bearing  oflfered  by  sleepers  to  the  rails  is  thus, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  cause  of  their  rapid  destruction. 
It  is  stated  that  placing  the  sleepers  closer  than,  say  two  feet 
apart  between  centres,  would  prevent  the  convenient  tamping 
of  the  ballast.  It  is  objected  to  the  longitudinal  sleeper,  that  the 
rail  lying  parallel  with  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  mashes  into  it 
more  easily  than  into  the  cross-sleeper.  These  objections  to 
insufficient  bearing  are  not  inherent  in  either  system,  but  arise 
from  improper  construction.  Thoroughly  good  ballast  would 
not  require  continual  tamping.  It  is  even  proposed  by  some 
of  our  most  experienced  engineers  to  cover  the  ballast  with 
a  coating  of  coal-tar  and  gravel,  to  absolutely  exclude  water, 
and  thus  prevent  not  only  decay,  but  washing,  freezing,  heav- 
ing, settling — ^all  destroymg  elements  but  vibration  and  wfear. 
In  this  case  the  timber  bearings  under  the  rails  should  be 
almost  continuous,  to  prevent  wear  both  on  the  ballast  and 
on  the  rail.  The  masning  of  rails  into  timbers,  either  longi- 
tudinals or  cross-sleepers,  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  stolf- 
ness  in  the  rails  themselves.  The  low  (\  rails  on  the  Great 
Western  of  England  are  the  most  notable  examples  of  this 
kind  of  failure.  If  the  iron  wasted  in  the  tliick  stem  and 
pear-head  of  our  worst  shaped  rails  were  put  into  the  height 
of  stem,  their  resistance  to  deflection  would  be  doubled,  Siis 
resistance  being  as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  engineers,  that  the 
longitudinal  system  will  become  standard.  It  offers  twice  to 
three  times  as  much  bearing  for  the  rail  as  the  cross-sleeper 
system.  The  whole  strength  of  a  longitudinal  is  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  rail,  considered  as  a  beam  to  carry  the  load. 
The  strength  of  the  cross- sleeper  in  this  direction  is  wholly 
wasted.  The  longitudinal  is  almost  certain  to  prevent  the 
displacement  of  a  broken  rail.  This  system  has  never  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  high,  stifif  rail.  It  requires  bet- 
ter ballast,  and  more  thorough  adjustment  than  the  other 
system.  Independent  points  of  support,  like  the  isolated 
ends  of  cross-sleepers,  that  can  be  blocked  up  or  let  down  at 
pleasure,  vrithout  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  superstructure, 
are  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  bad  ballasting  and 
imperfect  drainage.  But  they  are  unsuited  to  any  system  of 
homogeneous,  continuous,  and  permanent  way. 

Iron  sleepers  are  coming  into  use  in  countries  where  tim- 
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ber  is  rerj  coetly  and  nnsnitable,  and  are  the  subjectB  of 
rarious  experiments  in  England. 

The  great  defect  of  all  imperishable  sleepers,  whether  stone 
or  iron,  has  been  want  of  elasticity.  An  anvil  under  a  rail, 
and  especially  under  a  joint,  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  an 
insufficient  support. 

T70.  Rail-Joints.  The  selection  of  joint  fastenings  for 
the  ends  of  rails  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
rail  required,  and  hence  upon  the  traffic.  After  twenty  years 
of  competitive  trial  with  every  variety  of  fastening,  the  sim- 
ple "fish -joint" — ^an  iron  splice  on  each  side  of  the  rail — ^has 
become  standard  in  Europe,  and  is  gaining  ground  here.  It 
is  the  lightest  and  strongest  fastening  that  can  be  applied, 
when  rails  are  high,  and  properly  shaped  to  receive  it.  The 
old  difficulty  of  nuts  jarrmg  loose  has  been  overcome  by  the 
use  of  elastic  washers.  Fishing  a  pear-headed  rail,  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  high,  would  be  perfectly  useless.  For 
light  rails,  and  for  steel  rails  (to  save  weakening  them  by 
punching),  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fish-joint,  the  new 
Reeves'  fastening — a  light  clamp  upon  the  contiguous  flanges 
of  two  rails — is  coming  largely  into  use.  The  mere  chair  or 
seating  for  the  ends  of  rails  is  no  longer  considered  safe  nor 
econd^nical  for  lines  of  heav^  traffic.  Althouffh  there  is 
room  for  farther  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  tnat  the  de- 
mand for  a  good  rail-joint  has  not  been  met. 

T7L  Steel  Rails — The  Results.  Bessemer  steel  rails 
have  been  in  regular  and  extensive  use  abroad  over  ten  years. 
For  several  years  large  trial-lots  have  been  laid  on  various 
American  roads  having  heavy  traffic. 

T72.  The  Wear  of  Steel  Rails.  As  no  steel  rails  are  re- 
ported to  have  worn  out  on  our  roads,  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  steel  and  iron  cannot  be  absolutely  determined. 

A  great  number  of  instances  of  the  comparative  wear  of 
steel  were  cited.  In  one  case  twenty-three  iron  rails  had  been 
worn  out,  where  a  steel  rail,  laid  end  to  end  with  the  iron, 
was  not  yet  worn  down.  In  other  cases  the  wear  was  seven- 
teen to  one.  It  is  conceded  that  any  steel  rail  will  outlast 
six  iron  rails.  In  fact,  the  remarkable  wearing  qualities  of 
steel  rails  have  never  been  doubted  or  questioned. 

T73.  Breakage  of  Steel  Rails.  Some  steel  rails  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  manufacture  have  broken  in 
service.  In  several  cases  tlie  cause  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  direct  analysis  of  the  broken  rail.  The  cause  was  phos- 
phorus. In  some  other  cases,  where  analyses  were  not  made, 
the   general  character  of  the   iron  used  has   been   ascer- 
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,  and  the  trouble  hae  beeu  itnf erred  to  be  phbspbonifiy 
or,  in  Bome  eases,  an  excess  of  silicoB.  It  is  well  known  to 
steel  makers  that  a  yery  minute  proportion  of  phosphoma 
(abore  0.2  per  cent.)  will  make  iJeseemer  steel  brittle.  In 
other  cases  rails  hare  broken  at  the  mark  of  the  '^  gag,"  or 
instmment  for  straightening  the  rail  cold.  The  rails  had  not- 
been  properly  hot-straightened,  or  were  finished  at  too  low' 
a  heat  More  rails  have  broken  through  punched  fish-bolt 
holes,  and  at  punched  nicks  in  the  fiati^,  uian  at  any  other* 
places.  Experiments  prove  that  punching  a  hole  in  a  steel 
rail  which  is  sofficientlj  hard  to  wear  well,  weakens  it 

In  the  absence  of  fnrther  official  information,  it  is  fair  tO' 
assume  that  the  breakage  of  steel  rails  is  only  a  small  per^ 
oenta^  of  the  breakage  of  iron  rails.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
<A  daily  occurrence,  and  is  rarely  considered  by  the  public, 
except  when  lives  are  lost  and  not  always  by  railway  man- 
agerTwhen  thej  make  oontmets. 

T74.  Testa  and  ImpTOvemeiita.  The  punching  of  ateel 
rails  has  been  abandoned.  Seyeral  kinds  of  power  and  hand 
drilling  machines  haye  been  introduced,  that  do  the  work 
rapidly  and  well.  The  loss  from  the  neutral  axis  of  a  rail, 
or  the  little  material  necessary  to  let  a  bolt  through,  cannot 
sensibly  weaken  it  To  preyent  the  rails  from  creeping,  the 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  pins  them  to  several 
sleepers  by  means  of  \  inch  holes  drilled  in  the  flange. 
There  are  also  other  and  better  devices  for  preventing  end 
movement,  which  do  not  weaken  the  rail  at  all.  The  grand 
advantage  of  steel,  for  service  under  concussion  and  wear,  is 
its  homogeneity.  Ilavinfi^  been  cast  from  a  liquid  state,  it  is 
sound  and  unitorm,  and  &ee  from  the  laminations  and  layers 
of  cinder  and  numerous  welds  which  characterize  wrought 
iron,  especially  the  low  grades  of  wrought  iron  usually  put 
into  rails. 

T75.  Improved  Traction  upon  Steel  Ralls.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  railway  managers  to  consider  only 
the  increased  durability  of  steel.  A  less  striking,  but  per- 
haps equally  important  adyantage  is,  that  it  has  double  the 
strength  and  more  than  double  the  stiffness  of  iron. 

The  great  and  constant  resistance  to  traction,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  track,  wheels,  and  running  gear,  due  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  rails  between  the  sleepers  and  the  perpetual  series  of 
resulting  concussions,  may  be  much  reduced,  or  practically 
ayoided,  by  the  use  of  rails  of  twice  the  ordinary  stiffness ; 
in  such  a  case,  however,  reasonably  good  ballasting  and 
sleepers  would  be  essential.  When  a  whole  series  of  sleep- 
80 
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en  Binks  bodily  into  the  mud,  the  oonsideration  of  deflection 
between  the  eleepers  is  a  premature  refinement  If  the 
weight  of  steel  rails  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  these  advantages  of  cheaper  traction  and  mainte- 
nance will  not,  of  course,  be  realized.  The  best  practice,  here 
and  abroad,  is  to  use  the  same  weight  for  steel  as  had  been 
formerly  employed  for  iron. 

77B.  Dteel-headed  Rails.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country,  to  produce 
a  good  steel-headed  rail,  and  not  without  success,  fuddled 
steel  heads  have  all  the  structural  defects  of  wrought  iron, 
as  they  are  not  formed  from  a  cast,  and  hence  homogeneous 
mass,  but  are  made  by  the  wrought-iron  process,  and  are,  in 
&ct,a  "high"  steely  wrought  iron.  They  are,  however,  a 
ffreat  improvement  upon  ordinary  iron,  although  probably 
fittle  cheaper  than  cast^teel  heads.  Boiling  a  plain  cast-steel 
slab  upon  an  iron  pile  has  not  proved  successful.  The  weld 
cannot  be  perfected  on  so  laige  a  scale,  and  the  steel  peels 
o£F  under  the  action  of  car  wheels.  Forming  the  steel  slab 
with  grooves,  into  which  the  iron  would  dovetail  when  the 
pile  was  rolled  into  a  rail,  has  been  quite  sucoessfuL 
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CANALS. 


777.  CcmdU  are  artificial  channels  for  water,  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  inland  navigation ;  for  the  supply  oi  cities  with 
water ;  for  draining ;  for  irrigation,  &c.,  &c. 

T78.  Ncmgahle  canals  are  divided  into  two  classes:  Ist 
Canals  which  are  on  the  same  level  throughout  their  entire 
length,  as  those  which  are  found  in  low  level  countries. 
2d.  Canals  which  connect  two  points  of  different  levels,  which 
lie  either  in  the  Bame  valley,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing 
ridge.  This  class  is  found  in  broken  countries,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  into  several 
level  portions,  the  communication  between  which  is  effected 
by  some  artificial  means.  When  the  points  to  be  connected 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing  ridge,  the  highest  reach, 
which  crosses  the  ridge,  is  termed  the  avmimit  level. 

779.  1st  Class.  The  surveying  and  laying  out  a  canal  in  a 
level  country,  are  operations  of  such  extreme  simplicity  as  to 
reouire  no  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

The  cross  section  of  this  class  (Fig.  236)  presents  usually  a  - 
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A,  water-way. 

B,  tow-pathfl. 
O,  berms. 

n,  ilde-ilndiia 

B,  poddUng  of  olay  or  Mad. 

watBfMJoay^  or  channel  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  with  an  embank- 
ment on  each  side,  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  formed  of  the  excavation  for  the  water-way. 
The  level,  or  surface  of  the  water,  is  usually  above  the  natural 
surface,  sufficient  thickness  being  given  to  the  embankments 
to  prevent  the  filtration  of  the  water  through  them,  and  to  re- 
sist its  pressure.  This  arrangement  has  in  its  favor  the  advan- 
tage of  economy  in  the  labor  of  excavating  and  embanking. 
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UDce  the  croes  eection  of  the  cutting  may  be  bo  calculated  as 
to  furnish  the  necessary  earth  for  the  embankment ;  but  it 
exposes  the  surrounding  country  to  injury,  from  accidents 
happening  to  the  embankments. 

Tlie  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  cross  section 
may  be  generally  stated  as  follows ;  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  each  particular  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  width  of  the  water-way,  at  bottom,  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  width  of  the  boats  used  in  navigating  the  canal ;  so 
that  two  boats,  in  passing  each  other,  may,  by  sheering  to- 
wards the  sides,  avoid  being  brought  into  contact 

The  depth  of  the  water-way  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  greater  than  the  draft  of  the  boat,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  particularly  if  there  are  water-plants 
growing  on  the  bottom. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  water-way,  in  compact  soils,  should 
receive  a  base  at  least  once-and-a-half  the  altitude,  and  pro- 
portionally more  as  the  soil  is  less  compact. 

The  thickness  of  the  embankments,  at  top,  is  seldom  r^n- 
lated  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  them,  as  this,  in 
most  cases,  is  inconsiderable,  but  to  prevent  filtration,  which, 
were  it  to  take  place,  would  soon  cause  their  destruction.  A 
thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  at  top,  with  the  additional 
thickness  given  by  the  side  slopes  at  the  water  surface,  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  amply  sufiicient  to  prevent  filtrations.  A 
pathway  for  the  horses  attached  to  the  boats,  termed  a  totth 
'pathj  which  is  made  on  one  of  the  embankmetits,  and  a  foot- 
path on  the  other,  which  should  be  wide  enough  to  serve  as 
an  occasional  tow-path,  give  a  superabundance  of  strength  to 
the  embankments. 

The  tow-path  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease ;  and  the  foot- 
path at  least  six  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  surfaces  of 
these  paths,  above  the  water  surface,  ^ould  not  be  less  than 
two  feet,  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the  ripple ;  nor  greater  than 
four  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  facility  of  the  draft  of  the  horses 
in  towing.  The  surface  of  the  tow-path  should  incline  slightly 
outward,  both  to  convev  off  the  suirace  water  iii  wet  weather, 
and  to  give  a  firmer,  footing  to  the  horses,  which  naturally 
draw  from  the  canal. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  embankment  vary  with  the  charaicter 
of  the  soil :  towaixls  the  water-way  they  should  seldom  be  less 
than  two  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  from  it,  they  may,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  be  less.  The  interior  slope  is  usimlly  not 
carried  up  unbroken  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  but  a  horir 
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sontal  space,  termed  a  hench^  or  herm^  aboirt  one  or  two  feet 
'wide,  is  left,  about  one  foot  above  the  water  surface,  between 
the  side  slope  of  the  water-way  and  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment above  the  berm.  This  space  serves  to  protect  the  upper 
part  of  the  interior  side  slope,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  planted 
with  such  shrubbery  as  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  aquatic 
localities,  to  protect  more  efficaciously  the  banks  by  the  sup- 
port which  its  roots  give  to  the  soil.  The  side  slopes  are 
better  protected  by  a  rev4tement  of  dry  stone.  Aquatic  plants 
of  the  bulrush  kind  have  been  usee,  witii  success,  for  the 
same  purpose ;  being  planted  on  the  bottom,  at  the  foot  of 
the  side  slope,  they  serve  to  break  the  ripple,  and  preserve 
the  dopes  from  its  effects. 

The  earth  of  which  the  embankments  are  formed  should  be 
-of  a  TOod  binding  character,  and  perfectly  free  from  vegetable 
mould,  and  all  vegetable  matter,  as  the  roots  of  plants,  &c. 
In  forming  the  embankments,  the  vegetable  mould  should  be 
carefully  r^ioved  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  rest ; 
and  they  should  be  carried  up  in  uniform  layers,  from  nine 
t©  twelve  inches  thick,  and  be  well  rammed.  If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earth,  of  which  the  embankments  are  formed,  is 
such  as  not  to  present  entire  security  against  filtration,  a  pud- 
dling of  clay,  or  fine  sand,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  may  be 
laid  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  penetrating  a  foot  below  the 
natural  surface.  Sand  is  useful  in  preventing  filtration  caused 
by  the  holes  made  in  the  embankments  near  the  water  sur- 
face by  insects,  moles,  rats,  &c. 

Side  drains  must  be  made,  on  each  side,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  embankments,  to  prevent  tlie  surface  water  of  the  natural 
surface  from  injuring  the  embankments. 

180.  2d  Class.  This  class  will  admit  of  two  subdivisions : 
1st  Canals  which  lie  throughout  in  the  same  valley ;  2d. 
CiEinals  with  a  summit  level. 

•  Location.  In  laying  out  canals,  belonging  to  the  first  sub^ 
division,  the  engineer  must  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  tii^e 
relative  e^opense  of  construction  on  tlie  two  sides  of  the  valley ; 
which  will  depend  on  tlie  quantity  of  cutting  and  filling,  the 
masonry  for  the  culverts,  arc,  and  die  nature  of  the  soil  as 
adapted  to  holding  water.  All  other  thii^  being  equal,  the 
side  on  which  the  fewest  secondai^  water-courses  are  found 
will,  g^oerally  speaking,  offer  the  greatest  advantage  as  to 
expense,  but  it  may  happen  that  tiie  secondary  water-courses 
will  be  required  to  feed  the  canal  with  water,  in  which  case 
it  win  be  necessary  to  lay  out  the  line  on  the  side  where  they 
are  found  most  convenient,  and  in  most  abundance. 
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18L  Cross  seotUm.  The  side  formations  of  ezeaTations 
End  embankments  require  peculiar  care,  particalarly  the  lat- 
ter, as  any  <jrevice8,  when  they  are  firet  formed,  ca  wnich  may 
take  place  by  settling,  might  prove  destructive  to  the  work. 
In  most  cases,  a  stratum  of  good  binding  earth,  lining  the 
water-way  throughout  to  the  thickness  of  about  four  feet,  if 
compactly  rammed,  will  be  found  to  ofEer  sufficient  securi^, 
if  the  Bubstmcture  is  of  a  firm  character,  and  not  liable  to 
settle.  Fine  sand  has  been  applied  with  success  to  stop  the 
leakage  in  canals.  The  sand  for  this  porpoee  is  sprinkled,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
gradually  fills  up  the  outlets  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
canal  But  neimer  this  nor  paddling  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  all  cases,  particalarly  where  the  sabBtructura  is  formed 
of  fragments  of  rocks  ofFering  laige  crevices  to  filtraticms,  or 
is  of  a  marly  natore.  In  Bn<£  cases  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  line  the  water-way  throughout  with  stone,  laid  in  hy- 
draolic  mortar.    A  lining  .of  this  cliaracter  (Fig.  237),  both 
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at  the  bottom  and  sides,  formed  of  fiat  stones,  about  four  in- 
dies  thick,  laid  on  a  bed  of  hydraulic  mortar,  one  inch  thick, 
and  covered  by  a  similar  coat  of  morter,  making  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  lining  six  inches,  has  been  found  to  answer 
all  the  required  purposes.  This  lining  should  be  covered,  both 
at  bottom  and  on  the  sides,  by  a  layer  of  good  eartli,  at  least 
three  feet  thick,  to  protect  it  from  the  uiock  of  the  boats, 
striking  either  of  those  parts. 

The  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  tow-paths  in  deep  cnt- 
ting  (Fig.  238)  should  be  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  in 
canals  oi  the  first  class ;  but  when  the  cuttings  are  of  cound- 
erable  depth,  it  has  been  recommended  to  reduce  both  to  the 
dimensions  strictly  necessai^  for  the  passage  of  a  single  boat 
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By  this  reduction  there  would  be  Bome  economy  in  the  exca- 
vations ;  but  this  advantage  would,  generally,  be  of  too  tri- 
lling a  character  to  be  placed  as  an  offset  to  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  to  the  navigation,  particularly  where  an  active 
trade  was  to  be  Carried  on. 

782.  Summit  level.  As  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
summit  level  of  a  canal  must  be  collected  from  the  ground 
that  lies  above  it,  the  position  selected  for  the  summit  level 
should  be  at  the  lowest  point  practicable  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  canal.  In  selecting  this 
point,  and  the  direction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  the 
engiiiiler  will  be  guided  by  the  considerations  with  regard  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  which  have  alreac^  been 
dwelt  upon. 

783.  Supply  of  water.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
for  canals  with  a  summit  level,  maj  be  oivided  into  two  por- 
tions. Ist.  That  which  is  required  for  the  summit  level,  and 
those  levels  which  draw  from  it  their  supply.  2d:  That 
which  is  wanted  for  the  levels  below  those,  and  which  is  fur- 
nished from  other  sources. 

The  supply  of  the  first  portion,  which  must  be  collected  at 
the  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  several  elements :  IsL 
The  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level,  and  the  levels 
whicn  draw  their  supply  from  it.  2d.  the  quantity  required 
to  supply  losses,  arising  from  accidents ;  as  breaches  m  the 
banks,  and  the  emptying  of  the  levels  for  repairs.  3d.  The 
supplies  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation,  from  leakage 
through  the  soil,  and  through  the  lock  gates.  4th.  The  quan- 
tity required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  arising  irom 
the  passage  of  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  founded  on  accurate  observa- 
tions, no  precise  amount  can  be  assigned  to  these  various  ele- 
ments which  will  serve  the  engineer  as  data  for  rigorous  cal- 
culation. 

The  quantity  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  fill  the  summit 
level  and  its  dependent  levels,  will  depend  on  their  size,  an 


element  which  can  be  readily  calculated;  and  npon  the  qnan- 
titv  which  wonld  Boak  into  the  Boil,  which  is  an  element  of  a 
very  indeterminate  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  the  different  levels. 

The  supplies  for  accidental  losses  are  of  a  still  less  deter- 
minate character. 

To  calculate  the  supply  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation, 
correct  observations  must  be  made  on  the  yearly  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  tlie  quantity  of  rain  tliat  falls  on  the  sur- 
f&c&;  as  the  loss  to  be  supplied  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  leaka^  through  the  soil,  it  will  depend 
on  the  greater  or  less  capacity  which  the  soil  has  for  holding 
water.  This  element  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  but  also  with  the  shorter  or  longer  time  that  the  canal 
may  have  been  in  use;  it  having  been  found  to  decrease  with 
time,  and  to  be,  comparatively,  out  trifling  in  old  canals.  In 
ordinary  soils  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  inches  in 
depth  every  twenty-iour  hours,  for  some  time  after  the  canal 
is  tirst  opened,  l^he  leakage  through  the  gates  will  depend 
on  the  workmanship  of  these  parts.  From  experiments  by 
Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  Ckes(y>eake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  leakage 
through  the  locks  at  the  summit  level,  which  are  100  feet 
long,  15  feet  vdde,  and  have  a  lift  of  8  feet,  amounts  to 
twelve  locks  full  daily,  or  about  62  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  monthly  loss  upon  the  same  canal,  from  evaporation  and 
filtration,  is  about  twice  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
it  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  on  the  £rie 
canal,  the  total  loss,  from  evaporation,  filtration,  and  leak^e 
through  the  gates,  is  about  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  ^r 
each  mile. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  expended  for  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  navigation,  in  passing  the  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  two  distinct  cases  require  examination :  1st  Where 
there  is  but  one  lock  between  two  levels,  or  in  other  word& 
when  the  locks  are  isolated.  2d.  When  there  are  several 
contiguous  locks,  or  as  it  is  termed,  ^^fiigld  of  locks  between 
two  levels. 

784.  A  look  is  a  small  basin  just  large  .^lough  to  receive 
a  boat,  in  which  the  water  is  usually  confined  on  the  sides  by 
two  upright  walls  of  masonry,  ana  at  the  ends  by  two  gates^ 
whioh  open  and  shut,  both  lor  the  purpose  of  allowing  th^ 
boat  to  pass,  and  to  cut  off  tlie  water  of  the  upper  level  from 
the  lower,  as  well  as  from  the  lock  while  the  boat  is  in  it  To 
pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  the  other^from  the  lower  to  the 
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upper  end,  for  example— the  lower  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
boat  having  entered  the  lock  they  are  shut,  and  water  is  drawn 
from  the  upper  level,  by  means  of  valves,  to  fill  the  lock  and 
raise  the  boiftt ;  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the  upper  gatea 
are  opened,  and  the  boat  is  passed  out.  To  descena  from  tJie 
upper  level,  the  lock  is  first  filled ;  the  upper  gates  are  then 
opened,  and  the  boat  passed  in ;  these  gates  are  next  shut,  and 
the  water  ia  drawn  from  the  lock  by  valves,  until  the  boat  is 
lowered  to  the  lower  level,  when  the  lower  gates  are  opened 
and  the  boat  is  passed  out 

In  the  two  operations  just  described,  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  passage  of  a  boat,  up  or  down,  a  quantity  of  water  must 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  to  a  height 
which  is  equal  to  the  omerence  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  two ;  this  height  is  termed  the  lift  of  the 
lock,  and  the  volume  of  water  required  to  pass  a  boat  up  or 
down  is  termed  the  prism  of  UfL  xhe  calculation,  there£>rey 
for  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  navi- 
gation, will  be  simply  that  of  the  number  of  prisms  of  lift 
which  each  boat  will  draw  from  the  summit  level  in  passing 
up  or  down. 

785.  In  calculating  the  expenditure  for  locks  in  flights,  a 
new  element,  termed  mQ  prism  of  draughty  must  be  taken  into 
account  This  prism  is  tne  quantity  of  water  required  to  float 
the  boat  in  the  lock  when  the  prism  of  lift  is  drawn  off :  and 
is  evidently  equal  in  depth  to  tne  water  in  the  canal,  unless  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  it  just  sufiicient  for  the 
draught  of  the  boat,  by  which  a  small  saving  of  water  might 
be  enected. 

786.  Locks  in  flights  may  be  considered  under  two  points 
of  view,  with  regam  to  the  expenditure  of  water :  the  flrst, 
where  both  the  prism  of  lift,  and  that  of  draught,  are  drawn 
off  for  the  passage  of  a  boat ;  or  second,  where  the  prisms  of 
draught  are  always  retained  in  the  locks.  The  expenditure, 
of  course,  will  be  different  for  the  two  cases. 

Great  refinements  in  the  calculation  of  such  cases  should 
not  be  made,  but  the  engineer  should  confine  himself  to  mak« 
ing  an  ample  allowance  for  the  most  unfavorable  cases,  both 
as  regards  the  order  of  passage  and  the  number  of  boats. 

787.  Feeders  and  Reservoirs.  Having  ascertained,  from 
the  preceding  considerations,  the-  probable  supply  which 
dionul  be  collected  at  the  summit  level,  the  engineer  will 
next  direct  his  attention  to  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be 
procured.  Theoretically  considered,  all  the  water  that  drains 
&om  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  summit  levels  and  above  it| 
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might  be  collected  for  its  supply ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  water  must  have  certain 
slopes,  and  that  these  slopes,  moreover,  will  regulate  the  sup- 
ply furnished  in  a  certain  time,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
in  making,  however,  the  survey  of  the  coimtry,  from  wnich 
the  water  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  summit  level,  all  the  ground 
above  it  should  be  examined,  leaving  the  determination  of  the 
slopes  for  after  considerations.  The  survey  for  this  object 
consists  in  making  an  accurate  delineation  of  all  the  water- 
courses above  the  summit  level,  and  in  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  can  be  furnished  by  each  in  a  given  time. 
This  survey,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
water  furnished  by  each  stream,  which  is  termed  the  gatcginffy 
should  be  made  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  minimum  supply. 

788.  The  usual  method  of  collecting  the  water  of  the 
sources,  and  conveying  it  to  the  summit  level,  is  by  feeders 
and  reservoirs.  The  feeder  is  a  canal  of  a  small  cross  section, 
which  is  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  suitable 
slope,  to  convey  the  water  either  into  the  reservoir,  or  direct 
to  the  summit  level.  The  dimensions  of  the  cross  section, 
and  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  feeder,  should  bear  certain 
relations  to  each  other,  in  order  that  it  shall  deliver  a  certain 
supply  in  a  given  time.  The  smaller  the  slope  given  to  the 
feeder,  the  lower  will  be  the  points  at  ^hich  it  will  intersect 
the  sources  of  supply,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  will  receive.  This  slope,  however, 
has  a  practical  limit,  which  is  laid  down  at  four  inches  in 
1,000  yards,  or  nine  thousand  base  to  one  altitude ;  and  the 
greatest  slope  should  not  exceed  that  which  would  give  the 
current  a  ^eater  mean  velocitv  than  thirteen  inches  per  sec- 
'  ond,  in  oraer  that  the  bed  of  tne  feeder  may  not  be  m jured. 
Feeders  are  furnished  like  ordinary  canals,  with  contrivances 
to  let  o£E  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  water  in  them,  in  cases 
of  heavy  rams,  or  for  making  repairs. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  water  collected  by  the  feed- 
ers is  delivered  at  the  reservoir ;  the  loss  from  various  causes 
being  much  greater  in  them  than  in  canals.  From  observa- 
tions made  on  some  of  the  feeders  of  canals  in  France,  which 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  it  appears  that  the  feeder 
of  the  Briare  canal  delivers  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  water 
it  gathers  from  its  sources  of  supply  ;  and  that  the  annual  loss 
of  the  two  feeders  of  the  Langvmoo  canal  amounts  to  100 
times  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  can  contain. 

788.  A  lieaervoir  is  a  large  pond,  or  body  of  water,  held  in 
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reserve  for  the  necefisary  enpply  of  the  snmmit  level.  A  reser- 
voir ifl  ufiually  formed  by  choosing  a  suitable  site  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  which  lies  above  the  sommit  level,  and 
erecting  a  dam  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  across  the  outlet  of 
the  valley,  or  at  some  more  suitable  point,  to  confine  the 
water  to  be  collected.  The  object  to  be  attained,  in  this  case, 
is  to  embody  the  greatest  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  smallest  evaporating  surf aoe^  at  the  smallest 
cost  for  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

It  is  generally  deemed  best  to  have  two  reservoirs  for  the 
supply,  one  to  contain  the  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
other,  which  is  termed  the  aistributing  reservoir,  to  regulate 
the  supply  to  the  summit  level.  If,  however,  the  summit 
level  IS  very  capacious,  it  may  be  used  as  the  distributing 
reservoir. 

The  proportion  between  the  Quantity  of  water  that  falls 
upon  a  given  isurf ace,  and  that  which  can  be  collected  from 
it  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir,  varies  considerablv  with  the 
latitude,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  natural  features  of 
the  locality.  The  drainage  is  greatest  in  high  latitudes,  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons ;  with  respect  to  the  natural 
features,  a  wooded  surrace  with  naiTow  and  deep  valleys  will 
yield  a  larger  amount  than  an  open  flat  country. 

But  few  observations  have  been  made  on  this  point  by  en- 
gineers. From  some  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  in  reference  to  the 
reservoirs  for  the  Ohenango  canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  appears  that  in  that  locality  about  two-fifths  of  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  may  be  collected  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir. 
The  proportion  usually  adopted  by  engineers  is  one-third. 

The  loss  of  water  from  the  reservoir  by  evaporation,  filtrsr 
tion,  and  other  causes,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the, 
soil,  and  the  exposure  of  the  water  surface.  From  observar 
tions  made  upon  some  of  the  old  reservoirs  in  England  and 
France,  it  appears  that  the  daily  loss  averages  about  half  an 
inch  in  depth. 

790.  The  dams  of  reservoirs  have  been  variously  oon- 
atructed:  in  some  cases  they  have  been  made  entirely  of 
earth  (Fig.  240);  in  others,  entirely  of  masonry;  and  in 
others,  of  earth  packed  in  between  several  parallel  stone 
walls.  It  is  now  thought  best  to  use  either  earth  or  masonry 
alone,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  com- 
parative expense  of  the  two  methods  being  carefully  con* 
«idered. 

Earthen  dams  should  be  made  with  extreme  care,  of  the 
J»eat  binding  earth,  well  &eed  from  everything  that  might 
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Tig.  S40— Bepreaents  the  sectloa  of  a  dam  vith  ttam  iHwtimtflnu  cnlTvrt^ 

A,  body  of  the  dam.  i 

o,  a,  a,  calTcrta,  with  rtirm  at  their  Inlets,  vhidi  dboharge  into  the  rertloal  weU  5. 

c^  <V  c  gfoovea,  in  the  taoee  of  tha  elcb-walta,  which  focm  the  ontnuioe  to  die  onlTerta,  forilop* 

plank. 
df  stop-plaDk  dam  aoroei  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  onlTen^  to  dam  bade  the  water  Into  ti&a 

vartical  wsU. 
«,  parapet  wall  on  top  of  the  dam. 

cause  filtrations.  A  wide  trench  ehonld  be  exca^ttted  to  the 
firm  soil,  to  receiye  the  base  of  the  dam ;  and  the  earth  should 
be  carefully  spread  and  rammed  in  layers  not  over  a  foot' 
fliick.  As  a  rarther  precaution,  it  has  in  some  instances  been 
thought  necessary  to  place  a  stratum  of  the  best  clay  pud- 
dling in  the  centre  of  the  dam,  reaching  from  the  top  to  mree 
or  four  feet  below  the  base.  The  dam  may  be  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  thick  at  top.  The  slope  of  the  dam  towards 
the  pond  should  be  from  three  to  six  base  to  one  perpendic- 
ular ;  the  reverse  slope  need  only  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  natural  slope  of  tne  earth. 

The  slope  of  dams  exposed  to  the  water  is  usually  faced 
with  dry  stone,  to  proteet  the  dam  from  the  action  of  the 
surface  ripple.  This  kind  of  facing  has  not  been  found  to 
withstand  well  the  action  of  the  water  when  agitated  by  high 
winds.  Upon  some  of  the  more  recent  earthen  dams  erected 
in  France,  a  facing  of  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar  has  been 
substituted  for  the  one  of  dry  stone.  The  plan  adopted  for 
this  facing  (Fig.  341)  consists  ,m  placing  a  series  of  low  walls, 


Vlff.  Ml— Bepreetntillie  meOiodof 
fadng  the  pond  dope  of  a  dam, 
with  low  wan*  plaoed  in  aStete. 

▲,  body  of  the  dam. 

Oi  a,  a,  low  walls  the  faoee  of  which 
are  built  in  offMa. 

9,  bf  top  Rorfaoe  of  the  ofleets  be- 
tween the  wallB,  ooTered  with 
•tone  alabe  laid  in  mortar. 

c,  top  of  dam  faced  like  the  oOMtt 
b. 

d|  parapet  walL 
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in  offsets  above  each  other,  along  the  slope  of  the  dam,  cover- 
ing the  exposed  surface  of  each  offset,  between  the  top  of  one 
wall  and  the  foot  of  the  next,  with  a  coating  of  slab-stone  laid 
in  mortar.  The  walls  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  They 
are  carried  up  in  small  offsets  upon  the  face,  ana  are  made  » 
either  vertical,  or  leaning,  on  the  back.  The  width  of  the  off- 
sets of  the  dam,  between  the  top  of  one  wall  and  the  foot  of 
the  next,  is  from  two  to  three  feet 

An  arched  culvert,  or  a  large  cast-iron  pipe,  placed  at  some 
suitable  point  of  the  base  of  me  dam,  whicn  can  be  closed  or 
opened  by  a  valve,  will  serve  for  drawing  off  the  requisite 
supply  of  water,  and  for  draining  the  reservoir  in  case  of  re- 
pairs. 

The  culvert  should  be  strongly  constructed,  and  the  earth 
around  it  be  well  puddled  and  rammed,  to  prevent  filtrationa. 
Its  size  should  be  sufficient  for  a  man  to  enter  it  with  ease. 
The  valves  may  be  placed  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  cul- 
vert, or  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  enda. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  arrangement,  to  secure 
them  from  accidents. 

When  the  depth  of  water  in  a  reservoir  is  considerable,  sev- 
eral culverts  should  be  constructed  (Fig.  240),  to  draw  off  the 
water  at  different  levels,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  valves 
in  this  case  would  be  very  great  when  the  reservoir  is  f  uU. 
They  may  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet  above 
each  other,  and  be  arranged  to  discharge  their  water  in  a  com- 
mon vertical  shaft  In  wis  case  it  will  be  well  to  place  a  dam 
of  timber  at  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  culvert,  in  omer  to  keep 
it  filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  injury  whidx  the  bottom 
of  it  might  receive  from  the  water  discharged  from  the  upper 
culverts. 

The  side  walls  which  retain  the  earth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
culverts  should  be  arranged  with  grooves  to  receive  pieces 
of  scantling  laid  horizontally  between  the  walls,  termed  stop- 
planks^  to  form  a  temporary  dam,  and  cut  off  the  water  of  the 
reservoir,  in  case  of  repairs  to  the  culverts,  or  to  the  face  of 
the  dam. 

The  valves  are  small  sliding  gates,  which  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  a  screw.  The  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  culvert  is  contracted  by  a  partition,  either  of  ma- 
sonry or  timber,  at  the  point  where  the  valve  is  placed. 

79L  Dams  of  masonry  are  water-tight  walls,  of  suitable 
forms  and  dimensions  to  prevent  filtration,  and  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  most  suitable  cross- 
section  is  that  of  a  trapezoid,  the  face  towards  the  water  being 
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vertical,  and  the  exterior  face  inclined  with  a  suitable  batter 
to  give  the  wall  sufficient  stability.  The  wall  should  be  at 
least  four  feet  ihick  at  the  water  line,  to  prevent  filtration, 
and  this  thickness  may  be  increased  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  Buttresses  should  be  added  to  the  exterior  racing, 
to  give  the  wall  greater  stability. 

782.  Suitable  dispositions  should  be  made  to  relieve  the 
dam  from  all  surplus  water  during  wet  seasons.  For  this  pur- 
pose arran^ments  should  be  made  for  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  supply  from  the  reservoir ;  and  a  cut,  termed  a  waste-weir 
(Fig  242),  of  suitable  width  and  depth,  should  be  made  at  some  * 
point  along  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  be  faced  with  stone,^  or 
wood,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  over  the  dam.  In  high 
dams  the  total  &11  of  the  water  should  be  divided  into  several 
partial  falls,  by  dividing  the  exterior  surface  over  which  the 
water  runs  into  offsets.  To  break  the  shock  of  the  water  up- 
on the  horizontal  surface  of  the  offset,  it  should  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet  of  water  retained  by  a  dam  placed  across 
its  outlet. 


.  rig.  M!^— Hepreaentt  ft  seotloa  of  a  wftste-weir  dirlded  Into  two  Aitlbi. 
A»  body  of  the  dam. 
a,  tx^  of  the  wftBte-w(4r. 

ft,  pool,  formed  by  ft  atop-plankdam  ftt  «^  to  toraak  ttie  fUl  of  fho  watsr. 
df  covering  of  looM  itono  to  braak  the  inU  of  tbe  wftlor  from  tha  po<d  abofTV. 

IBS.  In  extensive  reservoirs,  in  which  a  large  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  winds,  waves  might  be  forced  over 
the  top  of  the  dam,  and  subject  it  to  danger ;  in  such  cases 
the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  placing  a  parapet  wall  .to- 
wards the  outer  edge  of  the  top  oi  the  dam,  and  facing  the 
top  throughout  with  flat  stones  laid  in  mortar. 

794.  Lift  of  looks.  The  engineer  is  not  always  left  free 
to  select  between  the  two  systems— that  of  isolated  locks  and 
locks  in  flights ;  for  the  form  of  the  natural  siirf ace  of  the 
ground  may  compel  him  to  adopt  a  flight  of  locks  at  certain 
points.  As  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  methods, 
a  flight  is  in  most  cases  cheaper  than  the  same  number  oi 
single  locks,  as  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  masonry  which 
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caa  be  gnppreesed.  There  is  ^ko  an  eoonomy  in  the  snppi 
sioa  of  the  small  g^tes,  which  are  not  needed  in  flifhtsu  it  is, 
however,  more  dimcult  to  seenre  the  foundations  of  combined 
than  of  single  locks  f  t*om  the  effects  of  the  water,  which  forces 
its  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level  under  the  locks. 
Where  an  active  ti^e  is  carried  on,  a  double  flight  is  some- 
times arranged;  one  for  the  ascending,  the  ouier  tot  the 
descending  boats.  In  this  case  the  water  which  ^s  one  flight 
may,  after  the  passage  of  the  boat,  be  partly  used  for  the  other, 
by  an  arrangement  of  valves  made  in  the  side  wall  separating^ 
the  locks. 

The  lift  of  locks  is  a  subject  of  importance,  both  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  water  for  the  navigation,  and  the  economy 
of  construction.  Locks  with  great  lifts,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  remarks  on  the  passage  of  boats,  consume  more  water 
than  those  with  small  lifts.  They  require  also  more  care  in 
their  construction,  to  preserve  them  from  accidents,  owing  to- 
the  great  pressure  of  water  a^inst  their  sides.  The  expense- 
of  construction  is  otherwise  m  their  favor ;  that  is,  the  ex'- 

Eense  will  increase  with  the  total  number  of  locks,  the 
eight  to  be  ascended  being  the  same.  The  smallest  lifts  are 
seldom  less  than  five  feet,  and  the  greatest,  for  ordinary 
canals,  not  over  twelve ;  medium  lifts  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
are  considered  the  best  under  every  point  of  view.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  which  cannot  be  settled  arbitrarily,  as  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  the  materials  used,  the  embank- 
ments around  the  locks,  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  caused  by  varying  the  lifts,  are  so  many  modifying 
causes,  which  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  adopting  a 
definite  plan. 

The  lifts  of  a  flight  should  be  the  same  throughout ;  but  in 
isolated  locks  the  lifts  may  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  supply  of  water  from  tne  summit  level  requires  to  be 
economizea  with  care,  the  lifts  of  locks  which  are  furnished 
from  it  may  be  less  than  those  lower  down. 

1B&,  Iievels.  The  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
levels  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  form  of  the  natural 
surface.  Those  points  are  naturally  chosen  to  pass  from  one 
level  to  another,  or  as  the  positions  for  the  locks,  where  there 
is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  surface. 

A  level,  by  a  suitable  modification  of  its  cross  section,  can 
be  made  as  snort  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  ;  there  being 
but  one  point  to  be  attended  to  in  this,  which  is,  that  a  boat 
passing  between  the  two  locks,  at  the  ends  of  the  level,  will 
nave  time  to  enter  either  lock  before  it  can  grotmd,  on  the 
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VIcr.  S4ft— Bfeprewnts  ft  plan  !£,  and  a  seotioo  N,  Hmmgh  fhe  axli  of  a  slnffla  lode  laid  on  a  be- 
ton  foandation.— A,  lock-chamber.  B.  fore-bay.  0,  tall-bay.  a,  a,  cbambcr-waUs.  &,  ft, 
reoeaes  or  chambers  in  the  aide  walls  for  upper  gates,  c,  c,  lower-gate  chambers,  d,  A,  lift 
wan  and  upper  mitre  sQL  «,  «,  lower  mitre  sUL  A,  A,  tail  walla,  o,  o,  head  walls,  nk  m» 
vpifa  wing,  or  xetoxn  waQa.  », »,  knreir  wlag  walla.  D,  body  of  ma8onxy,nnder  the  flor»-Mj. 
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4SS  or 

Boppoeidoa:  that  the  wster  drawn  off  to  fill  the  lower  lock, 
wQue'  the  boat  is  traversing  the  level,  will  jost  reduce  the 
depth  to  the  draught  of  the  Doat. 

"TSe.  iKKfkH.  A  lock:  (Fig.  MS)  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts :  lat.  The  part  incladed  between  the  two  gatee, 
which  ifl  termed  the  chamAer.  2d.  The  part  above  the  upper 
gates,  termed  the /ore,  cahead-bay.  3d.  Hie  part  below  the 
lower  gateB,  tarmed  the  wft,  or  taUrbay. 

787.  The  look  chamber  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  an 
easy  ingreaa  and  egress  to  the  boats  conunonly  used  on  the 
canal ;  a  surplus  width  of  one  foot  over  the  width  of  the  boat 
acroee  the  beam  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
The  length  of  the  chamber  should  be  also  regulated  by  that 
of  the  boatB ;  it  should  Ue  such,  that  when  the  ooat  enters  the 
lock  from  the  lower  level,  the  tail-gates  may  be  abut  withoat 
requiring  the:  boat  to  unehip  ito  rudder. 

The  pum  of  the  chamber  is  usually  rectangular,  as  dus  form 
is,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  all  otnera.  La  the  croes  eeetioa 
of  the  chamber  (Fig.  244),  the  sides  receive  generally  a  slight 


batter ;  as  when  so  arrana;ed  they  are  found  to  ^ve  greater  fa- 
cility to  the  passage  of  the  boat  than  when  vertical.  Thei  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  is  either  flat  or  curved ;  more  water  will 
be  required-  to  fill  the  flat-bottomed  chamber  than  the  curved, 
but  it  will  require  less  masonry  in  its  construction. 

798.  The  chamber  is  terminated  just  within  the  head  gates 
by  a  vertical  wall,  the  plan  of  which  is  usually  curved.  As 
this  wall  separatee  the  upper  from  the  lower  level,  it  is 
termed  the  tifi-wall;  ii  is  usually  of  the  same  faei^rt  as  the 
lift  of  the  levels.  The  top  of  the  lift-waU  is  formed  of  cut 
stone,  the  vertical  joints  of  which  are  normal  to  the  curved 
face  of.  the  wall ;  this  tap  course  projects  from  six  t»  nine 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  presenting  an 
angular  point,  for  the  bottom  of  the  head-gates,  whea  uiat, 
to  rest  agaiDat.  This  is  termed  the  mitre-eHL  Various  de- 
grees oJtopening  have  been  given  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  iWiciwB  oi  the  mitre-eiU;  it  is,  however,  geneiall;  to 


deteimined,  that  the  p6n)eBdicitilar  of  the  ifioecelee  tHangle. 
formed  by  the  two  branches,  «hall  vs^  between  <me-fifth  and 
one-sixth  of  the  base. 

As  stone  mitre-siUs  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  shook  of 
the  gate,  they  are  now  usually  constructed  of  timber  (Fig.  245), 


Vig,  MS—'Bapnaenta  a  plan  of  »  wooden  mitre-sin, 
and  a  tfeoftaoBtal  aoodmi  ol  a  look-gate  (Fig.  M0) 
doeed. 

Of «,  mftro-flOl  framed  -wltti  the  pltfoea  b  and  e^  and 
firmly  fastened  to  the  side  walla  A,  A« 

d^  flection  ol  qnoln  poeta  of  loOk-gate. 

d^  aeotlMi  of  mttte  poafeb 


by  framing  two  strong  beams  with  the  proper  angle  for  the 

gate  when  closed,  and  securing  them  firmly  upon  the  top  of 
le  liftrwall.  It  will  be  well  to  place  the  top  of  the  mitre- 
sill  on  tibe  lift-wall  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  to  preserve  it  from  being  struck  by  the  keel  of  the  boat 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  lock. 

799.  The  cross  section  of  the  chamber  walls  is  usually 
trapezoidal ;  the  facing  receives  a  slight  batter.  The  cham- 
ber walls  are  exposed  to  two  opposite  efforts ;  the  water  in 
the  lock  on  one  side,  and  the  emoankment  against  the  wall 
on  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  embankment  is  the  greater 
as  well  as  the  more  permanent  effort  of  the  two.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  wall  must  be  regulated  by  this  pressure. 
The  usual  manner  of  doins  this,  is  to  make  the  wall  four  feet 
thick  at  the  water  line  of  uie  upper  level,  to  secure  it  against 
filtration ;  and  then  to  determine  the  base  of  the  batter,  so 
that  the  mass  of  masonry  shall  present  sufiicient  stability  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  pressure.  The  spread,  and 
other  dimensions  of  the  foundations,  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tiie  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
structures. 

800.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber y  as  has  been  stated,  may 
be  either  fiat  or  curved.  The  fiat  bottom  is  suitable  to  very 
firm  soils,  which  will  neither  yield  to  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  chamber  walls,  nor  admit  the  water  to  filter  from  the 
upper  level  under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  In  either  of  the 
conti*ary  oases,  the  bottom  should  be  made  with  an  inverted 
arch,  as  this  form  will  oppose  greater  resistance  to  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  under  the  bott(Hn,  and  will  serve 
to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  walls  over  the  portion  of  the 
foundation  under  the  arch.    The  thickness  of  the  masonry  of 
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the  bottom  will  depend  on  the  width  of  the  chamber  and 
&e  nature  of  the  soil.  Were  the  aoil  a  solid  rock,  no  bottom- 
ing would  be  req uifiite ;  if  it  is  of  soft  mud,  a  very  solid  bot- 
toming,  from  tfiree  to  Bix  feet  in  thickneeB,  might  be  re- 
qmBite. 

801  The  principal  danger  to  the  foundations  arises  from 
the  water  which  msy  filter  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level, 
under  the  bottom  oi  the  lock.  One  preventiye  for  this,  but 
not  an  effectual  one,  is  to  driye  sheeting  piles  across  the  canal 
at  the  end  of  the  heAd-bay ;  another,  much  is  more  expensive, 
but  more  certain  in  its  effects,  consists  in  forming  a  deep 
trench  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  just  under  the  head-bay, 
and  filling  it  with  beton,  which  umtes  at  the  top  with  the 
masonry  of  the  head-bay.  Similar  trenches  might  be  placed 
under  tne  chamber  were  it  considered  necessary. 

802.  The  lift^uHtU  usually  receives  the  same  thickness  as 
the  chamber  walls ;  but,  unless  the  soil  is  very  firm,  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  form  a  ^neral  mass  of  masonry  under 
tiie  entire  nead-bay,  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  cnamber 
foundations,  of  which  mass  the  lift-wall  should  form  a  part 

803.  The  head-iay  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  walls, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  They  are 
terminated  by  two  wing  walls,  which  it  will  be  found  most 
economical  to  run  back  at  right  angles  with  the  side  walls. 
A  recess,  termed  the  gate^hamber^  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
head-bay;  the  depth  of  this  recess  should  be  sufficient  to 
allow  the  gate,  when  open,  to  fall  two  or  three  inches  within 
the  facing  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  when 
a  boat  is  passing ;  the  length  of  the  recess  should  be  a  few 
inches  more  than  the  widtn  of  the  gate.  That  part  of  die 
recess  where  the  gate  turns  on  its  pivot  is  termed  the  hollow 
qvmn  /  it  receives  what  is  termea  the  heel^  or  guoinrpoat  of 
the  gate,  wliich  is  made  of  a  suitable  form  to  fit  the  nollow 
quoin.  The  distance  between  the  hollow  quoins  and  the  face 
of  the  lift-wall  will  depend  on  the  pressure  against  the  mitre- 
sill,  and  the  strength  of  the  stone,  eighteen  inches,  will  gener- 
ally be  found  amply  sufficient 

The  side  walls  need  not  extend  more  than  twelve  inches 
beyond  the  other  end  of  the  gate-chamber.  The  wing  walls 
may  be  extended  back  to  the  total  width  of  the  canal,  but  it 
will  be  more  economical  to  narrow  the  canal  near  the  lock, 
and  to  extend  the  wing  walls  only  about  two  feet  into  the 
banks,  or  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  side  and  wing  walls 
of  the  head-bay  are  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  cham- 
ber walls. 
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The  bottom  of  the  head-bay  is  flat,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  the  exterior  course  of  stones 
at  the  entrance  to  the  lock  shonld  be  so  jointed  as  not  to 
work  loose. 

804.  The  ga;te<ihamih€T9  for  the  lower  gates  are  made 
in  the  chamber  walls ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  tiiat  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  where  the  gates  swin^  back,  should  be 
flat,  or  be  otherwise  arranged  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the 
gates. 

805.  The  side  walk  of  the  taUrbay  are  also  a  part  of 
the  general  side  walls,  and  their  thickness  is  regulated  as  in 
the  preceding  cases.  Their  length  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  pressure  which  the  lower  gates  throw  against  them  when 
the  lock  is  full ;  and  partly  on  the  space  required  by  the 
lock-men  in  opening  and  shutting  gates  manoeuvred  by  the 
balance  beam.  A  calculation  must  be  made  for  each  par- 
ticular case,  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  len^h.  The  side 
walls  are  also  terminated  by  wing  walls,  simnarly  arranged 
to  those  of  the  head-bay.  The  points  of  junction  between 
the  wing  and  side  walls  should,  in  both  cases,  either  be 
curved,  or  the  stones  at  the  angles  be  rounded  off.  One  or 
two  perpendicular  grooves  are  sometimes  made  in  the  side 
walls  01  the  tail-bay,  to  receive  stop-planks,  when  a  tempo- 
rary dam  is  needed,  to  shut  off  the  water  of  the  lower  level 
from  the  chamber,  in  case  of  repairs,  etc.  Similar  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  at  the  head-bay,  but  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable in  either  case. 

The  strain  on  the  walls  at  the  hollow  quoins  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  points,  owing  to  the  pressure  at  those 
points  from  the  gates,  when  they  are  shut,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  gates  when  in  motion ;  to  counteract  this,  and 
strengthen  the  walls,  buttresses  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  walls  in  the  most  favorable  position  behind  the  quoins 
to  subserve  the  object  in  view. 

The  bottom  of  the  tail-bay  is  arranged,  in  all  respects,  like 
that  of  the  head-bay. 

808.  The  top  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock  may  be  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  reach ;  the  top  course  of  the  masonry  being  of  heavy 
large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  although  this  kind  of  coping  is  not 
incSspensable,  as  smaller  masses  have  been  found  to  suit  the 
same  purpose,  but  they  are  less  durable.  As  to  the  masonry 
of  the  lock  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
^ose  parts  alone  need  be  of  cut  stone  where  there  is  great 
wear  and  tear  from  any  cause,  as  at  the  angles  generally  ;  or 
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wh^re  an  accurate  finish  is  indiepenpable,  ise .  3t  the  boUow 
quoins.  The  other  parts  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  betonyetc., 
but  every  part  should  be  laid  in  the  best  hydraulic  mortar. 

807.  The  jEHmg  and  emptying  the  lock  ckamlfer  have 

fiven  rise  to  various  discuasions  and  experiments^  all  of  which 
ave  been  reduced  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  letting 
the  water  in  and  off  b^  valves  made  in  the  gates  themselves, 
or  bj  culverts  in  the  side  walls,  which  are  opened  and  %hut 
by  valves.  When  the  water  is  let  in  through  valves  in.  the 
gates,  its  effects  on  the  sides  aud  bottom  of  the  chamber  are 
found  to  be  very  injurious,  particularly  in  hi^h  liftrwalU.; 
besides  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  tbip 
boat  in  the  lock.  To  obviate  this,  m  some  decree,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  lift-wall  the  form  of  an  mclined  curved 
surface,  along  which  the  water  might  descend  without  pro- 
ducing a  shock  on  the  bottom* 

808.  The  side  culverts  are  small  arched  conduits,  of  a 
circular  or  an  elliptical  cross  section,  which  are  made  in  the 
mass  of  masonrv  of  the  side  walls,  to  convey  the  water  f  mm 
the  upper  level  to  the  chamber.  These  culverts,  in  some 
cases,  run  the  entire  length  of  the  side  walls,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  from  the  lift-wall  to  the  end  (A 
the  tail-wall,  and  have  several  outlets,  leadii^  to  the  chamber. 
They  are  arranged  with  two  valves,  one  to  close  the  mouth 
of  the  culvert,  at  the  .upper  level,  the  other  to  close  the  out- 
let from  the  chamber,  to  the  lower  level.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  arrangements  for  side  culverts.  They  ^11 
present  the  same  difficulty  in  making  repairs  when  out  of 
order,  and  thev  are  moreover  very  subject  to  accidents. 
They  are  Uiere^ore  on  these  accounts  inferior  to  valves,  in  the 
gates. 

809.  It  has  also  been  proposed,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  culverts,  and  the  disadvantages  of  lift-walls,  by  suppress- 
ing the  latter,  and  gradually  mcreasing .  the  depth  of  the 
upper  level  to  the  bottom,  pf  the  chamber.  This  method 
presents  a  saving  in  the  mass  of  masonry,  bjut  the  gates  will 
cost  more, .as  the  head  and  tail  gates  must.be  of  the  same 
height.  It  would  entirely  remove  the  objection  to  valves  jn 
the  gates,  as  the  current  through  them,  in  this  case,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  masonry. 

810.  The  bottom  qftK&  canal  below  the  lock  should  be.  pro- 
tected by  what  is  termed  an  aproriy  which  is  a  coverinjg  of 
plank  IfiSd  on.,a  grillage,  or  else  one  of  brushwood  and  dry 
stone.  The  sides  Sioula  also  be  faced  with  timber  or  dry  stone. 
The  length  of  this  facing  will  depend  on  die  stre^igth  of  the 


Am 

cnrreiit;  senenllTiiot  more  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  4eet 
from  the  fock  will  require  it.  The  entrance  to  the  heod-bey 
is,  in  Bome  cases,  similarly  protected,  bat  this  is  nnneoeaeaty, 
as  the  cnrreiit  has  but  a  very  slight  effect  at  that  point. 

HII.  liOcks  constnicted  of  timber  and  drr  stone,  termed 
composite-looks,  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  of  the  canals  of 
the  United  States.  The  side  walls  are  formed  of  diy  stone 
carefully  laid ;  the  sides  of  the  chamber  being  faced  with 

Elank  nailed  to  horizontal  and  upright  timbers,  which  are  firm- 
7  Bccored  to  the  dry  stone  walln.  The  walls  reet  upon  a  pl^ 
form  laid  upon  heavy  beams  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
(rf  the  lock.  The  bottom  of  me  chamber  usually  receives  a 
double  thickness  of  plank.  Tbe  quoin-poets  and  mitre-eills 
are  formed  of  heavy  beams. 
812.  Iioolc  Gates.    A  lodk  gate  (Fig.  246)  is  composed  df 


two  leaves,  each  leaf  consisting  of  a  solid  framework  covered 
on  the  side  towards  the  water  with  thick  plank  made  water- 
tight. The  frame  usually  consistB  of  two  uprights,  of  sereral 
horisontal  cross  pieces  let.  into  the  upright*,  wid  sometimes  a 
diagonal  piece  or  brace,  intended  to  keep  the  frame  of  an  in- 
variable form,  is'  added.  The  upright,  around  which  the  leaf 
tuniB,  termed  the  quoin,  or  he^rpost,  is  rounded  off  on  the  bade 
to  fit  in  the  hollow  quoin ;  it  is  made  slightly  eccentric  wiUi  it, 
Bo  that  it  may  turn  easily  without  rubbmg  against  the  quoin ; 
its  lower  end  rests  on  an  iron  gudgeon,  to  which  it  is  fitted  by 
a  corresponding  indentation  in  an  iron  socket  on  the  end  ;  the 
upper  extremity  is  secured  to  the  side  walls  by  an  iron  collar, 
widdn  which  the  poet  turns.  The  collar  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  easily  fastened  to,  or  loosened  from,  two  iron  bars, 
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termed  {mchor-dronSy  which  are  firmly  attached  by  bolts,  or  a 
lead  sealing,  to  the  top  coarse  of  the  walls.  One  or  the  anchor- 
irons  is  placed  in  a  Ime  with  the  leaf  when  shut,  the  other  in 
a  line  with  it  when  open,  to  resist  most  effectoally  the  strain 
in  those  two  positions  of  the  gate.  The  opposite  nprisht, 
termed  the  mitre^sty  has  one  ed^  bevelled  off  to  fit  against 
the  mitre-post  of  the  other  leaf  ot  the  ^te. 

813.  A  long  heavy  beam,  termed  a  ocUcmc&ieam,  from  its 
partially  balancing  the  weight  of  the  leaf,  rests  on  the  quoin- 
post,  to  which  it  IS  secured,  and  is  mortised  with  the  mitre- 
post  The  balance-beam  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  lock,  to  be  readily  mancsuvred ;  its  principal  use 
bemg  to  open  and  shut  the  leaf. 

814.  The  top  cross  piece  of  the  gate  should  be  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  tne  lock ;  the  Dottom  cross  piece  should 
swing  clear  of  tne  bottom  of  the  lock.  The  position  of  the 
intermediate  cross  pieces  may  be  made  to  depend  on  their 
dimensions :  if  they  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  they  should 
be  placed  nearer  together  at  the  bottom,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  there  greatest ;  but,  by  making  them  of  unequal  di- 
mensions, they  may  be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart;  this, 
however,  is  not  of  much  importance  except  for  large  gates, 
and  considerable  depths  of  water. 

The  plank  may  be  arranged  either  parallel  to  the  uprights, 
or  parallel  to  the  diagonal  brace ;  in  me  latter  position  they 
will  act  with  the  brace  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  frame. 

815.  A  wide  board,  supported  on  brackets,  is  often  affixed 
to  the  gates,  both  for  the  manoeuvre  of  the  machinery  of  the 
valves,  and  to  serve  as  a  foot-bridge  across  the  lock.  The 
valves  are  small  gates  which  are  arranged  to  close  the  open- 
ings made  in  the  gates  for  letting  in  or  drawing  off  the  water. 
They  are  arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves,  by  the 
aid  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  square  screw ;  or  they  mav  be 
made  to  open  or  shut  by  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  in  wnich 
case  they  are  termed  paddle  g<Ue%,  The  openings  in  the  up- 
per gates  are  made  between  me  two  lowest  cross  pieces.  In 
the  lower  gates  the  openings  are  placed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reach.  The  size  of  the  opening  will 
depend  on  the  time  in  which  it  is  required  to  fill  the  lock. 

816.  Aooessory  Work&  Under  this  head  are  classed  those 
constructions  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  canal  proper,  although 
generally  found  necessary  on  all  canals :  as  the  culverts  iox 
conveying  off  the  water-courses  which  intersect  the  line  of  the 
canal ;  the  inlets  of  feeders  for  the  supply  of  water ;  aqueduct 
bridges,  etc.,  etc. 
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817.  Culverts.  The  dispoeition  to  be  made  of  water^conrses 
interBecting  the  line  of  the  canal  will  depend  on  their  size, 
the  character  of  their  cnrrent,  and  the  relative  positions  ox 
the  canal  and  stream. 

Small  brooks  which  lie  lower  than  the  canal  may  be  con- 
veyed under  it  tibiron^h  an  ordinary  culvert  If  the  level  of 
the  canal  and  brook  is  nearly  the  same,  jt  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  culvert  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  syphon, 
ana  it  is  therefore  termed  a  iroA^nrbcu^  culvert  If  the 
water  of  the  l>rook  is  generally  limpid,  and  its  current  gentle, 
it  may,  in  the  last  case,  be  received  into  the  canaL  The 
communication  of  the  brook,  or  feeder,  with  the  canal,  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  shut  off,  or  let  in  at 
pleasure,  in  any  quantity  desired.  For  this  i)urpo6e  a  cut  is 
made  through  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cut  are  faced  with  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
A  sliding  gate,  fitted  into  two  grooves  made  m  the  side  wall^, 
is  manoBuvred  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  let  in.  The  water  of  the  feeder,  or 
brook,  should  first  be  received  in  a  basin,  or  reservoir,  near 
the  canal,  where  it  may  deposit  its  sediment  before  it  is  drawn 
off.  In  cases  where  the  line  of  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  tor- 
rent, which  brings  down  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  pebbles, 
etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  structure  over 
the  canal,  forming  a  channel  for  the  torrent ;  but  if  the  dis- 
charge of  the  torrent  is  only  periodical,  a  movable  channel 
may  be  arranged,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  constructing  a 
boat  with  a  deck  and  sides  to  form  the  water-way  of  the  tor- 
rent. The  boat  is  kept  in  a  recess  in  the  canal  near  the  point 
where  it  is  used,  andl^is  fioated  to  its  position,  and  sunk  when 
wanted. 

818.  Aqueducts,  etc.  When  the  line  of  the  canal  is  inter- 
sected by  a  wide  water-conrae,  the  communication  between 
the  two  shores  must  be  effected  either  by  a  canal  aqueduct 
bridge,  or  by  the  boats  descending  from  the  canal  into  the 
stream.  As  the  construction  of  aqueduct  bridges  has  already 
been  considered,  nothing  farther  on  this  point  need  here  be 
added.  The  expedient  of  crossing  the  stream  by  the  boats 
may  be  attended  with  many  grave  inconveniences  in  water- 
courses liable  to  freshets,  or  to  considerable  variations  of  level 
at  different  seasons.  In  these  cases  locks  must  be  so  arranged 
on  each  side,  where  the  canal  enters  the  stream,  that  bc^Btts 
may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  under  all  circumstances 
of  difference  of  level  between  tihe  two.  The  locks  and  tiie 
portions  of  the  canal  which  join  the  stream  must  be  secured 
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affainfit  damage  from  freshets  by  suitable  embankmenta;  and, 
when  the  summer  water  of  the  stream  is  so  low  that  the 
narigation  would  be  impeded,  a  dam  acroes  the  stream  will 
be  requisite  to  secure  an  adequate  depth  of  water  during  this 
epoch. 

819.  Canal-Bridges.  Bridms  for  roads  over  a  canal,  termed 
eanaliridgeSy  are  constmcted  like  other  Btructurea  of  the 
same  kind.  In  planning  them  the  engineer  should  endeaTor 
to  give  sufficient  height  to  the  bridge  to  prevent  those  aocir 
dents,  of  but  too  frequent  occurrence,  from  perbons  standii^ 
upright  on  the  deck  of  the  paasagerboat  while  passing  nnder 
«  bridge. 

A  novel  device,  which,  on  aecount  of  its  diminutive  sizeyis 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  brid^,  is  used  for  oroasing 
the  canal  at  W  illiamsport,  Pennsylvama.  It  is  really  a  smaB 
pivot  brid^,  so  constructed  that  a  boat  may  push  it  open  either 
way  as  desired  as  it  passes  throu^  aod  which  wiU  (^ose  itself 
after  the  boat  has  passed.  As  it  opens  it  moves  up  an  in- 
clined plane,  so  that  its  weight  will  aid  in  closing  IL  A 
weight,  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  at  one  end,  the  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley  and  attached  to  the  bridge  at  the  other, 
is  also  employed  in  dosing  it. 

820.  Waste-Weir.  Waste-weirs  must  be  made  along  the 
levels  to  let  off  the  surplus  water.  The  beet  position  for  them 
is  at  points  where  they  can  diacharge  into  natural  water- 
courses. The  best  arrangement  for  a  waste-weir  is  to  make 
a  cut  througbthe  side  of  the  canal  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  it,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  waste-weir  .ntiay  also 
serve  for  draining  the  level.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cat 
must  be  faced  with  masonry,  and  have  grooves  left  in  them 
to  receive  stop-plank,  or  a  sliding  gate,  over  which  the  sur- 
plus water  is  allowed  to  flow,  under  the  usual  circumstances, 
out  which  can  be  removed,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  either 
to  let  off  a  larger  amount  of  water,  or  to  drain  uie  level 
completely. 

82L  Temporary  Dams.  In  long  levels  an  accident  hap- 
pening at  any  one  point  might  cause  serious  injury .  to  the 
navigation,  besides  a  great  lose  of  water.  To  prevent  this,  in 
some  measure,  the  width  of  the  canal  may  be  diminished,  at 
several  points  of  a  long  level,  to  the  width  of  a  lock,  and  the 
sides,  at  these  points,  may  be  faced  with  masonry,  arranged 
with  grooves  and  stop-planks,  to  form  a  temporary  dam  for 
abutting  off  the  water  on  either  side. 

802.  Tide,  or  Guard  Ijook.  The  point  at  which  a  canal 
enters  a  river  requires  to  be  selected  with  judgment    Gen- 


erolly  qpeaking, «  bar  will  be  fonnd  in  the  principal  water- 
ooarBe  at  or  bebw  the  points  where  it  receives  its  affluents. 
When  the  canal>  therefore,  follows  the  valley  of  an  affluent, 
its  outlet  jahonld  be  placed  below  the  bar,  to  render  its  navi- 
gation permanently  secure  from  obstruction.  A  large  basin 
IB  usually  formed  at  the  outlet,  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce; and  the  entrance  from  this  basin  to  the  canal,  or  from  < 
the  river  to  the  basin,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock  with 
double  gates,  so  arranged  that  a  boat  can  be  passed  either 
way,  according  as  the  level  in  the  one  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  in  the  ouier.  A  loek  so  arranged  is  termed  a  tide  or 
mard  look,  from  its  uses.  The  position  of  the  tail  of  this 
lock.is  not  indifferent  in.  all  cases  .where  it  forms  the  outlet  to 
the  river ;  for,  were  the  tail  .placea  up  stream,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  pmss  in.  or  out  than  if  it  were  down  stream. 

823.  The  general  .dimensions  of  .canals  and  their  locks  in 
this  country  and  in  .Europe,,  with  occasional  exceptions,  do  not 
di#er.in  any  considerable  decree. 

English  Caaals.  Twp  clajBses  of  canals  are  to  be  met 
with  in  England,  differing  materially  in  their  dimensions. 
The  following  are  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  largest  size,  and  those  of  their  locks : — 

Width  of  section  at  the  water  level,  from  36  to  40  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 24    " 

Depth 5    « 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-siUs 75  to  80    " 

Width  of  chamber. 15    " 

The  Caledonian  canal,  in  Scotland,  which  connects  Loch 
Eil  on  the  Western  sea  with  Murray  Firth  qu  the  Eastern,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size,  which  will .  ^mit  of  the  passage  of 
frigates  of  the  second  class.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  locks : — 

.  ♦  *    •  <    • 

Width  of  canal  at  the  water  level 110  feet 

Width  at  bottom '. 60  " 

Depthofwater 20  ." 

Width  of  berm 6  " 

Length  of  loek  between  mitre^Us 180  ^^ 

Width  of  chamber  at  top .40  " 

LiftoflocL 8  " 

The  side  walls  of  the  locks  are  built  with  a  curved  batter, 
they  are  pf  the  uniform  thickness  of  6  feet,  and  are  strength- 
ened by  counterforts,  placed  about  15  feet  apart,  which  are 
4  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  thickness.    The  bottom  of  the 
.chamber  is  formed  with  an  inverted  arch. 
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French  CanalB.  In  France  the  following  uniform  Bystem 
has  been  established  for  the  dimensions  of  canals  and  their 
locks: — 

Width  of  canal  at  water  level 53  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 33  to  36    " 

Depth  of  water 6    " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 115    ^ 

Widthoflock 17    " 

The  boats  adapted  to  these  dimensions  are  from  105  to  108 
feet  long,  16^  feet  across  the  beam,  and  have  a  draught  of  4 
feet 

Width  of  canal  at  top 50  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 80    " 

Depth  of  water 5    ** 

Length  of  locks 100    " 

Width  of  locks. 16    " 

The  Rideau  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
Kiver  Ottawa,  is  arranged  for  steam  navigation.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  line  consists  of  slack-water  navigation, 
formed  bv  connecting  the  nataral  water-courses  between  the 
outlets  of  the  canal.  The  length  of  the  locks  on  this  canal  is 
134  feet  between  the  mitre-sil&,  and  their  width  33  feet. 

The  Welland  canal,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  ori- 
ginally constructed,  received  the  following  dimensions : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 56  feet 

Width  at  bottom 24    « 

Depth  of  water 8    « 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills 110    ^^ 

Width  of  locks 23    «* 

The  canals  and  locks  made  to  avoid  the  dan^rous  rapids 
of  the  St  Lawrence  are  in  all  respects  among  me  largest  in 
the  world.  The  following  are  tne  dimensions  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  canal  and  the  locks  between  Long  Sault'and  Corn- 
wall:— 

Width  of  canal  at  top. 182  feet 

Width  at  bottom 100    " 

Depth  of  water 8    « 

Width  of  tow-path. 13    « 

Length  of  Iockb  between  mitre-sills 200    '^ 

Width  of  locks  at  top 66.6  " 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 43    « 

A  berm  of  5  feet  is  left  on  each  side  between  the  water- 
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•way  and  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  tow-path.    The 
height  of  the  tow-path  is  6  feet  above  the  berm.    By  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  to  10  feet,  the  water-line 
at  top  can  be  increased  to  150  feet 
The  dimensions  of  the  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  are : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top,  with  bench  walls —  81  feet. 
Width  of  canal  at  top,  without  bench  walls.  75     " 

Width  of  canal  at  water  surface 70    " 

Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  with  bench  walls.  42    " 
Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  without  bench 

walls 52i  " 

Depth  of  water 7    " 

Width  of  tow-path 14    " 

Width  of  locks  at  top 18    "  10  in. 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom. 17    "  4i  in. 

Length  of  lock  (between  mitre-sills) 110    " 

824.  Iioooxnotlon  on  Canals.  In  early  times  boats  were 
drawn  or  pushed  along  by  servants  or  slaves.  In  civilized 
countries  horses  and  mules  have  been  chiefly  used.  A  few 
vears  since  several  attempts  were  made  to  use  steam  power, 
by  driving  the  boat  like  a  propeller,  and  although  it  would 
do  the  work,  yet  it  was  mostly  abandoned  after  a  &w  months. 
The  wheel  created  such  a  disturbance  in  the  water  as  caused 
it  to  wash  the  banks  and  thus  damage  them. 

A  system,  known  as  the  Belgian  system^  has  been  quite 
extensively  used  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cable  which  passes  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  and  is  sunk  in  it.  It  is  wound  around  a  wheel  which 
is  at  one  end  of  the  boat  Steam  power  is  applied  to  turn 
the  wheel,  and,  as  the  friction  of  the  rope  on  the  wheel  pre- 
vents it  from  slipping,  it  will  take  up  the  cable  on  one  side  of 
the  wheel  and  let  it  out  on  the  other,  and  thus  draw  the  boat 
along.  One  of  the  objections  to  this  plan  is,  it  requires  a 
large  amoujit  of  slack  cable  to  accommodate  a  lai^  traffic, 
and  every  boat  must  draw  in  all  the  slack  every  time  it  passes 
over  the  canal. 

Duringthe  winter  of  1870-71  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  offered  a  prize  of  $100,000  to  the  party  who 
would  make  an  acceptable  mode  of  applying  steam  for  pro- 
j>ellin^  canal  boats  on  the  canals,  and  no  plan  was  to  be  con- 
siderea  which  involved  the  Belgian  system.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  project  states  that  in  round  numbers  a  thousand 
plans,  coming  trom  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  presented, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  prize  has  not  been  awarded. 
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825.  I/atv/ral  featwres  ofRvoer$.  All  riverB  preseift  the 
same  natural  features  and  phenomena,. which  are  more  or  less 
strongly  marked  and  diversijBied  by  the  (Jiaracter  of  tbe  re- 
gion mrou^  which  they  flow.  TsJdng^  their  rise  in  the  high- 
mnds,  and  gradually  descending  thence  to  some  lake,  or  sea, 
their  beds  are  modified  by  the  nature' of  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys in  which  ttey  lie,  and  tlie  velocities  of  theilr  currents  are 
wected  by  the  same  cause.  Near  their  sources,  their  beds 
are  usually  roclnr,  irregular,  narrow,  and  steep,  and  their 
currents  are  rapid.  Approaching  their  outlets,  me  beds  be- 
come wider  and  more  regular,  the  declivity  less,  and  the  cur- 
rent more  gentle  and  unSform.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the 
beds,  their  direction  is  more  direct,  and  tne  obstructions  met 
with  are  usually  of  a  permanent  character,  arising  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  bottom.  In  the  lower  bortions,  the  beds 
assume  a  more  tortuous  course,  winding  tnrough  their  val- 
leys, and  forming  those  abrupt  bends,  termed  3bow8,  which 
seem  subject  to  no  fixed  laws ;  and  here  are  foimd  those  ob- 
structions, of  a  more  changeable  character,  termed  hars^ 
which  are  caused  by  deposites  in  the  bed,  arising  &om  the 
wear  of  the  banks  by  the  current. 

826.  The  relations  which  are  found  to  exist  between  the 
cross  section  of  a  river,  its  longitudinal  slope,  the  nature  of 
its  bed,  and  its  volume  of  water,  are  termed  the  fegimen  of 
the  river.  When  these  relations  remain  permanently  invari- 
able, or  change  insensibly  with  time,  the  river  is  saia  to  have 
a  fixed  regi/men. 

Most  rivers  acquire  in  time  a  fixed  regimen,  although  peri- 
odically, and  sometimes  acciddritally,  subject  to  changes  rrom 
freshets  caused  by  the  melting  of  snow,  and  heavy  falls  of 
rain.  These  variations  in  tihe  volume  or  water  thrown  into 
the  bed  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  and  in  the  form  and  dimensioiis  of  the  bed.  These 
changes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  arid  the 
width  of  the  valley.  In  narrow  valleys,  where  the  banks  do 
not  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  the  current,  the  effects  pf 
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any  ipariatioQ  of  ydooity  will  onlj.  be  temporarily*  to  deepea 
the  hecL  In  wide  vaUeyB,  whei»  the  soil  of  the  baaka  is 
more  easily  worn  by  the  current  than  the  bottom,  any  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  water  will  widen  the  bed ;  and  if 
one  bank  yields,  more  than  the  other,  an  elbow  will  be 
formed,  aad  the  position  of  the  bed.  will  be  gradually  shifted 
towards  the  concave  side  of  llie.  elbow. 

807.  The  formation  of  elbows  occasions  also  variations  in 
the  deptli  and  velocity  of  the  water.  The  greatest  depth  is 
found  at  the  concave  side.  At  the  straight  portions  which 
connect  two  elbows,  the  depth  is  found  to  decrease,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  to  increase.  The  bottom  oi  t^e  bed 
thus  presents  a  series  of  undulations,  forming  shallows  and 
deep  poolsy  with  rapid  and  gentle  currents. 

^28.  Bars  are  formed  at  those  points,  where  from  any 
cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  receives  a  sudden  check. 
The  particles  suspended  in  the  water^  or  borne  along  over  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  by  the  current,  are  deposited  at  these 
points,  and  continue  to  accumulate,  until,  by  the  gradual  fil- 
ling of  the  bed,  the  water  acquires  sufficient  velocity  to  bear 
farther  on  the  particles  that  reachi  the  bar,  when  the  river  at 
this  point  acquires  and  retains  a  fixed  regimen,  until  dia* 
turbed  by  some  new  cause. 

828.  The  points  at  which  these  changes  of  velocity  usually 
take  place,  and  near  which  bars  are  found,  are  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  river  with  its  affluents,  at  those  points  where  the 
bed  of  the  river  receives  a  considerable  increase  in  widths  at 
the  straij^ht  portions  of  the  bed  between  elbows,  and  at  the 
outlet  01  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  bars  will 
depend  upon  that  of  the  soil  of  the  banks,  and  the  velocit^y 
el  the  current  Gtenerally  speakings  the  bars  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  bed  will  be  composed  of  particles  which  are 
Wger  than  those  by  whidi  they  are  formed  lower  down* 
These  accumulations  at  the  mouths  of  lai^e  rivers  form  in. 
time  extensive  shallows,  and  great  obstructions  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  during  the  seasons  of  freshets.  1^ 
river  then,  not  finding  a  sufficient  outlet  by  the  ordinary 
channel,  excavates  for  itself  others  through  the  most  yielding 
parts  of  the  deposites.  In  this  manner  are  formed  those 
leatures  which  characterize  the  outlets  of  many  large  rivers, 
and  which  are  termed  dekoj  after  the  name  given  to  the  pe- 
euliar  shape  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nila 

830.  Biver  ImpraTementa.  There  is  no  subject  that 
falls,  within  the  province  of  the  engineer's  art,  that  presenta 
greater  diffienlties  and  moid  uncertain  issues  than  the  im* 
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provement  of  rivers.  Ever  snbiect  to  important  chanm  in 
their  regimen,  as  the  regions  oy  which  they  are  f^  are 
cleared  of  their  forests  and  brought  under  cultivation,  one 
century  sees  them  deep,  flowing  with  an  equable  current,  and 
liable  only  to  a  gradual  increase  in  volume  during  the  sea- 
sons of  freshets ;  while  the  next  finds  their  beds  a  prey  to 
sudden  and  great  freshets,  which  leave  them,  after  their  vio- 
lent passage,  obstructed  by  ever  shifting  bars  and  elbows. 
Besides  these  revolutions  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
years,  every  obstruction  temporarily  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
current,  every  attempt  to  guard  one  point  from  its  action  by 
any  artificial  means,  inevitably  produces  some  corresponding 
chaiu^  at  another,  which  can  seldom  be  foreseen,  and  for 
which  the  remedy  applied  may  prove  but  a  new  cause  of 
harm.  Thus,  a  bar  removed  from  one  point  is  found  gradu- 
ally to  form  lower  down ;  one  bank  protected  from  the  cur- 
rent's force  transfere  its  action  to  the  opposite  one,  on  any 
increase  of  volume  from  freshets,  widening  the  bed,  and 
frequently  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  channel.  Owinff 
to  these  ever  varying  causes  of  change,  the  best  weighed 
plans  of  river  improvement  sometimes  result  in  complete 
failure. 
83L  In  forming  a    plan  for  a  river  improvement,   the 

5rincipal  objects  to  be  considered  by  the  engineer,  are,  1st. 
!he  means  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  banks  from  the  action 
of  the  current.  2d.  Those  to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  3d.  The  removal  of  bars,  elbows  and  other 
natural  obstructions  to  navi^tion.  4th.  The  means  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  obtaining  a  smtable  depth  of  water  for  boats,  of 
a  proper  tonnage,  for  the  trade  on  the  river. 

882.  Means  for  proteoting  the  banks.  To  protect  the 
banks,  either  the  velocity  of  the  current  in-shore  must  be  de- 
creased so  as  to  lessen  its  action  on  the  soil ;  or  else  a  facing 
of  some  material  sufiiciently  durable  to  resist  its  action  must 
be  employed.  The  former  method  may  be  used  when  the 
banks  are  low  and  have  auntie  declivity.  The  simplest  plan 
for  this  purpose  consists  either  in  planting  such  shrubbery  on 
the  decbvity  as  will  thrive  near  water;  or  by  driving  down 
short  pickets  and  interlacing  them  with  twigs,  forming  a  kind 
of  wicker-work.  These  constructions  break  tibe  force  of  the 
current,  and  diminish  its  velocity  near  the  shore,  and  thus 
cause  the  water  to  deposit  its  finer  particles,  which  gradually 
fill  out  and  strengthen  the  banks,  if  the  banks  are  nigh,  and 
are  subject  to  cave  in  from  the  action  of  the  current  on  their 
base,  they  may  be  either  cut  down  to  a  gentle  declivity,  as  in 
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the  last  case ;  or  else  they  may  receive  a  slope  of  nearly  45®, 
and  be  faced  with  dry  stone,  care  being  taken  to  secure  the 
base  by  blocks  of  loose  stone,  or  by  a  facing  of  bnish  and  stone 
laid  in  alternate  layers. 

833.  Measures  against  inundations.  At  the  points  in 
the  conrse  of  a  river  where  inundations  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, the  water-way,  if  practicable,  should  be  increased;  all 
obstructions  to  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  below  the  point 
should  be  removed ;  and  dikes  of  earth,  usually  termed  levies, 
should  be  raised  on  each  side  of  the  river.  By  increasing  the 
water-way  a  temporary  improvement  only  will  be  effected ; 
for,  except  in  the  season  or  freshets,  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent at  this  point  will  be  so  much  decreased  as  to  form  de- 
posites,  which,  at  some  future  day,  may  prove  a  cause  of 
damage.  In  confining  the  water  between  levees,  two  methods 
have  been  tried :  the  one  consists  in  leaving  a  water-way  strict- 
ly necessary  for  the  discharge  of  freshets ;  the  other  in  giving 
the  stream  a  wide  bed.  The  Po  in  Italy  and  the  Mississippi 
present  examples  of  the  former  method ;  the  effect  of  which 
m  both  cases  has  been  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  stream  so  much 
that  in  many  parts  the  water  is  habitually  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  country,  leaving  it  exposed  to  serious  inunda-. 
tions  should  the  levees  give  way.  The  other  method  has  been' 
tried  on  the  Loire  in  France,  and  observation  has  proved  that/, 
the  general  level  of  the  bed  has  not  sensibly  risen  for  a  longi 
series  of  years ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  bars,  which  are 
formed  after  each  freshet,  are  shifted  constantly  by  the  next^' 
so  that  when  the  waters  have  subsided  to  their  ordinary  state, 
the  navigation  is  extremely  intricate  from  this  cause.  Other 
means  have  been  tried,  such  as  opening  new  channels  at  the 
exposed  points,  or  building  dams  above  them  to  keep  the 
water  back ;  but  they  have  i3l  been  found  to  afford  only  a  tem- 
porary relief. 

834.  Elbo^ws.  The  constant  wear  of  the  bank,  and  shift- 
ing of  the  channel  towards  the  concave  side  of  elbows,  have 
led  to  various  plans  for  removing  the  inconveniences  which 
they  present  to  navigation.  The  method  which  has  been 
most  generally  tried  for  this  purpose  consists  in  building  out 
dikes,  tei*med  vring-damSy  from  the  concave  side  into  the 
stream,  placing  them  either  at  right  angles  to  the  thread  of 
the  current,  or  obliquely  down  stream,  so  as  to  deflect  the  cur- 
rent towards  the  opposite  shore. 

1    Wing-dams  are  usually  constructed  either  of  blocks  of 
stone,  of  crib-work  formed  of  heavy  timbers  filled  in  with 
broken  stone,  or  of  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  fascines. 
32 
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Within  a  few  years  back,  wing-dams,  consisting  simply  of  a 
series  of  vertical  frames,  or  ribs  (Fig.  247),  strongly  con- 
nected together,  and  covered  on  the  np-stream  side  by  thick 
plank,  which  present  a  broken  inclined  plane  to  the  cnrrent, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  less  steep  than  the  upper,  have 
been  used  upon  the  Po,  with,  it  is  stated,  complete  success, 
for  aiTCstinff  the  wear  of  a  bank  by  the  current  These 
dams  are  placed  at  some  distance  above  the  point  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  their  plan  is  slightly  convex  on  the  up-stream  side. 


Tig.  S47— ReproiientB  a  aection  of  the  tdmber  wing-dAms  on  the  Po,  formed  of  pUnk  nailed  on 

the  inclined  pieces  of  the  rihs. 
a  b  and  &c,  inclined  faoee  of  the  dam,  the  flnt  making  an  angle  of  63^,  and  the  second  of  S8* 

with  the  horizon. 
<f  and  e  pieces  of  the  rib. 
/and  g  horizontal  pieces  oonneotlng  tiie  riba. 

"Wing-dams  of  the  ordinary  form  and  constiiiction  are  now 
regarded,  from  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years  on  the 
Rhine,  and  some  other  rivers  in  Europe,  as  little  seviceable, 
if  not  positively  hurtful,  as  a  river  improvement,  and  the 
abandonment  of  their  use  has  been  strongly  urged  by  engi- 
neers in  France. 

The  action  of  the  current  against  the  side  of  the  dam 
causes  whirls  and  counter-currents,  which  are  found  to  un- 
dermine the  base  of  the  dam,  and  the  bank  adjacent  to  it 
Shallows  and  bars  are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  near 
the  dam,  by  the  debris  borne  along  by  the  current  after  it 
passes  the  dam,  giving  very  frequently  a  more  tortuous  course 
to  the  channel  tnan  it  had  naturally  assumed  in  the  elbow. 


n 
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The  beet  method  yet  found  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an 
elbow  is  to  protect  the  concave  bank  by  a  facing  of  dry 
stone,  formed  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone  along  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  and  giving  them  the  slope  they  naturally 
assume  when  thus  thrown  in. 

Win^-walls  were  put  into  the  Hudson  River  many  years 
since  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bars  and  improving 
the  stream  for  navigable  purposes.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  produced  a  scour  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  stream 
which  I'emoved  the  sand  and  other  materials  of  the  bar  to 
points  lower  down  in  the  stream  where  it  was  again  depos- 
ited ;  thus  removing  the  previous  obstruction  only  to  produce 
a  worse  one  in  a  new  place. 

Gen.  Totten,  in  an  able  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
improvement  of  rivers  having  bars,  showed  very  clearly  the 
error  of  attempting  to  improve  rivers  by  means  of  wing-dams. 
He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  channel  by 
longitudinal  dikes,  made  of  continuous  piles  or  of  walls  of 
masonry.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  more  recently  and 
with  good  results. 

835.  Elbows  upon  most  rivers  finally  reach  that  state  of 
development  in  wnich  the  wear  upon  the  concave  side,  from 
the  action  of  the  current,  will  be  entirely  suspended,  and  the 
regimen  of  the  river  at  these  points  will  remain  stable.  This 
state  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  banks 
and  bed,  and  the  character  of  the  freshets.  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  Rhine,  it  is  stated  that  elbows,  with  a 
radius  of  curvature  of  nearly  3,000  yards,  preserve  a  fixed 
regimen ;  and  Aat  the  banks  of  those  which  have  a  radius  of 
about  1,500  yards  are  seldom  injured,  if  properly  faced. 

836.  Attempts  have,  in  some  cases,  been  made  to  shorten 
and  straighten  the  course  of  a  river,  by  cutting  across  the 
tongue  01  land  that  forms  the  convex  bank  of  the  elbow,  and 
turning  the  water  into  a  new  channel.  It  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  stream  in  time  forms  for  itself  a  new  bed  of 
nearly  the  same  character  as  it  originally  had. 

837.  Bars.  To  obtain  a  suflicient  depth  of  water  over 
bars,  the  deposite  must  either  be  scooped  up  by  machinery, 
and  be  conveyed  away,  or  be  removed  by  giving  an  increased 
velocity  to  the  current.  When  the  latter  plan  is  preferred, 
an  artificial  channel  is  formed,  by  contracting  the  natural 
way,  confining  it  between  two  low  dikes,  which  should  rise 
only  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level  of  low  water,  so  that  a 
sufficient  outlet  may  be  left  for  the  water  during  the  season 
of  freshets,  by  allowing  it  to  flow  over  the  dams. 
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If  the  river  separates  into  several  channels  at  the  bar,  dams 
should  be  built  across  all  except  the  main  channel,  so  that  by 
throwing  the  whole  of  the  water  into  it  tlie  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent may  be  greater  upon  the  bed. 

The  longitudinal  dikes,  between  which  the  main  channel 
is  confined,  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the 
direction  which  the  channel  has  naturally  assumed.  If  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  change  the  position  of  the  channel,  it 
should  be  shifted  to  that  side  of  the  bed  which  will  yield  most 
readily  to  the  action  of  the  current. 

838.  In  situations  where  lai^  reservoirs  can  be  fonned 
near  the  bar,  the  water  from  them  may  be  used  for  removing 
it.  For  this  purpose  an  outlet  is  made  from  the  reservoir,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar,  which  is  closed  by  a  gate  that  turns 
upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  sudden- 
ly thrown  open  to  let  off  the  water.  The  chase  of  water 
formed  in  tnis  way  sweeping  over  the  bar  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  deposites  upon  it.  Tliis  plan  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  Europe  for  the  removal  of  deposites  that  accu- 
mulate at  the  mouth  of  harbors  in  those  localities  where,  from 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises,  a  great  head  of  water  can  be 
obtained  in  the  reservoirs. 

839.  In  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  sea  throuo-h  several  channels,  no  obstruction 
should  be  placed  to  the  free  ingress  of  the  tides  through  all 
the  channels.  If  the  main  channel  is  subject  to  obstructions 
from  deposites,  dams  should  be  built  across  the  secondary 
channels,  which  may  be  so  arranged  with  cuts  through  them, 
closed  by  gates,  that  the  flood-tide  will  meet  with  no  obstruc- 
tion from  the  gates,  while  the  ebb-tide,  causing  the  ^tes  to 
close,  will  be  forced  to  recede  through  the  main  channel, 
which,  in  this  way,  will  be  daily  scoured,  and  freed  from  de- 
posites by  the  ebb  current.  The  same  object  may  be  effected 
by  building  dams  without  inlets  across  the  secondaiy  channels, 
giving  them  such  a  height  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  flood- 
tide  the  water  will  flow  over  them  and  fill  the  channels  above 
the  dams.  The  portion  of  water  thus  dammed  in  will  be 
forced  through  the  main  channel  at  the  ebb. 

840.  When  the  bed  is  obstructed  by  rocks,  it  may  be  deep- 
ened bjr  blasting  the  rocks,  and  removing  the  fragments  with 
the  assistance  of  the  diving-bell  and  other  machine^3^ 

84L  In  some  of  our  rivers,  obstructions  of  a  very  danger- 
ous character  to  boats  are  met  with,  in  the  trunks  of  large 
trees  which  are  embedded  in  the  bottom  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  is  near  the  surface ;  they  are  termed  snags  and  scmyen 
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by  the  boatmen.  These  obstructions  have  been  very  success- 
fully  removed,  within  late  years,  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
by  propelling  two  heavy  boats,  moved  b^  steam,  which  are 
connected  by  a  strong  oeam  across  their  bows,  so  that  the 
beam  will  strike  the  snag,  and  either  break  it  off  near  the 
bottom  or  uproot  it.  Other  obstructions,  termed  rafts^  form- 
ed by  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood  at  points  of  a  river's 
course,  are  also  found  in  some  of  our  western  rivers.  These 
are  also  in  process  of  removal,  by  cutting  through  them  by 
various  means  which  have  been  found  successful. 

842.  Slack-vrater  Navigatioii.  When  the  general  depth 
of  water  in  a  river  is  insufficient  for  the  draught  of  boats  of' 
the  most  suitable  size  for  the  trade  on  it,  an  improvement, 
termed  slackrwater  or  lock  and  dam  ruimgation^  is  resorted 
to.  This  consists  in  dividii^  the  course  into  several  suitable 
ponds,  by  forming  dams  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pond  at  a 
constant  head ;  and  by  passing  rrom  one  pond  tp  another  by 
locks  at  the  ends  of  the  dams. 

843.  The  position  of  the  dams,  and  the  number  requisite, 
will  depend  upon  the  locality.  In  streams  subject  to  heavy 
freshets,  it  wul  generally  be  advisable  to  place  the  dams  at 
the  widest  parts  of  the  bed,  to  obtain  the  greatest  outlet  for  the 
water  over  the  dam.  The  dams  may  be  built  either  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  banks  and  perpendicular  to  the 
thread  of  the  current,  or  they  may  be  in  a  straight  line  ob- 
lique to  the  current,  or  their  plan  may  be  convex,  the  convex 
siirface  being  up-stream,  or  it  may  be  a  broken  fine  present- 
ing an  angle  up-stream.  The  three  last  forms  offer  a  greater 
outlet  than  the  first  to  the  water  that  flows  over  the  dam,  but 
are  more  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  bed  below  the  stream, 
from  the  oblique  direction  wnich  the  current  may  receive, 
arising  froYn  the  form  of  the  dam  at  top. 

844.  The  cross  section  of  a  dam  is  usually  trapezoidal,  the 
face  up-stream  beinff  inclined,  and  the  one  down-stream 
either  vertical  or  inclined.  When  the  down-stream  face  is 
vertical,  the  velocity  of  the  water  which  flows  over  the  dam 
is  destix)yed  by  the  shock  against  the  water  of  the  pond  below 
the  dam,  but  whirls  are  formed  which  are  more  destructive 
to  the  bed  than  would  be  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
along  the  inclined  face  of  a  dam.  In  all  cases  the  sides  and 
bed  of  the  stream,  for  some  distance  below  the  dam,  should 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  current  by  a  facing  of  dry 
stone,  timber,  or  any  other  construction  c»f  sufficient  dura- 
bility for  the  object  m  view. 

845.  The  dams  should  receive  a  sufficient  height  only  to 
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maintain  the  requisite  depth  of  water  in  the  ponds  for  the 
puri)ose8  of  navigation.  Any  material  at  hand,  oflFerin^  suffi- 
cient durability  against  the  action  of  the  water,  may  oe  re- 
sorted to  in  their  construction.  Dams  of  alternate  layers  of 
brush  and  gravel,  with  a  facing  of  plank,  fascines,  or  dry 
stone,  answer  very  well  in  gentle  currents.  If  the  dam  is  ex- 
posed to  heavy  freshets,  to  shocks  of  ice,  and  other  heavy 
floating  bodies,  as  drift-wood,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
form  it  of  dry  stone  entirely,  or  of  crib-work  filled  with  stone ; 
or,  if  the  last  material  cannot  be  obtained,  of  a  solid  crib-work 
alone.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  made  water-tight,  sand  and  gravel 
in  sufficient  quantity  may  be  thrown  in  against  it  in  the 
upper  pond.  The  points  where  the  dam  joins  the  banks, 
wuich  are  termed  the  root%  of  the  dam,  require  particular  at- 
tention to  prevent  tlie  water  from  filtering  around  them. 
The  ordinary  precaution  for  this  is  to  build  the  dam  some 
distance  back  into  the  banks. 

846.  The  safest  means  of  communication  between  the 
ponds  is  by  an  ordinary  lock.  It  should  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  dam,  an  excavation  in  the  bank  being  made 
for  it,  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  floating  bodies  brought 
down  by  the  current.  The  sides  or  the  lock  and  a  portion  of 
tlie  dam  near  it  should  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
them  from  being  overflowed  by  the  heaviest  freshets.  When 
the  height  to  which  the  freshets  rise  is  great,  the  leaves  of 
the  head  gates  should  be  formed  of  two  parts,  as  a  single  leaf 
would,  from  its  size,  be  too  unwieldy,  the  lower  portion  being 
of  a  suitable  height  for  the  ordinary  manoeuvres  of  the  lock ; 
the  upper,  being  used  only  during  the  freshets,  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  their  bottom  cross  pieces  shall  rest,  when  the 
gates  are  closed,  against  the  top  of  the  lower  portions.  An 
arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  made  for  the 
tail  gates,  when  the  lifts  of  the  locks  are  gi'eat,  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  manoeuvring  very  high  gates,  by  permanently 
closing  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  lock  at  the  tail 
gates,  either  by  a  wall  built  between  the  side  walls,  or  by  a 
permanent  framework,  below  which  a  sufficient  height  is  left  * 
for  the  boats  to  pass. 

847.  A  common,  but  unsafe  method  of  passing  from  one 
pond  to  another,  is  that  which  is  X^rm^fiaahing  ;  it  consists 
of  a  sluice  in  the  dam,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  means 
of  a  gate  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  manoeuvred  with  ease.  One  plan  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  divide  the  gate  into  two  unequal  parts  by  an  axis, 
and  to  place  a  valve  of  such  dimensions  in  the  greater,  that 
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when  opened  the  surface  against  which  the  water  presses 
shall  be  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  part.  The  plajr  of  the 
gate  is  thus  rendered  very  simple ;  when  tlie  valve  is  shut, 
the  pressure  of  water  on  the  larger  surface  closes  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  sluice;  when  the  valve  is  opened,  the  gate 
swings  round  and  takes  a  position  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. Various  other  plans  for  flashing,  on  similar  principles, 
are  to  be  met  with. 

848.  When  the  obstruction  in  a  river  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  of  the  preceding  means,  as  for  example  in  those  con- 
siderable descents  in  3ie  bed  known  as  rapids,  where  the 
water  acquires  a  velocity  so  great  that  a  boat  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  with  safety,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  its  navigable  parts  above  and 
below  the  obstruction. 

The  general  direction  of  the  canal  will  be  parallel  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  some  cases  it  may  occupy  a  part  of  the 
bed  by  forming  a  dike  in  the  bed  parallel  to  the  bank,  and 
sufficiently  far  from  it  to  give  the  requisite  width  to  the  canal. 
Whatever  position  the  canal  may  occupy,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  fi'eshets. 

849.  A  lock  will  usually  be  necessary  at  each  extremity  of 
the  canal  where  it  joins  the  river.  The  positions  for  the  ex- 
treme locks  should  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  the  boats  can 
at  all  times  enter  them  with  ease  and  safety.  The  locks 
should  be  secured  by  guard  gates  and  other  suitable  means 
from  freshets ;  and  if  they  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  de- 

Eosites,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  removal  either 
y  a  chase  of  water,  or  by  machinery. 

If  the  river  should  not  present  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
at  all  seasons  for  entering  the  canal  from  it,  a  dam  will  be 
required  at  some  point  near  the  lock  to  obtain  the  depth  re- 
quisite. 

It  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases,  instead  of  placing  the 
extreme  locks  at  the  outlets  of  the  canal  to  the  river,  to  form 
a  capacious  basin  at  each  extremity  of  the  canal  between  the 
lock  and  river,  where  the  boats  can  lie  in  saf etv.  The  outlets 
from  the  basins  to  the  rivers  may  either  be  left  open  at  all 
times,  or  else  ^uard  gates  may  be  placed  at  them  to  shut  off 
the  water  dunng  freshets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BEAC0A8T    IMFBOTiafENTS. 

850.  The  following  Bnbdi visions  may  be  made  of  the  works 
belonging  to  this  class  of  improvements:  Ist.  Artificial 
Roadsteads.  2d.  The  works  required  for  natui-al  and  ar- 
tificial Ilarbors.  3d.  The  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
seacoast  against  the  action  of  the  sea. 

85L  Before  adopting  any  definitive  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  seacoast  at  any  point,  the  action  of  the  tides, 
currents,  and  waves  at  that  point  must  be  ascertained. 

852.  The  theory  of  tides  is  well  understood  ;  their  rise  and 
duration,  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are 
also  dependent  on  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  shore.  Along  our  own  sea- 
board, the  highest  tides  vary  greatly  between  the  most 
southern  and  northern  parts.  At  Eastport,  Me.,  the  highest 
tides,  when  not  affected  by  the  wind,  vary  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary*  low  water.  At  Bos- 
ton they  rise  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  above  the  same 
point,  under  similar  circumstances;  and  from  New  York, 
following  the  line  of  the  seaboard  to  Florida,  they  seldom 
rise  above  five  feet. 

853.  Currents  are  principally  caused  by  the  tides,  assisted, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  wind.  The  theory  of  their  action  is 
simple.  From  the  main  current,  which  sweeps  alon^  the 
coast,  secondary  currents  proceed  into  the  haySj  or  indenta- 
tions, in  a  line  more  or  less  direct,  until  they  strike  some 
point  of  the  shore,  from  which  they  are  deflected,  and  fre- 
quently separate  into  several  others,  the  main  branch  follow- 
ing the  general  direction  which  it  had  when  it  struck  the 
shore,  and  the  others  not  unfrequently  taking  an  opposite 
direction,  forming  what  are  termed  counter  currents,  and,  at 
points  where  the  opposite  currents  meet,  that  rotary  motion 
of  the  water  known  as-  whirlpools.  The  action  of  currents 
on  the  coast  is  to  wear  it  away  at  those  points  against  which 
they  directly  impinge,  and  to  transport  the  debris  to  other, 
points,  thus  forming,  and  sometimes  removing,  natural  ob- 
structions to  navigation.  These  continual  changes,  caused 
by  cm'rents,  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  foresee  their  effects, 
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and  to  foretell  the  consequences  which  will  arise  from  any 
change  in  the  direction,  or  the  intensity  of  a  cun*ent,  occa- 
sioned by  artificial  obstacles. 

854.  A  good  theory  of  waves,  which  shall  satisfactorily 
explain  all  their  phenomena,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  science. 
It  is  known  that  they  are  pixxiuced  by  winds  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea;  but  how  far  this  action  extends  below 
the  surface  and  what  are  its  effects  at  various  depths,  are 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered.  The  most  commonly 
received  theory  is,  that  a  wave  is  a  simple  oscillation  of  the 
water,  in  whicn  each  particle  rises  and  falls,  in  a  vertical 
line,  a  certain  distance  during  each  oscillation,  without  re- 
ceiving any  motion  of  translation  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  that  it  fails  to  explain 
many  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with  waves. 

In  a  recent  French  work  on  this  subject,  its  author.  Colonel 
Emy,  an  engineer  of  high  standing,  combats  the  received 
theory ;  and  contends  that  the  partiSes  of  water  receive  also 
a  motion  of  translation  horizontally,  which,  with  that  of  as- 
cension, causes  the  particles  to  assume  an  orbicular  motion, 
each  particle  describing  an  orbit,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
elliptical.  He  farther  contends,  iJiat  in  this  manner  the  par- 
ticles at  the  surface  communicate  their  motion  to  those  just 
below  them,  and  thele  again  to  the  next,  and  so  on  down- 
ward, the  intensity  decreasing  from  the  surface,  without, 
however,  becoming  insensible  at  even  very  considerable 
depths ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  reaction  from 
the  bottom,  an  immense  volume  of  water  is  propelled  along 
the  bottom  itself,  with  a  motion  of  translation  so  powerful  as 
to  overthrow  obstacles  of  the  greatest  strength  if  directly 
opposed  to  it.  From  this  he  argues  that  walls  built  to  resist 
the  shock  of  the  waves  should  receive  a  very  great  batir  at 
the  base,  and  that  this  batir  should  be  gradually  decreased 
upward,  until,  towards  the  top,  the  wall  should  project  over, 
thus  presenting  a  concave  surface  at  top  to  throw  the  water 
back.  By  adopting  this  form,  he  contends  that  the  mass  of 
water,  wnich  is  rolled  forward,  as  it  were,  on  the  bottom, 
when  it  strikes  the  face  of  the  wall,  will  ascend  along  it,  and 
thus  gradually  lose  its  momentum.  These  views  of  Colonel 
Emy  have  been  attacked  by  other  engineers,  who  have  had 
opportunities  to  observe  the  same  phenomena,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  facts ;  and  the  question  still 
remains  undecided.  It  is  certain,  from  experiments  made 
by  the  author  quoted  upon  walls  of  the  form  here  described, 
that  they  seem  to  answer  fully  their  intended  purpose. 
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855.  Roadsteads.  The  term  roadatead  is  applied  to  an 
indentation  of  the  coast,  where  vessels  may  ride  securely  at 
anchor  imder  all  circumstances  of  weather.  If  the  indenta- 
tion is  covered  by  natural  projections  of  the  land,  or  capes^ 
from  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  it  is  said  to  be  land- 
locked ;  in  the  contraiy  case,  it  is  termed  an  open  roadstead. 

The  anchorage  of  open  roadsteads  is  often  msecxire,  owing 
to  violent  winds  setting  into  them  from  the  sea,  and  occasion- 
ing high  waves,  which  are  very  straining  to  the  moorings. 
The  remedy  applied  in  this  case  is  to  place  an  obstruction 
near  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  to  break  the  force  of  tlie 
waves  from  the  sea.  These  obstructions,  termed  hreahwaters^ 
are  artificial  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  of  variable 
form,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  made  by  throwing 
heavy  blocks  of  stone  into  tlie  sea,  and  allowing  them  to  take 
their  own  bed. 

The  first  great  work  of  this  kind  nndertaken  in  modern 
times,  was  the  one  at  Cherbourg  in  France,  to  cover  the  road- 
stead in  front  of  that  town.  After  some  trials  to  break  the 
effects  of  the  waves  on  the  roadstead  by  placing  large  conical- 
shaped  structures  of  timber  filled  with  stones  across  it,  which 
resulted  in  failure,  as  these  vessels  were  completely  destroyed 
by  subsequent  storms,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  forming  a 
breakwater  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  allow- 
ing the  mass  to  assume  the  form  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  upon  its  surface.  The  subsequent  experience  of 
many  years,  during  which  this  work  has  been  exposed  to  the 
most  violent  tempests,  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  sea 
on  the  exposed  surface  is  not  very  sensible  at  this  locality  at 
a  depth  or  about  20  feet  below  the  water  level  of  the  lowest 
tides,  as  the  blocks  of  stone  forming  this  part  of  the  break- 
water, some  of  which  do  not  average  over  40  lbs.  in  weight, 
have  not  been  displaced  from  the  slope  the  mass  first  as- 
sumed, which  was  somewhat  less  than  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  From  this  point  upwards,  and  particularly  be- 
tween the  levels  of  high  and  low  water,  the  action  oi  the 
waves  has  been  very  powerful  at  times,  during  violent  gales, 
displacing  blocks  of  several  tons  weight,  throwing  them  over 
the  top  of  the  breakwater  upon  the  slope  towards  the  shore. 
Wherever  this  part  of  the  surface  has  been  exposed  the 
blocks  of  stone  have  been  gradually  worn  down  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  the  slope  has  become  less  and  less  steep, 
from  year  to  year,  until  finally  the  surface  assumed  a  slightly 
concave  slope,  which,  at  some  points^  was  as  great  as  ten 
base  to  one  perpendicular. 
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The  experience  acquired  at  this  work  has  conclusively 
ehown  that  breakwaters,  formed  of  the  heaviest  blocks  of 
looee  stone,  are  always  liable  to  dama^^  in  heavy  galea  when 
the  sea  breaks  over  them,  and  that  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing them  is  by  covering  the  exposed  surface  with  a  facing  of 
heavy  blocks  of  haromered  stone  carefully  set  in  hydraulic 
cement. 

As  the  Cherbourg  breakwater  is  intended  also  as  a  military 
construction,  for  the  protection  of  the  roadstead  against  an 
enemy's  ileet,  the  cross  section  shown  {in  Jig,  248) lias  been 
adopted  for  it.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  many  years' 
observation,  it  was  decided  to  construct  the  work  that  forms 
the  cannon  battery  of  soUd  masonry  laid  on  a  thick  and  broad 
bed  of  beton.  The  top  surface  of  the  breakwater  is  covered 
with  heavy  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  foot  of  the  wall  on 
the  face  is  protected  by  larse  blocks  of  artificial  stone  formed 
of  beton.  The  top  of  the  battery  is  about  X2  feet  above  the 
highest  water  level. 
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The  next  work  of  the  kind  was  built  to  cover  the  roadstead 
of  Plymouth  in  England.  Its  cross  section  was,  at  first,  made 
with  an  interior  slope  of  one  and  a  half  base  to  one  perpen- 
dicular, and  an  exterior  slope  of  only  three  base  to  one  per- 
pendicular ;  bnt  from  the  damage  it  sustained  in  the  severe 
tempests  in  tlie  winter  of  1816-17,  it  is  thought  that  its  ex- 
terior slope  was  too  abrupt. 

A  work  of  the  same  kmd  is  still  in  process  of  construction 
on  onr  coast,  off  the  month  of  the  Delaware.  The  same  cross 
section  has  been  adopted  for  it  as  in  the  one  at  Cherbourg. 

All  of  these  works  were  made  in  the  same  way,  discharg- 
ing the  stone  on  the  spot,  from  vessels,  and  allowing  it  to 
tf^e  its  own  bed,  except  for  the  facing,  where,  when  practi- 
cable, the  blocks  were  carefully  laid,  so  as  to  present  a  nni- 
fonu  surface  to  the  waves.    The  interior  of  the  mass,  in  each 
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ease,  has  been  formed  of  Btone  in  email  blocks,  and  the  f acios 
of  very  large  blocks.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  moi'e  prudent  to  form  the  whole  of  large  blocks,  because, 
were  the  exterior  to  suffer  damage,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  heaviest  blocks  yet  used  have  at  times  been  displaced  by 
the  shock  of  the  waves,  the  interior  would  still  present  a  great 
obstacle. 

From  the  f oregoins^  details,  respecting  the  cross  sections  of 
breakwaters,  which  from  experiment  nave  been  found  to 
answer,  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
in  similar  cases  may  be  arranged.  As  to  the  plan  of  such 
works,  it  must  depend  on  the  locality.  The  position  of  the 
breakwater  should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  tne  direction  of 
the  heaviest  swells  from  the  sea  into  the  roadstead, — the 
action  of  the  current^  and  that  of  waves.  The  part  of  the 
roadstead  which  it  covers  should  afford  a  proper  depth  of 
water,  and  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  tne  largest  class, 
during  the  most  severe  storms  ;  and  vessels  should  be  able  to 
double  the  breakwater  under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide.  Such  a  position  should,  moreover,  be  chosen  that  there 
will  be  no  liability  to  obstnictions  being  formed  within  the 
roadstead,  or  at  any  of  its  outlets^  from  the  change  in  the 
current  which  may  be  made  by  the  breakwater. 

856.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  very  heavy  blocks  of  stone, 
as  well  as  their  ^reat  cost,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  substi- 
tuting for  them  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  formed  of  concrete, 
which  can  be  made  of  any  shape  and  size  desirable.     This 

Elan  has  been  tried  with  success  in  several  instances,  particu- 
trly  in  a  jetty  or  mole,  at  Algiers,  constructed  by  the  French 
government.  The  beton  for  a  portion  of  this  work  was  placed 
in  large  boxes,  the  sides  of  wnich  were  of  wood,  shaped  at 
bottom  to  correspond  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom  on 
which  the  beton  was  to  be  spread.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
was  made  of  strong  canvas  tarred.  These  boxes  were  first 
sunk  in  the  position  for  which  they  were  constructed,  and  then 
filled  with  tne  beton. 

857.  Harbors.  The  term  harbor  is  applied  to  a  secure  an- 
chorage of  a  more  limited  capacity  than  a  roadstead,  and 
therefore  offering  a  safer  refuge  during  boisterous  weather. 
Harbora  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

858.  An  artificial  harbor  is  usually  formed  by  enclosing  a 
space  on  the  coast  between  two  arms,  or  dikes  of  stone,  or  of 
wood,  termed  jetties^  which  project  into  the  sea  from  the 
shore,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  tne  harbor  from  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  waves. 
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859.  The  plan  of  each  jetty  is  curved,  and  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  two  will  depend  on  the  number  of  vessel?  which  it  may 
be  supposed  will  be  in  the  harbor  at  the  same  time.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  ends,  or  heads^  of  the  jetties  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  will  also  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances ;  it  should  seldom  be  less  than  one  hundred  yards,  and 
generally  need  not  be  more  than  five  hundred.  There  are 
certain  winds  at  every  point  of  a  coast  which  are  more  un- 
favorable than  others  to  vessels  entering  and  qutting  the  har- 
bor, and  to  the  tranquillity  of  its  water.  One  of  the  jetties 
should,  on  this  account,  be  longer  than  the  other,  and  be  so 

{>laced  that  it  will  both  break  the  force  of  the  heaviest  swells 
rom  the  sea  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  facilitate  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  by  preventing  them  from  being 
driven  by  the  winds  on  the  other  jetty,  just  as  they  are  enter- 
ing or  quitting  the  mouth.  .    ^ 

860.  The  cross  section  and  construction  of  a  stone  jetty 
differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  a  breakwater,  except  that  the 
jetty  is  usually  wider  on  top,  thirty  feet  being  allowed,  as  it 
serves  for  a  wharf  in  unloading  vessels.  The  head  of  the 
jetty  is  usually  made  circular,  and  considerably  broader  than 
the  other  parts,  as  it,  in  some  instances,  receives  a  lighthouse, 
and  a  battery  of  cannon.  It  should  be  made  with  great  care, 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  well  united  by  iron  or  copper  cramps, 
and  the  exterior  courses  should  moreover  be  protected  by 
fender  beams  of  heavy  timber  to  receive  the  shocK  of  floating 
bodies. 

881.  Wooden  jetties  are  formed  of  an  open  framework  of 
heavy  timber,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  on  the  interior 
by  a  strong  sheeting  of  thick  plank.  Each  rib  of  the  frame 
(Fig.  249)  consists  of  two  inclined  pieces,  which  form  the 
sides — of  an  upright  centre  piece, — and  of  horizontal  clamp- 
ing pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  in  pairs  on  the 
inclined  and  upright  pieces ;  the  inclined  pieces  are  farther 
strengthened  by  struts,  which  abut  against  them  and  the  up- 
right. The  ribs  are  connected  by  large  string-pieces,  laid 
horizontally,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  on  the  inclined 
pieces,  the  uprights,  and  the  clamping  pieces,  at  their  points 
of  junction.  The  foundation,  on  whidi  this  framework  rests, 
consists  usually  of  three  rows  of  large  piles  driven  under 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  pieces  and  the  uprights.  The  rows 
of  piles  are  firmly  connected  by  cross  and  longitudinal  beams 
notched  and  bolted  on  them ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  firmly 
united  to  the  framework  in  a  similar  manner.  The  interior 
sheeting  does  not,  in  all  cases,  extend  the  entire  length  of 
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the  Sides,  but  open  spaces,  termed  clear-ways,  are  often  left, 
to  give  a  free  passage  and  spread  to  the  waves  confined  be- 
tween the  jetties,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  smooth  water 
in  the  channel.  If  the  jetties  are  covered  at  their  back  with 
earth,  the  clear-ways  receive  the  form  of  inclined  planes. 

The  foundation  of  the  jetties  requires  particular  care, 
especially  when  the  channel  between  them  is  very  narrow. 
Loose  stone  thrown  around  the  piles  is  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion used  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary, 
the  bottom  of  the  entire  channel  may  be  protected  by  an 
apron  of  brush  and  loose  stone. 

The  top  of  the  jetties  is  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick 
plank,  which  serves  as  a  wharf.  A  strong  hand-railing 
should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  flooring  as  a  protection 
against  accidents.  The  sides  of  jetties  have  been  variously 
inclined;  the  more  usual  inclination  varies  between  three 
and  four  perpendicular  to  one  base. 

862.  Jetties  are  sometimes  built  out  to  form  a  passage  to 
a  natural  harbor,  which  is  either  very  much  exposed,  or 
subject  to  bars  at  its  mouth.  By  nari*owing  the  passage  to 
the  harbor  between  the  jetties,  great  velocity  is  given  to  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide,  and  this  alone  wul  free  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  channel  from  deposites.  But  at  the  head 
of  the  jetties  a  bar  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  found  to 
accumulate,  from  the  current  alongshore,  which  is  broken 
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by  the  jetties,  and  from  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  ebbing 
tides  at  this  point.  To  remove  these  bars  resort  may  be  had, 
in  localities  where  they  are  left  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  to 
reservoirs,  and  sluices,  arranged  with  turning  gates,  like  those 
adverted  to  for  river  improvements.  The  reservoirs  are 
formed  by  excavating  a  large  basin  inshore,  at  some  suitable 
point  from  which  the  collected  water  can  be  directed,  with 
its  full  force,  on  the  bar.  The  basin  will  be  filled  at  flood- 
tide,  and  when  the  ebb  commences  the  sluice  gates  will  be 
kept  closed  until  dead  low  water,  when  tliey  should  all  be 
opened  at  once  to  give  a  strong  water  chase. 

863.  In  harbors  where  vessels  cannot  be  safely  and  conve- 
niently moored  alongside  of  the  quays,  large  basins,  termed 
wet-docksy  are  formed,  in  which  the  water  can  be  kept  at  a 
constant  level.  A  wet-dock  may  be  made  either  by  an  in- 
shore excavation,  or  by  enclosing  a  part  of  the  harbor  with 
strong  water-tight  walls ;  ihe  first  is  the  more  usual  plan. 
The  entrance  to  the  basin  may  be  by  a  simple  sluice,  closed 
by  ordinary  lock  gates,  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lock. 
Tfrith  the  first  metnod  vessels  can  enter  the  basin  only  at 
high  tide ;  by  the  last  they  may  be  entered  or  passed  out  at 
any  period  of  the  tide.     The  putlet  of  the  lode  should  be 

Erovided  with  a  pair  of  guard  gates,  to  be  shut  against  very 
igh  tides,  or  in  cases  of  danger  from  storms. 

864.  The  construction  of  the  locks  for  basins  differs  in 
nothing,  in  principle,  from  that  pursued  in  canal  locks.  The 
greatest  care  will  necessarily  be  taken  to  form  a  strong  mass 
free  from  all  danger  of  accidents.  The  gates  of  a  basin-lock 
are  made  convex  towards  the  head  of  water,  to  give  them 
more  strength  to  resist  the  great  pressure  upon  them.  They 
are  hung  and  manoeuvred  differently  fmm  ordinary  lock 
gates ;  the  quoin-post  is  attached  to  tlie  side  walls  in  the  usual 
way :  but  at  the  toot  of  the  mitre-post  an  iron  or  brass  roller 
is  attached,  which  runs  on  an  iron  roller  way,  and  thus  sup- 
ports that  end  of  the  leaf,  relieving  the  collar  of  the  quoin- 
post  from  the  strain  that  would  be  otherwise  thrown  on  it, 
besides  giving  the  leaf  an  easy  play.  Chains  are  attached  to 
each  mitre-post  near  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
the  gate  is  opened,  or  closed,  by  means  of  windlasses  to  which 
the  other  ends  of  the  chains  are  fastened. 

865.  The  quays  of  wet-docks  are  usually  built  of  masonry. 
Both  brick  and  stone  have  been  used ;  the  facing  at  least 
should  be  of  dressed  stone.  Large  fender-beams  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  face  of  the  wall,  to  prevent  it  fi-om  being 
brought  ill  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessels.    The  cross 
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section  of  qnay-walls  shonld  be  fixed  on  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  other  snstaining  walls.  It  might  be  prudent  to  add 
bnttresses  to  the  back  of  the  wall  to  strengthen  it  against  the 
shocks  of  the  vessels. 

806.  Quay-walls  with  us  are  ordinarily  made  either  by 
fonning  a  facing  of  heavy  ronnd  or  square  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition,  which  are  connected  by  norizontal  pieces,  and 
secured  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth  filled  in  behind  them 
by  land-ties ;  or,  by  placing  the  pieces  horizontally  upon  each 
other,  and  securing  tnem  by  iron  bolts.  Land-ties  are  used 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  earth  or  rubbish  which  is 
thrown  in  behina  them  to  form  the  surface  of  the  quay. 
Another  mode  of  construction,  which  is  found  to  be  strong 
and  durable,  is  in  use  in  our  Eastern  seaports.  It  consists  in 
making  a  kind  of  crib-work  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
filling  in  with  earth  and  stone  rubbish.  The  bottom  course 
of  the  crib  may  be  laid  on  the1)ed  of  the  river,  if  it  is  firm 
and  horizontal ;  in  the  contrary  case  a  strong  grillage,  termed 
a  cradle^  must  be  made,  and  be  sunk  to  receive  the  stone  work. 
The  top  of  the  cradle  should  be  horizontal,  and  the  bottom 
should  receive  the  same  slope  as  that  of  the  bed,  in  order  that 
when  the  stones  are  laid  they  may  settle  horizontally. 

867.  Dikes.  To  protect  tne  lowlands  bordering  the  ocean, 
from  inundations,  aikes,  constructed  of  ordinary  earth,  and 
faced  towards  the  sea  with  some  material  whicli  will  resist 
the  action  of  the  current,  are  usually  resorted  to. 

The  Dutch  dikes,  by  means  of  which  a  large  extent  of 
country  has  been  reclaimed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  are 
the  most  remarkable  structures  of  this  kind  in  existence.  The 
cross  section  of  those  dikes  is  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  width 
at  top  averaging  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  interior  slope  being 
the  same  as  the  natural  slope  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  exterior 
slope  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  between  three  and 
twelve  base  to  one  perpendicular.     The  top  of  the  dike,  for 

Eerf ect  safety,  should  be  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ighest  spring  tides,  although,  in  many  places,  they  are  only 
two  or  three  above  this  level. 

The  earth  for  these  dikes  is  taken  from  a  ditch  inshore,  be- 
tween which  and  the  foot  of  the  dike  a  space  of  about  twenty 
feet  is  left  which  answers  for  a  road.  The  exterior  slope  is  va- 
riously faced,  according  to  the  means  at  hand,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  current  and  waves  at  the  point.  In  some  cases,  a 
strong  straw  thatch  is  put  on,  and  firmly  secured  by  pickets, 
or  other  means ;  in  others,  a  layer  of  fascines  is  spread  over  the 
thatch,  and  is  strongly  picketed  to  it  the  ends  of  the  pickets 
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being  allowed  to  project  out  about  eighteen  inches,  so  that 
they  can  receive  a  wicker-work  formed  by  interlacing  them 
witn  twigs,  the  spaces  between  this  wicker-work  bein^  filled 
with  broken  stone ;  this  forms  a  very  durable  and  strong  facing, 
which  resists  not  only  the  action  of  the  current,  but,  by  its 
elastici^,  the  shocks  of  the  heaviest  waves. 

The  KK)t  of  the  exterior  slope  requires  peculiar  care  for  its 
protection ;  the  shore,  for  this  purpose,  is  in  some  places  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  apron  of  brush  and  gravel  in  alternate  layers, 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  into  the  water  from  the  foot 
of  the  slope. 

•  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  France,  where  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  protect  it  from  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
a  cross  section  has  been  given  to  the  dikes  towards  the  sea, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  one  which  the  shore  naturally  takes 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  dikes  in  other  respects 
are  constructed  and  faced  after  the  manner  which  has  oeen 
so  long  in  practice  in  Holland. 

868.  Oroins.  Constructions,  termed  gromSy  are  used  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  effect  of  the  current 
alons^  the  shore,  and  cause  deposites  to  be  formed.  These  are 
artificial  ridges  which  rise  a  few  feet  only  above  the  surface 
of  the  beach,  and  are  built  out  in  a  direction  either  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  shore,  or  oblique  to  it.  They  are  con- 
structed either  of  clay,  which  is  well  rammed  and  protected 
on  the  surface  by  a  facing  of  fascines  or  stones ;  or  of  layers 
of  fascines ;  or  of  one  or  two  rows  of  short  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition ;  or  any  other  means  that  the  locality  may  fur- 
nish may  be  resorted  to ;  tlie  object  being  to  interpose  an 
obstacle,  which,  breaking  the  force  of  the  current,  will  occa- 
sion a  deposite  near  it,  and  thus  gradually  cause  the  shore  to 
gain  upon  the  sea. 

869.  Sea-Txralla,  When  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land, 
forming  a  steep  bluflF,  the  face  of  which  is  gradually  worn 
away,  a  wall  of  masonry  is  the  only  means  that  will  afford  a 
permanent  protection  against  this  action  of  the  waves.  Walls 
made  for  this  object  are  termed  sea-walls.  The  face  of  a  sea- 
wall should  be  constructed  of  the  most  durable  stone  in  lar^e 
blocks.  The  backing  may  be  of  rubble  or  of  beton.  The 
whole  work  should  be  laid  with  hydraulic  mortar. 
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taments. X.  An  Index  to  Doctrines  and  Subjects,  wiUi 
numerous  Selected  Passages,  quoted  in  fuU.  XL  An  Index 
to  the  Names  of  Pezsons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  XII.  An 
Index  to  the  Names  of  Places  found  in  Scripture.  XITT. 
The  Names,  Titles,  and  Characters  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  methodically  arranged. 

2  volumes  4to,  cloth : .* |19  60 

2  volumes  4to,  half  moroooo,  gilt  edges 26  00 

2  volumes  4to,  morocco,  gilt  edges 35  00 

8  volumes  4to,  cloth 20  00 

8  volumes  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges 83  00 

8  volumes  4to,  moroooo,  gUt  edges. 40  00 

BLANK-PACED     THB  HOLY  SORIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

BIBLE.         TESTAMENTS;  with  copious  references  to  parallel  and 

illustrative  passages,  and  the  alternate  pages  ruled  for  MS. 

notes. 

TLlfl  edition  of  the  Scriptnros  oontatna  the  Aathorixed  Venden,  illnstmted  by  Hbm 
refwencea  of  "Bagster's  Polyglot  Bible,*^  and  enriched  with  accurate  mapa,    1 
Tuefnl  tables,  and  an  Index  of  Bobjeota.  ' 

1  voL  8vo,  half  morooco $8  60 

1  vol  8vo,  morocco 10  50. 


9^  JOHH  WILET  *  son's  UST  Or  PUBUCATIOKB. 

THE  TREASURY  Oontftining  the  aathorised  Engllflh  rezBioii  of  the  Holj  Scriptoiw, 
BIBLE.  mterioared  with  a  Treaaury  of  more  than  600,000  Paralkl 

Paasages  from  Canne,  Brown,  Blaynej,  Scott,  and  others. 
With  numeroae  iUxutratiye  notea. 

1  vol. ,  half  bound f  7  50 

1  voL,  morocco 10  00 

COMMON    PRAYER,    48mo   Size. 

(DoiM  in  London  taegtrMUtfor  «m.) 

COMMON  No.  1.  Gilt  and  red  edges,  imitation  moroooo $0  081 

PRAYER,  No.  a.  Giltand  red  edges,  rims 87* 

No.  3.  Gilt  and  red  edges,  best  morocco  and  calf 1  25 

No.  4.  Gilt  and  red  edges,  best  moroooo  and  calf,  zims. .   1  60 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

JONES.  BOOBXIIBPINa  ANB  AOOOUNTANTSHIP.    Elementarf 

and  Practical.  In  two  parts,  with  a  Key  for  Teacher&  By 
Thomas  Jones,  Accountant  and  Teacher.  1  volume  8to- 
doth |a  5<i 

^                    BOOKKEEPINa  AND  AOOOUNTANTSHIP.    School  Edi- 
tion.    By  Thomas  Jones.     1  vol  8to,  half  roan $1  50 

<«  BOOKEUBPINa    AND    AOOOUNTANTSHIP.       Set    of 

Blanks.     In  6  parts.     By  Thomas  Jones $150 

u  BOOSESBPING     AND    AOOOUNTANTSHIP.       Doable 

Entry;  Results  obtained  from  Sin^^e  Entiy;  Equation  of 
Payments,  eta     By  Thomas  Jonea.    1  toL  thin  8yo.  .  .$0  75 


CRAFTS. 


JOHNSON'S 

FRESENIUS. 


M 


KIRKWOOD 


MILLER. 


Ci 
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CHEMISTRY. 

A    SHORT    OOURSB    IN    QUAUTATIVH    ANALTSIS: 

with  the  new  notation.  By  Prof.  J.  M.  Crafts.  Second 
edition.     1  vol  12mo,  cloth |1  50 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUAUTATIVE  OHEMIOAIi  ANAI.Y- 

Sia  By  0.  R.  Freseiiins.  Edited  by  8.  W.  Johnson,  Pro- 
fessor in  Sheffield  Sdentifio  School,  Tale  College.  With 
Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature,  old  and  new.  1  toL 
8vo,  cloth |4  50 

A  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUOTZON  IN  QUANTTTATIVZ! 
OHBMIOAIi  ANAIiTSia  By  C.  B.  Fresenius.  From 
latest  editions,  edited,  with  additions,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  John- 
son. With  Chemical  Notation  and  Nomendatnre,  old  and 
new. |6  00 

OOIOJSOTION  OF  RBPORTS  (OONDBNSED)  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  OHBMI8TS  IN  RBOARD  TO  THB 
USE  OF  LEAD  PIPE  FOR  8ERVIOE  PIPE,  in  the 
Distribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Citdes.  By  Jaa.  P. 
Kirkwood.     8yo,  cloth $1  50 

EIiEMENTS  OF  OHEMISTRT,  THEORETIOAL  AND 
PRAOTIOAL.    By  Wm.  Allen  Idler.    8  toIb.  8to.  .|1S  00 

Part  I.— OHEMIOAIi  PHTSIO&    1  yol  8m |4  00 

Part  II.— INORQANIO  OHEMI8rrRT.    1  yoL  8tq. 6  00 

Part  in.-^RGANIO  OHEMISTRT.    1  toL  8^0. 10  00 

^^Dr.  MUler'a  Chemistry  in  a  work  of  which  the  anthor  has  ewry  xeawB  to  Cad 
proud.  It  Lb  now  by  far  the  largest  and  most  aocorately  written  Treotlae  oa 
Ohemistry  in  the  EngUsh  langnage,^  eto.~2>i(M<n  Med.  JoumaL 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELEOTRIOmr.  By  Wm.  Allen  Mmet. 
IyoLSto |S50 
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MUSPRATT.         OHEMISTRT— THEOREnOAI.,     PRA^OTIdAI.,     AND 

ANAIiVnOAIj — afl  applied  and  xelating  to  the  Arts  and 
Mannfactares.  Bj  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt.  2  vols.  870. 
doth,  $18.00;  half  rossia |;24  00 

NOAO.  A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATTVXI  AND  QUANTTTATIVB 

OHBMIOaIj  ANAIiYSia  For  the  use  of  Studenta  By 
H.  M.  Noad,  aathor  of  **  Manual  of  Electricity.**  1  vol 
12mo.     (London.)    Complete. $6  00 

««  QUANnTATTVE  ANALYSIS.    1  voL  cloth 4  00 

PERKINS.  AN    BLBMBNTART    MANUAL    OF    QUALITATIVE 

OHBMIOAL  ANALTSI&  By  Maurice  Perkins.  12mo. 
cloth. $1  00 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

BOUVIER  HANDBOOK  ON  OIL  FAINTING.  Handbook  of  7onng 
AND  OTHERS.  Artists  and  Amateuis  in  Oil  Painting;  being  chiefly  a  con- 
densed compilation  from  the  celebrated  Manual  of  Bouvier, 
with  additional  matter  selected  from  the  labors  of  Meiriwell, 
De  Montalberty  and  other  distingoished  Continental  writezi 
on  the  art.  In  7  parts.  Adapted  for  a  Text-Book  in 
Academies  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  for  self-iustmction. 
Appended,  a  new  Explanatory  and  Critical  Vocabulazy.  By 
an  American  Artist.     12mo,  cloth. $2  00 

COE.  FROGRBSSIVB  DRAWING  BOOK.      By  Benj.  H.  Coe. 

One  voL,  doth $8  50 

ti  DRAWING  FOR  UTTLB  FOL1L8 ;  or,  First  Lessons  for 

the  Nursery.    80  drawings.     Neat  cover $0  20 

'*  FIRST  STUDIBS  IN  DRAWING.     Containing  Elementary 

Exercises,  Drawings  from  Objects,  Animals,  and  Rustic 
Figures.  Complete  in  three  nurnhn-n  of  18  studies  each,  in 
neat  oovers.     Each $0.20 

^  COTTAGES.  An  Introduction  to  Landscape  Drawing.  Con- 
taining 72  Studies.  Complete  in  four  numbers  of  18  studies 
each,  in  neat  oovers.     Each $0.20 

«'  BAST  LESSONS  IN    LANDSCAPE.      Complete  in  four 

numbera  of  10  Studies  each.    In  neat  8vo  cover.    Each,  $0  20 

«  HEADS,  ANIMALS,  AND  FIGURES.    Adapted  to  Pendl 

Drawing.  Complete  in  three  numbers  of  10  Studies  each. 
In  neat  8vo  covers.     Each $0  20 

.»  OOPT  BOOK,  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS $0  37* 

RUSKIN.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING.     In  Three  Letters  to 

Beginners.    By  John  Buskin.     1  yol.  12mo $1  00 

(«  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PERSPEOTIVE.    Arranged  for  the 

use  of  Schools.     By  John  Buskin $1  00 

SMITH.  A  MANUAL  OF   TOPOGRAPHIOAL  DRAWING.     By 

Prof.  R.  S.  Smith.  Second  edition.  1  vol.  8to,  doth, 
plates ; $2  00 

<'  MANUAL  OF  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.     Form,  Shade, 

Shadow,  and  Reflection.  By  Prof.  R.  S.  SmitK  1  vol.  8vo. 
plates,  doth $2  00 

WARREN.  CONSTRUCTIVE     GEOMETRY    AND     INDUSTRIAL 

DRAWING.  By  S.  Edward  Warren,  Professor  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston: — 

L  ELEMENTARY  WORKS. 

1.  BLBMENTARY  FREE-HAND  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 
A  series  of  progressive  exercises  on  regular  lines  and  f orms^ 
including  systematic  instruction  in  lettering;  a  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand  for  all  who  are  learning  to  draw.     12mo, 

cloth,  many  cuts .75  cts. 

Yds.  1  and  8,  bound  in  1  vol. $1  75 
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ELEMKXTART  WOTIKS.— Continuod. 

WARREN  S.  PLANE  PBOBLEMS  IN  ELEMENTAEY  GEOMETRY.    Wift 

numerous  wood-cuts,     12mo,  cloth f  1  35 

8.  DRAFTINa  INSTRUMENTS  AM)  OPERATIONS.  Con- 
tainiiig  full  infonnation  about  all  the  instrumentB  and 
mateiials  used  bj  the  draftsmen,  with  full  directions  for  theix 
URe.    With  plates  and  wood-cuts.    One  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1  2S 

4.  ELEMENTARY  PROJECTION  DRAWING.  Revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  In  five  divisions.  Thi^  and  the  last  Yolnme 
are  favorite  text-books,  espedaUj  valuable  to  aU  Mechanioal 
Artisans,  and  are  particularly  recommended  for  the  use  of  all 
higher  public  and  private  schools.  New  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  numerous  wood-cuts  and  plates.  (1873. )  1 2mo, 
doth $1  50 

6.  ELEMENTARY  LINEAR  PER8PBCTIVB  OF  FORMS  AND 
SHADOWS.  Part  I.— Primitive  Methods,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion. Part  n. — Derivative  Methods,  with  Notes  on  Aerial 
Perspective,  and  many  Practical  Examples.  Numerous  wood- 
cuts.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth. . .' (1  00 

n.  BIOHBR  WOBKa 

These  are  designed  principally  for  Schools  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  and  for  the  members  generally  of  those  professionB; 
and  th*>  first  three  are  also  designed  for  use  in  those  colleges  which 
provide  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  preliminary  general 
training  of  candidates  for  the  scientific  professions,  as  well  as  for 
those  technical  ^hools  which  undertake  that  training  themselvesw 

1.  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJEC- 
TIONS.  The  foundation  course  for  the  subsequent  theo- 
retical and  practical  works.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  will 
soon  appear. 

8.  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  SHADES  AND  SHADOWS.  A 
wider  range  of  problems  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in 
English,  and  the  principles  of  shading.  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
numerous  plates.     Cloth $3  50 

8.  HIGHER  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  Distmguiahed  by  its  con- 
cise Rumraarj'  of  various  methods  of  perspective  construction ; 
a  full  set  of  standard  problems,  and  a  careful  discussion  of 
special  higher  ones.  With  numerous  large  platea  8vo, 
cloth $4  00 

4.  ELEMENTS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAW- 
ING ;  or,  Machine  Drawings.  With  some  elements  of  descrip- 
tive and  rational  cinematics.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanical Establishments,  Artisans,  and  Inventors.  Containing 
the  principles  of  gearings,  screw  propellers,  valve  motions,  and 
governors,  and  many  standard  and  novel  examples,  mostly  from 
present  American  practice.  By  S.  Edward  Warren.  2  vols. 
8vo.    1  vol  text  and  cuts,  and  1  vol  large  plates, , ,    .  47  50 

A  FBW  FROM  MANY  TESTIMONIALS 

**It  seems  to  me  that  yonr  Works  only  need  a  thorongfa  examination  to  be  intro- 
duced and  permanently  nsed  in  all  the  Bcientiflc  and  Engineering  Bchoota.* 
—Prof.  J.  G.  FOX,  CoUegiaU  and  Engineering  ItutUute^  Hew  York  CU^. 

**I  have  naed  several  of  yonr  Blemcntary  Workx,  and  beUeve  them  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  pnrpoees  of'  instraction  thsm  any  others  with  whidi  I  am 
aoqauinted.''— H.  F.  WAU^INO,  Pr<^.  (^f  CtvU  and  TppogrupMcai  Engt- 
fufrlng^  LafayeUe  CoUege,  EauUm^  Pa. 

^Tonr  Works  appear  to  me  to  flU  a  very  important  gap  in  the  Uteratare  of  the 
subjectH  treated.  Any  effort  to  draw  Artisans,  etc.,  away  trinn  the  *rale  of 
bbiinib/  and  give  thom  an  insight  into  principles,  Ls  in  the  right  direction, 
and  meets  my  heartiest  approval.  This  is  the  distingnSshing  feature  of  tooc 
lEIementary  Works.*' --Prof.  H.  L.  EUBTIS,  Lawrence  SdenHfic  Si»ool^ 
Cctmbridge^  Mwss. 

**The  author  has  happily  divided  the  sabjects  into  two  great  portions:  the  fonner 
embracing;  those  processes  and  problems  proper  to  be  tanght  to  all  stndenta  in 
Institutions  of  Elementary  InBtmctlon ;  the  latter,  those  snited  to  advanoei 
indents  preparing  for  technical  purposes.  The  Elementary  Books  ooght  to 
He  nsed  in  all  High  Schools  and  Academies;  the  Higher  ones  in  fkbods  d 
Xtehnology .»— WM.  W.  FOLWrnj;,  PruUima  ^f  OnkMreUv  qfJOnnnaim, 
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MACFARLANE. 


REIMANN. 


AUSTIN. 


COLBURN 


KNIGHT. 


MAHAN. 


DYEING.  &e. 

A  FRAOnOAZ.  TRGATISS  ON  DTBING  AND  OAIJCO- 
PRINTING.  Jnolading  the  latest  IzLTentionB  and  Impioye- 
mentB.  With  on  Append^,  compriaiug  definitiona  of  chemica] 
terms,  with  tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  &o.  By  an  ezpe- 
ritnced  Dyer.  With  a  supplement,  containing  the  most 
recent  discoTeries  in  color  chemistiy.  By  Robert  Maof arlane. 
1  voL  8vo $5  00 

A  TREATISE!  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ANIIJNE 

ANB  ANIIJNB  COLORS.    By  M.  Beimann.     To  which 

is  added  the  Report  on  the  Coloring  Matters  derived  from 

Goal  Tar,  as  shown  at  the  French  Exhibition,  1867.     By  Dr. 

Hofmann.     Edited  by  Wm.  Crookes.    1  vol.*8vo,  cloth,  $2  60 

**I>r.  Reimann'8  portion  of  the  Treatise,  written  in  ooncijie  lantniage,  isprofonndlj 
practical,  givin;?  the  minutest  details  of  the  pix)ccaae<i  for  obtaining  all  th* 
more  iinportant  colorn,  with  woodcnts  of  apparatus.  Taken  in  oonjunctioA 
vrith  Hof  tnann'o  Ilt'iXKt,  we  have  now  a  <»mpleto  hliitoiy  of  Coal  Tar  Dyes, 
both  theoretical  and  practical." — CAemivf  cmd  Druggist, 

ENGlNEERINa 

A  PRACTICAL  TRSATISE  ON  THE  PREPARATION, 
COMBINATION,  AND  APPLICATION  OF  CALCA- 
REOUS  AND  HYDRAULIC  LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

To  which  is  added  many  useful  recipes  for  various  scientific, 
mercantile,  and  domestic  purposes.  By  James  G.  Austin. 
1  vol.  12mo $2  00 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  MECHAN- 
ISM  OF  RAILWAYS.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and 
Construction  of  the  Locomotive  Engine,  Railway  Carriages, 
and  Railway  Plant,  with  examples.  Illustrated  by  Sizty-four* 
large  engravings  and  two  hundred  and  forty  woodcuts.  BJ 
Zerah   Colbum.     Complete,   20  parts,   $15.00:    or  2  vols. 

cloth $16  00 

Or,  half  moroc<'0,  gilt  top $20  00- 

THE  MECHANICIAN  AND  CONSTRUCTOR  FOR  EN- 
GINEERS. Comprising  Forgin:^,  Planing,  Lining,  Slotting, 
Shaping,  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  &o.  lUustrated  wiSi 
ninety-six  plates.  By  Cameron  Knight.  1  voL  4to,  half 
morocco $15  00^ 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 
ING) for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
By  D.   H.  Mahan.      1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  woodouta. 

New  edition.      Edited  by  Prot   De  Volson  Wood.      Pull 
cloth $5  00» 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  as  appUed  to  the  Drawing  of 

Fortifications  and  Stone-Cutting.    For  the  u.se  of  the  Cadet* 

•  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.     By  Prof,  D.   H.   Mahan. 

1  vol  8vo.     Plates $15^ 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.  Comprising  the  Description  and 
Uses  of  Drawing  Instruments,  the  Construction  of  Plane 
Figures,  the  Projections  and  Sections  of  Geometrical  Solids, 
Architectural  Elements,  Mechanism,  and  Topographical 
Drawing.  With  remarks  on  the  method  of  Teaching  the 
subject.  For  the  use  of  Academies  and  Commun  Schools. 
By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol  8vo.  Twenty  steel  plates. 
Full  cloth $8  oo 

A  TREATISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATIONa  Contain- 
ing instructions  on  the  Methods  of  Laying  Out,  Constructing, 
Defending,  and  Attacking  Entrenchments.  With  the  General 
Outlines,  also,  of  the  Arrangement,  the  Attack,  and  Defence 
of  Permanent  Fortifications.  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  New 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1  yoL  8vo,  full  cloth,  with 
pl«*M $3  50 

BLBMBNT8  OF  PERBSANBNT  FORTIFICATIONS.  By 
Prof.  D.  H.  Malum.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  lajge  platea 
Cloth $6  00 
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MAHAN.  ADVANCED  GUARD,  OTTT-POST,  and  Detachment  Serrkt 

of  Troops^  with  the  Essential  Principles  of  Strategy  ai^ 
Grand  Tactics.  For  the  use  of  Officers  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers.  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  New  edition,  wiUi 
large  additions  and  12  plates.     1  vol.  ISmo,  cloth f  1  50 

.MAHAN  MEOHANTCAL     PRINOIPLES     OF     ENGINEERINa 

&  MOSELY.         AND  ARCHITEOTtTRD.    Bj  Henry  Mosely,  M. A.,  F.E.S. 

From  last  London  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  by 
Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.,  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
1  Tol.  8vo,  700  pages.    With  nnmeroos  cuts.     Cloth. .  .$5  OA 

MAHAN  HYDRAUIilO  MOTORS.    Translated  from  the  French  Conn 

&  BR  ESSE.         de  Mecanique,  appliquee  par  M.  Bresse.     By  Lieut.  F.  A. 

Mahan,  and  revised  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol.  8vo, 
plates $2  60 

WOOD.  A    TREATISE    ON    THE    RESISTANCE    OF    MATE- 

RIALS, and  an  Appendix  on  the  Preservation  of  IHmber. 
By  De  Volson  Wood,  Professor  of  Engineering,  Universi^  ot 

Michigan.     1  vol.  8vo,  cloth- .......  $2  50 

A  TREATISE  ON  BRIDGES.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  and 
for  Practical  Use.  By  De  Volson  Wood.  1  voL  8vo,  nom^ 
roQS  illustrations,  doth $3  00 

GREEK. 

6ACSTER.  GREEK   TESTAMENT,    ETC.      The  Critical   Greek    and 

English  New  Testament  in  Parallel  Columns,  consisting  of 
the  Greek  Text  of  Scholz,  readings  of  Griesbach,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.  18mo,  half  morocco $8  00 

•*  do.  Full  morocco,  gilt  edges 4  60 

"  With  Lexicon,  by  T  S.  Green.     Half-bound 4  50 

*•  do.    Full  morocco,  gilt  edges 6  00 

**  do.    With  Concordance  and  Lexicon.     Halfmor.,  6  00 

•*  do.     Litiip  morocco 7  50 

**  THE  ANALYTICAL  GREEK  LEXIOON  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  In  which,  by  an  alphabetical  arraji^^ment 
is  found  every  word  in  the  Greek  text  in  every  form  %n  ^tlndi 
it  appears — that  is  to  say,  every  occurrent  person,  number, 
tense  or  mood  of  verbs,  every  case  and  number  of  nouns,  pro- 
•DLOuna,  &c. ,  is  placed  in  its  alphabetical  order,  fully  explained 
by  a  careful  grammatical  analysis  and  referred  to  its  root,  so 
that  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  any 
word  can  perplex  the  beginner,  but,  assured  of  the  precise 
grammatical  force  of  any  word  he  may  desire  to  interpret,  he 
is  able  immediately  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  Enghah 
meaning  of  the  root  with  accuracy  and  satisfaction.  1  voL 
small  4to,  half  bound $6  60 

*  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXIOON   TO   TESTAMENT.     By 

T.  S.  Green.    Half  morocco $1  50 

HEBREW. 

CREEN.  A  aBAMMAR  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.    With 

copious  Appendixes.  By  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.     1  vol  8vo,  cloth. . .  .$3  60 

^«  AN    ELEMENTARY    HEBREW    GRAMMAR.      With 

Tables,  Heading  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  W.  XL 
Green,  D.D.     1  vol  12mo,  doth $1  50 

M  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY;  or.  Lessons  in  Reuui)^  and 

Writing  Hebrew.    By  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.     1  vol.  Svo. 

cloth. *2  00 

UETTERIS.  A  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HB- 

BREW  BIBLE.    Revised  and  carefully  examined  by  Mynr 

Levi  Letteris.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  key,  marble  edges $2  50 

•  **  This  edition  has  a  large  and  much  mote  I^ble  type  than  the  known  one  volunia 
editions,  and  the  prinfc  is  excellent,  while  the  name  of  Lettxbzs  is  a  mflBcient 
guarantee  for  coneetnew.''  -Eeo.  Dr,  J.  It.  WIBB,  EdUor  qfthe  IssaxuxBi 
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6AGSTER'$  BAQSTEB'S    OOMPIiBTII    BDITZON   OF   aBSBNIUff 

CESENIUS.  HBBRHW  ANB   OECAIiDBD  LEZIOON.      Is  large 

dear,  and  i>erfect  type.     Tranalated  and  edited  with  addi* 

tions  and  corrections,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D. 

In  thin  edition  gnat  care  hsA  been  taken  to  Kimrd  the  student  from  Keologtas 
tendencies  by  suitable  remarks  whenever  needed. 

**  The  carcfnl  reviml  to  which  the  Lexicon  ha^  been  mbjected  by  »  faithful  and 
Orthodox  traniilator  exceedingly  enhances  the  practical  ralue  of  this  edition.'* 
— EdUnbttrgh  EocleatcuUoal  JoumaL 

Small  4to,  half  bound |7  50 


BACSTER'S 


NBW  POOKBT  HBBRBW  AND  EKOLISH  LBZIOON. 

The  arrangement  of   this    Manual  Lezioon  combines  two 

things — ^the  etymological  order  of  roots  and  the  alphabetical 

order  of  words.    Tins  arrangement  tends  to  lead  the  learner 

onward;   for,  as  he  becomes  more  at  home  witii  roots  and 

derivatiyes,  he  learns  to  turn  at  once  to  the  root,  without  firat 

searching  for  the  particular  word  in  its  alphabetic  order.     1 

ToL  18mo,  doth $2  00 

**Thl8  Is  the  moHt  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cnvTeot  and  peifeot 
Ifannal  Hebrew  Lexicon  we  haye  ever  used.''— Jictoe<»e  BtvUw, 


BODEMANN. 


CROOKES. 


FAIRBAIRN. 

FRENCH. 

KiRKWOOD 


LESLEY. 


IRON,  METALLURGY,  &c. 

A  TRBATISB  ON  THB  ASSATINQ  OF  I<BAD,  SILVBR, 
COPPER,  OOLD,  AND  MBRCURT.  By  Bodemann  & 
KerL     Translated  by  W.  A.  Goodyear.     1  yol.  12mo,  |2  50 

A  PRAOTIOAL  TREATISE  ON  METAIiIiURQT.  Adap- 
ted from  the  last  German  edition  of  Prof.  KerFs  Metallurgy. 
By  WOliam  Grookes  and  Ernst  Rohrig.     In  three  toIs.  thick 

8 vo.    Price. $30  00 

Separately.    Vol.  1.  Lead,  SUver,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Mer- 
cury, Bismuth,  Antimony,  Nickel,  Arsenic,  Grold,  Platinum. 

and  Sulphur ". |10  00 

Vol.2.  Copper  and  Iron 10  00 

Vol.  3.  Steel,  Fuel,  and  Supplement 10  00 

OAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  FOR   BUILDINa     By 

Wm.  Fairbaim.     8vo,  doth |2  00 

HISTORY  OF  IRON  TRADE,  FROM  1621  TO  1867.  By 
B.  F.  French.     8vo,  doth. $2  00 

OOLLBOTION  OF  REPORTS  (CONDENSED)  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  CHEMISTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THB 
USE  OF  U3AD  PIPE  FOR  SERVICE  PIPE,  in  the 

I>istribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Cities.     By  L  P. 
Kirkwood,  O.B.     8vo,  doth $1  50 

THB  IRON  MANXTFACTURBR'S  GUIDB  TO  THB 
FURNACES,  FORGES,  AND  ROI.I1ING-MILI.S  OF 
THB  UNITED  STATED  By  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  mapa 
and  plates.    1  yd.  8yo,  doth. |S  00 


FITZGERALD. 


HOLLY. 


KNICHT. 


MACHINISTS-MECHANICS. 

TEDB  BOSTON  MACHINIST.  A  complete  School  for  the 
Apprentice  and  Advanced  Machinist.  By  W.  Fitzgerald.  1 
voL  18mo,  doth. $0  76 

SAW  FILING.  The  Art  of  Saw  Filing  Sdentifically  Treated 
and  Explained.  With  Directions  for  putting  in  order  all  kinds 
of  Saws,  from  a  Jeweller^s  Saw  to  a  Steam  Saw-mill.  Illus- 
trated by  forty-four  engrayings.  Third  edition.  By  H.  W. 
Holly.     1  yoL  18mo,  cloth $0  75 

THB  MECHANISM  AND  ENGINEER  INSTRUCTOR. 
Comprising  Forging.  Planing,  Lining,  Slotting,  Shaping. 
Turning,  Screw-Cutting,  eta,  eta  By  Cameron  Knight.  1 
Yd.  4to,  half  moroooo... $16  00 
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TURNING,  $tc 


TURNING,  &c. 
WILLIS. 


BOOTH. 


GELDARD. 


BULL. 


FRANCKE 


GREEN. 


IiATHBf  imi,  AKB  ITS  I7SB8,  STO.;  or,  Tnstnicllaii  ill 
the  Axt  of  Turning  Wood  and  MetaL  Including  a  deaczip* 
tion  of  the  most  modem  appUanoee  f6r  the  ornamentation  of 
plane  and  carved  suzfacea,  with  a  description  also  of  an 
entirely  novel  form  of  Lathe  for  Eooentnc  and  Bose  Engine 
Tuming,  a  Lathe  and  Tonung  Machine  combined,  and  o&er 
valuable  matter  relating  to  &e  Art     1  voL  8vo,  oopionaly 

iUiiBtrated.      Including  Supplement.     8vo,  doth $7  GO 

"The  most  complete  work  on  the  onbject  erfv  pnbUihed.**— ^fnercam  ArUaan, 
**  Here  Ifl  nn  Invaluable  book  to  the  practical  workman  and  amateur.^ — LomUm 


8UPPLBMENT  AND  INDBX  TO 

USES.    Large  type.     Paper,  8vo. . . 


AND  ITS 

10  90 


PRXNOIPZiES  OF  MBOHANISAC    Designed  for  the  use  of 

StudentB  in  the  UniversitieB  and  for  Engineering  Stadenta 

generally.     By  B 'bert  Willis,  M,D  ,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  &a,  &a 

Second  edition,  enlarged.     1  vol.  8vo,  doth. ffl  60 

%*  It  ought  to  be  in  errery  large  Maohlne  WcMrkahop  Office.  In  erery  Bcfao<d  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  least,  and  in  the  hands  of  erecy  Pmftawm  of 
MeahanicB,  &e.— Prof.  EL  EDWABD  WASEBN. 

MANUFACTURES^ 

NBW  AND  OOMPLETfi  OLOOE  AN13  WATCH 
BffAEBRS'  MANUAIj.  Comprising  descriptions  of  the 
various  gearings,  escapements,  and  Compensations  now  in 
use  in  French,  Swiss,  and  English  clocks  and  watches,  Patents, 
Tools,  etc. ,  with  directions  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  Wiih 
numerous  engravings.  Compiled  from  the  French,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  a  History  of  Clock  and  Watch  Making  in 
America.  By  Maiy  L.  Boodi.  With  numerous  plates.  1 
vol.  12mo,  cloth ^  00 

HANDBOOK  ON  COTTON  MANUFAOTURH;  or,  A 
Guide    to    Machine-Building,    Spinning,    and    WeaVing. 

With  practical  examples,  all  needful  calcidationB,  and  many 
useful  and  important  tables.  The  whole  intended  to  be  a 
complete  yet  compact  authority  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  By  James  Greldard.  With  steel  engravingSw  1  voL 
12mo,  doth |2  60 

MEDICAL,  &0. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THB  MANAQHMENT  OF 
HEALTH  DURINa  THE  PERIOD  OF  FREO- 
NANCT,  AND  IN  THE  LTINO-IN  ROOM.  With  an 
exposure  of  popular  errors  in  connection  with  those  Bobjecta, 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo,  doth |l  00 

OtmJNES.  OF  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  DISEASE,  appHed 
to  Hydropathy,  showing  that  water  is  the  only  true  remedy. 
With  observations  on  the  errors  committed  in  the  practice  of 
Hydropathy,  notes  on  the  cure  of  cholera  by  cdd  water,  and 
a  critique  on  Priessnitz^s  mode  of  treatment.  Intended  foi 
popular  use.  By  the  late  H.  Francke.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Robert  Blakie,  M.D.     1  voL  12mo,  cloth. .  .$1  50 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  AIR  PASSAGEa 

Comprising  an  inquiry  into  the  History,  Pathology,  CauBea, 
and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Throat  (idled  Bron* 
chitis,  Cbronic  Laryngitis,  Clergyman^s  Sore  Throat,  etc. ,  eta 
By  Horace  Oreen,  H.  D.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  barged. 
1  vol.  8vo,  doth $3  06 

A  P~l  aCTIOAL  TREATISE  ON  PULMONARY  TOHEm- 
CUIjOSIS,  embracing  its  History,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Horaoe  Green,  H.D.  Colored  platea  1  vol.  8vo, 
doth. $5  00 


GREEN. 


M 


TILT. 


VON  DUBEN. 


BRUSH. 
DANA. 


DANA  &  BRUSH 


DANA. 


i( 


BAILEY. 
CARLYLE. 

CATLIN- 

CHEEVER. 

CI 
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CONYBEARE. 
CHIwD'S  BOOK 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  OROX7P 

With  Bemarks  on  its  Treatment  by  Topical  Medications,     hj 
Honu)e  Gieen,  M.D.     1  voL  Svo,  cloth $1  25 

ON  TRB  SUROIOAIj  TRBATMENT  OP  POLYPI  OF" 
THE  LAHYNX,  and  CBDBMA  OF  THB  GLOTTIS. 
By  Horace  Green,  M.D.     1  vol.  8vo fl  25 

FAVORTTB  PRX380RIPTIONS  OF  LIVING  PRAOTI- 
TIONERS.  With  a  Tozicological  Table,  exhibiting  the 
Symptoms  of  Poisoning,  the  Antidotes  for  each  Poison,  and 
the  Test  proT>er  for  their  detection.  By  Horace  Green.  1 
▼oL  8vo,  doth $3  50 

ON  THE  PRBSHRVATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  OF 
WOMEN  AT  THE  CRITIOAL  PERIODS  OF  LIFE. 
By  B.  O.  Tilt,  M.D.     1  voL  18mo,  cloth $0  50 

GUSTAF  VON  DUBEN'S  TREATISE  ON  MIORO- 
SCOPIOAL  DIAGNOSIS.  With  71  engravings.  Trans- 
lated, with  additions,  by  Prof.  Lonis  Bauer,  M.D.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth $1  00 

MINERALOGY. 

ON  BLOW-PIPE  ANALYSIS.  By  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Brush.  (In 
preparation.) 

DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY.  Comprising  the  most  re- 
cent IMscoveiiea  Fifth  edition.  Almost  entirely  re- writ-ten 
and  greatly  enlarged.  GoAjtaining  nearly  000  pages  8vo,  and 
upwards  of  600  wood  engravings.  By  Prol  J.  Dana. 
Cloth $10  00 

'*We  have  nsed  a  good  many  works  on  Mineralogy,  bat  have  met  with  none  that 
begin  to  compare  with  thia  in  folnen  of  plan,  detail,  and  exeoation.*' — 
American  Journal  qfJftiUng. 

.  APPENDIX   TO   DANA'S  MINERALOGY,   bringing  the 
work  down  to  1872.     By  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush.    8vo $0  50 

DETERMINATIVE  MINERALOGY.  1  vol  (In  prepa- 
ration.) 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MINERALOGY.  1  vol  (In  prepa- 
ration.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  NEW  TALE  OF  A  TUB.  An  adventure  in  versa  By 
F.  W.  N.  Bailey.     With  illustrations.     1  vol.  8vo |0  75 

ON  HEROES,  HERO-WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN 
HISTORY.  Six  Lectures.  Beported,  with  emendations  and 
additions.     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     1  voL  12mo,  doth. .  .$0  75 

THE  BREATH  OF  LIFE;  or,  Mal-Respiratioh  and  its 
Effects  upon  the  Exjoyments  and  Life  d  Man.  By  Geo. 
Catlin.    With  numerous  wood  engravings.    1  voL  8vo,  $0  75 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  A  Defence  of.  By  Bev.  Georga 
B.  Cheever,  D.D.     Cloth..... |0  50 

HILL  DIFFICULTY,  and  other  Miscellanies.  By  Rev. 
G«orge  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     1  voL  12mo,  doth $1  00 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  AT  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     1  voL  12mo,  doth $1  00 

WANDERINGS  OF  A  PILGRIM  IN  THE  ALPS.     By 

Georg«  B.  Cheever,  D.D.    1  voL  12mo,  doth $1  00 

WANDERINGS  OF  THE  RIVER  OF  THE  WATER  OF 
LIFE.  By  Eev.  Dr.  Geoige  B.  Cheever.  1  voL  12mo, 
doth |1  00 

ON  INFIDELITY.    12mo,  cloth 100 

OF  FAVORITE  STORIE&  Lazge  colored  platea  4to. 
doth. $1  W 
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EDWARDS.  FREE  TOWN  IJBRARIE8,    The  FormaHon,  MaiwrBScakt 

and  HiBtoiy  in  Britain,  France,  Germanj,  and  America. 
Together  with  brief  notices  of  book-coUectora,  and  of  the 
reapective  places  of  deposit  of  their  sarTlving  collections. 
By  Edward  Edwards.     1  voL  thick  8vo $4  00 

GREEN.  THE  PENTATEUCH  VINDICATED  FROM  THE  AS- 
PERSIONS OF  BISHOP  OOLENSO.  By  Wm.  Henz7 
Oreen,  Prof.  Theological  iSeminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  1  toL 
12mo,  doth $1  25 

GOURAUD.  PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNT^  or,   The  Art  of  Memory. 

The  series  of  Lectures  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  the 
system.    By  Francis  Fanvel-Gouraud.    1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  $2  00 

««  PHRENO-nSNEMOTEOHNIO    DICTIONART.      Being   a 

Philosophical  Classification  of  all  the  Homophonic  Words  of 
the  English  Language.  To  be  used  in  the  application  of  the 
Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Prinoiplea.  By  Francis  Fanvel-Goa- 
raud.     1  vol  8vo,  doth. $2  00 

HEICHWAY.  I^EHJL  ADA.    12mo,  cloth 100 

«■  LEUiA  ADA'S  REI.ATIVE&    12mo,  cloth 100 

KELLY.  OATAIiOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  BOOE&     The  American 

Catalogae  of  Books,  from  January,  18C1,  to  January,  1866. 
Compiled  by  James  Kelly.     1  vol.  8yo,  net  casb $5  00 

<*  CATAIiOQUE  OF  ABKERICAN  BOOK&     The  American 

Catalogue  of  Books  from  January,  1866,  to  January,  1871. 
Compiled  by  James  KeJly.     1  vol.  8to,  net $7  50 

MAYER'S  COIXECTION  OF  GENUINE  SCOTTISH  MEIiODIEa 

For  the  Piano-Forte  or  Harmoniam,  in  keys  suitable  for  t^e 
voice.  Harmonized  by  C.  H.  Morine.  Edited  by  Geo.  Alex- 
ander.    1  vol  4to,  half  calf |10  00 

NOTLEY.  A   COMPARATIVE    GRAMMAR   OF  THE   FRENCH, 

ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  PORTUGUESE  I«AN- 
GUAGES.    By  Edwin  A.  Notley.     1  voL,  (4oth $5  00 

PARKER.  POIiAR  MAGNETISM.    First  and  Second  Lectures.    By  John 

A.  Parker.    Bach $0  25 

«'  NON-EXISTENCE     OF     PROJECTILE    FORCES     IN 

NATURE.    By  John  A.  Parker $0  25 

STORY  OF  A  POCKET  BIBLE.    Illustrated.    12mo,  doth $1  00 

TUPPER  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.    12mo 100 

WALTON  THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man'ft 

A  COTTON.         Recreation,  by  Isaac  Walton^  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle 

for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream,  by  Chariea 
Cotton,  with  copious  notes,  for  the  most  part  originaL  A 
bibliographical  preface,  giving  an  acconnt  of  fishing  and 
Fishing  Books,  from  the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  time  of 
Walton,  and  a  notice  of  Cotton  and  his  writings,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Bethune.  To  whidi  is  added  an  appendix,  including 
the  most  complete  catalogue  of  books  in  angling  ever  printed, 
&c.  Also  a  general  index  to  the  whole  work.  1  voL  12mo, 
doth. $3  00 

WARREN.  NOTES  ON  POLYTECHNIC  OR  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Their  Nature,  PositioiL. 
Alms,  and  Wants.     By  S.  Edward  WarreiL    Paper |0  40 

WILLIAMS.  THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.     A  Survey  of  the  Geography, 

Government,  Education.  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  &c.,  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants.  With  a  new  map  of 
the  Empire.  By  S.  Wells  Williams.  Fourth  editioxL  in 
2  vote 1*00 
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RUSKIN. 


u 

4ft 


M 


RUSKIN. 


RUSKI  N'S    WORKS. 

Uniform  in  Hu  and  uyU, 

MODERN  PAINTBRS.  5  yola.  tinted  paper,  bevelled  toordiL 
platea,  in  box $1 8  00 

MODERN  PAINTBRa    5  toIb.  half  calf 27  00 

'*  "  "     without  plates 13  00 

•*  "  "  "        half  calf,  20  00 

Vol  1.— Part  1.  General  Prindplea.     Part  2.  Truth. 

YoL  2.— Part  8.  Of  Ideas  of  Beauty. 

Vol  8 Part  4.  Of  Many  Things. 

YoL  4 — Part  5.  Of  Mountain  Beauty. 

YoL  5.— Part  6.  Leaf  Beauty.  Part  7.  Of  Cloud  Beauty.  Part 
8.  Ideas  of  Relation  of  Invention,  FormaL  Part  9.  Ideas  of 
Eolation  of  Invention,  Spiritual. 

STONES  OF  VENICE.  8  vols.,  on  tinted  paper,  buveUed 
boards,  in  box $7  00 

STONES  OF  VENIOE.  8  vols.,  on  tinted  paper,  half 
call 912  0« 

STONES  OF  VENIOE.    8  vols.,  doth 6  00 

VoL  1.— The  Foundations. 
Yol.  2.— The  Sea  Stories. 
VoL  3.— The  FalL 

SEVEN  UkMPS  OF  AROHTTEOTURE.  With  illustrations, 
drawn  and  etched  by  the  authors.     1  voL  12mo,  doth,  $1  75 

LECTURES   ON   ARCHITECTURE   AND   PAINTINOw 

WiUi   illustrations  drawn  by  the   author.      1    voL    Idmo, 
doth. I|l  50 

TBB  TWO  PATHS.  Being  Lectures  on  Art,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Decoration  and  Manufacture.  With  plates  and 
cuts.     1  voL  12mo,  cloth $1  25 

THE  ELEBfiENTS  OF  DRAWING.  In  Three  Lettars  to 
Begfinners.  With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author.  1  voL 
12mo,  cloth. $1  00 

THE  EIiEMENTS  OF  PERSPECTIVE.  Arranged  for  the 
use  of  Schools.     1  voL  12mo,  doth. $1  00 

THE  POUnCAIi  ECONOMY  OF  ART.  1  voL  12m<>. 
doth. $1  00 


NOTES   ON   THE    CONSTRUCTION  OF     ^   ^^j    ^^^^ 

olot^  |1  o6 

EINO  OF  THE  OOLDBN  RIVER;  or,  The 
Black  Brothers.    A  Legend  of  Stiria. 

SESAME  AND  LTTiTRS.  Three  Lectures  on  Books,  Women, 
<&c.  1.  Of  Kings'  Treasuries.  2.  Of  Queens'  (hardens.  8. 
Of  the  Mystery  of  Life.     1  voL  12mo,  doth |1  50 

AN  INQUmV  INTO  SOME  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  AT 
PRESENT  AFFECTING  ''THE  STUDY  OF  AR- 
CHITECTURE" IN  OUR  SCHOOLa  1  vol.  12mo, 
paper: (>0  15 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.  Ten  Lectures  to  Little 
Housewives,  on  the  Slements  of  Crystallization.  1  voL 
12mo,  doth. |1  25 

^  UNTO  THIS  IiAST."  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Prindples  of 
Political  Economy.    1  vd.  12mo,  doth $1  00 
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RUSKIN.  THE  GROWN  OF  WIUD  OUVB.    Three  LeatavMOftWodL 

Traffic,  and  War.     1  vol.  12mo.  doth $1  Od 

'*  TZMB  AND  TZJ3B  By  WEARB  ANB  TTNB.     Twe&tgr- 

five  Lettera  to  a  WorJdngman  oa  the  Laws  of  Work.    1  toL 
12iao,  cloth |1  00 

»«  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR.    Being  a  Study  of  the  Greek 

Mjths  of  Clood  and  Stozm.     1  yoL  12nio,  doth $100 

«  LECTURES  ON  ART.    1  rd.  12mo,  doth 100 

^  FOR8  OIiAVIQERA.    LettezB  to  the  Workmen  and  Labonren 

of  Qzeat  Britain.     Part  1.     1  toI.  12mo,  doth,  plates,  $1  00 

^  FOR8  OIiAVIGERA.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labouren 

of  Great  Britain.     Part  2.     1  yoL  12mo,  doth,  plates,  $1  00 

**  ItfUNERA    FUIiVERIB.     Six   Essays  on  the   EHements   of 

Political  Economy.     1  toL  12mo,  doth $1  00 

^  ARATRA  PENTEIiIOL     Six  Lectores  on  th^  Elements  of 

Scolptore,  giyen  before  the  UniyezBliy  of  Oxford.     By  John 

Buskin.     12mo,  cloth,  $1  50^  or  with  plate&    f3  00 

**  THE   EAGIiE'S   NEST.    Ten  Lectures  on  the  relati^io  of 

Natural  Sdenoe  to  Art.     1  toL  12mo $1  oO 

BEAUTIFUL  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES. 
J*f  i/ii<(l  011  UnlMfxxvMT,  and  tieaasUtff  bound  In  crape  doth  eaeira^  bevMtd  teordc,  ffUt  hmid. 

RUSKIN.  THE   TRUE   AND    THE   BEAUTIFUL   IN    NATURE. 

ART,  MORALS,  ANB  RELIGION.  S«»lected  from  the 
Works  of  John  Kuskin,  A.M.  With  a  notice  of  the  author  by 
Mrs.  L.  0.  Tutbill.  Portrait.  1  yoL  12mo,  doth,  plain, 
|2.00;  doth  extra,  gilt  head $2  50 

"  ART  CULTURE.    CunsiBting  of  the  Laws  of  Art  selected  from 

the  Works  of  John  Huskin,  .nnd  compiled  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Piatt,  for  the  u;se  of  Schools  and  Colleges  as  well  aa  the 
general  public.  A  beautiful  volume,  with  many  illustrations. 
1  voL  12mo,  doth  (shortly). 

PRECIOUS  THOUGHTS:  Moral  and  Beligious.  Gathered 
from  the  Works  of  John  Buskin,  A.M.  By  Mrs.  L.  C. 
TuthiU.  1  vol.  12mo,  doth,  pkiin,  fl.50.  Extra  cloth, 
gilt  head $2  00 

M     .  SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 

RUSKIN.    1  ToL  12mo,  doth  extra.  gUt  head $2  50 

M  SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WHITINGfrS    OF    JOHN 

RUSKIN.    1  YoL  12mo,  plaip  doth $2  00 

«•  SESAME  AND  ULIES.    1  vdL  12mo. |1  75 

44  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.    12ma 176 

•'  GROWN  OF  WIU>  OLIVE.    12mo 150 

RUSKIN'S  BEAUTIES. 
44  THE  TRUE  AND  BBAUTJFUZ*  1 

PRECIOUS  THOUOHTa  I  ^t  W.!^"^. "^""^ |?0^ 

CHOICE  SELECTIONS.  J        do.,  half' calf'.'.  .10  00 

RUSKIN'S  POPULAR  VOLUMES. 
GROWN  OF  WILD  OUVB.    SESAME  AND   LXLIEa 
QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR.    ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST. 

4  vols,  in  box,  doth  extra,  gilt  head. $6  00 

RUSKfN'S  WORKS. 
lUHML  edition. 

RUSKIN.  YoL  1.— SESAME  AND  LILIES.    Three  Lectures.    By  John 

Buskin,   LL.D.     1.    Of  King's  Treasuries.     2.    Of  Queens' 

Gardens.    3.    Of  the  Mystery  of  Life.     1  voL  8vo,  doth, 

$2.00.    Lazgepaper. |2  50 
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RUSKIN*S  WORKS. 

JSeviaed  ediUon, 
*'  VoL  8.— MUNBRA  PUZ1VBRI&    Six  Essays  on  the  Elementi 

of  Politioal  Boonomy.     By  John  Enskin.      1  volume  8vo, 

oloth.   $2  00 

Large  paper 2  50 

•*  Vc^.  8.— ARATRA  PBNTBIjIOL     Six  Lectures  on  the  F^e- 

mentsof  Sculpture,  given  before  the  Univeisity  of  OaCoiu 

By  John  RuBkin.     1  voL  8vo |4  fH) 

Large  paper 4  "iO 

a  THE  POETRY  OP  AROHITECTURB :  Villa  and  Cottpge. 

With  numerous  plates.     By  Kata  Phusin.     1   vol.    12dio, 

doth. $1  50 

Eata  Fhnain  Is  the  mippoaed  Nom  do  Flnme  of  John  Ruskin. 

<*  FORd  OlaAVIGBRA.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Laborers 

of  great  Britain.    Part  3.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth |1  50 

RUSKIN-COMPLETE  WORKS. 

The  Comflbtb  Wobks  of  John  Euskin.    27  vol&,  extra  cloth,  in  a  box.  .$40  00 

]>itto                                     27  vols.,  extra  cloth.    Flttis. . .  48  00 
Ditto  Bound  in  17  vols.,  half  calf.  do 70  00 

SHIP-BUILDINC,  &c. 

BOURNE.  A  TRBATISB  ON  THB  SCRBW  PROPBLLBR,  80RBW 

VEBSBIiS,  AND  80RBW  ENOINB3,  as  adapted  for 
Purposes  of  Peace  and  War.  Illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cats  and  engravings.  By  John  Bourne.  New  edition.  1HG7. 
1  voL  4to,  cloth,  $18.00 ;  half  rusaia $24  00 

WATTS.  RANKINB  (W.  J.  M.)  AND  OTHBRS.    Ship-Building.  Theo- 

retical and  Practical,  consisting  of  tne  Hydraulics  of  Ship^ 
Building,  or  Buoyancy,  Stability,  Speed  and  Design— The 
Geometry  of  Ship-Building,  or  Modelling,  Drawing,  and 
Laying  Off — Strength  of  Materials  as  applied  to  Ship-BuUdiug 
— Praotical  Ship-Building — Masts,  Sails,  and  Eigging — ^Marine 
Steam  Engfineering — Ship-Building  for  Purposes  of  War.  By 
Isaac  Watts.  O.B.,  W.  J.  M.  Eankine,  C.B.,  Frederick  K. 
Barnes,  James  Eobert  Napier,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
fine  engravings  and  woodcuts.  Complete  in  30  numbers, 
boards,  $35.00;  1  voL  folio,  cloth,  $37.50;  half  russia,  $40  00 

WILSON  (T.  D.)  SHIP-Bnn«OINa,  THBORBTIGAL  AND    PRAOnOAL. 

lu  Five  Divisions.  —Division  I.  Naval  Architecture.  II.  Lay- 
ing Down  and  Taking  off  Ships.  III.  Ship-Building  lY. 
Masts  and  Spar  Making.  V.  Vocabulary  of  Terms  used — 
intended  as  a  Text-Book  and  for  Practical  Use  in  Public  and 
Private  Ship-Yards.  By  Theo.  D.  Wilsou,  Assistant  Naval 
Constructor,  XJ.  S.  Navy ;  Instructor  of  Nfcval  Construction, 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy ;  Member  of  Ihc  Instltation  of  Naval 
Architects,  England.  With  numerous  plates,  lithographic 
aadwood.    1  vol.  8to.  $7  50 

SOAP, 

MORFIT.  A  PRAOTIOAIi  TRBATISB  ON  THB  MANT7F  AOTX7HE 

OF  60AP8.  With  numerous  wood-cuts  and  elaborate  work- 
ing drawings.  By  Campbell  Morfit^  M.D.,  F.C.S.  1  voL 
8vo... $20  00 

STEAM  ENGINE. 
TROWBRIDGE.    TABLES,    WITH    BXPZ«ANATION8,    OP    THB    NON- 

OONDBNSING    8TATIONBRT    STB  AM    BNGINB, 

and  of  High-Pressure  Steam  Boilers.  By  Prof.  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge, of  Yale  College  Scientific  School  1  vol.  4to, 
platea $2  50 

•*  TRBATISB  ON  THB   GENERATION  AND   UTILIZA- 

TION OF  HEAT  THROUGH  THB  MEDIUM  OF 
STEAM  AND  STEAM  BOILERS.  Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  and  for  Practical  use.  By  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 
Very  fully  illustrated.     1  voL  8vo  (shortly). 


I0<  JOHN  WILET  *  son's  USI  OF  FUBUCATI0H8. 

TURNING,  &c. 

THE  LATHE,        AND  ITS  USBS,  BTO.    On  Instraotions  in  the  Art  of  Taming 

Wood  and  MetaL  Inelading  a  description  of  the  most  modem 
applianoea  for  the  ornamentation  of  plane  and  corred  soifaoes. 
With  a  desoription,  also,  of  an  enturelj  noyel  form  of  Lathe 
for  Eooentrio  and  Rose  Engine  Tuning,  a  Lathe  and  Taming 
Machine  oombined,  and  otiier  valuable  matter  relating  to  the  * 
Art     1  YoL  8yo,  oopioaaly  illoatrated,  doth f  7  00 

M  SUFPIiBMBNT  AND  INDBX  TO  SAMB.    Paper. .  .fO  90 

VENTILATION. 

LEEDS  (L.  W.).  A  TRBATIBB  ON  VBNTILATION.  Gomprifdng  Seven  Lee- 
tores  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institnte,  showing  the 
great  want  of  improved  methods  of  Ventilation  in  oar  boild- 
bigs,  giving  the  chemical  and  physiological  process  of  res- 
piration, comparing  the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of 
heating  and  Ughting  upon  the  ventilation,  &c.  Olustrated 
bj  many  plans  of  all  classes  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
showing  their  present  defects,  and  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving them.  By  Lewis  W.  Leeds.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  nu- 
merous wood-cuts  and  colored  plates.     Cloih $2  60 

"  It  ooght  to  be  in  the  liaada  of  efT97  funily  in  the  oaantryJ^—TedbuOoffUL 

**  Nothing  could  be  cleorer  than  the  anthor^a  exposition  of  the  princlplea  of  the 
prindpiea  and  practice  of  both  good  and  bad  voitilation."— Kan  Nottrand'i 
JSttgituering  MagaxUit. 

"The  work  is  erery  way  worthj  of  the  wideit  drcolatlon.*'— 5s<9nX0le  Anwnean, 

REiD.  VENTILATION  IN  AMBBIOAN  OWBIXING^    With  a 

series  of  diagrams  presenting  examples  in  different  cdaases 
of  habitations.  By  David  Boswell  Reld,  DID.  To  which  ia 
added  an  introductory  outline  of  the  prog^ness  of  improvement 
in  ventilation.     By  Elisha  Harris,  liLD.    1  voL  12mo,  %1  50 

WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  COINS. 

TABLB8  OF  WEIQHTS,  MEASUBJESS,  COINS,  Ac.,  OF 

THB  UNITED  6TATBB  AND  BNOLAND,  with  their 

Equivalents  in  the  French  Decimal  System.     Arranged  by  T. 

T.    Egleston,    Professor  of  Mineralogy,    School  of  Hmes, 

Columbia  Gollego.    1  voL  18mo $0  75 

"  It  la  a  most  uacfnl  work  for  all  chemists  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  make 
the  oonveniious  from  one  system  to  another.*^ — JLmmioan  Chemist, 

"Every  mechanic  should  hate  these  tables  at  hand."— ^merCcois  Sorotogioal 
JoumaL 

J.  W.  &  SON  are  Agents  for  and  keep  in  stock 
BAMUBXi  BAGSTBR  A  SONS'  FUBUOATIONS, 

LONDON  TRACT  SOCIBTT  PUBLICATIONS, 
COLLINS'  SONS  A  CO.'S  BIBLBS, 

MURRAT'S  TRAVBLLER'S  QUIDBS, 

WEALB'8  SCIBNTIFIC  SBRISa 
FfA  Catdioguei  gratia  on  appUcaikn, 


J.  W.  &  SON  import  to  order,  for  t^e  TBADE  AND  PUBLIC, 

BOOKS,    PERI03DIOA.LS,    &o., 

moic 

*^*  JOHN  WILEY  &  SON'S  Complete  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  most  nJo* 
able  and  latest  sdentifio  publications  supplied  gratis  to  order. 


